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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  plan  of  this  book  has  not,  it  is  believed, 
been  adopted  in  any  previous  work,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Watkin  3  Principles  of  Conveyancing, 
the  last  edition  of  which,  although  published  some 
thirty  years  ago,  is  still  in  considerable  demand. 
So  many  changes  have  taken  place  since  then  in 
the  law  and  practice  of  conveyancing  that  the 
Author  has  veutured  to  hope  that  there  may 
be  room  for  another  treatise  of  a  somewhat 
similar  nature.  The  present  work,  however,  is 
purely  elementary  ;  it  contains  nothing  which  is 
not  familiar  to  the  practitioner,  and  aims  only 
at  the  assistance  of  students  entering  upon  the 
difficulties  of  real  property  law.  The  second 
part  comprises,  in  substance,  some  lectures  de- 
livered by  the  Author  at  the  Law  Institution 
in  the  years  1873  ^^^  1^74?  ^^^  ^^  inserted  here 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society. 

Lincoln's  Imn, 
October  1874. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  preparing  this  edition  the  Author  has  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  important  changes  in  real 
property  law  and  conveyancing  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  first  edition  was  published. 

xo  Old  Square,  Linooln's  Inn, 
J%nu  1883. 
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PEINCIPLES  OF  CONVEYMCINa 


INTRODUCTION. 

Thb  object  of  this  work  is,  first,  to  present  to  the  obj«et  of  th« 
student  an  elementary  view  of  the  various  forms  of 
ownership  of  land  which  exist  at  the  present  day, 
with  their  rights  and  incidents ;  and,  next,  to  examine 
the  simpler  forms  of  instruments  used  in  transferring 
land  from  one  person  to  another. 

Land  acquired,  from  an  early  date,  the  name  of  iAn<iicnownaa 
Real  Property.     For,  since  it  is  immovable,  the  owner  ^^ 

of  it  could  always  recover  the  thing  (res)  itself  from 
any  person  who  had  wrongfully  deprived  him  of  it ; 
whilst  in  respect  of  movable  property,  such  as  furni- 
ture or  money,  his  only  remedy  was  to  bring  an 
action  for  damages  against  the  person  (persofui)  who 
had  done  him  the  wrong,  and  such  property  was, 
accordingly,  distinguished  as  personal  property. 

Land,  again»  and  many  kinds  of  property  connected  Hereditup 
with  land,  are  said  in  legal  phrase  to  consist  of  here-  ^^^^ 
ditaments,   because   when   an   owner   of    them   dies 
without  having  disposed  of  them  by  his  will,  the  law 
transfers  his  ownership  to  a  person,  selected  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  fixed  mles,  who  is  known  as  the 
heir  (heres)  of  the  deceased.     Hereditaments  are  of 
two   kinds.    Corporeal    and    Incorporeal.      Corporeal  Corporeid 
hereditaments  have  been  defined  as  those  which  aflfect  ^«'^***™«'***' 
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the  senses,  and   may  be  seen  and  handled  bodily : 

Incorporeal      incorporeal,  as  those  which  are  not  the  object  of  sen- 

ere    amen  i.  g^^^j^^^  q^j^  neither  be  seen  nor  handled,  are  creatures 

of  the  mind,  and  exist  only  in  contemplation  (a).  In 
other  words,  corporeal  hereditaments  comprise  land, 
and  tangible  property  annexed  to  and  forming  part 
of  land;  whilst  incorporeal  hereditaments  consist  of 
rights  derived  from  the  ownership  of  land ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  right  of  presentation  to  an  ecclesias- 
Corporeal        tical  benefice,  a  right  of  way,  and  many  others.     Of 

hereditaments  .1    ^       •  1    i_        j*^  4.  -n     i_ 

only  to  be  theSe  mcoiporeal  hereditaments  some  will  be  con- 
treated  of.  sidered,  incidentally,  in  various  parts  of  this  work ; 
but  we  do  not  propose,  except  to  that  extent,  to  treat 
of  thiB  particular  subject.  And  since  the  special  way 
in  which  a  man  owns  corporeal  hereditaments  is 
called  (for  a  reason  which  will  be  explained  hereafter) 
his  estate  in  them,  it  follows  that  estates  in  corporeal 
hereditaments  and  modes  of  assurance  relating  to  them 
are  alone  to  be  the  direct  object  of  our  attention. 

Term  of  yean  There  is  One  form  of  estate  in  land  which  does  not 
pr^erty.  in  the  event  of  its  owner's  intestacy  go  to  his  heir. 
This  is  the  limited  ownership  which  arises  when  a 
person  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  land  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  which  is  considered  by  the  law  as  personal, 
and  not  as  real,  property.  Such  property  is,  however, 
so  closely  connected  with  land,  that  it  may  be  appro- 
priately included  amongst  the  subjects  of  a  work  which 
does  not  otherwise  deal  with  personal  property. 

Keoessityof  an  A  knowledge  of  the  law  relating  to  estates  in  land 
wiih^ec^iier  ^ou^d  ^  insufficient  imless  accompanied  by  a  slight 
tenoreaofiand.  acquaintance  with  the  causes  which  brought  about  a 
gradual  change  in  their  characteristics.  These  causes 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  studying  the  history  of 
the  ownership  of  land,  and  of  the  modifications  which 
from   time  to  time   took  place   in  it.    The   system 

(a)  2  BL  Com.  17. 
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which  now  obtains  even  yet  bears  marks  of  its  ancient 
origin :  indeed  the  old  rules  of  real  property  law  are 
still  almost  literally  preserved  in  the  case  of  copy- 
holds. We  will,  consequently,  devote  our  first  chapter 
to  a  brief  inquiry  into  the  earlier  modes  of  tenure, 
and  the  waj  in  which  they  have  been  modified ;  by 
which  means  we  shall  also  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  different  varieties  of  estates  in  corporeal  heredita- 
ments which  exist  in  our  own  times. 


PART  L 
OF  CORPOREAL  HEREDITAMENTS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OF  THB  EARLIER  TENURES  OF  LAND. 

Difference  be-  It  is  Well  known  that  the  system  of  land  tenure  which 
pre^t  and     obtains  in  this  country  at  the  present  day  permits  of 
o7land  tenuri!  ^^^^  being,  practically,  the  subject  of  absolute  pro- 
perty, so  that  its  owner  may  do  as  he  pleases  with  it 
during  his  lifetime,  and  dispose  of  it  unrestrictedly  by 
a  will  to  take  effect  after  his  death.     But  in  the 
earlier  systems  from  which  our  own  is  derived  no 
such  absolute   proprietorship  was   recognised.     If  a 
Tennra  by  the  tribe  Settled  down  on  a  tract  of  country,  part  of  the 
^™  ^'  land  was  distributed  in  lots  amongst  the  families  who 

composed  the  tribe,  whilst  the  rest  was  allowed  to  re- 
main uncultivated,  and  formed  the  common  property 
of  all.  At  first  the  portion  allotted  to  each  family 
did  not  belong  to  it  absolutely,  but  might  be  taken 
from  it  with  a  view  to  a  fresh  distribution  of  the  land 
amongst  the  various  members  of  the  State  (a).  In 
time,  however,  each  family  acquired  a  right  to  hold 
.its  land  in  perpetuity,  the  management  of  the  estate, 
and  its  ostensible  ownership,  belonging  to  the  head  of 
the  family.  But  his  interest  in  it  did  not  extend 
beyond  his  own  lifetime,  and  he  had  no  power  to 
prevent  it  from  devolving  on  his  descendants  after  his 
death.     He  had,  therefore,  that  which  we  now  call  an 


(a)  See  the  Aooount  of  Iriah  Oavelkmd,  3  HalUm,  Con.  Hift  45S. 
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estate  for  life,  whilst  the  family,  as  a  whole,  had  that 
kind  of  interest  from  which  our  present  estate  tail  is 
derived. 

As  the  tribe  grew  in  importance  and  became  a 
nation,  certain  families  (those  usually  who  formed  the 
original  stock)  acquired  higher  rank  than  the  others ; 
the  head  of  the  most  important  of  these  became,  with 
varying  title,  chief  of  the  State,  whilst  the  principal 
members  of  the  others  composed  his  coimciL  TheDiatnbatiomof 
whole  of  the  public  land  was  vested  in  the  chief  as  ^  ' 
representing  the  State,  and  he,  when  a  fresh  tract  of 
country  was  acquired,  by  conquest  or  otherwise,  would 
retain  some  of  it  for  his  own  use,  and  distribute  part 
of  the  remainder  amongst  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
people. 

Every  great  man,  in  those  days,  had  a  certain 
number  of  military  retainers  of  his  own,  and  when  he 
received  a  grant  of  public  land,  it  was  invariably  upon 
condition  of  his  performing  military  service  for  the  State, 
whenever  required,  not  only  in  person,  but  accompanied 
also  by  a  certain  number  of  his  armed  followers. 

The  land  which  was  distributed  in  the  manner 
above  described  was  at  first  held  merely  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  King  or  Chieftain,  and  was  then  caUed 
a  MufiMS  or  gift ;  later  on  it  was  held  for  some  Mnnai. 
definite  period,  and  subsequently  for  the  life  of  the 
holder,  and  it  then  became  known,  first  as  a  Beneficvum  Benofioe. 
or  benefice,  and  afterwards  as  a  Fetidum  or  fee  (ft).       Fee. 

The  result  of  a  fee  being  held  for  life  only  was 
that  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  it  reverted  to  the 
sovereign,  and  was  liable  to  be  granted  out  afresh. 
If,  however,  when  the  feudatory  died,  he  left  an  heir  Feei  b^^me 
capable  of  performing  military  service,  the  fee  would  *     **^' 


(i)  Wright,  Ten.  19. 
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usually  be  regranted  to  the  heir,  to  be  held  by  him 
on  the  same  terms  as  his  ancestor.  And  in  process 
of  time  the  heir  became  entitled  to  succeed  to  his 
ancestor's  estate,  and  thus  a  fee  originally  held  dar- 
ing pleasure  might  become  hereditary,  only  reverting 
to  the  Crown  when  the  tenant  died  without  heirs,  or 
forfeited  it  for  some  crime  or  breach  of  duty. 

When  the  chiefs  had  thus  arrived  at  acquiring 
hereditary  fees,  it  became  a  common  practice  for 
them,  in  their  turn,  to  grant  parts  of  their  land  to 
their  own  vassals,  who  were  to  hold  on  condition  of 
performing  services  which  originally  were  always 
military,  with  the  addition  of  any  others  that  might 
be  agreed  upon.  This  system  of  granting  smaller 
The  Lord  aod  fees  was  Called  Subinfeudation,  the  grantor  being 
called  the  Lord,  from  the  Teutonic  Hlaford — a  giver 
— whilst  the  retainer  was  called  a  Vassal,  a  word 
signifying  a  iservant  And  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  already  described  in  the  case  of  the  lords,  the 
vassal  also  came  in  time  to  receive  an  estate  like 
that  of  his  lord,  namely,  one  which  was  to  endure  for 
his  life,  and  descend  to  his  issue  after  his  death. 
But  although  the  fee  might  go  in  the  vassal's  family 
from  one  generation  to  another,  its  ultimate  ownership 
still  remained  with  the  lord  and  his  successors ;  it 
still  formed  a  part  of  his  seigniory  or  lordship;  the 
tenant  stiU  remained  liable  to  perform  various  mili- 
tary and  other  services ;  and  if  these  were  not  duly 
rendered,  or  if  his  issue  became  extinct,  his  fee 
formed  again  the  property  of  that  family  from  whom 
it  had  been  originally  derived.  The  system  which 
has  been  thus  briefly  sketched  was  that  in  vogue 
amongst  the  Normans  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
centiuy,  and  we  will  proceed  to  notice  how  they  put 
it  into  practice  upon  their  arrival  in  this  country. 

WiUkm  the        After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  William  the  Conqueror 
■eiiMupon      scized  upon  all  the  former  Boc'  land  or  private  estates 
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of  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  well  as  upon  the  lands  of  large  tracts  ot 
those  Saxons  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  Harold ;    ^  ' 
and  the  large  tracts  of  land  thus  placed  at  his  disposal 
were  subsequently  increased  by  the  forfeitures  conse- 
quent on  the  many  rebellions  of  the  Saxons  which 
took  place  during  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Conquest.     Of  these  lands  the  king,  following  the  He  retains  part 
system  already  described,  retained  part  as  his  own  "^^"^^^5  ^®" 
demesne  (c),  and  out  of  the  rest  made  large  grants  to  P'^^  '**■  *** 
the  principal  chieftains  or  barons   who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Normandy.     Each  estate  granted  to 
a  baron,  and  made  up  of  adjoining  lands,  was  called 
his  manor,  and  the  immense  extent  of  land  thus  dis-  The  Manor, 
posed  of  by  William  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that,  as  appears  by  Domesday  Book,  the  Earl  of  More- 
ton  (William's  brother)  received  no  less  than  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-three  manors,  whilst  many  other 
barons  received  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred 
apiece  (d).    These  manors  were  also  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  feudal  system,  that  is  to  say,  each  was 
divided  into  two  parts.     Of  these,  the  baron  reserved 
one  part  to  form  his  own  demesne,  cultivating  so  much 
of  it  as  he  thought  fit,  and  leaving  some  as  forest  and 
marsh  land,  some  (known  as  the  lord's  waste)  as  com- 
mon grazing  ground  for   the  cattle  of  himself,   his 
vassals,  and  his  dependants.     The  other  part  he  distri- 
buted into  fees,  which  he  granted  to  his  vassals. 

All  fees  granted  at  the  Conquest,  whether  to  the  Tenure  of  fees 
barons,  or  by  them  to  their  vassals,  were  held  on  con-  conquest. 
dition  of  performing  military  service  when  required; 
this  being  considered  the  most  honourable  form  of 
tenure.  Its  principal  characteristics  were  that  the  ser- 
vices to  be  rendered  were  uncertain,  and  also  free, 
that  is,  worthy  of  being  performed  by  a  free  man. 
The  chief  incidents  of  the  tenure  were  Fealty  and  Fealty  and 

Homage. 


(c)  From  the  French  tMetner,  to  govern. 

[d)  I  Ellis,  Domeaday,  227. 


Yioe. 
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Homage.  Of  these,  fealty  was  the  older,  and  existed 
before  the  introduction  of  fees:  it  consisted  in  an 
acknowledgment,  publicly  made,  of  the  relative  posi« 
tion  of  the  lord  and  his  tenant :  thus  furnishing  evi- 
dence to  which  either  could  resort  to  show  what  were 
the  lands  granted  to  the  tenant,  and  what  the  con- 
ditions on  which  he  held  them.  This  military  tenure 
Knight  Ser-  was  at  first  called  tenure  by  Knight  Service,  only  when 
the  fee  comprised  land  of  a  certain  value,  but  the 
name  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  applied  to  it 
generally. 

In  taking  the  oath  of  fealty  (fidelity)  the  tenant 
stood  covered  before  his  lord,  and  swore  that  he  would 
be  his  faithful  tenant  and  render  his  due  services. 
Afterwards,  when  it  became  usual  to  grant  fees 
which  extended  beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  tenant 
and  went  to  his  heir  (and  were  therefore  called 
"estates  of  inheritance"),  homage  was  added  to 
fealty,  in  order,  by  having  a  ceremony  distinct  from 
fealty,  and  publicly  performed,  to  make  it  la  matter  of 
notoriety  that  the  tenant  had  a  more  durable  grant 
than  one  for  his  life  only  ($).  Homage  thus  became 
the  characteristic  mark  of  such  grants,  and  could  only 
be  claimed  or  rendered  by  the  owner  of  an  estate  of 
inheritance* 

In  doing  homage,  the  tenant  knelt,  uncovered  and 
ungirt,  before  his  lord,  professed  himself  to  be  his 
man  (homo\  and  received  a  kiss  from  him  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  close  intimacy  which  was  henceforth  to 
subsist  between  them ;  after  which  he  took  the  oath 
of  fealty  in  the  usual  way  (/). 

Homage,  besides  expressing  this  personal  relation 
between  lord  and  tenant,  drew  with  it  other  important 


(e)  I  Co.  Litt.  (Tbomu  Ed.),  65*  note  (c),  p.  253. 
(/)  Brftcton,  Ub.  2,  0.  35,  IT  & 
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consequences.  A  lord  who  took  homage  from  his 
tenant  thereby  guaranteed  him  secure  possession  of 
bis  lands ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not,  until  he 
had  received  his  tenant's  homage,  claim  many  of  the 
privileges  incident  to  his  position  of  lord.  The  per- 
formance of  homage  was,  therefore,  a  benefit  for  both 
parties,  and  could,  if  necessary,  be  enforced  by  process 
of  law. 

In  addition  to  the  tenure  by  knight  service,  which  Now  formi  of 
the  Normans  had  brought  with  them,  they  soon  came  by^the  Nor^^ 
to  recognise,  in  a  modified  form,  another  tenure  already  ™^** 
established  in  England.  It  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned that  many  uf  the  Saxons  had  lost  their  lands 
after  the  Conquest  and  during  the  subsequent  re- 
bellions, and  this  number  comprised  nearly  all  the 
eorls  and  thanes  who  made  up  the  Saxon  nobility. 
There  remained,  however,  a  large  number  of  middle- 
class  landowners,  or  ceorls,  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  struggle  between  William  and  Harold.  These  at 
first  remained  unmolested  in  their  estates,  but  after  a 
time,  when  a  strong  personal  hatred  had  sprung  up 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Normans,  the  lands  of 
all  the  ceorls  were  comprised  indiscriminately  in  the 
grants  made  by  the  king.  The  Saxons,  therefore,  com- 
plained to  William,  who,  after  consulting  his  barons, 
decided  that  what  the  ceorls  could  obtain  of  the  lords 
should  be  their  own  by  inviolable  right  The  Nor- 
man lords,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  give  up  their 
newly-acquired  territories  without  some  equivalent, 
and  thus  the  Saxons  who  received  back  any  part  of 
their  lands  were  bound  thenceforth  by  constant  ser- 
viceableness  to  purchase  their  lord's  favour  {g). 

The  tenure  thus  established  was  called  Socage  Qi)  Socage  Tenure. 


(p)  Somner  on  GftYelktnd,  128. 

(k)  The  derivfttion  of  this  word  hu  been  MCiibed  by  some  writers 
to  the  French  *  oc,  a  ploughshare,  because  the  tenants  were  originally 
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Tenure,  and,  although  modified  to  fit  in  with  the 
feudal   system,  retained  many  marks  of  its   Saxon 
Its  character-   origin.     The  great  characteristic  of  socage  tenure  was 
"  *"■  that  the  tenant  was  not  bound  to  render  military 

service,  but  held  on  what  were  considered  the  less 
honourable  terms  of  paying  rent  or  rendering  services, 
as  to  which  it  was  essential  that  they  should  be  both 
certain  and  free.  The  rent  might  be  paid  either  in 
money  or  in  kind,  and  the  services  rendered  usually 
consisted  in  giving  assistance  in  cultivating  the  lord's 
demesne.  So  long  as  the  tenant  observed  these  con- 
ditions, he  had  a  tenure  as  secure  as  that  of  knight 
service,  although  less  highly  esteemed. 

Normani,  after  At  first  this  tenure  was  confined  to  the  Saxon  free- 
lanTby  Socage  men,  but  it  is  probable  that  as  the  kingdom  became 
tenure.  morc  Settled,  and  trade  increased,  many  of  the  Nor- 

mans held  lands  in  this  way  (t),  since  we  learn  that 
tenants  by  socage  were  numerous  even  before  the 
Fealty  an  inci- reign  of  Edward  the  First  (J),      Every  tenant  by 
Tenure.  socagc  was  bouud  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  his 

lord,  and  later  on,  when  the  obligation  of  military 
Homage  lome- service  ccascd   to  be  personal,  he  appears  to  have 

times  added.  *        ^^      ^  r  i       /7\ 

occasionally  done  homage  also  (a;). 

Every  tenant  Besides  the  public  ceremonies  of  homage  and  fealty, 
lidyputin'*  it  was  also  neccssary  that  every  tenant,  whether  by 
Eu  lani"  **'    knight  service  or  by  socage,  should  be  openly  put  in 

formal  possession  of  the  land  which  he  was  to  hold. 

Liyery  of        This  was  Called  "  livery  (delivery)  of  the  seisin,"  and 

***^  might  be  accomplished  either  by  a  delivery  by  the 

lord  to  the  tenant  of  some  fantastic  symbol ;  or  by  a 


bound  to  assist  in  ploughing  their  lords*  lands — by  others  to  the  Saxon 
toe,  which  signifies  a  franchise  or  privilege. 

(t)  As  early  as  the  date  of  Domesday  Book  (1085)  many  of  the 
burdens  of  tenures  had  been  commuted  into  money  payments,  i  Ellis^ 
Domesday  viiL 

0*)  2  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  483. 

ijt)  2  Bl  Com.  79. 
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public  acknowledgment  of  the  grant  made  by  both 
parties  in  one  of  the  king's  courts;  or,  on  the  land, 
bj  the  lord's  handing  to  the  tenant,  before  witnesses, 
some  symbol  of  the  land  itself,  such  as  a  sod  or  piece 
of  turf.  When  the  king  made  a  grant  he  usually 
directed  a  writ  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the 
lands  lay,  commanding  him  to  deliver  seisin  of  them 
to  the  grantee  (/).  The  vassal  to  whom  livery  of 
seisin  had  been  made  was  deemed  to  be  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  feud,  and  was  therefore  said  to  be 
**  enfeofifed."  In  addition  to  this  formal  putting  into  a  deed  also 
possession,  it  was  usual,  as  early  as  the  Conquest,  to  ^'^^ ' 
have  a  charter  or  deed,  evidencing  the  fact  of  feoff- 
ment having  been  made  (m). 

Those  barons  who  received  their  lands  direct  from  Tenants  %n 
the  king  were  called  tenants  in  capite  (in  chief),  and  ^e  to  the  king. 
these  naturally  did  homage  and  fealty  to  him.     Other  ^n^a^JJ^id  not 
tenants  at  first  did  so  only  to  the  lords  from  whom  **  fi»*- 
they  had  received  their  lands,  but  about  twenty  years  trodaced. 
after  the  Conquest  a  law  was  passed  that  all  freemen 
should  profess  themselves  to  be  vassals  of  William  as 
king,  and  thus  bound  to  do  homage  and  fealty  to  him 
as  well  as  to  their  lords.     The  king,  from  whom  the  Km^r  styitd 
lands  were  originally  derived,  was  in  consequence  said  mount.*'*" 
to  be  the  "lord  paramount,"  whilst  the  intermediate 
donors  were  called  "  mesne  "  (middle)  lords,  and  thus  other  lordi 
sprung  up  the  theory,  which  still  holds  good,  that  all  Lords.   **-^ 
lands  in  this  country  are  held  from  the  sovereign,  who 
(homage  having  been  abolished)  is  still  entitled  to  an 
oath  of  fealty  from  every  owner  of  land,  although  the 
obligation  is  never  enforced.     And  hence  also  it  is 
that^  as  mentioned  in  our  Introduction,  it  is  more 
accurate  to  speak  of  a  person  as  having  an  "  estate  *' 
in  land,  or  as  being  a  tenant  of  land,  than  as  being 
the  owner  of  land. 


{l)  Mad.  Form.  Aug.  z. 
(m)  Ibid.  iiL 
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Court  Baron  In  addition  to  the  varions  services  which  he  was 
eyeo'^manon  entitled  to  claim  from  his  tenants,  every  baron  who 
bad  received  a  manor  from  the  Crown  had,  as  an 
essential  incident  of  his  grant,  the  right  to  hold  a 
Court  Baron  (n),  to  which  all  his  free  tenants  were 
bound  to  come.  It  was  at  these  courts  that  homage 
and  fealty  were  publicly  performed,  and  they  also 
served  the  purpose  of  adjusting  claims  and  differences 
between  the  lord  and  his  tenants,  or  between  the 
tenants  themselves.  In  these  matters  the  tenants 
were  the  judges,  and  the  proceedings  were  recorded 
by  the  lord's  steward  or  deputy  on  the  manor  roll. 
Courts  baron  had,  originally,  a  criminal  as  well  as  a 
civil  jurisdiction,  but  their  criminal  jurisdiction  was 
soon  taken  away  from  them,  and  since  civil  proceed- 
ings originated  in  them  were  liable,  at  any  stage,  to 
be  transferred  to  the  king's  courts,  the  court  baron 
soon  fell  into  disuse. 

YUleinTttiiure.  Besides  the  tenures  of  knight  service  and  socage, 
by  one  of  which  every  freeman  held  his  lands,  there 
gradually  arose  another  of  an  inferior  nature.  There 
had  existed  amongst  the  Saxons,  previously  to  the 
Conquest,  a  large  number  of  serfs  or  slaves,  who  were 
either  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Celtic  popula- 
tion, or  else  Saxons  who,  through  extreme  poverty  (o), 
or  the  commission  of  some  crime,  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  slavery.  These  wretched  creatures  were  but 
little  affected  by  the  Conquest  beyond  the  change  of 
masters  which  it  entailed.  Some  of  them  were  em- 
ployed in  the  lowest  menial  offices,  the  others  (called 
by  the  Normans  "  villeins")  were  employed  in  culti- 
vating the  lords'  demesne  lands,  and  were  allotted  in 
return  a  small  plot  of  ground  from  which  to  extract 
subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families.  These 
lands  they  held  entirely  at  the  will  of  their  lord,  a 


(n)  Melwi^  v.  Luter,  4  Rep.  26*. 
(0)  HalUm*8  Middle  Ages,  3S4. 
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natural  consequence  of  their  being  themselyes  his 
property.  This  tenure  (if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to 
have  been  originally  a  tenure  at  all)  was  called 
"Villein  Tenure/'  and  was  said  to  be  base,  both  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  services  rendered,  and  of 
the  uncertainty  which  accompanied  them ;  the  serf 
being  also  unable  to  quit  the  manor  without  his  lord's 
permission. 

Thus  the  three  great  tenures   established  in  this  Three  great 
country  soon   after  the   Conquest    were   Tenure   by  aftw^e  Cou- 
Xnight  Service,  Socage  Tenure,  and  Villein  Tenure*      ^SnurTby 

Knight  Ser- 

There  was  also  another  variety  of  socage  tenure  Tenure,  «nd 
which  deserves  mention.  We  learn  from  Bracton  (p)  J^^"^  ^®"" 
that  there  were  in  his  time  (about  1 285)  on  the  king's  vmein  Socage, 
demesne,  in  addition  to  the  serfs,  free  men  (probably  1^"^^°  'f  it. 
of  the  lowest  class  amongst  the  Saxons),  who  had 
formerly  held  their  lands  by  services  free  and  certain, 
and  that  after  the  Conquest  these  received  their  hold- 
ings back  again  to  hold  in  villenage  (that  is,  by  villein 
tenure)  on  condition  of  performing  services  base,  but 
freely  performed  and  certain.  "These  indeed,"  he 
says,  **  are  said  to  be  bound  to  the  soil,  but  they  are 
none  the  less  free,  and  although  they  may  do  base 
services,  they  do  them,  not  by  reason  of  their  per- 
sonal condition,  but  by  reason  of  their  tenure;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  bound  to  the  soU  because  they 
enjoy  this  privilege,  that  they  cannot  be  removed  so 
long  as  they  perform  their  due  services  ;  nor  can  they 
be  compelled  to  remain  unless  they  choose.  And  to 
these  no  deeds"  (showing  their  title  to  their  lands) 
"are  given,  but  if  wrongfully  dispossessed  of  their 
lands  they  can  be  restx)red,  because  they  can  show 
that  they  knew  the  certainty  of  their  services  and 
works  by  the  year." 

[p)  Lilx  i.  &  It,  t  I. 
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This  tenure  was  called  '*  Yillein  Socage/'  because  it 
partook  of  the  nature  of  both  free  and  base  tenures. 
It  is  to  be  found  only  in  lands  of  ancient  demesne, 
that  is,  in  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  immediately 
after  the  Conquest,  from  which  cause  it  is  sometimes 
Villein  Socage  Called  Tenure  by  Ancient  Demesne,  and  was  probably 


TenuitTby       tbe  rcsult  of  the  policy  of  the  Conqueror,  who,  in  the 
ancient  de-      earlier  years  of  his  reign,  made  many  attempts  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  his  new  subjects. 


Burgage 
Tenure. 


There  were,  besides,  some  other  varieties  of  socage 
tenure  which  may  be  here  briefly  noticed.  Of  these 
was  Burgage  (or  Borough)  tenure,  where  houses,  or 
lands  formerly  the  sites  of  houses,  were  held  of  the 
king,  or  of  some  lord,  by  a  certain  established  rent  {q). 
These  boroughs  had  often  customs  of  their  own,  such 
as  that  of  Borough  English,  by  which  a  man's  land 
descended  to  his  youngest  son,  and  the  custom  of  the 
City  of  London,  by  which  all  sons  succeeded  in  equal 
shares  on  the  father's  death.  These  customs  are  for 
the  most  part  abolished,  but  one,  namely.  Gavelkind, 
still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  Kent :  its  principal  charac- 
teristics are  that  the  course  of  descent  is  to  all  the  sons 
equally ;  that  an  infant,  if  of  the  age  of  fifteen  years 
or  upwards,  can  make  a  binding  disposition  of  his  land 
by  means  of  feoffment  and  livery  of  seisin ;  and  that 
an  estate  by  curtesy  (the  meaning  of  which  will  be 
explaimed  hereafter)  in  Gravelkind  differs  from  that 
in  ordinary  freehold  land. 


Tenure  in 
Frankal- 
moign. 


There  was  also  tenure  in  Frankalmoign,  which  was 
where  the  religious  houses  or  corporations  received 
land  to  hold  in  perpetuity,  generally  on  condition  of 
praying  for  the  donor  and  his  heirs.    No  obligation  of 


(q)  Boroughs  held  of  the  King  were  often  let  out  to  farm,  I  Mad. 
Exeh.  33a  They  were  alao  subject  to  the  payment  of  **  tallage,"  or 
tax,  to  Uie  king,  or  to  the  lord  of  whom  they  were  held. 
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fealty  attached  to  this  tenure,  the  divine  service  ren- 
dered being  considered  of  a  higher  nature.  This 
form  of  tenure  exists  at  the  present  day,  and  is  that 
by  which  the  parochial  clergy,  and  many  ecclesiastical 
and  charitable  foundations,  hold  their  lands. 

The  original  incidents  of  tenure  by  knight  service  New  inoidenti 
were,  as  we  have  seen,  Homage  and  Fealty.     There  KiS^ht^Ser- 
soon,  however,  grew  up  many  others  of  a  more  bur-  ^^*'*" 
densome  kind,  some  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  pre-existing  Saxon  tenure,  but  all 
having  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier  grants  had 
been  matters  of  bounty.    Thus,  when  it  first  became 
customary  to  allow  the  child  of  a  deceased  tenant  to 
succeed  him  in  his  feud,  this  was  a  matter  of  favour, 
not  of  right,  and  the  successor  or  heir  would  therefore 
pay  to  the  lord  a  sum  of  money  called  a  Kelief  (r),  in  Relief, 
acknowledgment  of  the  benefit  conferred.     Similarly, 
when  later  on  t|ie  tenant  attained  to  the  privilege  of 
transferring  his  feud  during  his  lifetime  (s)  (a  point  to 
which  we  shall  advert  presently),  he  paid  to  the  lord 
a  Fine  in  order  to  obtain  his  permission  for  so  doing.  Fine, 
and  the  name  of  Fine  thus  came  to  be  given  to  any 
sum  of  money  paid  to  the  lord  on  a  transfer  of  the 
tenant's  land,  whether  by  sale  or  in  consequence  of  his 
death.    Again,  the  vassal,  who  owed  everything  to  the 
bounty  of  his  lord,  might  naturally  be  expected  to 
assist  him  in  any  pressing  emergency.     Thus  if  the 
lord  were  taken  a  prisoner,  the  faithful  vassal  would 
be  bound  to  assist  in  procuring  his  ransom.     If  his 
eldest  son  were   knighted  or   his  daughter  married 
(both  matters  involving  considerable  outlay),  the  vassal 
would  be  expected  to  contribute ;  and  these  payments 
or  Aids,  at  first  voluntary,  soon  grew  to  be  regular  Aids, 
incidents  of  his  tenure.    The  favours  conferred  on  the 


(r)  From  the  Latin  rdevare,  to  lift  or  take  up. 
(»)  In  ancient  times  alienation  was  aocomplished  by  the  tenant's 
SttZTenderiiig  his  fee  to  the  lord,  who  regranted  to  the  tenant's  nominee. 
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Wardahip» 


Marriage. 


Escheat  and 
Forfeiture. 


tenant  benefited  his  family  as  well  as  himself.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  children  of  a  deceased 
tenant  should  seek  the  protection  of  their  bene&ctor. 
If  the  heir  was  under  age,  and  unable  to  render  the 
services  the  performance  of  which  had  been  the  condi- 
tion of  his  father's  tenure,  the  lord  would  constitute 
himself  his  guardian,  and  take  charge  of  his  lands 
until  the  heir  was  fit  to  do  so,  receiving  in  the  mean- 
time the  profits  of  the  estate  in  lieu  of  the  services  to 
which  he  was  entitled.  This  Wardship  continued  until 
the  heir,  if  a  male,  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
or,  if  a  female,  that  of  fourteen  years.  It  then  came 
to  an  end,  and  the  heir  was  entitled  to  enter  into  pos- 
session of  the  land  without  paying  any  relief.  In 
addition  to  wardship  there  was  the  incident  of  Mar- 
riage. The  feudal  barons  were  often  engaged  in  small 
private  wars,  and  it  was  therefore  of  importance  to 
the  lord  that  no  tenant  of  his  should  wed  one  of  his 
enemies.  He  claimed,  in  consequence,  a  right  to  for- 
bid any  proposed  marriage,  and  if  he  were  the  guardian 
of  a  female  ward,  he  would  naturally  himself  look  out 
for  a  husband  for  her.  Lastly,  there  were  Escheat  and 
Forfeiture.  If  the  tenant  died  without  heirs,  the  land 
*'  escheated "  (t)  to  the  lord  who  had  granted  it ;  if 
he  neglected  to  perform  the  services  due  from  him,  or 
if  he  were  convicted  of  cowardice,  or  of  some  grievous 
crime,  his  feud  was  taken  from  him,  and  became  for- 
feited to  his  lord. 


Burdens  of 
tenure  by 
Knight  Ser- 
vice become 
▼ery  heavy. 


But  these  incidents,  not  unreasonable  in  their  origin, 
and  so  long  as  they  were  kept  within  due  limits,  came 
in  time  to  assume  formidable  proportions,  and  the 
burdens  which  they  imposed  seemed  the  more  grievous 
as  the  original  principle  on  which  feuds  were  con- 
ferred was  lost  sight  of.  For  in  time  the  transmission 
of  a  man's  feud  to  his  heir,  or  the  alienation  of  it  dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  originally  matters  of  favour,  grew  to 


(t)  From  the  French  efdkoir,  to  fall  in. 
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be  looked  upon  as  rights,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the 
lords  took  "every  opportunity  of  enriching  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  tenants  who  no  longer  recognised 
them  as  their  benefactors.  Thus  a  fine  was  still  im- 
posed on  alienation  or  succession,  whilst  the  amounts 
claimed  were  at  first  arbitrary,  although  afterwards 
regulated  according  to  the  value  of  the  land.  Aids 
too  were  claimed  on  various  pretexts  other  than  those 
originally  contemplated.  But  it  was  chiefly  in  the 
matters  of  wardship  and  marriage  that  the  rapacity  of 
the  lords  was  shown.  For  the  lord,  who  formerly  was 
the  careful  guardian  of  the  heir's  estate,  now  began 
to  consider  his  charge  as  a  mere  opportunity  for  plun- 
der. Timber  was  cut  down,  hedges  and  buildings 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and,  in  addition,  the  heir 
was  now  compelled  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  half  a  year's 
value  of  his  land  before  the  lord  would  grant  him  that 
livery  of  seisin  necessary  to  perfect  his  title.  As  to 
marriage,  the  lord  now  claimed  the  right  to  dispose  of 
his  ward  in  matrimony,  and  to  suggest  a  match  which 
he  considered  suitable,  having  previously  bargained  to 
receive  a  sum  of  money  from  the  relatives  of  the  pro- 
posed husband  or  wife.  The  ward  who  refused  to 
come  into  this  arrangement  was  liable,  if  a  male,  to 
forfeit  double  the  sum  which  the  lord  was  to  have 
received;  or,  if  a  female,  could  not  sue  out  her  livery 
until  she  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one :  whilst  even 
if  the  lord  had  not  proposed  any  marriage,  he  was 
entitled,  on  the  ward's  coming  of  age,  to  such  a  sum 
as  he  might  be  expected  to  have  received  had  he  nego- 
tiated an  alliance. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  lords  themselves 
received  any  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
king.  On  the  contrary,  the  burdens  imposed  on  them 
were  still  more  grievous,  and  formed  some  excuse  for 
the  pressure  which  they  put  on  their  own  tenants. 
For  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  the  ten- 
ants in  capite  were  liable  to  that  of  Primer  Seisin,  or 
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right  which  the  king  had  to  take  the  profits  of  an 
estate  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  heir  had  attained 
full  age ;  and  besides  this,  every  heir  was  bound  to  be 
made  a  knight,  an  occasion  which  served  as  a  pretext 
for  fresh  extortions  (u). 

Another  and  more  recent  burden  pressed  heavily 
upon  all  tenants  by  Knight  Service,  whether  from  the 
king  or  from  a  mesne  lord.  The  obligation  of  mili^ 
tary  service  had  been  at  first  personal,  but  after  a 
short  time  it  became  usual  for  the  army  to  be  made 
up  of  hired  soldiery,  the  tenants  by  Knight  Service 
paying  a  tax  called  Escuage  in  lieu  of  personal  service 
(v).  From  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third  escuage  be- 
came almost  universal  (so  that  the  name  of  Tenure  by 
Escuage  replaced  that  of  Tenure  by  Ejiight  Service) ; 
and  although  knights  and  gentlemen  might  be  found 
serving  in  the  army,  they  did  so  for  pay,  and  not  by 
virtue  of  their  birth  or  the  tenure  of  their  land  (w). 

Advantages  of  From  many  of  these  burdens  Socage  tenure  was 
awtenSre by fr®®»  whilst  thoso  which  it  did  sustain  pressed  less 
KnigUSer-     heavily.     Thus  Belief  was  due  from  the  heir  of  a 

▼ice*  •' 

tenant  in  Socage ;  but  it  consisted  simply  in  the  4)ay- 
ment  of  a  sum  equivalent  to  one  year's  rental  of  the 
land.  Fines  were  payable  on  alienation,  and  lands 
held  in  Socage  were  liable  to  Escheat  and  Forfeiture. 
The  tenants  were  also  bound  to  furnish  Aids  for 
knighting  the  lord's  son  and  marrying  his  eldest 
daughter.  And  tenants  in  Socage  became  further 
liable  to  payment  of  Escuage,  but  the  amount  was 
always  certain  (x).  But  it  was  principally  in  respect 
of  Wardship  and  Marriage  that  Socage  tenure  and 
that  by  Knight  Service  diflfered:  for  in  the  former 

(u)  For  an  illuBtration  of  the  height  to  which  these  abases  bad  naen^ 
see  Chn3tie*9  Memoirs  of  S/u^fteaburyt  pp.  7-12. 

(v)  This  tax  stiU  remained  uncertain,  being  assessed  by  Parliament 
after  the  termination  of  a  war.    Litt.  Ten.  s.  9$. 

(v)  2  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  479. 

[x)  Litt  Ten.  s.  98. 
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the  wardship  of  an  infant  heir  did  not  belong  to 
the  lord  (inasmuch  as  he  was  not  entitled  to  claim 
militaiy  service),  but  to  the  infant's  nearest  relation, 
not  being  one  capable  of  succeeding  him  by  descent, 
who,  on  the  infant's  coming  of  age,  was  bound  to 
account  to  him  for  all  rents  and  profits  of  the  land 
leceived  during  minority;  and  in  like  manner  the 
guardian  could  gain  no  benefit  by  his  ward's  marriage. 

Whilst  the  free  tenures  thus  put  on  new  burdens,  improToment 
the  position  of  the  tenants  by  base  tenure  gradually  ^^^ 
improved.  The  clergy  of  that  day  lost  no  opportunity 
of  impressing  upon  the  lords  the  sinfulness  of  keeping 
their  Christian  brethren  in  bondage,  whilst  the  courts 
were  quick  to  construe  any  dealings  between  the  lord 
and  his  villein  as  the  manumission  of  the  latter  (y). 
The  consequence  was  that  by  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Sixth  nearly  all  the  villeins  had  become  freemen, 
except  a  few  belonging  to  the  clergy  (z). 

At  the  same  time  that  the  personal  status  of  the 
villeins  was  thus  changed  for  the  better,  their  tenure 
also  improved.  Por  when  it  became  usual  to  allow 
them  and  their  children  to  enjoy  their  possessions 
without  interruption,  the  courts  began  to  decide  that 
they  had  acquired,  by  their  long-continued  enjoyment, 
a  right  to  hold  their  lands  without  reference  to  their 
lord's  will,  so  long  as  they  performed  their  accustomed 
services,  which  now  included  fealty.  From  this  the 
next  step  was,  as  in  the  case  of  feuds,  to  make  to 
them  grants  of  land  so  worded  as  to  entitle  their 
issue,  if  they  had  any,  to  succeed  them.  Their  lands 
were  still  granted  to  them  to  be  held  at  the  will  of 
their  lord,  and  their  tenure  was  still  conditional  on 
the  performance  of  their  due  services,  and  had  as  its 
incidents  Belief  (here  called  Heriots),  Fines,  Escheat, 


iy)  Thus  taking  homage  from  a  villein  made  him  a  freeman. 
<2)  2  BL  Com.  96. 
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and  Forfeiture ;  but  gradually  such  grants  came  to 
express  that  the  tenant  was  to  hold,  not  only  at  the 
will  of  the  lord,  but  "  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor;"  and  these  words  were  laid  hold  of  by  the 
courts  as  a  means  of  restricting  the  lord's  privileges. 
For  it  was  now  said  that  the  lord's  will  must  not  be 
arbitrary,  but  that  the  tenant  who  could  show  that  it 
had  been  the  custom  that  lands  should  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  same  family  should  not  be  turned 
out  of  his  land  so  long  as  he  performed  the  services 
due  from  him,  and  this  rule  held  good  even  in  the 
case  of  grants  made  only  for  a  life  or  lives,  if  it  could 
be  shown  to  be  the  invariable  custom  of  the  manor 
to  renew  them  from  time  to  time  as  became  necessary. 
The  tenants  were  also  held  entitled  to  any  privileges 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  them  time  out  of  mind ; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  the  heriots  and  fines  to  be  paid 
were  to  be  regulated  by  the  custom  of  the  manor,  and 
even  the  custom  was  afterwards  made  subject  to  the 
condition  that  it  must  be  reasonable. 

EstabiiBhment  When  the  villeins  thus  came  to  acquire  a  prescrip- 
Courts.  °***^  tive  right  to  their  lands,  it  was  the  interest  both  of 
the  lords  and  of  themselves  to  preserve  an  accurate 
record  of  the  lands  which  they  held,  and  of  the 
various  customary  rents  and  services  on  which  they 
held  them.  For  this  purpose  Customary  Courts  were 
established,  at  which,  by  analogy  to  the  Court  Baron, 
all  the  customary  tenants  were  bound  to  attend.  But, 
unlike  the  freeholders  at  a  Court  Baron,  the  customary 
tenants  were  not  judges,  that  office  being  held  by  the 
lord's  steward.  At  each  meeting  of  this  court,  which 
generally  took  place  once  in  three  weeks,  the  steward 
produced  the  roll  of  the  manor  containing  the  names 
of  the  tenants  and  their  services,  the  tenants,  who 
were  said  to  form  the  Homage,  proceeded  to  "  present " 
for  the  information  of  the  lord  any  matters  affecting 
the  manor  which  had  taken  place  since  the  last  sitting, 
and  these  were  all  duly  entered  by  the  steward  on  the 
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court  roll.    Tenants  of  this  kind  received  no  deed  or 

evidence  of  their  title,  which  depended  entirely  upon 

the  court  roll  and  upon  the  copies  of,  or  extracts  from, 

it  made  by  the  steward.    For  this  reason  these  tenants 

became  known  as  tenants  by  Copy  of  Court  Boll,  or 

Copyholders,  and  their  tenure  as  Copyhold  (a),  and  viiiein  Tenare 

thus  their  position  was  made  much  the  same  as  that  Copyhold 

of  the  tenants  by  Villein  Socage :  the  various  ser-  Tenure. 

vices  which  they  were  bound  to  render  being,  as  a 

rule,  gradually  converted  into  fixed  money  payments. 

Thus  the  copyholders  practically  acquired  fees,  but 

the  tenure  itself  remained,  in  contemplation  of  law, 

one  at  the  will  of  the  lord,  and  is  still  spoken  of  as  Copyhold 

base,  in  contradistinction  to  the  free  Socage  tenure  bm. 

which  exists  at  the  present  day. 

The  heavy  burdens  of  tenure  by  Knight  Service  Tenure  by 
were  partly  taken  away  by  the  charter  of  Henry  the  vioe^medVnto 
First,  and  by  the  Great  Charter  of  John,  but  still  So«««  Tenure. 

continued  to  exist,  although  in  a  lesser  degree.  As 
trade  increased,  and  the  middle  classes  obtained  more 
influence,  the  grievance  of  military  tenures  became 
intolerable.  Consequently,  at  the  Bestoration  of 
Charles  the  Second,  Parliament  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  abolishing  military  tenures,  and  a  law  (b) 
was  passed,  enacting  that  all  wardships,  liveries, 
primer  seisins,  values  and  forfeitures  of  marriage,  by 
reason  of  any  tenure  of  the  king  or  others,  be  totally 
taken  away :  that  all  fines  for  alienations,  tenures  by 
homage,  knight  service,  and  escuage,  and  also  all  aids 
for  marrying  the  daughter  and  knighting  the  son,  and 
all  tenures  of  the  king  in  capite,  be  likewise  taken 
away ;  and  that  all  sorts  of  tenures  held  of  the  king 
or  others  be  turned  iato  free  and  common  Socage,  save 
only  tenures  in  frankalmoign,  copyholds,  and  the 
honorary  services  of  grand-serjeanty,  which  consisted 


(a)  Co.  Litt  58*. 
(6)  12  Car.  IL  a  24. 
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in  carrying  the  king's  banner  or  his  sword,  or  in  being 
his  butler,  champion,  or  other  officer  at  his  coronation. 

We  have  now  seen  how  tenure  by  Knight  Service 
became  merged  in  that  of  Socage,  and  also  how  Copy* 
hold  Tenure  became  gradually  established  amongst  us ; 
the  result  being  that  these  two  tenures,  the  one  free, 
the  other  base,  are  the  only  kinds  by  which  land  is 
now  held  in  England.  We  proceed  next  to  inquire 
what  estates  may  be  held  in  land ;  and  this  will  in- 
volve  the  necessity  of  first  tracing  the  steps  by  which 
the  present  power  of  alienating  real  property  was 
arrived  act 

Earliwfeei  It  has  been  previously  mentioned  that  one  of  the 

to  tiM  tenuit's  earliest  forms  of  estates  in  land  was  that  which  con- 

istue.  ferred  an  estate  for  life  upon  the  recipient,  and  at  the 

same  time  gave  his  children,  if  he  had  any,  a  right  to 

succeed  him  in  the  possession  of  the  land  after  his 

death.     These  estates  were,  as  we  have  seen,  called 

Feuds  or  Fees,  and  the  course  of  descent  was  usually 

to  the  eldest  son  and  his  issue,  or,  if  he  had  none,  then 

to  the  next  son  and  his  issue,  and  so  on ;  and  failing 

these,  to  the  daughters  and  their  issue.     But  in  the 

event  of  the  tenant's  having  no  issue,  or  of  his  issue 

failing,  his  estate  escheated  to  his  lord.     When  fees 

were  first  established,  the  deed  which  usually  followed 

Feeiwere*       livery  of  seisin  expressed  that  the  land  in  question 

Soffe«*ind*hU  ^*^  ^^^  granted  to  the  tenant  or  "  feoffee  "  and  his 

hein.    ^        "  heirs."     The  word  "  heirs "  originally  meant  only  a 

pnAiiy  meant  man's  issue,  they  alone  being  the  persons  entitled  to 

"■'*••  succeed  him.     Gradually,  however,  it  became  allow* 

able,  if  a  tenant  died  without  issue,  for  at  first  a 

Hein  now  in-  brother,  and  finally,  all  collateral  relations,  provided 

id^oouTw  ^^^7  ^®^  descended  from,  and  were  of  the  blood  of, 

teiationa  cap-   the  Original  feoffee  (c),  to  succeed  to  the  feud,  and  the 

■ion.  word  *'  heirs  "  thus  came  to  include  all  such  persons. 

{c)  Wright,  Ten.  I& 
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The  heir,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  entitled  to  succeed 

to  a  fee,  not  by  reason  of  any  favour  of  the  tenant  in 

possession  of  it,  but  because  be  had  been  designated 

for  that  purpose  in  the  grant  of  the  fee.    He  had  thus 

a  material  interest  in  preserving  the  fee,  and  his  con-  Hou'b  oouent 

sent  was  therefore,  at  first,  necessary  to  allow  of  its Il!ry7oriSSna. 

alienation.     So  also  was  that  of  the  lord,  for  he,  hav-  tionof  afee. 

,-.,..      Lord's  oonsent 

mg  granted  it  to  certain  persons,  had  a  right  to  insist  alio  necessary. 

that  no  one  else  should  hold  it,  since  otherwise  the 

rents  and  services  on  condition  of  rendering  which  it 

had  been  granted  might  not  be  properly  performed, 

and  the  lord  would  also  have  less  chance  of  regaining 

the  lands  by  escheat.     But  when  the  word  "  heirs  "  Lords  i^rmit 

came  to  have  a  more  comprehensive  meaning,  the^^**^^' 

lord's  prospect  pf  escheat  was  considerably  diminished. 

He  had  therefore  no  great  interest  in  preventing  his 

tenant  from  alienating  a  part  of  his  fee :  on  the  con- 

traiy,  if  he  could  get  an  immediate  payment  or  fine 

for  giving  his  consent,  alienation  was  to  his  advan^ 

tage,  for  the  old  tenant  still  remained  subject  to  the 

performance  of  all  the  services  due  to  the  lord,  whilst 

the  land  acquired  by  the  new  tenant  remained  liable 

for  the  payment  of  all  the  rents  in  consideration  of 

which  it  had  been  originally  granted  (d).    Moreover, 

the  lords  took  care,  after  a  time,  to  guard  themselves 

against  risk  of  losing  their  tenant's  services  by  insert* 

ing  in  the  Great  Charter  of  Henry  the  Third  a  proviso 

(e)  that  no  freeman  should,  from  thenceforth,  give  or 

sell  any  part  of  his  land,  but  so  that,  of  the  residue, 

the  lord  of  the  fee  might  have  the  services  due  to  him 

which  belonged  to  the  fee.     Since,  then,  the  tenant, 

who  was  anxious  to  sell  his  land,  and  the  lord,  who 

was  the    only  person   powerful    enough   to  prevent 

him,  bad  come  to  an  understanding  on  the  subject,  it 

is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  heir's  right  of  sue-  Heir's  oonsent 

cession  was  soon  ignored,  and  his  power  of  forbidding  ^^^y^°' 


{d)  Perkins'  Profitable  Book,  s.  674. 
(0  9  Hen.  III.  c.  31. 
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a  transfer  of  the  fee  lost  to  him.  These  changes  were 
not  indeed  effected  all  at  once ;  for  instance,  the  first 
law,  which  permitted  the  alienation  (J)  of  fees,  only 
applied  to  lands  which  a  man  had  himself  purchased, 
which  must,  moreover,  have  been  expressed  to  be 
granted  to  him,  his  heirs,  and  "  assigns ; "  and  after- 
wards, when  the  alienation  of  inherited  lands  was 
permitted,  its  exercise  was  limited  to  one-fourth  of 
such  lands  {g).  But  as  early  as  the  year  1290,  the 
statute  of  Quia  JEmptores  (h),  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  again  presently,  allowed  all  persons 
except  the  king's  tenants  in  capite  to  alienate  all  or 
any  part  of  their  lands  at  their  discretion.  And  even 
these  tenants  in  eapite  were  not  long  afterwards  (t) 
permitted  to  alienate  their  fees  on  paying  a  fine  to 
the  king. 

Paning  of  tlie  The  loss  of  the  heir's  right  to  prevent  the  alienation 
QuiaSmjh  of  a  fee  bid  fair  at  one  time  to  involve  the  loss  to  the 
*^^^*  lord  of  the  feudal  rights  subject  to  which  the  fee  was 

held.  For  when  once  the  privilege  of  alienating  fees 
without  the  heir's  consent  had  obtained  a  firm  footing, 
the  tenants  began  to  look  upon  them  as  their  own; 
and  taking  advantage,  probably,  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
began,  without  the  consent  of  their  lords,  themselves 
to  "  subinfeudate  "  to  subtenants,  without  any  reference 
to  the  lord,  whose  seignorial  rights  were  thus  infringed 
upon.  But  when  the  kingdom  became  more  settled 
under  Edward  the  First,  the  lords  quickly  resumed 
their  former  rights.  It  was  too  late  to  forbid  the 
transfer  of  a  fee  without  the  lord's  consent,  but  they 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  subinfeudation  by  causing 
to  be  passed  a  statute  (A;),  (known,  from  its  opening 

(/)  LL  Hen.  L  o.  70. 
(o)  2  BL  Com.  289. 
(A)  18  Ed.  I.  Btat.  I. 
{%)  I  Ed.  III.  c.  12. 
{k)  x8  Ed.  I.  Stat  i. 
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words  (2),  €18  the  statute  of  Quia  JSmptores)^  which  en^ 
acted  (m)  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  every  freeman 
to  sell  at  his  own  pleasure  his  lands  and  tenements,  or 
part  of  them,  but  so  that  the  feoffee  should  hold  the 
same  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  same  fee  by  such  services 
and  customs  as  his  feoffor  held  before,  and  (n)  that  if 
he  sold  any  part  of  such  lands  and  tenements  to  any, 
the  feoffee  should  immediately  hold  it  of  the  chief 
lord,  and  should  be  forthwith  charged  with  the  ser- 
vices, for  so  much  as  pertained  or  ought  to  pertain  to 
the  same  chief  lord,  for  the  same  parcel,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  the  land  or  tenement  so  sold.  The 
alienation  of  a  fee  which  had  been  granted  to  a  man 
and  his  heirs,  or  to  him,  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  was 
thus  established,  and  involved  the  right  to  transfer 
an  estate  granted  to  the  feoffor  for  life  only,  which, 
when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  another  person,  was 
called  an  estate  pur  atUre  vie,  one,  that  is,  held  for  the 
lifetime  of  another.  But  during  the  period  of  time 
necessary  to  bring  about  these  changes  there  had 
grown  up  another  kind  of  fee,  to  which  different  rules 
applied,  and  which  now  claims  our  consideration. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  earlier  fees  descended  Origin  of  the 
only  to  a  man's  issue,  and  that  the  word  "heirs"  ^^ 
denoted  only  persons  answering  to  that  description. 
It  is  probable  that  fees  limited  to  the  feoffee's  issue 
were  the  only  kind  known  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
since  fees  only  began  to  be  introduced  into  Europe 
about  the  year  looo  (o).  It  was  immaterial,  there- 
fore, at  that  time,  whether  a  grant  were  made  to  a 
man  and  **  his  heirs,"  or  to  him  and  ''  the  heirs  of  his 
body."  But  when  the  word  '*  heirs  "  came  to  mean  a 
great  many  people  besides  the  feoffee's  issue,  there 
arose  a  marked  difference  between  the  two  forms  of 


(f)  AH  the  older  itatutes  were  in  legal  Latin. 

(m)  C.  I. 

(n)  G.  2. 

(o)  Somner  on  Gavelkind,  I03. 
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Conditional 
Fees. 


BtatnteDe 
Doms, 


grant.  For  although  the  new  construction  put  upon 
the  word  "  heirs,"  by  taking  away  to  a  great  extent 
the  lord's  chances  of  escheat,  rendered  him  indifferent 
to  the  alienation  of  a  fee  granted  to  a  man  and  his 
heirs,  it  was  far  otherwise  when  the  fee  had  been 
given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  since  these 
words  did  not  admit  of  any  larger  interpretation,  and 
consequently  the  lord's  chances  of  escheat  were  still  of 
considerable  value.  Hence  although  when  fees  began 
to  be  alienated,  those  granted  in  such  a  manner  be* 
came  capable  of  transfer,  a  certain  amount  of  restric- 
tion was  imposed  with  regard  to  them.  For  the  courts 
held  that  such  a  fee  only  conferred  an  alienable  interest 
provided  that  the  grantee  had  issue  bom  to  him ;  and 
that  until  that  event  happened,  he  could  not  part  with 
his  fee.  Such  fees  acquired,  in  consequence,  the  name 
of  Conditional  Fees,  as  being  conferred  on  condition 
that  the  feoffee  had  issue,  failing  which  they  reverted 
to  the  lord.  This  view  of  the  case  did  not,  however, 
by  any  means  please  the  lords,  who  saw  their  chances 
of  escheat  thus  seriously  diminished.  Therefore,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  shortly  before  the  pass- 
ing of  the  statute  of  Quia  JEmptares,  another  Act  (jp) 
was  passed,  known  as  the  Statute  De  Donis  CondiiioTir 
alUms^  which,  first  reciting  that  in  cases  of  lands  given 
upon  condition,  after  issue  begotten  and  bom  between 
them  unto  whom  they  were  given  upon  such  condi- 
tion, heretofore  such  feoffees  had  power  to  aliene  the 
land  so  given  and  to  disinherit  their  issue  of  their 
land,  contrary  to  the  minds  of  the  givers,  and  contrary 
to  the  form  expressed  in  the  gift,  enacted  that  thence- 
forth the  will  of  the  donor  should  be  observed  accord- 
ing to  the  words  expressed  in  the  deed  of  gift,  and 
that  lands  or  tenements  given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body  or  the  like  should  go  to  his  issue,  if  any, 
or,  if  there  were  no  such  issue,  should  revert  to  the 
donor  and  his  heirs.     Such  an  estate  in  consequence 


(p)  13  Ed.  I.  Bt.  I. 
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lost  its  name  of  a  Couditional  Fee,  and  acquired  that  of  Conditionni 
Fee  Tail  (j),  since  it  was  cut  down,  or  mutilated,  by  the  f  peS  TLa*"^"^ 
exclusion  of  the  heirs  general,  and  was  to  last  only  so  other  feei 
long  as  there  remained  heirs  of  the  body  of  him  on  suiplef  *** 
whom  it  was  bestowed.    At  the  same  time  a  fee  granted 
to  a  man  and  his  heirs  became  known  as  a  Fee  Simple. 
Fees  Tail  remained  inalienable  for  about  two  hundred 
years  after  the  statute  Be  Donis,  after  which  time  they 
became,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  capable  of  being  turned 
into  Fees  Simple^  and  therefore  subject  to  alienation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  hitherto  spoken  AUenation  nt 
only  of  the  alienation  of  an  estate  during  its  owner's  ^"^^  ^^  ^^ 
lifetime,  alienation  by  will  not  having  been  estab* 
lished  until  comparatively  recent  times.  One  reason 
for  this  was  that  the  feudal  system  only  permitted 
land  to  be  transferred  by  public  delivery  of  the  im- 
mediate ownership  of  it,  a  rule  evidently  inconsistent 
with  a  transfer  by  wilL  To  a  certain  extent  this  diffi- 
culty was  overcome  by  making  a  feoffment  and  livery 
of  seisin  to  a  person  who  was,  after  the  death  of  the 
leofifor,  to  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons  as 
the  feoffor  desired;  and  this  transaction  would  be 
upheld  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  But  the  right  of 
alienation  by  will  was  not  recognised  by  the  Common 
Law  or  by  statute  until  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
In  the  reign  of  that  king  an  Act  (r)  was  passed  which 
enacted  that  all  and  every  person  having,  or  who  there* 
after  should  have,  any  manors,  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments  holden  in  Socage,  or  of  the  nature  of 
Socage  tenure,  should  have  full  and  free  liberty,  power, 
and  authority,  to  give,  dispose,  will,  and  devise  as  well, 
by  his  last  will  and  testament  in  writing,  or  otherwise 
by  any  act  or  acts  lawfully  executed  in  his  lifetime, 
all  his  said  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments, at  his  free  wiU  and  pleasure ;  and  when  by  the 


iq)  French  taiUl 

(r)  32  Hen.  VIIL  0.  I.j 
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Act  of  Charles  the  Second  previously  mentioned  («), 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  this  country  became 
held  by  Socage,  the  power  of  alienation  by  will  be* 
came  of  great  value.  It  did  not^  however,  until  recent 
times,  enable  a  person  to  dispose  of  real  property 
other  than  that  which  he  had  at  the  time  of  nmking 
his  will  But  by  the  present  Wills  Act  (t)  it  is 
enacted  (u)  that  the  power  of  disposition  by  will  shall 
extend  to  all  real  estate  to  which  the  testator  may  be 
entitled  at  the  time  of  his  death,  notwithstanding  that 
he  may  become  entitled  to  the  same  subsequently  to 
the  execution  of  his  will  The  earlier  Wills  Act  did 
not,  moreover,  extend  to  copyholds ;  but  we  shall  see, 
when  we  come  to  the  chapter  specially  devoted  to 
estates  in  land  of  this  tenure,  that  they  also  can  now 
be  disposed  of  both  during  lifetime  and  by  wilL 

EitAtetfor  It  remains  to  add  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of 

Estates  for  Tears.  The  Feudal  System,  as  we  have 
seen,  dealt  only  with  tenure  by  Military  Service:  it 
despised  all  others.  In  time,  however,  there  grew  up 
a  system  of  allowing  persons  of  inferior  degree  to 
cultivate  lands  belonging  to  the  lords  on  condition  of 
accounting  for  the  produce,  out  of  which  they  received 
a  certain  allowance  for  themselves.  They  were  thus 
little  more  than  bailiffs,  removable  at  their  lords' 
pleasure.  In  time,  however,  the  custom  of  letting 
lands  became  general,  and  such  a  tendency  ceased  to 
imply  a  necessary  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  person 
who  let  the  land  (or  "  lessor ")  over  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  let  (or  **  lessee  ").  The  lessees  conse- 
quently arrived  at  a  more  independent  position,  pay- 
ing a  fixed  rent  for  their  lands,  and,  provided  they  did 
this,  and  also  complied  with  any  other  conditions  on 
which  they  held,  were  entitled  to  undisturbed  posses- 
sion during  their  term. 

(<)  12  Car.  IL  a  24. 

(i)  7  Wm.  IV.  &  I  Vict  c.  26. 

(«)  S.  3. 
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At  first,  however,  they  had  this  right  as  against 
their  landlord  only.  For  although  a  lessee,  who  had 
been  wrongfully  turned  out  of  his  holding  by  his 
lessor,  was,  after  a  time,  permitted  to  bring  an  action 
of  ejectment  against  him,  and  thus  recover  the  land, 
besides  obtaining  damages  for  the  wrong  done,  the 
case  was  different  if  the  lessee  had  been  turned  out  by 
some  other  person  claiming  by  a  title  paramount  to 
that  of  the  lessor.  For  then  the  lessee  could  indeed 
bring  an  action  against  his  lessor  for  not  securing  him 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  land,  but  could  not 
recover  the  land  itself.  This  was  made  a  means  of 
defrauding  the  tenant,  for  a  lessor  who  wished  to  put 
an  end  to  a  lease  would  get  some  friendly  plaintiff  to 
bring  a  preconcerted  action  against  him  for  the  land, 
which  he  would  take  care  not  to  defend;  judgment 
would  accordingly  be  given  against  him,  and  the 
plaintiff  could  then  proceed  to  eject  the  lessea  An 
Act,  known  as  the  Statute  of  Gloucester  (y),  was  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  with  a  view  to  put 
a  stop  to  this  practice,  but  with  little  effect ;  and  the 
lessee  still  remained  liable  to  be  ejected  by  the  pro- 
cess above  mentioned,  until  the  passing  of  the  21 
Hen.  VIII.,  c.  1 5,  which  enacted  that  lessees,  whether 
holding  by  a  parol  or  written  lease,  or  by  one  by 
deed,  might  prove  that  the  action  was  fictitious,  and 
that  in  that  case  the  lessees  should,  notwithstanding 
such  actions,  hold  their  terms  according  to  their 
leases.  But  a  lease  was  never  recognised  by  the  law 
as  of  equal  dignity  with  estates  for  life  or  in  fee ;  it 
is  still,  therefore,  only  personal  estate,  and  the  feudal 
seisin  remains  in  the  person  who  has  the  first  estate  Ertate  for 
for  Ufe  or  in  fee,  after  the  term  comes  to  an  end ;  and  frJJh^id."*** 
who  is  therefore  distinguished  as  the  freeholder,  since 
it  is  he,  and  not  the  lessee,  who  holds  from  the  lord  Always  aUen- 
paramount  One  advantage  indeed  formerly  gained  * 
by  the  low  estimation  in  which  terms  of  years  are 


(v)  6  Ed.  L  0.  II. 
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held  by  the  law  was  that  they  could  be,  unlike  more 
honourable  estates,  freely  disposed  of  either  during  the 
tenant's  lifetime  or  by  his  will;  but  this  advantage 
has  now  disappeared,  being,  as  we  have  seen,  no  longer 
peculiar  to  personal  estate. 

Summary.  The  estates,  therefore,  in  corporeal  hereditaments 

which  we  'have  to  consider  are,  besides  the  minor 
estates  conferred  by  a  tenancy  at  will  or  at  sufferance 
(terms  to  be  explained  hereafter),  Estates  for  Tears, 
Estates  for  Life,  Estates  in  Fee  Tail,  and  Estates  in 
Fee  Simple.  We  will  go  on  to  examine  them  separ- 
ately, taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  have 
just  been  named.  In  so  doing,  we  shall,  at  first,  treat 
of  such  estates  as  being  held  in  land  or  freehold 
tenure  only,  reserving  the  subjects  of  copyholds  for 
special  consideration  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


(     31     ) 


CHAPTER  11. 

OF   AN   ESTATE   FOB   TEAB& 

We  saw  in  the  previous  chapter  that  one  great  dis- 
tinction between  estates  for  years  and  those  for  life  or 
any  greater  interest  is  that  the  former  are  personal 
and  the  latter  real  property.  There  is  also  another 
way  in  which  the  difference  between  them  is  strongly 
marked.  In  early  times  no  freeman  would  conde- 
scend to  accept  an  estate  in  land  to  endure  for  a 
shorter  time  than  his  own  life;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  man  not  a  freeman  was,  at  first,  allowed  to 
hold  land  for  so  long  a  time.  Hence  land  held  for 
life  or  for  any  longer  term  was  said  to  be  "  freehold  " 
(that  is,  held  by  a  fireeman),  and  although  in  process 
of  time  it  was  thought  that  a  freeman  might  hold 
land  for  a  shorter  term  than  his  life  without  loss  of 
dignity,  the  old  distraction  still  remains  in  the  name ; 
consequently  the  estates  which  may  be  held  in  land 
are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  namely.  Estates  of  Ettateiof Free. 
Freehold  (which  include  life  estates  and  estates  of^J^^j^ss 
inheritance)  and  Estates  less  than  Freehold.  Of  the  *^»»»  Freehold. 
latter  kind,  estates  for  years  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, and  the  consideration  of  them  will,  conse- 
quently, occupy  the  greater  part  of  this  chapter ;  but 
before  coming  to  them  a  few  remarks  are  necessary 
on  two  minor  varieties  of  estates  less  than  freehold, 
which  are  respectively  known  as  Estates  by  Suffer- 
ance and  Estates  at  Will.  We  shall,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  these,  and  in  doing  so  will  follow  the 
course  proposed  to  be  adopted  with  reference  to  all 
estates  with  which  we  are  about  to  deal,  by  inquiring, 
— ist>  What  they  are,  and  how  they  may  be  created ; 
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2nd,  The  incidents  attaching  to  them ;  and  3rd,  How 
they  may  be  alienated  or  put  an  end  to. 

EsUte  by  mif-       An  estate  by  sufferance  is  where  one  who  comes  in 
enmoe.  ^^  right  holds  over  without  right  (a).     If,  for  in- 

stance, a  tenant  for  years  after  the  expiration  of  his 
tenancy  continues  to  occupy  the  land  of  which  he 
was  tenant,  without  either  the  assent  or  dissent  of  his 
landlord,  he  is  a  tenant  by  sufferance,  the  law  not 
considering  him  a  trespasser,  because,  having  been 
originally  rightfully  in  possession,  it  will  be  assumed 
in  his  favour  that  he  is  so  stilL  It  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  say  any  more  about  tins  estate,  since  it  is 
obvious  that  it  has  the  barest  existence,  and  can  only 
arise  by  implication  of  law,  inasmuch  as  any  recogni- 
tion of  it  by  the  owner  of  the  land  would  convert  it 
into  an  estate  at  will. 

Butateatwiii.       ^^  estate  at  will  has  been  defined  as  the  case  of 

Uow  created. 

lands  or  tenements  being  let  by  one  man  to  another, 
to  have  and  to  hold  to  him  at  the  will  of  the  lessor, 
by  force  of  which  lease  the  lessee  is  in  possession. 
In  this  case  the  lessee  is  called  a  tenant  at  will,  be- 
cause he  has  no  certain  or  sure  estate,  for  the  lessor 
may  put  him  out  at  what  time  pleaseth  him  (b).  But 
every  lease  at  will  must,  at  law,  be  at  the  will  of  both 
parties,  and  therefore  upon  a  lease  to  hold  at  the  will 
of  the  lessor,  the  law  implies  it  to  be  at  the  will  of 
the  lessee  also  (c),  and  consequently  the  lessee  may 
leave  whenever  he  pleases. 

Such  a  tenancy  seldom  exists  except  in  the  few 
cases  where  it  is  implied  by  law.  Thus,  if  a  trustee 
of  land,  who  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  owner  of  the 


(a)  Co.  litt  57. 

(6)  No  notice  is  neoesaary— »  statement  of  the  lessor's  will  that  the 
tenancy  should  terminate  at  onoe  puts  an  end  to  it    PoUtn  ▼.  Brewer,  .^ 
7  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  371.  W 

(c)  Ca  Litt  55* 
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property  confided  to  him,  permits  the  person  who  has 
the  beneficial  interest  (and  who  is  called  his  cestui  que 
trust)  to  remain  in  possession  as  actual  occupant  of 
the  land,  the  law  will  imply  a  tenancy  at  will  on  the 
part  of  the  cestui  que  trust  (d).  Again,  an  implied 
tenancy  at  will  arises  in  the  case  of  a  person  entering 
upon  land  under  an  agreement  for  a  sale  of  it  to  him 
and  remaining  in  possession  after  the  contract  has 
gone  ofiT  (e).  A  tenancy  at  will  may,  however,  exist 
by  express  agreement  between  the  parties,  where  the 
money  rent,  or  other  compensation  to  be  made  to  the 
lessor,  is  to  accrue  from  day  to  day,  and  is  not  refer- 
able to  a  year  or  any  aliquot  part  of  a  year  (/) ;  or 
where  there  is  no  rent  paid,  or  any  proof  of  an 
agreement  to  pay  rent  (g). 

The  incidents  of  the  estate  of  a  tenant  at  will  do  not  incidents  of  an 
call  for  much  notice,  since  both  his  responsibilities  and  *****®  **  ^^^' 
his  privileges  are  veiy  limited     He  is  not  bound  to 
take  any  care  of  the  property  which  he  occupies,  and 
is  not  therefore  accountable  for  "permissive  waste," 
that  is,  for  allowing  buildings  or  fences  to  get  out  of 
repair  by  mere  neglect  (A).     But  he  is,  notwithstand- 
ing, in  general  entitled,  if  his   estate  is  summarily 
determined  by  his  lessor,  to  have  Emblements,  that  is,  Emblements, 
to  come   upon  the  land  after  the  expiration  of  his 
tenancy  in  order  to  take  away  such  crops  (provided 
they  produce  an  annual  profit)  as  were  sown  by  him 
during  his  occupation.     If,  however,  he  pays  a  rack 
rent,  or  rent  equal  to  the  annual  value  of  the  land, 
he  may  come  within  the  provisions  of  the   14  &  15 
Vict.,  c.   25  (i).     This  statute  enacts  (j)  that  when  14  &  15  Vict. 
the  lease  or  tenancy  of  any  farms  or  lands  held  by  ^  '^* 


(d)  Mdling  v.  Leak,  16  C.  B.  652. 

{e)  Hoiward  y.  Shaw,  8  Mee  and  W.  119. 

(/)  Richard»on  ▼.  Langridgt,  4  Taant.  128. 

{g)  Doe  V.  Wood,  14  Mee  and  W.  682. 

(A)  HameU  v.  MaiUand,  16  Mee  and  W.  257. 

(f)  ffaine$  ▼.  Welch,  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  91. 

0)  S.  I. 

0 
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any  tenant  at  rack-rent  shall  determine  by  the  death 
or  cesser  of  the  estate  of  any  landlord  entitled  for 
his  life  or  any  other  uncertain  interest,  the  tenant 
shall,  instead  of  claims  to  emblements,  continue  to 
hold  until  the  expiration  of  the  then  current  year  of 
his  tenancy,  at  which  time  he  shall,  without  being 
required  to  give  or  receive  notice,  quit  upon  the  terms 
of  his  lease  or  holding,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
his  tenancy  were  determined  by  effluxion  of  time,  or 
other  lawful  means,  during  the  continuance  of  his 
landlord's  estate.  The  succeeding  owner  is  to  be 
entitled  to  recover  (as  the  landlord  could  have  done  if 
his  interest  had  continued)  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
rent  for  the  period  elapsed  from  the  termination  of 
the  landlord's  interest  to  the  time  of  quitting;  and 
the  succeeding  owner  and  tenant  respectively  are 
to  be  entitled,  as  against  each  other,  to  all  the 
benefits,  and  be  subject  to  the  terms,  to  which  the 
landlord  and  tenant  respectively  would  have  been 
entitled  or  subject  in  case  the  tenancy  had  deter- 
mined in  manner  aforesaid  at  the  expiration  of  such 
current  year. 

Howteuftnoy  A  tenant  at  will  cannot  transfer  his  interest  to 
termined.  *  another  person,  either  during  his  lifetime  or  by  will, 
because  that  could  only  be  done  with  the  consent  of 
his  lessor,  and  this  consent  would,  of  itself,  create  a 
new  lease.  His  estate  is  put  an  end  to  by  the  death 
of  either  himself  or  his  lessor  (k),  or  by  any  act  of 
either  party  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of  the 
tenancy.  Thus  an  agreement  by  the  lessor  to  sell  Ms 
land  (/),  or  his  making  a  new  lease  to  another  person, 
although  with  a  proviso  that  the  new  lessee  shall  not 
enter  upon  the  land  until  some  future  period,  at  once 
puts  an  end  to  the  tenancy  at  will ;  as  does  also  any 
act  by  the  lessor  in  regard  to  the  land  for  which  he 


{k)  James  v.  Dean,  il  Ym.  383,  391. 
(0  Danieli  ▼.  Ikmton,  16  Ves.  249,  252. 
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would  otherwise  be  liable  to  an  action  of  trespass  at 
the  suit  of  the  lessee  (m). 

The  inconveniences  which  attach  to  tenancies  at 
will  are  so  many  that  these  estates  are  not  favoured 
by  the  courts,  which  always  prefer,  if  possible,  to  con- 
strue them  as  leases  from  year  to  year  (n)  ;  and  any 
reservation  of  a  yearly  rent  will  be  taken  to  imply  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year  (o),  which  cannot  be  put  an 
end  to  by  either  party  without  due  notice.  This  last- 
mentioned  estate  is  only  a  modified  form  of  an  estate 
for  years,  to  which,  accordingly,  we  will  next  turn  our 
attention. 

An  estate  for  years  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  Estate  for 
"term"  (p)  of  years,  because  it  is  essential  to  its^*"^*;  „ 
existence  that  both  its  conunencement  and  its  dura- 
tion should  be  either  certain  or  capable  of  being  made 
certain,  Littleton  defines  a  tenant  for  a  term  of  years 
thus : — "  Tenant  for  a  term  of  years  is  where  a  man 
letteth  lands  or  tenements  to  another  for  a  term  of 
certain  years  at  the  number  of  years  that  is  accorded 
between  the  lessor  and  the  lessee,  and  the  lessee 
entereth  by  force  of  the  lease,  then  he  is  tenant  for 
years  "  (q).  The  term  for  which  the  lease  is  made  is 
called  in  every  case  a  term  of  years ;  for  although  the 
lease  may  be  made  for  only  half  a  year,  or  a  quarter, 
or  any  less  time,  this  lessee  is  respected  as  a  tenant 
for  years,  and  is  styled  so  in  some  legal  proceedings, 
a  year  being  the  shortest  term  which  the  law  in  this 
case  takes  notice  of  (r),  and  therefore  any  tenancy  of 
definite  duration,  as,  for  instance,  one  for  three  months 
certain,  is  a  term  (s).     The  grant  of  such  a  term  is 


(m)  Turner  ▼.  JBenneU,  9  Mee  and  W.  643. 

(n)  DanieU  y.  DavUon,  16  Yes.  249,  252. 

(o)  Pope  V.  Oarland,  4  Yo.  and  G.  (Ex.)  394. 

(p)  Lfttin  ierminui,  an  end. 

iq)  Co.  litt.  43^ 

(r)  2  BL  Com.  140. 

(c)  Doe  f .  JU)€t  5  B.  and  Aid.  766. 
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also  called  a  "  demise/'  and  the  term  itself  is  distin* 
guished  as  a  ''  chattel  real/'  a  phrase  which  points,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  fact  of  its  being  personal  property, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  its  connection  with  land. 

By  whom  it         A  term  of  years  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  created 

-'»-«~-^by  any  one  having  an^'estate 'greater  than  the  tenn 
itself.  Thus  not  only  can  a  tenant  in  fee  or  for  life 
create  a  term  of  years,  but,  moreover,  one  who  is  him- 
self a  tenant  for  years  can  carve  a  smaller  estate  out 
of  his  own.  The  grantor  (that  is,  the  person  making 
the  grant  of  the  term)  is  also  called  the  **  reversioner," 
because  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  the  possession 
of  the  land  reverts  or  returns  to  him.  The  estate  left 
in  him  when  he  makes  the  grant  is  therefore  called 
his  "reversion."  But  if  he,  at  the  time  when  he 
creates  the  term,  parts  with  the  rest  of  his  estate  to 
another  person,  the  latter  is  called  a  "  remainder-man," 
and  his  estate  is  known  as  a  *'  remainder."  A  lease 
made  by  a  tenant  for  years  out  of  his  own  term  was 
always  binding  on  his  representatives  after  his  death, 
but,  with  this  exception,  the  rule  at  one  time  was 
that  if  the  grantor  had  an  estate  less  than  a  fee-simple, 
all  leases  made  by  him  were  put  an  end  to  by  his 
dying  or  by  his  forfeiting  his  estate,  and  did  not  bind 

Tenant  in  tail,  the  reversioner  or  remainder-man.  Thus  if  a  tenant 
in  tail  made  a  lease,  and  died  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  the  lease  was  not  binding  even  on  his  issue. 

32  Hen.  VIII.  This  was  partly  remedied  by  the  3  2  Hen.  VIIL,  c. 

*'  "  •  28,  under  which  tenants  in  tail  were  enabled,  subject 

to  certain  restrictions,  to  make  leases  of  such  lands  as 
had  been  accustomed  to  be  let  for  the  last  twenty 
years  past,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-one 
years  or  three  lives.  Such  leases,  however,  only 
bound  the  issue  of  the  tenant  in  taU,  and  not  the 

Abolition  of     remainder-man   or  reversioner;  but  now,  under  the 

Swiee  aST  Statute  for  the  Abolition  of  Fines  and  Recoveries  (t\ 

(I)  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  0.  74,  ML  15, 40^  41. 
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a  tenant  in  tail  can  make  a  lease  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  twenty-one  years,  provided  the  lease  is 
made  by  deed,  and  commences  from  the  date  of  such 
lease,  or  from  any  time  not  exceeding  twelve  calendar 
months  from  the  date  of  such  lease,  and  that  a  rent  is 
thereby  reserved,  which,  at  the  time  of  granting  such 
lease,  is  a  rack-rent,  or  not  less  than  five-sixth  parts 
of  a  rack-rent.  He  may  also  make  a  lease  for  any 
term,  by  deed  inroUed  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act ;  and  all  such  leases  will  be  binding  on  the 
issue  in  tail,  reversioner,  and  remainder-man.  A 
tenant  in  tail  can,  moreover,  avail  himself  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  to  be  pre- 
sently mentioned. 

The  Fines  and  Becoveries  Abolition  Act  rendered 
the  32  Hen.  YIII.,  c.  28,  unnecessary,  and  it  has 
therefore  been  repealed  except  so  much  of  it  as 
relates  to  leases  made  by  persons  having  an  estate  in 
right  of  their  churches. 

A  tenant  for  life  could  not^  at  one  time,  make  Tenant  for  life, 
leases    which   would    bind   the    persons   entitled   in 
reversion  or  remainder  after  his  death,  unless  express 
powers  for  that  purpose  had  been  given  to  him  by 
the  instrument  which  created  his  life  estate.     Sub- 
sequently   his    powers    were    enlarged    by     various 
statutes,  known   as   the  Settled  Estates  Act,  which  SettledErtatei 
empowered  him  to  make  leases,  in  some  cases  on  his    ^  '  ^^* 
own  authority,  and  in  others  by  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  Chancery  Division. 
The  last  of  these  statutes,  called  The  Settled  Estates 
Act,  1877  (u)y  is  still  in  force  so  far  as  it  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  Settled  Land  Act  1882  (v),  which 
enables    a    tenant   for    life    (subject   to    the    provi- 
sions of  the  Act)  not  only  to  lease,  but  also  to  sell  the 


(«)  40  ft  41  Vict  c  18. 
(v)  45  ft  46  Vict  &  38. 
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Penoni  under 
diimbilitjr. 


Married 
women. 

Abolition  of 
Fines  and  Re- 
ooTeriee  Aot. 


inheritance  of  the  settled  estate.  The  extent  and 
nature  of  these  powers  and  provisions  will  he  con- 
sidered in  detail  in  our  chapter  on  an  estate  for  life. 
With  regard  to  tenants  who  have  life  est-ates  hj 
curtesy  or  in  dower  (terms  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter),  the  former  come  within  the  provisions  of 
both  the  statutes  above  mentioned ;  the  latter  have 
the  same  powers  as  are  conferred  upon  an  ordinary 
tenant  for  life  by  the  Settled  Estates  Act,  1877  (w), 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  come  within  the  provisions 
of  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882  (;i;). 

Terms  of  years  may,  moreover,  be  created  within 
certain  limits  by  persons  nnder  disability;  such  as 
married  women,  infants,  lunatics,  bankrupts,  and  con- 
victs. As  to  married  women,  besides  the  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  above-mentioned  Acts,  it  is  provided  by 
the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Fines  and  Eecoveries  (y) 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  every  married  woman, 
except  where  she  is  a  tenant  in  tail,  by  deed  to  dis- 
pose of  lands  of  any  tenure  as  fully  and  effectually  as 
she  could  do  if  she  were  unmarried,  provided  that  she 
does  so  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  and  that  the 
deed  in  question  is  publicly  acknowledged  by  her  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Act  And  a  lease  made 
by  a  husband  and  wife,  or  by  the  husband  alone,  of  a 
wife's  freehold  property,  although  without  any  special 
formalities,  is  binding  on  them  during  their  joint 
lives  (z).  If  the  married  woman  is  a  tenant  in  tail, 
she  can  make  a  lease  by  the  same  process  as  if  she 
were  unmarried,  but  with  the  additional  requisites  of 
obtaining  her  husband's  consent  and  acknowledging 
the  deed,  which,  moreover,  must  be  inroUed  if  the  lease 
is  for  a  term  of  more  than  twenty-one  years,  or  if  it 
reserves  a  rent  less  than  five-sixths  of  a  rack-rent  (a). 


(w)  40  &  41  Vict,  a  iS. 

{%)  45  ft  46  Vict  c.  38. 

(y)  3  &  4  Whl  IV.  a  74,  i.  77. 

(c)  Bateman  y.  Alien,  Cro.  Elix.  437,  438* 

(a)  3  ft  4  Wm.  IV.  0.  74,  aa.  40,  41. 
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It  may  be  convenient  to  mention  here  that  the 
above  and  subsequeut  remarks  as  to  dealings  with 
property  by  a  married  woman  do  not  relate  to  property 
belonging  to  her  for  her  separate  use,  unless  expressly 
so  stated. 

Infants  cannot  of  themselves  make  binding  leases ;  infanu. 
it  has  therefore  been  enacted  (b)  that  where  any  infant  u  Geo.  iv. 
is  seised  or  possessed  of,  or  entitled  to,  any  land  in  *  \^^'  ^^' 
fee  or  in  tail,  or  to  any  leasehold  land  for  an  absolute 
interest,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  infant,  or  his  guar- 
dian in  the  name  of  such  infant,  by  the  direction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  make  such  lease  of  the 
whole,  or  any  part,  of  his  land,  for  such  terms  of  years, 
and  subject  to  such  rents  and  covenants,  as  the  court 
shall  direct.  But  in  no  case  is  any  fine  or  premium 
to  be  taken,  and  the  best  rent  that  can  be  obtained, 
regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of  the  lease,  is  to  be 
reserved.  And  no  lease  is  to  be  made  of  the  capital 
mansion-house  and  the  park  and  grounds  respectively 
held  therewith,  for  any  period  exceeding  the  minority 
of  such  infant. 

The  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  also  confers  upon 
trustees  and  guardians  of  infants  the  same  powers  as 
can  be  exercised  under  the  Act  by  a  tenant  for  life 
not  under  any  disability. 

The  principal  enactments  relating  to  leases  being  Lunatics. 
made  of  the  estates  of  lunatics  are  contained  in  the 
1 6  &  1 7  Vict.,  c  70,  which  enacts  (c)  that  where  any  16  &  X7  Vict. 
lunatic  shall  be  seised  or  possessed  of,  or  entitled  to,  ^  ^ 
any  land  in  fee  or  in  tail,  or  to  leasehold  land  for  an 
absolute  interest,  the  committee  of  his  estate  may,  in 
bis  name  and  on  his  behalf,  under  order  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  make  such  a  lease   of  the  land,  or  any 


{h)  By  the  ii  Geo.  IV.  ft  i  Wm.  IV.  c.  65,  «.  17. 
\e)  S.  129. 
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part  thereof,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  order. 
This  includes  (d)  power  to  make  leases  of  mines 
already  opened,  or  (e)  to  be  opened.  A  subsequent 
section  (/)  also  enables  committees,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  execute  any  powers  of 
leasing  which  have  been  given  to  lunatics  who  have 
only  a  limited  interest  in  land.  All  leases  made  in 
i8&i9Viot  pursuance  of  this  Act  are,  by  the  i8  &  19  Vict,  c. 
13,  declared  to  be  good  and  effectual  c^ainst  all  per^- 
sons  claiming  under  any  estate  tail  vested  in  any 
lunatic.  These  powers  also  are  extended  by  the 
Settled  Land  Act,  1882. 

Co"v^u**  *"^      ^®  *^  ^^^  other  persons  under  disability,  two  modem 

32  k  33  viot.    Acts  have  given  to  the  trustees  of  bankrupts  (g)  and 

33  &  34  Viet    ^^^  administrators  of  convicts  (A)  powers  of  dealing 
0.  33.  with  the  property  of  the  persons  whom  they  represent 

as  fully  as  those  persons  might  themselves  otherwise 

Estate*  Act      ^*^®  ^^°®"    Moreover,  the  Settled  Estates  Act,  1877, 

1877.        '     enacts  (i)  that  all  powers  given  by  the  Act  may  be 

exercised  by  the  trustees  of  the  property  of  bankrupts. 


The  Crown.  The  Crown  is  empowered  (/),  subject  to  certain 

I  Anne,  o.  z.  Conditions,  to  make  leases  for  terms  not  exceeding,  in 
xo  Geo.  IV.  c.  ordinary  cases,  thirty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  or 
some  term  of  years  determinable  on  three  lives ;  and 
not  exceeding,  in  the  case  of  repairing  leases,  the  term 
of  fifty  years.  And  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  may  (k)  grant  leases  of  Crown  land,  vested  in 
them,  for  thirty-one  years,  or,  in  the  case  of  leases  of 
buildings  or  of  ground  for  building  on  or  for  making 


(d)  a  130. 
(0  s.  131. 
(/)  S.  133.^ 

(g)  32  *  33  ^^^'  «•  71,  M.  IS.  17. 
W  33  *  34  Vict.  0.  23,  a.  12. 
{%)  40  &  41  Vict  o.  18,  B.  49. 
(j)  I  Anne,  e.  1,8.  5. 
(«)  10  Geo.  IV.  0.  50,  81.  22-33. 
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gardens,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  ninety-nine  years, 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  enabling  Act  as  to  tlie 
leases  being  made  for  a  rent  amounting  to  the  full 
value  of  the  land  unless  they  are  granted  for  building 
purposes. 

As  to  Ecclesiastical    Corporations,   incumbents  of  Socieiiastioal 
livings  may  (Z),  under  certain  conditions,  and  subject  -^J^vio^*" 
to  obtaining  the  consent  of  their  patrons  and  bishops,  vj, 
make  binding  leases  for  fourteen,  and  in  some  cases 
for  twenty-one  years.    And  by  the  5  &  6  Vict,  c.  io8,  s  &  6  vict.  o. 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  including  incumbents,  may, 
with  the  consent  of  their  patrons  and  bishops,  and  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  make,  subject  to  cer- 
tain restrictions,  building  leases  for  terms  not  exceeding 
ninety-nine  years. 

Other  ecclesiastical  corporations  can  of  themselves  3a  Hen.  vin. 
make  leases  of  lands  or  hereditaments  commonly  let  5  q^o.  hi.  c 
for  twenty  years  before  such  leases  (m),  and  also  of  '7- 
tithes,  tolls,  and  other  incorporeal  hereditaments  (n), 
for  terms  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years  or  three 
lives  from  the  making  thereof,  subject  to  the  observ- 
ance of  certain  conditions.     They  may  also  ({?),  with  5  &  6  Viot.  0. 
the  consent  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissiouers  (;), ' 
make  building  leases  for  terms  not  exceeding  ninety- 
nine  years  (;),  and  leases   of  way-leaves  or  water- 
leaves  for  any  term  not  exceeding  sixty  years  (r),  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  enabling  Act 
Moreover,  they  may  (j),  under  special  circumstances, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
make  leases  for  such  terms,  and  subject  to  such  con- 


(/)  5  &  6  Vict.  0.  27. 

(m)  32  Hea  VIII.  o.  28,  as.  i,  2. 

(n)  5  Geo.  III.  a  17. 

(o)  5  ft  6  Vict  c.  108. 

(p)  S.  2a 

(9)  S.  I. 

(r)a4. 

(«)  21  ft  22  Viot  C.  57,  i.  X. 
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• 

ditions,  and  generally  in  such  manner,  as  the  Com- 
Univenitiet  missioners  think  proper  and  advisable.  Special  powers 
31  &  32  vfot.*  of  leasing  have  also  been  given  by  statute  to  the  XJniver- 
a  &*  Vict.  ®^^^®^  ^'  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,  and  the  Col- 
0. 59-  leges  of  Eton  and  Winchester  (t). 

ManioipalGor-  Municipal  Corporations  are  enabled  to  make  leases, 
4S & leviot  s^^j^ct  to  certain  restrictions.  For  under  the  Muni- 
0-5O-  cipal  Corporations  Act,  1882  (u),  they  may  make  a 

lease  of  any  corporate  lands  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
thirty-one  years  from  the  date  of  the  lease,  at  a 
reasonable  clear  yearly  rent  without  any  fine;  they 
can  also  make  a  lease  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
seventy-five  years  from  the  date  of  the  lease,  and 
either  at  a  reserved  rent  or  on  a  fine,  or  both,  of 
tenements  or  hereditaments,  the  greater  part  of  the 
yearly  value  of  which,  at  the  date  of  the  lease,  consists 
{v)  of  any  buildings,  or  of  land  proper  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  or — where  the  lessee  agrees  to  erect 
a  building  or  buildings  of  greater  yearly  value  than 
the  land — of  land  proper  for  gardens,  &c.,  to  be  used 
with  or  for  the  accommodation  of  houses  belonging 
to  the  corporation  or  to  other  persons.  A  municipal 
corporation  may  also  (w),  with  the  approval  of  the 
Treasury,  make  any  lease,  and  on  any  terms  or  con- 
ditions. 

Reitriotiomon  There  are  also  certain  restrictions  imposed  on  the 
tor  yew*  *  ^  ground  of  public  policy  on  the  holding  of  estates  for 
Spiritual  per-  years.    Thus  it  is  enacted  by  the  i  &  2  Vict,  c.  106 

I  &  3  Vioi.  c    (^)>  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  lawful  for  any  spiritual  person 

Z06.  ^ho  shall  be  licensed  or  otherwise  allowed  to  perform 

the  duties  of  any  ecclesiastical  office  whatever,  to  take 

to  farm,  for  occupation  by  himself,  by  lease,  grant, 


(0  See  the  21  ft  22  Vict  c.  44,  and  the  23  k  24  Vict,  a  591 
(«)  45  ft  46  Vict  a  50,  s.  loS. 
(v)  Sic 
(w)  S.  109. 
{*)  S.  28.    . 
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"Words,  or  otherwise,  for  term  of  life,  or  of  years,  or  at 
will,  any  lands  exceeding  eighty  acres  in  extent,  for 
the  purpose  of  occnpyiDg  or  using  or  cultivating  the 
same,  without  the  permission  in  writing  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  specially  given  for  that  purpose ;  and 
this  license,  when  given,  is  not  to  be  for  a  term 
exceeding  seven  years.  With  regard  to  religious  and 
charitable  institutions,  their  power  of  taking  leases 
of  land  by  way  of  gift  is,  in  general,  limited  by  the 
Mortmain  Act  of  George  the  Second  (y),  which  requires  9  Geo.  11.  0. 
all  gifts  to  them  of  any  estate  or  interest  in  land  to  ^^' 
be  made  by  deed,  witnessed  by  two  witnesses,  twelve 
calendar  months  at  least  before  the  death  of  the 
donor  or  grantor,  and  inrolled  within  six  calendar 
months  from  the  time  of  its  execution.  There  are, 
however,  numerous  exceptions  to  this  enactment,  which, 
moreover,  does  not  apply  in  any  case  where  the  lease 
is  Ixmd  fide  made  for  full  value. 

Besides  those  leases  which  are  made  binding  by  Leases  hj 
express  legislation,  there  is  another  variety  which  ***°^^** 
owes  its  validity  to  a  rule  of  law.  For  if  a  lease  has 
been  granted  by  a  deed  to  which  both  the  lessor  and 
the  lessee  are  parties,  neither  of  them  can  afterwards 
put  an  end  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the  lessor  had  no 
estate  in  the  subject  of  the  demise  at  the  time  of 
making  the  lease,  the  execution  of  a  deed  being  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  a  solemn  act  which  a  man  cannot 
be  afterwards  heard  to  contradict.  Such  a  lease  is 
said  to  **  work  by  estoppel,"  because  a  man's  act  or 
acceptance  estops  or  closes  his  mouth,  so  that  he  can- 
not allege  anything  contrary  to  his  deed.  If  the  lessor 
should  afterwards  acquire  an  estate  in  the  premises, 
the  lease  will  become  as  good  as  if  he  had  been 
entitled  all  along  to  make  the  demise  (z).  If,  how- 
ever, he   had,  from  the   first,  some  interest  in    the 


(y)  9  Geo.  II.  e.  36. 

{»)  WM  T.  AuMin,  7  Man.  k  Gr.  701,  724. 
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premises,  the  lease  will  not  work  by  estoppel,  but  will 
be  held  to  transmit  such  interest  onlj,  although  it  may 
be  less  than  that  which  the  lessor  purports  to  grant ; 
the  reason  given  for  this  somewhat  curious  doctrine 
being  the  technical  one  that  one  deed  cannot  enure 
to  two  intents  (a);  and  this  rule  will  hold  good 
although  the  lessor  may  subsequently  acquire  a  greater 
estate. 

Modes  of  Next  as  to  the  modes  by  which  an  estate  for  years 

^tote  fo?*      niay  be  created.    This  may  be  done  by  implication  of 
Yeaw.  law,  by  parol,  by  writing,  or  by  deed.    We  have  seen 

o/lawf  ^  ^°  that  the  courts  lean  to  considering  the  payment  of 
rent  as  proof  of  an  intention  to  create  a  yearly  tenancy, 
and  that  a  tenancy  at  will  may  thus  be  enlarged  into 
the  greater  estate  of  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year.  A 
yearly  tenancy  may  also  arise  by  implication  of  law, 
although  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  create 
a  longer  term.  Thus  where  a  man,  having  entered  into 
an  agreement  for  a  lease,  was  let  into  possession  of 
the  premises,  and  paid  rent  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  but  no  lease  was  executed ;  it  was 
held  that  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year  had  been 
created  (b).  And  the  receipt  of  rent  in  pursuance  of 
a  lease  granted  under  a  supposed  power  of  leasing 
which  did  not,  in  fact,  exist  (c),  or  in  pursuance  of  a 
lease  void  from  not  having  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  {d),  or  of  the  Beal  Property 
Amendment  Act  (e)  (both  of  which  will  be  referred  to 
presently),  have  been  held  to  create  tenancies  from 
year  to  year. 

By  parol  or  A  lease  for  a  term  of  years  may,  except  in  the  case 

y  writing.      ^^  leases  under  statutory  powers,  be  granted  by  parol, 


(a)  BrereUm  v.  Bvatu,  Cro.  Eliz.  70a 

(6)  Do€  V.  Smithf  i  Man.  k  Ry.  137. 

(<r)  Doe  y.  Monct  I  B.  &  A<L  365. 

((/)  29  Car.  IL  0.  3.    Berry  v.  Lindley,  3  Mao.  k  Gr.  498. 

(e)  8  &  9  Vict  0.  106.    Xee  7.  Smith,  9  Exoh.  662. 
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or  by  writing,  if  the  term  does  not  exceed  three  years, 
and  if  the  rent  reserved  amonnts  to  two-thirds  of  the 
full  improved  value  of  the  land  (/),  but  a  tenancy  for 
any  longer  term,  or  for  a  lower  rent,  would  formerly, 
under  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (^),  have  had  the  force 
and  effect  of  a  tenancy  at  will  only,  unless  created  by 
writing ;  and  now  it  is  enacted  by  the  Heal  Property 
Amendment  Act  (h)  that  all  leases  formerly  required  By  deed. 
by  law  to  be  in  writing  are  to  be  made  by  deed,  that  JmeiSmen^ 
is,  by  an  instrument  sealed  as  well  as  written.  Act. 

No  formal  words  are  necessary  to  create  a  term  of  Form  of 
years,  any  words  denoting  an  intention  to  give  pos- 
session being  sufficient  (t);  and  hence  before  the 
passing  of  the  Beal  Property  Amendment  Act  (j) 
questions  often  arose  as  to  whether  certain  writings 
were  leases  or  only  agreements  for  leases.  The 
general  rule  is,  that  in  each  case  the  answer  depends 
upon  the  intention  of  the  parties  as  collected  from  the 
instrument  (k) :  therefore  if  the  words  are  of  them- 
selves apt  for  creating  a  lease,  but  no  intent  appears, 
no  lease  will  be  created  (/).  Thus,  where  there  was  an 
agreement  to  lease  a  mine,  but  the  mode  of  working 
was  to  be  determined  by  some  competent  person  (m), 
and,  again,  where  the  lessee  agreed  to  accept  a  lease 
on  condition  that  the  premises  were  put  into  repair  (n), 
it  was  held  that  no  lease  had  been  created.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  words  "  agree  to  let," 
although  with  a  stipulation  that  a  lease  and  counter- 
part should  be  prepared,  has  been  held  to  create  a 


(f)  Hie  full  improved  valae  is  the  rent  which  a  tenant  would  pay 
who  was  bound  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair.  Richardaon  v.  KentU, 
5  Man.  ft  Gr.  485,  497. 

ig)  29  Car.  U.  a  3,  a.  I. 

(A)  8  ft  9  Vict  c.  106,  8.  3. 

(0  CttHing  t.  MiUi,  6  Man.  ft  Gr.  173. 

0')  8  ft  9  Yict  c.  106. 

{k)  Morgan  v.  Bi$$dl,  3  Taunt  65. 

(Q  Doe  V.  Aahlmmer,  5  T.  R.  163. 

(m)  JoruM  r,  Reynolds,  1  Q.  B.  506. 

(»)  jDof  ▼.  Clarke^  7  Q-  B.  211. 
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present  demise  (0).  Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  such 
questions  cannot  arise  as  to  writings,  except  where 
the  term  does  not  exceed  three  years,  but  may  still 
do  so  as  to  deeds  in  cases  where  the  wording  of  the 
deed  is  very  ambiguous.  If  the  lease  is  for  an  alter- 
native period,  such  as  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty- 
one  years,  the  lessee  alone  has  the  option  of  putting 
an  end  to  it  at  the  expiration  of  either  of  these 
Leueenmit  terms  (^).  It  is  neccssary  that  a  tenant  under  an 
ordinary  lease  should  enter  upon  the  property,  other- 
wise he  will  not  have  a  term,  but  only  an  inJUrtssc 
termini  or  right  to  enter. 

Long  termi  of  It  should  be  here  noticed  that  terms  of  years  may 
^**^  be  created  for  purposes  other  than  the  existence  of 

the  ordinary  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  When 
estates  for  years  received  the  same  protection  as  other 
estates,  it  was  soon  discovered  that,  besides  answering 
the  purpose  of  short  leases,  they  might,  from  their 
peculiar  nature,  when  extended  in  duration,  be  applied 
with  advantage  in  the  settlements  and  complicated 
arrangements  of  real  property  which  became  neces- 
sary in  the  advancing  state  of  civilisation  (;).  The 
manner  in  which  long  terms  of  years  are  used  for  this 
purpose  will  be  more  fully  considered  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter ;  at  present  we  will  confine  our  attention 
to  terms  of  years  created  for  the  benefit  of  an  ordi- 
nary lessee,  and  observe  the  rights  and  obligations 
which  they  confer  and  impose  in  the  absence  of  any 
stipulation  between  the  parties :  questions  as  to  the 
ordinary  form  and  effect  of  such  stipulations  being 
reserved  for  a  subsequent  part  of  our  work. 

Incident!  of  tn  In  Considering  the  incidents  of  such  an  estate,  the 
ywunT.  **'  first  to  be  noticed  is  the  payment  of  rent  to  the  lessor 
Rent  or  Rbnt-  by  the  Icsscc.     Tliis  rent,  when  it  exists,  is  properly 

S^nrriee. . 

(o)  J}iit  ▼.  iUef,  8  Ring.  178. 

(p)  -Price  V.  Dyer,  17  Ves.  356,  363. 

(2)  WatkiiM'  Prindplea  of  GonveyMioing,  45. 
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called  a  Bent-Service,  and  is  an  annual  return  made 
hj  the  tenant  in  retribution  for  the  land  that  passes 
to  him  (r).  It  may  be  paid  either  in  labour,  money, 
or  provisions  ;  but  is,  at  the  piesent  day,  almost  uni- 
versally paid  in  money. 

There  is  always  an  implied  obligation  on  the  part  of  Rent-Service 
the  lessee  to  render  Kent- Service  to  the  reversioner,  J!2^^on!°  *^* 
and  rent  is,  therefore,  said  to  be  "  incident "  to,  or 
follow,   the  reversion.     The  amount  payable  is  pre- 
sumed, in  the  absence  of  stipulation,  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  annual  value  of   the  premises  occupied,  but 
it  is   the   almost  universal   practice   for  the  parties 
themselves  to  agree  upon  the  precise  amount  of  rent 
to  be  paid.     A  consequence  of  the  rule  that  rent  is  Foimer  conse- 
incident  to  the  reversion  was,  formerly,  that  if  the  rofo"^  °  *  * 
reversion  were  destroyed,  the  rent  incident  to  it  was 
destroyed  also.     Now  it  is  a  rule  of  law  when  two 
estates  immediately  reversionary  to  each  other  meet 
in   the  same  person  and  in  the  same  rights,  both 
legal  and  equitable  (a),  that  the  one  which  gives  the 
title  to  possession,  unless  it  is  an  estate  tail,  will,  if 
less  in   quantity   than  the  reversion,  be  merged  or 
drowned  in  the  other,  and  become  extinct  (t).     If, 
therefore,  a  tenant  for  life  or  for  years  of  land  makes 
a  lease  and  afterwards  acquires  the  fee-simple  of  the 
same  land,  his  tenancy  for  life  or  for  years  may  be 
merged  in  the  fee-simple,  and  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act  to  be  presently  mentioned  the  rent  reserved 
by  the  lease  would  in  such  a  case  have  been  extin- 
guished, because  the  reversion  to  which  it  was  incident 
had  ceased  to  exist :  the  same  fate  would  have  also 
attended  the  covenants  of  the  lease.     Thus  it  was 
held  in  one  case  (u)  that  a  tenant  for  years,  who  had 
made  a  lease  out  of  his  estate  for  years,  and  subse- 


(r)  Gilbert  on  Rents,  9. 

(«)  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66,  8.  25. 

\i)  WatldnB*  Principles  of  Conveyancing,  54. 

(«}  WM  ▼.  RaHva,  3  T.  R.  393. 
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qnently  taken  a  conveyance  of  the  fee-simple  of  the 
same  lands,  could  not  maintain  an  action  against  his 
lessee  for  breach  of  covenant  to  pay  rent  and  to  repair 
the  premises,  since  the  acquisition  of  the  fee-simple 
had  merged  his  former  reversion,  and  that  being  gone, 
the  covenants  incident  to  it  had  also  become  extin- 
guished. But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  lessee  con- 
tinued to  be  entitled  to  hold  his  land  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  granted  to  him,  since  the  merger  of  the 
reversion  was  no  act  of  his,  and  it  could  not  be  per- 
mitted that  a  lessor  should  be  able,  by  any  voluntary 
acts,  to  defeat  his  own  grant  (t;).  Again,  if  a  tenant 
for  years  made  an  under-lease,  and  afterwards  sur- 
rendered his  own  lease  to  his  lessor  in  order  to  have 
it  renewed,  either  to  himself  or  to  another  person,  the 
benefit  of  the  rent  and  covenants  contained  in  the 
under-lease  was  lost 

4  Geo.  II.  c         This  last  hardship  was  remedied  by  the  4  Geo.  II., 
^  '  c.  28,  which  enacted  (i^^)  that  when  a  lease  was  sur- 

rendered in  order  to  be  renewed  the  new  lessee  should 
be  in  the  same  position  as  if  the  original  lease  had 
been  kept  on  foot ;  and  now  it  is  provided  by  the  9th 
Real  Property  section  of  the  Real  Property  Amendment  Act  (x)  that 
Act.  when  any  reversion  expectant  on  a  lease,  made  either 

before  or  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  is  surrendered 
or  merged  in  a  greater,  the  next  estate  is  to  be  deemed 
the  reversion  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  such  inci- 
dents and  obligations  as  would  have  subsisted  but  for 
the  surrender  or  merger. 

How  rent  mait      Beut-scrvice  must  issue  out  of  the  thing  demised, 

"•®'^        and  must  be  reserved  out  of  lands  or  tenements  to 

which  the  lessor  can  have   recourse,  and  therefore 

(except  in  a  demise  by  the  Crown)  cannot  be  reserved 


{v)  Sutton' t  Outt  12  Mod.  557,  558. 

<ir)  S.  6. 

(x)  8  &  9  Viot  a  io6l 
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out  of  any  incorporeal  inheritance  (y)  nor  out  of  goods 
(2).  Consequently  if  rent  is  reserved  out  of  two 
things,  only  one  of  which  is  capable  of  supporting 
rent,  it  will  be  presumed  that  all  the  rent  was  reserved 
out  of  that  (a).  It  must  also  be  reserved  to  the  lessor 
himself  (J),  and  not  to  a  third  party.  Moreover  it 
must  be  certain,  but  will  be  considered  certain  if 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  certainty  (c). 

If  these  precautions  are  not  attended  to,  the  lessor  DiBtresa  for 
will  lose  his  Common  Law  right  of  Distress,  that  is,  a  '*"** 
right  to  enter  upon  the  demised  premises  between  the 
hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset  (d)  and  seize  any  corn, 
grass,  or  other  product  growing  on  any  part  of  the 
laud  demised  (e),  and  also  (subject  to  the  exceptions 
to  be  presently  noticed)  any  personal  chattels  found  on 
t)ie  premises.     The  lessee  must  then  either  pay  all 
rent  due,  and  the  costs  incurred  in  the  seizure,  or,  if 
he  disputes  the   lawfulness  of  the  seizure,  he  may 
"  replevy  "  (/)  the  goods,  by  giving  a  bond  to  prose- 
cute an  action  to  recover  them  within  a  limited  time 
(g)»     If  he  fails  to  adopt  either  of  these  courses  within 
five  days  after  notice  in  writing  has  been  given  to 
him  of  the  distress  being  made  (h),  the  lessor  may 
proceed  to  sell  the  goods,  taking  care  not  to  include 
in  the  distress  more  than  is  reasonably  likely  to  pro- 
duce, when  sold,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  due 
and  all    expenses   incurred   in    making   the  seizure. 
Any  balance  over  belongs,  of  course,  to   the  lessee. 
It  is  optional  for  the  tenant,  if  he  considers  that  the 


(jf)  Ca  Litt  47». 
(z)  Speneer^M  Cok,  $  Rep.  l6*. 
(a)  Farewell  r.  Didanton,  6  E  ft  G.  25 1. 

(6)  Ouiham  y.  WUUavMon^  4  East,  469 ;  QHbtrtion  t.  Richards,'^ 
H.  &  N.  277. 

(c)  Danid  T.  Oraeie,  6  Q.  6.  145. 

(d)  TuWm  ▼.  Darkt,  5  H.  &  N.  647. 

(e)  II  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  ■.  8. 

(/)  JUplagiare,  to  Uke  m  pledge. 

iff)  See  as  to  this  19  ft  20  Vict.  0.  108,  st.  63  to  76. 

{h)  2  Wm.  ft  M.  c.  5, 1.  I. 

0  D 
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landlord  has  no  right  to  distrain,  either  to  replevy 
or  to  hrmg  an  action  against  his  kndlord  claiming 
damages  for  an  illegal  distress. 

Chattels  ex-  The  chattels  privileged  by  Common  Law  from  dis- 

dbtoen.  "*"  tress  are — (i)  Fixtures  or  things  annexed  to  the  free- 
hold; (2)  goods  delivered  to  any  person  exercising  a 
public  trade  or  employment,  to  be  carried,  wrought, 
or  managed  in  the  way  of  his  trade  or  employ  (i), 
whilst  they  are  on  the  premises  in  which  that  public 
trade  is  carried  on  (J)y  including  goods  left  in  a  ware- 
house until  sale  {k),  or  pledged  with  a  pawnbroker  (Q, 
or  left  at  a  depository  warehouse  to  be  taken  care 
of  (m) ;  and  (3)  implements  of  trade,  if  in  actual  use 

Lodgers' Ooodi  at  the  time  (n).  It  is  also  provided,  by  a  recent 
'  statute  (0),  that  any  lodger  whose  goods  are  seized  for 
rent  due  by  the  immediate  tenant  may  serve  the  land- 
lord, or  any  person  employed  by  him  to  levy  the  dis- 
tress, with  a  declaration  in  writing  setting  forth  that 
the  immediate  tenant  has  no  interest  in  such  goods, 
and  that  they  are  the  property,  or  in  the  lawful  pos- 
session, of  the  lodger ;  and  thereupon,  and  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  rent  (if  any)  due  by  the  lodger  to  the 
immediate  tenant,  the  landlord  is  prohibited  from 
proceeding  to   levy   a   distress    upon    the    goods  of 

Distress  under  such  lodser.     If  the  tenant  fraudulently  removes  his 

the  II  Geo  II 

c  19.  '  '  goods  from  the  premises,  the  landlord  may,  within 
thirty,  days,  follow  and  distrain  the  goods  of  such 
tenant  (but  not  those  of  any  other  person),  unless 
they  have  been  previously  sold  to  a  bond  fiit  pur- 
chaser (p). 


(0  Ouboum  T.  Hunt,  Salic  249. 
0)  ^foiu  V.  JBUioU,  1  Q.  B.  D.  21a 
{k)  Tkompton  v.  MatkUer,  I  Bing.  283. 
(0  Swift  T.  Leaeh,  18  C.  B.  (N.  §.)  479. 
(m)  MiUi  V.  Furber,  L.  R.  8  Q.  K  77. 
(n)  Simpion  ▼.  ffartopp,  Willes,  512. 

(o)  34  &  35  Vict  a  79. 

(p)  II  Geo.  XL  0.  I9b  M.  I,  3. 
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Under  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  3  &  4  Wm.  lY.,  Aneanof  rent. 
c.   27  (q)^  no  arrears  of  rent  can  be  recovered  but  3  *i  ^°^- ^^• 

'     ^*'  c  27, 

within  six  years  next  after  the  same  have  become  due, 
or  next  after  an  acknowledgment  of  the  same  in 
writing  given  to  the  person  entitled  thereto,  or  his 
agent,  signed  by  the  person  by  whom  the  same  was 
payable,  or  his  agent  This  statute  applies  to  every 
case  where  the  rent  has  been  reserved  by  a  parol  or 
by  a  written  lease.  But  if  the  lease  has  been  made 
by  deed,  the  lessor  is  in  a  better  position.  Under 3*4Wm.iv. 
another  Statute  of  Limitations,  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  ^'  ^ 
c.  42,  passed  in  the  same  reign  as  that  just  men- 
tioned, a  lessor  could,  in  such  case,  bring  his  action 
at  any  time  within  twenty  years  from  the  time  when 
he,  or  the  person  through  whom  he  claimed,  became 
entitled  to  receive  the  rent,  and  could  therefore  recover 
arrears  of  rent  for  the  whole  of  that  period ;  the  time 
within  which  an  action  could  be  brought  being,  more- 
over, extended  where  the  person  entitled  to  bring  it 
was  an  infant,  a  married  woman,  a  lunatic,  or  beyond 
seas  (r) ;  or  where  (s)  an  acknowledgment  of  the  debt 
in  writing,  or  by  part  payment,  had  been  made  by 
the  person  liable,  or  his  agent  Now,  however,  under 
the  Beal  Property  Limitation  Act,  1874  (t),  the  period 
within  which  a  person  can  bring  an  action  to  recover 
rent  is  limited  to  twelve  years  from  the  time  when 
the  right  first  accrued  to  him,  or  some  person  through 
whom  he  claims  (u).  The  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  42, 
would  seem  therefore  to  be  repealed  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  time  within  which  an  action  can  be  brought, 
and  the  amount  of  arrears  recoverable  (v),  which  are 
now  limited  to  twelve  years ;  but  the  Act  of  1 874  con- 
tains provisions  under  which  an  extension  is  allowed 


iq)  S.  43. 
W  S.4. 

(«)  8.  5. 

(0  37  *  38  Vict  a  57. 

(«)  S.  I. 

(v)  See  SvUon  r.  StiUm,22    h  D.  511. 
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in  favour  of  persons  who  were  under  any  of  the 
disabilities  above  mentioned  when  their  right  to  bring 
an  action  first  accrued  (excepting  absence  beyond  seas) 
(w) ;  and  the  time  for  bringing  an  action  is  still  ex- 
tended where  there  has  been  an  acknowledgment  by 
the  party  liable,  or  his  agent ;  such  extension  being, 
however,  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  instead  of 
twenty  years  as  formerly.  Notwithstanding  the 
statutes  of  limitation,  it  is  settled  that  so  long  as 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  exists  as  a  legal 
relation,  the  right  to  rent  is  not  barred  by  non-pay- 
ment, for  however  long  a  period,  although  the  amount 
to  be  recovered  is,  in  the  case  of  a  lease  not  under 
seal,  limited  to  six  years'  rent  (x). 

Leuee*!  liabi-  The  lessee  is  bound  to  pay  rent,  although  the  lessor 
li-nt.  ^*^  may  have  failed  to  do  repairs  which  he  has  covenanted 
to  do  (y).  This  obligation  continues,  both  at  law  and 
in  equity,  even  if  the  premises  are  burnt  down  («), 
unless  there  is  some  stipulation  to  the  contrary ;  for  in 
the  absence  of  agreement  the  lessor  is  not  bound  to 
rebuild  premises  destroyed  by  fire,  nor  will  such  an 
agreement  be  implied  from  a  covenant  on  his  part  that 
the  lessee  shall  have  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
mises (a).  At  one  time  it  appears  to  have  been 
doubted  whether  the  lessor  could  claim  payment  of 
rent  without  rebuilding  the  premises,  if  he  had  insured 
them  and  received  the  insurance  money  (b) ;  but  it 
Metropolitan  is  now  Well  Settled  that  he  can  (c).  But  under  sect. 
*^  ^*'  83  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act  (d),  any  person 
interested  in  any  house  or  premises  which  may  have 
been  burnt  down  can  require  the  directors   of  the 

(v)  S.  4. 

(x)  ArehbM  ▼.  SeuUy,  9  H.  L.  C.  36a 
ly)  Surpliee  v.  Fanuworth,  7  Man.  &  Gr.  576. 

[z)  Baher  r.  HoUmppfd,  4  Taunt.  4J  ;  ffoUzappfd  v.  Baieri  18  Ves. 
115;  /{are  v.  Graves,  Anstr.  687  ;  L^  ▼.  J)ennu,  I  £.  &  E.  474. 
(a)  Bayne  ▼.  Walker,  3  Dow,  233  ;  Brown  ▼.  QuUter,  Amb.  619. 
(6)  Brown  ▼.  QtuUer,  Amb.  619. 
ie)  Leeds  v.  Chedham,  i  Sim.  146. 
(d)  14  Gea  IIL  c.  78. 
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office  in  the  which  the  same  had  been  insured  to  lay 
out  the  insurance  money  in  rebuilding  them,  and  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  application  of  this  section  of  the 
Act  is  general,  and  not  limited  to  the  metropolis  (e). 

By  the  5  &  6  Vict.,  c.  35  (/),  the  lessee  is  bound  Payment  of 
in  the  first  instance  to  pay  income  tax,  and  then  to  ^^*^y^^ 
deduct  it  from  his  rent ;  and  no  bargain  between  the  35* 
lessor  and  lessee  to  the  contrary  is  to  have  any  bind- 
ing effect  As  to  other  taxes,  the  lessee,  in  the 
absence  of  any  agreement,  is  bound  to  pay  all  personal 
charges  in  respect  of  the  land,  but  not  taxes  on  the 
land  itself.  He  is  therefore,  in  general,  bound  to  pay 
poor,  watching,  water,  highway,  and  county  rates,  but 
not  land  tax,  sewer's  rates,  paving  rate,  or  tithe  rent 
charge,  and  if  he  does  pay  them,  he  is  entitled  to  de- 
duct them  from  his  rent,  but  only  to  the  amount 
which  the  lessor  would  be  bound  to  pay  on  his  rent 
reserved  (g) ;  and  a  tenant  who  has  paid  his  full  rent 
without  deducting  the  amount  which  he  has  paid  on 
account  of  taxes  which  the  landlord  ought  ultimately 
to  bear  cannot  recover  it  back  (h). 

A  tenant  for  years  is,  in  the  absence  of  covenant,  Repain. 
bound  to  keep  the  premises  which  he  occupies  wind 
and  water  tight,  but  not  to  do  substantial  repairs  (i), 
and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  if  he  chooses  to  do 
them  he  cannot  recover  the  amount  so  spent  from  his 
landlord.  He  is  also,  it  would  seem  (j),  liable  for 
permissive  waste,  and  is  consequently  entitled,  in  the 
absence  of  any  proviso  to  the  contrary,  to  take  reason- 
able "  estovers "  or  "  botes,"  that  is,  to  cut  wood  for  Estovers. 

(e)  Ex  parte  Ocrdy^  34  L.  J.  (Bankr.)  I. 

(/)  8.  73. 

ig)  Andrtw  v.  Haneock,  i  Brod.  k  B.  37. 

(A)  Andrew  v.  Hancock^  i  Brod.  k  B.  37.  See  FvUer  v.  AlhoU,  4 
Tanni.  105. 
(«)  AuwoHh  V.  Johnton,  5  C.  &  P.  239 ;  Leach  v.  Thomoi,  7  G.  ft  P. 

327. 
ij)  ffameU  ▼.  MmOand,  16  Mee  ft  W.  257  ;  YdlowLy  v.  Gower,  12 

Ezeh.  274f  294  ;  but  see  Torriano  ▼.  Young^  6  C.  ft  P.  8. 
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fuel  and  for  repairs,  and  to  cut  underwood  and  lop 
Keeping  bono-  pollards.  If  he  has  land  of  his  own  adjoining  that  of 
■  met.  j^j^  lessor,  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  the  boundaries  be- 
tween such  lands  distinct  throughout  the  term  (k), 
and  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  must  either  restore  the 
lessor's  land  specifically  or  substitute  land  of  equal 
value  {I);  or,  if  he  has  suffered  the  boundaries  to 
become  confused,  so  that  the  lessor  cannot  tell  to 
what  he  is  entitled,  must  make  good  the  loss  to  the 
lessor  out  of  what  may  be  considered  as  the  common 
fund  (m).  The  lessor  is  not  bound  to  keep  the  de- 
mised premises  in  repair  unless  he  has  expressly 
agreed  to  do  so  (n),  but  it  is  probable  that,  if  he  has, 
the  lessee  could  recover  from  him  any  money  which 
he  (the  lessee)  has  expended  on  repairs,  even  though 
he  had  previously  paid  his  rent  to  the  lessor  without 
claiming  any  deduction  on  that  account  But  a  lessor 
covenanting  to  repair  must  have  had  notice  that 
repairs  are  necessary,  in  order  to  render  him  liable  to 
an  action  for  breach  of  his  covenant  (o). 

Watte.  A  lessee  is  under  an  implied  covenant  to  cultivate 

his  land  in  a  husband-like  manner  (p)  and  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situate  (q). 
He  is  not  entitled  to  commit  "  waste,"  which  has  been 
defined  as  a  spoil  or  destruction  in  houses,  gardens, 
trees,  or  other  corporeal  hereditaments,  to  the  disin- 
heritance of  him  that  has  the  reversion  or  remain- 
der (r).  He  may  not,  therefore,  unless  authorised  by 
the  lessor,  pull  down  houses  or  alter  the  nature  of  the 
property  demised,  as  by  converting  arable  land  into 


(k)  SpUce  V.  Harding,  7  Ch.  D.  871. 
{I)  AUjf.'OenL  ▼.  Fttllarlon,  2  Yes.  &  B.  263. 
(m)  Atty.-OenL  v.  Stephem^  6  De  6.  M.  &  G.  ill. 
(n)  OqU  ▼.  Qandy^  2  R  &  B.  845. 

(o)  Makin  r.  Watkimon,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  25  ;  See  alflo  London  ds  S.  W. 
J2y.  Co,  V.  Flower,  i  O.  P.  D.  77. 
{p)  ffonrfaU  V.  Mather,  Holt,  N.  P.  C.  7,  9 ;  Potoky  t.   fToOcr,  5 

T.  R.  373. 
iq)  Legh  v.  HewiU,  4  EMt,  154. 
(r)  I  Inst.  a.  67. 
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woodland,  or  meadow  or  pasture  land  into  arable. 
Neither  may  he,  in  general,  unless  hj  the  same 
authority,  cut  timber  or  open  new  mines  or  quarries. 
But  he  has  a  legal  right  to  dig  for  gravel  or  clay,  or 
cut  convenient  timber  trees  for  the  reparation  of 
buildings  on  the  estate  (s) ;  and  if  there  are  already 
open  mines  or  quarries  on  the  premises,  he  may  work 
them  for  the  same  purposes  as  they  have  been  pre- 
viously worked,  but  not  further ;  for  instance,  he  can- 
not work  for  profit  a  quarry  which  has  been  previ- 
ously worked  only  for  the  purpose  of  doing  repairs  on 
the  demised  property  (f). 

A  tenant  for  years  who  committed  waste  might  for- 
merly, under  the  Statute  of  Gloucester  (u),  have  a 
writ  of  waste  brought  against  him  by  his  lessor,  the 
result  being  that  the  place  wasted  was  forfeited,  and 
the  tenant  liable  moreover  to  pay  treble  the  amount  of 
the  damage  which  he  had  committed.  The  writ  of 
waste  has  now  been  abolished  (t;),  but  a  lessor  may 
bring  an  action  and  recover  damages  against  a  lessee 
committing  waste.  He  may  ^Iso  obtain  from  the 
Court  in  which  he  has  brought,  or  is  bringing,  an 
action  for  waste,  an  injunction  restraining  the  lessee 
from  any  repetition  or  continuance  of  waste.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lessee  has  the  benefit  of  the  1 4  &  1 5 
Vict,  c.  25,  already  referred  to  as  having  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  former  law  relating  to  emblements. 

Questions  occasionally  arise  between  the  lessor  and  Fixtarei. 
the  lessee  as  to  the  right  of  the  latter  to  remove 
fixtures  put  up  by  him  during  his  term.  Fixtures 
comprise  anything  annexed  to  the  freehold,  that  is, 
fastened  to  or  connected  with  it ;  mere  juxtaposition 
or  laying  an  object,  however  heavy,  on  the  freehold 

($)  Ca  Litt.  53>>. 

(<)  See  BlioM  v.  Gii/Uh,  8  Ch.  D.  521 ;  4  App.  Cm.  454. 

(«)  6  Ed.  I.  a  C 

(v)  3  ft  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27, 1.  3d, 
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not  amoonting  to  annexation  (w).  According  to  the 
older  law,  anything  once  annexed  to  the  soil  became 
part  of  it,  and  could  only  be  removed  by  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  but  exceptions  to  this  rule  have  been 
gradually  established  in  favour  of  the  persons  who 
may  have  put  up  fixtures,  or  their  representatives. 

Trade  fixtures.  The  first  exception  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
the  case  of  fixtures  put  up  by  a  tenant  for  years  for 
the  purposes  of  his  trade.  Thus,  it  was  held  in  an 
old  case  (x)  that  a  soap-boiler  was  entitled  to  remove 
vats,  &c.,  which  he  had  put  up  for  the  purposes  of  his 
.  trade,  and  in  a  later  case  (y),  where  a  lessee  had 
erected  buildings  during  his  term  for  the  purposes  of 
his  trade,  it  was  held  that  he  might  lawfully  remove 
such  parts  of  them  as  consisted  of  a  wooden  structure 
raised  on  a  brick  foundation.  But  it  appears  to  be 
doubtful  whether  he  could  remove  a  building,  such 
as  a  lime-kiln,  having  its  foundations  let  into  the 
ground  (21). 

The  general  rule  has  been  stated  as  follows: — 
"  Things  which  a  tenant  has  fixed  to  the  freehold  for 
purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture  may  be  taken  away 
by  him,  whenever  their  removal  is  not  contrary  to 
any  prevailing  practice,  when  it  will  not  cause  material 
injury  to  the  estate,  and  when  they  were  of  themselves 
of  a  perfect  chattel  nature  before  being  put  up  (a). 

Domestie  Notwithstanding  some  former  decisions  to  the  con- 

**"*•         trary  (6),  it  is  now  well  settled  that  the  tenant  has 

also  a  right  (though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 

case  of  trade  fixtures)  to  remove  fixtures  put  up  inside 

a  house  for  domestic  use  or  for  ornament.     Thus  it 

(v)  2  Smith,  L.  C  189. 

{x)  PooWi  Cam,  Salk.  367. 

(y)  Penton  v.  Jiobart,  2  East,  88. 

(s)  ThreAer  v.  Batt  London  WaierwcrkM  Cb.,  2  B.  &  G.  6c8. 

(a)  Amos  on  Fixtures,  48. 

(6)  Poole'»  Que,  Salk.  367. 
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has  been  held  that  wainscots  screwed  to  the  wall, 
grates,  and  the  like,  may  be  removed  (c),  as  may  also 
an  ornamental  wooden  chimney-piece  (d) ;  but  that 
a  tenant  is  not  entitled  to  remove  a  conservatory  on  a 
brick  foundation,  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  house  («), 
or  green-houses  on  frames  fixed  with  mortar  to  a 
foundation  of  brickwork  {/). 

With  regard  to  fixtures  put  up  for  agricultural  pur-  Agricultural 
poses,  it  was  formerly  held  that,  farming  not  being  a  *^^ 
trade,  a  farmer  tenant  had  not  the  same  privileges  as 
one  who  was  a  trader.  Thus,  in  one  case  (g),  it  was 
decided  that  a  tenant  could  not  remove  brick  and 
mortar  buildings  which  he  had  put  up  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Now,  however,  it  is  provided  by  the  1 4  &  14  &  15  Vict. 
1 5  Vict,  c.  2  S  (A),  that  if  any  tenant,  after  the  passing  ^'  ^^' 
of  the  Act,  with  the  consent  of  his  landlord,  erects  any 
buildings,  engine,  or  machinery,  either  for  agricultural 
purposes,  or  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  agriculture 
(which  shall  not  have  been  erected  or  put  up  in  pur- 
suance of  some  obligation  on  that  behalf),  he  may 
remove  the  same,  notwithstanding  that  they  may  con- 
sist of  separate  buildings,  or  be  permanently  fixed  in 
the  soil,  provided  he  does  no  damage  to  the  estate  in 
their  removal,  or  makes  good  any  damage  which  may 
be  caused  thereby.  The  tenant  must  also  give  a 
month's  notice  to  the  landlord  of  his  intention  to 
remove  the  fixtures,  and  the  landlord  has  a  right,  if 
he  pleases,  to  purchase  them  at  a  valuation. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  or  pastoral  Agnonitarai 
holdings,  to  the  extent  of  two  acres  or  upwards,  the  1875."*^*   ^  * 
rights  given  by  the  last-mentioned  statute  have  been 

{c)  lee  Y.  RiMdon,  7  Taunt.  188. 
{d)  Avery  ▼.  Ckedifn^  3  A.  &  E.  75. 
{€)  BueUand  v.  BuUtrfidd,  2  Brod.  &  B.  54. 

(/)  Jenkins   v.  Gething,  2  J.  &   H.   520;  Gardiner  v.  Parker,  18 
6nnt,26u 
{*/)  Blwet  T.  Maw,  3  East,  38,  and,  with  notes,  2  Smith,  L.  C.  169. 
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further  extended  by  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
1875  (t)-  For  under  that  Act  (j)  the  tenant  of  such 
a  holding  may  remove  any  fixtures  put  up  by  him 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Act  (Feb.  14,  1876), 
for  which  he  is  not  under  that  Act,  or  otherwise, 
entitled  to  compensation,  excepting  steam  engines  and 
fixtures  put  up  by  him  in  pursuance  of  some  obliga- 
tion in  that  behalf,  or  instead  of  some  fixtures  belong- 
ing to  the  landlord ;  subject,  however,  to  the  following 
provisions,  viz. : — (i)  he  must  pay  all  rent  owing  by 
him,  and  satisfy  all  other  his  obligations  to  the  land- 
lord in  respect  of  the  holding ;  (2)  he  must  not  in  the 
removal  of  any  fixture  do  any  unavoidable  damage  to 
any  part  of  the  holding ;  (3)  he  must  repair  any  damage 
which  he  may  happen  to  do ;  (4)  he  must  give  the 
landlord  a  month's  previous  notice  in  writing  of  his 
intention  to  remove  the  fixtures,  and  (5)  the  landlord 
is  to  be  entitled  to  buy  the  fixtures  at  a  valuation. 
As  to  steam  engines,  they  are  not  removable  unless 
the  tenant  has  given  a  written  notice  of  his  intention 
to  erect  them,  and  the  landlord  has  not  given  any 
written  notice  objecting  to  his  so  doing. 

When  fix-  The  tenant's  right  to  remove  fixtures  should  be 

removed!'  cxercised  during  his  term.  For  it  has  been  decided 
that  a  yearly  tenant,  who  had  quitted  the  premises  of 
which  he  was  tenant,  had  no  right  to  recover  bells 
and  other  fixtures  which  had  been  subsequently  re- 
moved by  the  landlord  (k).  But  it  appears  to  be 
doubtful  whether  a  tenant  may  not  remove  fixtures, 
notwithstanding  that  his  term  has  expired,  if  he 
remains  on  the  premises  as  a  tenant  by  suffer- 
ance (I). 


(»)  38  k  39  Viet  c.  92. 
(1)8.53. 

{k)  Lyde  ▼.  Rutiea,  i  B.  ft  Ad.  394. 

(j)  PetUon  V.  RobaH,  2  East,  88  ;  WeeUm  v.  Woodcock,  J  Mee  &  W. 
14 ;  Leader  ?.  Homewood,  5  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  546. 
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The  tenant  may,  of  course,  deprive  himself  of  the  Effect  of  cove- 
right  to  remove  fixtures  hy  entering  into  a  covenant  fixture*.*** 
to  that  effect  with  his  landlord  (m).  If,  however,  the 
articles  enumerated  in  the  covenant  are  all  ''landlord's 
fixtures  "  (that  is,  fixtures  which  the  tenant  would  not 
be  entitled  to  remove  even  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
covenant),  any  other  general  words  in  the  covenant 
which  would  primd  fade  include  tenant's  fixtures  will 
be  held  to  refer  to  the  landlord's  fixtures  only  (it). 

{m)  For  exjunples  of  roch  oovenants  see  Naylor  y.  CoUinge,  i  Taunt. 
19  ;  Burt  ▼.  IfadeU,  25  L.  J.  (C.  P.)  295  ;  WUtot^  v.  WhaJtdy,  I  J.  k 
H.  436  ;  Jhsmergue  ▼.  Mumtey,  33  L.  J.  (£k.)  8S. 

(»)  BMop  T.  MOtoUt  II  £zch.  113. 


(     6o     ) 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF   AN   ESTATE   FOR   YEARS    (continued), 

Coyenftnts  and  We  have  already  said  that  the  consideration  of  the 
couditioiii.       j^^j^  ^f  ^j^^  covenants  which  are  ordinarily  inserted  in 

a  lease  will  be  reserved  for  a  future  chapter,  but  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  notice  in  the  present  some 
recent  enactments  as  to  covenants  and  conditions  in 
leases  generally,  and  for  this  purpose  we  must  refer 
briefly  to  the  former  state  of  the  law  on  these  two 
points.  At  one  time  it  was  held  that  no  stranger  to 
any  covenant  or  condition  could  take  any  advantage 
or  benefit  by  it.  Thus,  if  A  made  a  lease  to  B,  and 
there  were  in  the  lease  covenants  by  B  for  payment  of 
rent  and  other  purposes,  with  a  proviso  that  if  B 
failed  to  pay  the  rent,  or  to  observe  the  covenants,  A 
might  re-enter  on  the  demised  premises  and  put  an 
end  to  the  lease ;  and  then  A  sold  his  reversion  to  C  : 
C,  being  originally  a  stranger  to  the  covenants  and 
condition,  could  not  take  any  advantage  of  them. 

32  Hen.  VIII.  To  meet  this,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  (a),  which  enacted  that  the  grantees 
or  assignees  of  any  reversion  or  reversions  should  have 
the  like  advantages  against  the  lessees,  by  entry  for 
non-payment  of  rent  or  for  doing  waste  or  other  for- 
feiture, and  should  also  have  all  and  like  and  the 
same  advantage,  benefit,  and  remedies  by  action  only, 
for  not  performing  of  other  conditions,  covenants,  or 
agreements  contained  or  expressed  in  their  leases  or 
grants,  as  the  lessors  or  grantors  themselves  might 
have  had  at  any  time.     Similar  provisions  were  also 

(a)  32  Hen.  VIIL  c.  34. 
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contained  in  the  Act  in  favour  of  lessees,  as  against 
the  assignees  of  reversions. 

Under  this  statute  C,  in  the  case  we  supposed  above, 
could  now  re-enter  on  the  land,  or  sue  B  for  breach  of 
covenant.  If,  however,  A  had  granted  part  only  of 
the  reversion  to  C,  or  had  granted  the  whole,  not  to  G 
alone,  but  in  part  to  C  and  the  rest  to  D ;  either  of  the 
new  lessors  could  under  the  statute  bring  an  action 
against  B  for  any  breach  of  covenant  (b),  but  the 
statute  did  not  confer  on  either  of  them  a  right  of  re- 
entry, which  was  in  many  cases  far  more  valuable 
than  that  of  bringing  an  action.  For  the  Common  Law 
had  another  doctrine  applying  to  conditions,  although 
not  to  covenants,  namely,  that  a  condition  was  entire 
and  indivisible,  and,  consequently,  that  none  but  an 
assignee  of  the  reversion  of  all  the  premises  could 
take  advantage  of  it,  unless  the  reversion  had  been 
severed  by  operation  of  law  (c). 

The  doctrine  that  conditions  were  indivisible  also 
gave  rise  to  another  difficulty.  Leases  often  contain 
a  covenant  by  the  lessee  not  to  assign  or  underlet  the 
premises,  with  a  condition  that  if  he  does  so  the  lease 
shall  be  forfeited.  But  in  Dumpor's  Case  (rf),  decided  Dumpm^aCate. 
in  the  year  1603,  it  was  held  that  a  condition  in  a 
lease  that  neither  the  lessee  nor  his  assigns  should 
alien  it  without  the  licence  of  the  lessor  was  determined 
by  an  alienation  by  licence,  and  that  consequently  no 
subsequent  alienation  was  a  breach  of  the  condition. 

The  application  of  the  general  rule  to  the  facts  of 
this  case  seems  to  have  been  erroneous,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  particular  decision  was  afterwards 
questioned  by  Lord  Eldon  («),  but  it  was  nevertheless 


(6)  Ttoynam  t.  Pichard,  2  B.  &  Aid.  105,  1 12. 

(c)  Wtirfer'f  Ca«,  Dyer,  308^ 

(d)  4  Rep.  1 19^ 

(f)  irummeU  v.  MePhenon^  14  Vea.  173. 
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sa ft  23 Vict,    law  until  the  passing,  in  the  year   1859,  of  the  22  & 
^^'  23  Vict.,  c.  35,  which  in  effect  provides  (/)  that  every 

licence  to  do  an  act  which,  without  such  licence,  would 
create  a  forfeiture,  or  give  a  right  to  re-enter,  under  a 
condition  in  any  lease  granted  before  or  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  shall,  unless  otherwise  expressed, 
extend  only  to  the  permission  actually  given,  but  not 
so  as  to  prevent  any  proceedings  for  a  subsequent 
breach  unless  otherwise  specified  on  such  licence,  and 
that  (g)  a  licence  so  given  to  one  of  several  lessees 
or  co-owners  to  assign  or  underlet  his  share  or  interest, 
or  to  do  any  other  act  prohibited  to  be  done  without 
licence,  or  to  any  lessee  or  owner,  or  to  any  one  of 
several  lessees  or  owners,  to  assign  or  underlet  part 
only  of  the  property,  or  to  do  any  such  acts  as  afore- 
said in  respect  to  part  only  of  such  property,  shall  not 
operate  to  destroy  or  extinguish  the  right  of  re-entry 
in  case  of  any  breach  of  the  covenant  by  the  co-lessee 
or  co-lessees  or  owner  or  owners  of  the  other  shares 
in  the  property,  or  by  the  lessee  of  the  rest  of  the 
property  (as  the  case  may  be)  over  or  in  respect  of 
such  shares  or  interests  or  remaining  property. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Act  places  the  position  of 
assignees  of  part  of  a  reversion  on  a  more  satisfactory 
footing,  by  enacting  (h)  that  where  the  reversion  upon 
a  lease  is  severed,  and  the  rent  or  other  reservation  is 
legally  apportioned  (i),  the  assignee  of  each  part  of  the 
reversion  shall,  in  respect  of  the  apportioned  rent  or 
other  reservation  allotted  or  belonging  to  him,  have, 
and  be  entitled  to,  all  conditions  or  powers  of  re-entry 
for  non-payment  of  the  original  rent  or  other  reserva- 
tion, in  like  manner  as  if  such  conditions  or  powers 
had  been  reserved  to  him  as  incident  to  his  part  of  the 

if)  S.  I. 

0/)  s.  2. 

(A)  S.  3. 

(t)  Rent  IB  legaUy  apportioned  either  by  a  grant  of  part  of  the  rever- 
Blon  out  of  which  the  rent  inues,  or  by  granting  part  of  the  rent  to 
one  person  and  part  to  another. 
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reversion  in  respect  of  the  apportioned  rent  or  other 
reservation  allotted  or  belonging  to  him. 

With  regard  to  leases  made  after  the  3i8t  of  ConToyanoing 
December  1881,  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881  0),  has  ^''*' '®^'* 
enacted  (&)  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  rent  and  bene- 
fit of  the  lessee's  covenant  shall  be  annexed  to  the 
reversionary  estate  in  the  land,  although  there  may 
have  been  a  severance  of  the  reversionary  estate ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  notwithstanding  such  sever- 
ance, the  obligation  of  any  covenant  entered  into  by 
the  lessor  (so  far  as  he  has  power  to  bind  the  rever- 
sionary estate)  may  be  taken  advantage  of  and  enforced 
by  the  person  in  whom  the  term  is  from  time  to  time 
vested.  The  Act  also  provides  (I)  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  severance  of  the  reversionary  estate  in  any 
land  comprised  in  a  lease,  or  the  avoidance,  or  cesser 
in  any  other  manner,  of  the  term  granted  by  a*  lease 
as  to  part  only  of  the  term  comprised  therein,  every 
condition  and  right  of  re-entry  shall  be  apportioned 
and  remain  in  force  with  respect  to  the  term  wherein 
each  severed  part  is  reversionary,  or  in  respect  of  the 
land  still  subject  to  the  lease,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  there  had  been  no  severance. 

Of  the  various  covenants  contained  in  leases,  some  When  cove- 
are  binding  only  on  the  persons  actually  making  them,  the  land."  ^'^ 
or  on  whose  behalf  they  are  made,  others  again  are 
said  to  **  run  with  the  land,"  meaning  that  the  liability 
to  perform  them,  and  the  right  to  take  advantage  of 
them,  passes  to  every  assignee  both  of  the  reversion 
and  of  the  term,  this  reciprocity  being  essential  to 
their  existence. 

The  leading  case  on  this  subject  is  S^meer's  Case  (m),  Spencer  9  Ccae. 

ii)  44  ft  4S  Viofe.  c  41. 
ik)  Sa.  10^  II. 
(0   S.   12. 

(ai)  5  Rep.  16*,  and  lee  notea,  i  Smith  Lu  C.  68,  et  seq. 
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in  which  it  was  held  (i)  that  covenants  run  with 
the  land  and  bind  the  assignees,  whether  mentioned  or 
not,  when  they  extend  to  things  in  esse  parcel  of  the 
demise,  such,  for  instance,  as  to  repair  an  existing 
house ;  but  (2)  that  covenants  relating  to  things  not 
in  esse  at  the  time  of  the  demise  do  not  bind  assignees 
unless  mentioned ;  and  (3)  that  if  the  thing  to  which 
the  covenant  relates  is  merely  collateral  to  the  land, 
such  as  to  build  a  house  on  land  of  the  lessor  not  part 
of  the  land  demised,  the  assignee  is  not  bound  although 
mentioned.  Covenants  of  the  first  sort  are:  by  the 
lessor,  that  the  lessee  shall  have  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  premises  during  his  term  (n),  or  for  renewal  of  the 
lease  if  required  (o) :  by  the  lessee,  to  repair  the  pre- 
mises when  required  (p),  or  to  put  them  in  repair  and 
leave  them  peaceably  and  in  good  repair  {q)y  or  to  in- 
sure them  (r),  or  not  to  assign  them  without  licence  ($;. 

The  soundness  of  the  second  resolution  in  Spencers 
Case  has  been  questioned  in  a  modem  case  (t),  in 
which  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  covenants  of  the  second  kind 
ought  to  bind  the  assignee  whether  mentioned  or  not, 
and  such  would  seem  to  be  the  preferable  view,  but  it 
would  appear  that  the  resolution  in  Spencer's  Case  is 
too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken  (u). 

The  alienation       We  have  now  arrived  at  the  third  division  of  our 

nat\on ofan     subject,  namely,  the  alienation  or  determination  of  an 

BHiatefor        estate  for  years.    We  have  already  seen  who   may 

create  and  who  may  acquire  terms  of  years ;  also  that 

(n)  OampbeU  v.  Lewit,  3  B.  &  Aid  392. 

(o)  Roe  T.  Hayley,  12  East,  464,  469;  Simpton  ▼.  C^yton,  4  Bing. 

N.  0.  758- 

(j>)  I}ean  0/  Windior'i  Cate,  5  Rep.  24^ 

[q)  MaHyn  ▼.  dut,  18  Q.  B.  661. 

(r)   Vernon  v.  SmUk,  5  B.  &  Aid.  I. 

(c)  WUliatM  V.  EarUy  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  739.    It  moat  be  nndentood 
that  these  remarks  apply  only  to  the  case  of  a  landlord  and  tenant. 

(0  MinthuU  ▼.  Oake»,  2  H.  &  N.  793. 

(1*)  Daft  V.  k  P.  766,  note  (/). 
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terras  of  years  may  be  disposed  of  by  will,  provided,  Alienation, 
of  course,  that  the  person  purporting  to  act  thus  is 
capable  of  making  a  will.  A  term  may  also  be  the 
subject  of  involuntary  alienation  by  being  taken  from 
the  owner,  or  from  his  representatives  after  his  death, 
in  order  to  pay  his  debts.  But  of  this  we  propose  to 
treat  more  fully  when  considering  the  aUenation  of 
estates  in  fee-simple,  and  will  for  the  present  content 
ourselves  with  calling  attention  to  the  other  ways  in 
which  a  term  may  be  alienated. 

In  the  absence  of  any  covenant  on  his  part  to  By  assignment 
the  contrary,  every  lessee  of  a  term,  whether  from 
year  to  year,  or  for  a  longer  term,  may  assign  all  or 
part  of  his  estate,  notwithstanding  that  the  lease 
may  not  have  been  expressly  granted  to  him  and 
his  "assigns"  (v).  The  same  privil^e  belongs  to 
every  subsequent  assignee,  but  the  original  lessee 
still  remains  liable  under  the  covenants  contained  in  Liability  of 
the  lease  {w)y  as  does  also  his  assignee  so  long  as  he  J^e'es. 
does  not  himself  assign  (x),  although  the  lessee  may 
not  have  covenanted  for  his  assigns  (y) ;  but  an  under- 
tenant who  is  not  an  assignee  of  the  whole  term  is 
not  liable  («).  Every  lessee  who  assigns  his  lease 
is,  therefore,  entitled  to  a  covenant  by  his  assignee 
for  indemnity  against  any  breach  by  the  assignee  of 
the  covenants  contained  in  the  original  lease;  but 
such  a  covenant  would  probably  be  in  any  case  im- 
plied, since  it  has  been  held  that  even  the  assignee 
of  a  lease  by  mesne  assignments,  who  has  entered 
into  no  coTenants  with  the  lessee,  is  bound  to  indem- 
nify him  against  breaches  of  covenants  in  the  lease 
comnutted  during  such  assignee's  own  tenancy ;  and 
this  obligation  is  not  affected  by  the  covenants  which 


(v)  Church  r,  Brovm,  1$  Yes.  258,  264. 
{w)  Staines  v.  Mcrriif  i  Ves.  &  B.  8,  1 1, 
(x)  Buddand  ▼.  ffaO,  8  Yes.  91,  94. 
(y)   Vyvyan  ▼.  Arthuti  2  Dow  k  Ry.  670. 
(2)  hol/crd  T.  ffateh,  i  Doug.  183. 
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Anignment 
must  be  by 
deed. 


By  death  or 
bankraptoy. 


22  k  23  Vict. 
0.35. 


the   assignee   may  have  made  with  his   immediate 
assignor  (a). 

By  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (V),  no  lease  (except  in 
copyholds)  is  to  be  assigned  except  by  writing,  and 
this  includes  leases  originally  made  by  parol  (c),  and 
now,  under  the  Beal  Property  Amendment  Act  ((2), 
every  surrender  of  a  lease  must  be  made  by  deed. 

A  lessee  may  also  part  with  his  estate  by  death  or 
by  bankruptcy.  No  restriction  against  assignment  can 
now  prevent  the  lease  from  vesting  in  his  executors  or 
administrators,  nor  (unless  enforced  by  a  forfeiture 
clause)  in  his  trustee  in  bankruptcy.  His  executors 
and  administrators  have  the  same  interest  in  the  lands 
demised,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  under 
the  lease,  as  the  lessee  himself,  although  the  latter 
may  have  been  only  a  tenant  from  year  to  year.  In 
order  to  protect  executors  and  administrators  from  a 
continuing  liability  in  respect  of  their  testator's  lease-* 
hold  estate,  it  is  enacted  by  the  22  &  23  Yict.  c.  35 
(e),  that  when  an  executor  or  administrator  who  has 
acquired  a  lease  by  virtue  of  his  office  shall  have 
satisfied  all  claims  under  any  such  lease,  which  may 
be  due  and  claimed  up  to  the  time  of  the  assignment 
thereinafter  mentioned,  and  shall  have  set  apart  a  sum 
sufficient  to  meet  any  ascertained  liability  under  the 
lease,  and  shall  then  have  assigned  such  lease,  he 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  further  personal  liability 
to  the  lessor.  But  this  is  not  to  prejudice  any  right 
of  the  lessor  against  the  assets  of  the  deceased,  or 
against  the  persons  into  whose  hands  those  assets  may 
have  come. 


If  the  lessee  becomes  bankrupt  and  there  is  no 


(a)  Moule  ▼.  OarreU,  L.  R.  7  Ex.  10 1. 

(6)  29  Gar.  II.  0.  3,  8.  3. 

[e)  BoUing  v.  Martin,  I  Gamp.  317. 

id)  8  &  9  Vict.  0.  106,  8.  3. 

(e)  S.  27. 
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daase  in  the  lease  pToviding  for  its  forfeiture  in  that 
event,  the  lease  will  vest  in  his  trustee  in  bankruptcy, 
who  could  always  assign  it  to  another  party,  unless 
the  lease  contained  a  covenant  by  which  "  assigns  " 
were  expressly  restrained  from  assignment  (/).  Under 
the  former  Bankruptcy  Acts  (^),  the  trustees  (who 
were  at  that  time  called  assignees)  of  a  bankrupt  were 
to  elect  within  a  reasonable  time  whether  they  would 
take  to  any  leases  the  property  of  the  bankrupt.  And 
now  it  is  provided  by  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869  (A),  Bankruptcy 
that  the  trustee  of  any  bankrupt  may,  by  leave  of  the  ' 
Court  (i),  disclaim  in  writing  any  lease  acquired  by 
him  under  the  bankruptcy,  and  the  lease  is  thereupon 
to  be  deemed  to  have  been  surrendered  on  the  date 
of  the  order  of  adjudication  ;  any  person  injured  there- 
by being  entitled  to  prove  in  the  bankruptcy,  as  if  he 
were  a  creditor,  for  the  amount  of  damage  which  he 
has  sustained.  But  (J)  the  trustee  is  not  entitled  to 
disclaim  in  cases  where  an  application  in  writing  has 
been  made  to  him  by  any  person  interested  in  the  pro- 
perty,  requiring  him  to  decide  whether  he  will  disclaim 
or  not,  and  he  has,  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  days,  or 
such  farther  time  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  declined  or  neglected  to  give  notice  whether 
he  will  disclaim  or  not.  Notwithstanding  that  the  word 
**  surrender  "  means  primd  facie  a  delivering  up  of  the 
lease  in  order  that  it  may  be  put  an  end  to,  it  is  now 
settled  that  the  trustee's  disclaimer  puts  an  end  to  the 
lease  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  relieve  the  bank- 
rupt, and  his  estate,  and  the  trustee,  from  liability, 
and  not  so  as  to  otherwise  affect  the  rights  of  third 
parties.  If,  therefore,  a  lessee  assigns  his  lease,  and 
the  assignee  becomes  bankrupt,  and  his  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  disclaims  the  lease,  the  lessee  does  not 


(/)  Pf*^po^  ▼-  Hoartt  2  Atk.  219,  note  (2). 

ig)  12  ft  13  Vict  a  106^  B.  145  ;  24  &  25  Vict.  &  134,  ■.  131. 

(A)  32  ft  33  Vict.  CL  71,  8.  23. 

(t)  G.  R  1871,28. 

0)  S.  24. 
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thereby  escape  his  liability  to  the  lessor  in  respect  of 
the  covenants  contained  in  the  original  lease  (k).  Or, 
again,  if  the  bankmpt  has  granted  an  nnder-lease  of 
the  demised  property,  a  disclaimer  by  his  trustee  in 
bankruptcy  does  not  affect  the  right  of  the  lessor  to 
distrain  for  rent  reserved  by  the  original  lease  (I). 

Determination      A  term  of  years  may  also  be  put  an  end  to  by 
yeitfi.  (i)  forfeiture;  (2)  by  effluxion  of  time;  (3)  by  notice 

properly  given  by  a  landlord  or  by  a  tenant ;  and  (4) 

by  surrender. 

By  forfeiture.  Most  leases  Contain  various  covenants  by  the  lessee, 
such  as  that  he  will  pay  rent,  keep  the  premises  in 
repair,  or  insure  them ;  and  to  these  is  added  a  pro- 
viso that  on  the  lessee's  failing  to  observe  the  covenants 
of  his  lease,  the  lessor  shall  be  at  liberty  to  re-enter  on 
the  premises,  and  put  an  end  to  the  term.  It  is  evident 
that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  enforcement  of 
this  proviso  by  the  lessor  may  work  great  hardship. 
Consequently  there  are  various  circumstances  under 
which  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  exercise  this  power. 

Preanmptionof  In  the  first  place,  he  will  be  presumed  to  have 
leMo?8rightto  "waived  his  right  to  a  forfeiture,  and  be  prevented 
a  forfeiture,  therefore  from  enforcing  it,  if,  after  being  aware  of  a 
breach  of  covenant,  he  does  any  act  which  amounts 
to  the  recognition  of  a  subsisting  tenancy  by  his  lessee. 
Thus  a  waiver  will  be  presumed  in  such  a  case  by  the 
lessor's  acceptance  of  rent  (m),  or  by  his  bringing  an 
action  for  rent  due,  unless  the  breach  of  covenant  is 
a  continuing  one  {n),  or  unless  the  acceptance  is  that 
of  rent  due  on  a  day  before  that  on  which  the  for- 
feiture was  incurred.  So  also  if  a  breach  of  covenant 
is  known  to  a  lessor,  and  he  afterwards  deals  with  the 

{k)  Harding  ▼.  Preere,  9  Q.  B.  D.  281 ;  Eait  and  Wat  India  Dock 
Co,  ▼.  HiXL,  22  Cb.  D.  14. 
(Q  Walton  t.  Levy,  17  Ch.  D.  746. 
(m)  See  Walrond  v.  Hawkins^  L.  K.  10  C.  P.  342. 
(n)  Doe  V.  Jonea,  5  Exoh.  498. 
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lessee  so  as  to  lead  him  to  suppose  that  a  forfeiture 
vill  not  be  insisted  on,  it  will  be  presumed  that  the 
right  to  a  forfeiture  has  been  waived  (o).  And  a  dis- 
tress for  rent  in  pursuance  of  the  lessor's  common 
law  rights  even  though  only  for  rent  due  before  the 
covenant  was  broken,  waives  his  claim  to  a  forfeiture, 
since  the  privilege  of  distress  only  belongs  to  him  on 
the  assumption  that  the  person  on  whom  he  distrains 
is  his  tenant  (p).  But  acceptance  of  rent  is  not  a 
waiver  of  a  breach  of  covenant  unknown  to  the  lessor 
at  the  time  of  acceptance  (q),  although  the  rent  re- 
ceived became  due  after  the  breach  (r).  And  if  he 
has  brought  an  action  for  recovery  of  the  premises 
against  the  lessee  on  account  of  a  breach  of  covenant, 
he  will  not  waive  his  right  by  making  a  demand  for 
rent  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  premises  after 
the  date  of  the  breach  (5),  or  even  by  distraining  for 
rent  (/),  since  bringing  ejectment  is  a  declaration  on  his 
part  that  he  considers  the  tenancy  at  an  end,  and  a  dis- 
tress in  such  case,  if  not  justified  by  a  statute  (u)  to  be 
presently  noticed,  is  merely  a  trespass  on  his  part,  and 
does  not  involve  a  continuance  of  the  tenancy. 

A  lessee  may  also,  occasionally,  obtain  relief  from  Belief  RgainBt 
the  Courts  against  the  consequences  of  his  breach  of  ^o*^®^*^''®' 
covenant     This  subject  has  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Conveyancing  Act,  1881  (v),  which  applies  whether  Conveyancing 
the  lease  has  been  made  before  or  after  the  passing  '^*'  ^^^' 
of  the  Act     With  the    exception   of  forfeiture  for 
breach  of  covenants  not  to  assign  or  underlet  or  part 
with  the  land,  and  (ia  mining  leases)  of  covenants  to 
permit  the  lessor  to  inspect  the  books  and  accounts  of 


(o)  FlaUery  v.  Anderdon,  12  Ir.  Eq.  K.  219. 

Ip)  Co.  lau.  21  lb.     Price  v.  Worwood,  4  H.  &  N.  512. 

iq)  £oe  V.  BarrtMon,  2  T.  R.  425. 

(r)  Croft  V.  Lumley,  6  H.  L.  C.  672.' 

(«)  ToUman  v.  Portbury,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  344. 

(t)  Orimwood  v.  Mot$f  L.  R  7  G.  P.  36a 

(«)  8  Anne,  c.  18. 

(v)  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  41,  8.  14. 
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the  mine  and  also  the  mine  itself,  and  of  conditions 
for  the  forfeiture  of  the  lease  on  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  lessee,  or  on  his  interest  in  the  land  being  taken 
in  execution,  no  forfeiture  of  a  lease  or  condition  of 
re-entry  can  be  enforced  unless  and  until  the  lessor 
has  served  on  the  lessee  a  notice  requiring  him  to 
remedy  the  breach  and  make  compensation  in  money 
for  the  same,  and  the  lessee  has  failed  to  comply, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  with  such  notice.  And 
if  the  lessor  is  proceeding  to  enforce  the  right  of 
forfeiture  or  of  re-entry  by  any  means,  the  lessee 
may  apply  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  which  has 
full  discretion  to  grant  or  refuse  him  relief,  and  in 
the  former  case  upon  any  terms  which  it  thinks  fit. 
The  Act  does  not  afiFect  the .  law  relating  to  re-entry, 
or  forfeiture,  or  relief,  in  case  of  non-payment  of  rent 
(which  will  be  noticed  presently),  but  so  far  as  it  applies, 
it  is  to  have  effect  notwithstanding  any  stipulation  to 
the  contrary.  For  the  purposes  of  these  provisions  a 
lease  includes  an  original  or  derivative  under-lease,  and 
a  lessee  includes  an  original  or  derivative  under-lessee, 
and  the  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns  of 
an  under-lessee ;  whilst  a  lessor  includes  an  original 
or  derivative  under-lessor,  with  their  heirs  and  assigns 
respectively.  With  regard  to  forfeiture  for  non-pay- 
4  Geo.  II.  0.  ment  of  rent,  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  at  one  time 
relieve,  in  a  fit  case,  without  reference  to  the  length  of 
time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  forfeiture.  Sub- 
sequently it  was  enacted  by  the  4  Geo.  II.,  a  28  (w?), 
that  every  lessee  might,  before  the  trial  of  any  action 
for  ejectment  brought  for  non-payment  of  rent,  pay  to 
the  lessor,  or  into  court,  all  rent  then  due,  and  all 
costs  incurred,  and  that  thereupon  all  proceedings  in 
the  action  should  cease  ;  and  further,  that  every  lessee 
ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent  might,  if  he  applied 
within  six  calendar  months,  obtain  relief  from  the 
Court  of   Chancery,  on  condition  of  paying  within 

(w)  S.  4. 
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forty  days  from  the  lessor's  putting  in  an  answer 

swearing  to    the  amount   due   for   rent»  such   sum, 

together   with  all  expenses   incurred ;   and  that   in 

either  of  these  cases  the  lessee  should  be  entitled  to 

hold  the  demised  lands  according  to  the  lease  thereof 

made  without  any  new  lease.     This  was  re-enacted 

by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,    1852  (a?),  and 

now,  by  virtue  of  the  Conmion  Law  Procedure  Act,  Common  Law 

i860  ^),  in  case  of  any  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  j^  "®   °* 

renty  any  branch  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  may 

relieve  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Court  of  Chancery 

could   have  done  under  the  previous  Act     If  the 

lessee  has  been  ejected,  and  is  re-admitted  imder  these 

statutes,  the  lessor  is  to  be  accountable  only  for  so 

much  as  he  shall  bond  fide  have  mstde  of  the  premises 

from  the  time  of  entering  into  actual  possession  thereof. 

Ic  has  been  held  under  an  Irish  statute,  containing 

similar  provisions  (z),  that  the  lessor  is  bound  only  to 

account  for  such  rents  as  he  has  actually  received 

during  possession ;  but  if  he  omits  to  use  due  diligence 

in  collecting  the  rent  or  in  letting  the  land,  he  will 

be  charged  with  a  fair  occupation  rent  (a). 

If  a  term  of  years  is  made  for  a  fixed  period  of  time,  By  effluxion  of 
it  comes  to  an  end  when  that  period  has  expired,  and  ^"^^' 
no  notice  either  to  leave,  or  of  an  intention  to  leave, 
the  demised  premises  need  be  given  by  the  lessor  or 
by  the  lessee  (5),  except  in  cases  where  the  lessor  de- 
sires to  establish  a  claim,  under  a  statute  which  will  be 
presently  referred  to,  against  a  lessee  wrongfully  remain- 
ing on  the  premises  after  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

If  the  tenancy  is  one  from  year  to  year,  it  may  Bj  notice, 
exist  as  long  as  both  parties  please,  but  is  determin- 


(x)  15  ft  16  Viet.  o.  761  M.  210^  211,  212. 

(jf)  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  126k  M.  I,  2. 

(t)  II  Anne,  c  2  (Ir.) 

(«)  CaUaghan  v.  Litmore,  Beat.  223. 

(»)  CM  r.  Stoket^  S  Eart,  35S ;  Btghi  v.  Darhy,  i  T.  R.  159,  162. 
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able  at  the  end  of  the  first,  as  well  as  of  any  subse- 
quent year,  unless  in  creating  it  the  parties  use  words 
showing  that  they  contemplate  a  tenancy  for  two 
years  at  least  (c).  Such  a  tenancy  cannot  be  put  an 
end  to,  unless  by  agreement,  without  notice  being 
given  by  the  party  wishing  to  detennine  it  A  term 
created  by  parol  may  be  terminated  by  a  parol 
notice  (d),  and  if  there  are  several  tenants  of  premises 
held  in  common,  notice  to  any  one  of  them  is  suffi- 
cient (e).  Where  the  tenancy  comes  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1875,  a  year's 
notice  is  necessary  (/),  unless  a  notice  of  some  other 
length  has  been  expressly  stipulated  for  (p).  In  other 
cases  the  notice  must  be  at  least  half  a  year's  (not 
six  lunar  months')  (A)  notice,  and  must  be  given  so 
as  to  complete  a  year,  reckoning  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tenancy.  If,  however,  the  tenancy  began 
on  one  of  the  usual  quarter-days,  the  proper  notice 
is  from  the  next  quarter-day  but  one  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  current  year  of  the  tenancy,  whether 
the  period  between  those  dates  be  more  or  less  than 
six  calendar  months  (t).  When  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenancy  cannot  be  proved,  notice  to 
quit,  regulated  by  the  time  of  the  payment  of  the 
rent,  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  commencement  of 
the  tenancy  at  that  period,  but  such  a  notice  must  be 
served  personally  on  the  tenant  (/).  If  there  is  a 
written  agreement  for  a  tenancy,  but  no  date  is  fixed 
for  its  commencement,  the  presumption  of  law  is  that 
the  tenancy  b^gan  on  the  date  of  the  agreement  (k). 
But  this  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  the  wording 
of  the  agreement,  e.g,,  if  the  first  quarterly  payment  of 

(c^  Doe  ▼.  Smaridge,  7  Q.  B.  957. 

{d)  Timmint  v.  Itovjlinton,  Burr.  1603. 

(f)  Doe  V.  Oridc,  5  Esp.  196. 

(/)  3§  &  39  ^^'  o.  92,  s.  51. 

(^)  WiUdfuon  ▼.  Calvert,  3  G.  P.  D.  36a 

(A)  Doe  V.  Smith,  5  A.  &  E.  350^  3^1. 

(t)  Morgan  v.  Daviee,  3  C.  P.  D.  3(k>. 

(i)  Doe  ▼.  Fortter,  13  EmI,  405. 

(^)  Doc  ▼.  Mattkewi,  11  G.  &  67$^ 
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rent  is  made  payable  on  one  of  the  usual  quarter- 
days  (I).  The  receipt  by  the  lessor  of  rent,  as  such, 
accrued  due  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  by 
the  notice  for  determining  the  tenancy,  is  a  waiver  of 
the  notice  (m),  as  is  also  distraining  for  rent  due  after 
the  expiration  of  the  notice  (ti),  and  such  a  waiver,  if 
assented  to  by  the  tenant  (o),  creates  a  new  tenancy 
taking  effect  on  the  expiration  of  the  old  one.  But 
acceptance  of  payment  for  the  use  and  occupation  of 
the  premises  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  by 
the  notice  is  not  a  waiver  of  the  notice  (p). 

If  the  tenancy  is  determined  by  forfeiture,  effluxion  Penalty  on 
of  time,  or  notice  to  quit,  and  the  lessee  refuses  to  give  ove^    ^  ^"^ 
up  the  premises,  the  lessor  can  proceed  against  him  by 
bringing  an  action  for  recovery  of  the  premises.  In  order 
to  punish  lessees  wrongfully  retaining  possession,  it  is 
enacted  by  the  4  Geo.  IL,  c.  28  (q),  that  a  tenant  4  Oeo.  n.  0. 
wilfully  holding  over  after  the  determination  of  the 
term,  and  after  demand  of  possession  mstde  and  notice 
in  writing  properly  given,  shall  pay  for  the  time  he 
detains  the  lands  at  the  rate  of  double  their  yearly 
value;  and  by  the  11  Geo.  II.,  c.   19  (r),  that  any  n  Geo.  11. 0. 
tenant  who  has  given  notice  to  quit  and  does  not'^ 
deliver  up  possession  at  the  specified  time,  is  to  pay 
double  his  former  rent  for  such  time  as  he  continues 
in  possession.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  latter 
statute  does  not  require  the  tenant's  notice  to  be  in 
writing,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  held  that  a  tenant 
holding  over  after  a  parol  notice  is  liable  to  pay  double 
rent  (s).     In  order  to  entitle    the  lessor  to  double 
value  under  the  first  of  these  statutes,  the  holding 


(/)  Sandill  ▼.  PranJdin,  L.  R.  lo  C.  P.  377. 
(m)  Goodrighi  v.  Cbn^wmt,  6  T.  R.  219. 
(«)  Zouek  ▼.  WtUinffole,  I  H.  Bl.  311. 
(o)  Jenner  ▼.  (^gff,  i  Moo.  k  Rob.  213. 
(p)  Doe  ▼.  Batten,  Gowp.  243. 
(9>  S.  I. 
(r)  S.  18. 
(•)  Timmku  v.  Rowlinton,  Burr.  1603. 
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over  most  be  with  a  conscioasness  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  that  he  has  no  right  to  retain  possession  (t), 
and  the  landlord,  therefore,  is  not  entitled  to  recover 
double  value  unless  he  can  show  a  wilful  holding  over 
by  the  tenant,  it  not  being  enough  to  show  that  the 
premises  were  held  over  by  a  sub^tenant  of  the  lessee, 
unless  it  can  also  be  shown  that  this  was  done  with 
the  lessee's  assent  or  authority  (u).  But  every  tenant 
is  bound  to  render  up  possession  at  the  end  of  his 
term,  and  therefore  if  a  sub-tenant  holds  over,  the 
lessee,  although  he  himself  has  given  the  sub-tenant 
notice  to  quit,  is  liable  to  pay  to  the  lessor  the  single 
value  of  the  premises  for  the  whole  time  during  which 
the  latter  has  been  kept  out  of  possession,  and  also  all 
costs  incurred  by  him  in  ejecting  the  sub-tenant  (v). 
Where  a  tenant  remains  in  occupation  of  the  pre- 
mises after  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  landlord  is 
8  Anne,  c.  18.  empowered  by  statute  (w)  to  distrain  for  any  arrears 
of  rent  in  the  same  manner  as  he  might  have  done 
had  the  tenancy  not  been  determined;  but  (x)  the 
distress  must  be  made  within  six  calendar  months 
from  the  termination  of  the  tenancy,  during  the  con-> 
tinuance  of  the  landlord's  title,  and  during  the  posses- 
sion of  the  tenant  from  whom  the  arrears  are  due. 
It  would  seem  that  this  Act  does  not  give  a  lessor  a 
right  of  distress  where  a  tenancy  has  been  determined 
by  forfeiture,  and  not  in  the  ordinary  course  (y). 

67  Bnrrender.       A  term  may  also  be  put  an  end  to  by  being  sur- 
rendered or  given  back  by  the  lessee  to  the  lessor, 
statute  of       Under  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (z),  every  surrender  of  a 
^^  "*  lease,  other  than  a  lease  of  copyholds,  must  be  in 

(0  Swinfen  t.  Bacon,  30  L.  J.  (Ex.)  368. 
(tt)  Handi  ▼.  Clark,  19  W.  R.  48. 

(v)  Jfenderion  ▼.  J^uire^  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  170;  and  tee  Harding  r.  Ore- 
thorn,  I  Esp.  57. 

(10)  8  Anne,  0.  18,  s.  6. 

(«)  S.  7. 

(y)  Doe  ▼.  WUUaiwu,  7  G.  ft  P.  322  ;  Orimioood  ▼.  Moo,  L.  R.  7  C.  P. 

36o»  365- 
(fl)  29  Gar.  IL  o.  3,  B.  3. 
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writing,  except  in  cases  where  a  surrender  would  be 
implied  at  law,  and  by  the  Real  Property  Amendment  Real  Propert j 
Act  (a),  every  surrender  formerly  required  by  law  to  ^^J'^dment 
be  in  writing  must  now  be  made  by  deed.  A  sur- 
render will  be  implied  at  law  if  the  lessee  accepts  a 
new  good  lease  (b) ;  or  if  a  new  lessee  is  accepted  by 
consent  of  all  parties  (c) ;  and  the  receipt  of  the  key 
of  a  house  from  a  yearly  tenant  has  been  held  to 
operate  as  a  surrender  (d),  as  has  also  the  acceptance 
of  rent  by  the  lessor  from  an  under-tenant  (e).  But 
a  surrender  by  the  lessee  does  not  put  an  end  to  the 
interest  of  any  under-lessee  ia  the  term  (although  it 
is  otherwise  where  the  lessor  re-enters  on  a  forfeiture 
of  the  original  lease),  even  though  the  lessee  was  at 
the  time  liable  to  forfeit  his  lease  (/). 

The  Settled  Land  Act,  1882  (g),  authorises  a  tenant 
for  life  to  accept  a  surrender  of  any  lease  of  the  whole 
or  part  of  any  settled  land,  and  gives  him  power,  on 
the  surrender,  to  make  a  new  lease ;  taking  into  con- 
sideration, if  desired,  the  value  of  the  surrendered  lease 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  rent  and  the  nature 
of  the  covenants  to  be  inserted  in  any  new  lease. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  by  statute  for  the  sur-  Surrender  of 
render  of  leases  belonging  to  persons  under  disability,  ^©m  u^er 
The  1 1  Geo.  IV.  and  i  Wm.  IV.,  c.  65,  enacts  that  (A)  disability. 
the  guardian  of  an  infant  or  a  married  woman  may,  z  wn!'iv/c. 
on  application  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  obtain  leave  ^^' 
to  surrender  any  lease  and  accept  in  its  stead  a  new 
lease,  which  is  to  be  for  such  a  term,  and  subject  to 


(a)  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  3. 

{b)  Damaon  ▼.  StanUy,  Burr.  2210. 

(c)  Pktpp8  ▼.  ScuUhorpe,  i  B.  &  Aid.  50 ;  NUkdU  t.  Atkenione,  10 

Q'B.944- 

(d)  Dodd  ▼.  Addom,  6  Mao.  &  Gr.  672. 

(e)  Tkcmat  ▼.  Cook,  2  B.  &  Aid.  1 19. 

(/)  OL  Western  Ry,  Co,  v.  8mUh,  2  Gh.  D.  235  ;  3  App.  Gas.  165. 
i)  45  ft  46  ^^^  c  38,  8.  13. 
(4)  S.  12. 
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such  conditions,  as  the  court  shall  think  fit     Also  (t), 

that  the  same  persons  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the 

court,  accept  a  surrender  of  any  lease  in  order  to  make 

a  new  lease  to  be  approved  of  by  the  court.     The 

Settled Esutes  Settled  Estates  Act,  1877  (/),  enables  guardians  on 

Act,  1877.       ]5ghalf  of  infants,  committees  on  behalf  of  lunatics,  and 

trustees  of  the  property  of  bankrupts  to  exercise  all 

the  powers  and  make  any  of  the  applications  given  or 

Settled  Land    authorised  by  the  Act.     And  the  Settled  Land  Act, 

A.  «»f     tAAq 

'  1882  (k),  empowers  the  trustees  or  guardians  of  an 

infant  and  the  committee  of  a  lunatic,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  exercise  aU  the  powers  given 
by  that  Act  to  a  tenant  for  life.  By  virtue  of  the 
same  Act  (Z)  a  married  woman  who  is  a  tenant  for  life 
of  any  land  has  similar  powers,  which  she  may  exercise 
alone  if  the  land  is  settled  to  her  separate  use,  or 
jointly  with  her  husband  if  it  is  not.  A  restraint  on 
anticipation  in  the  settlement  is  not  to  prevent  the 
exercise  by  her  of  any  power  under  the  Act. 

Long  termi  of       We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  long  terms  of 
^^"'  years,  not  intended  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 

ordinary  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 

The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  until  lately  there 
existed  in  this  country  two  distinct  methods  of  adminis- 
tering the  law,  namely,  that  of  the  Courts  of  Common 
Law  and  that  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  former 
and  older  method  sufficed  for  doing  justice  at  a  time 
when  the  ownership  of  property  existed  only  in  its 
simpler  forms.  In  time,  however,  the  progress  of 
civilisation  gave  rise  to  more  refined  and  complicated 
modes,  of  dealing  with  property,  especially  with  land. 
These  methods  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  in  many 
cases,  declined  to  countenance,   and  notably  in  the 


(t)  s.  16. 

(j)  40  &  41  Vict  &  tS,  B.  49. 

{k)  45  &  46  Vict  c.  58,  ak  60^  62. 

(I)  a  61. 
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instance  of  land  held  in  trust.  In  a  subsequent  part 
of  this  work  there  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
way  in  which  trusts  were  encouraged  and  established 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  At  this  stage  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  stating,  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law  did  not  recognise  trusts. 
If  A  conveyed  the  fee-simple  of  land  to  B,  with  direc- 
tions to  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  C,  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law  refused  to  look  beyond  B,  to  whom  the 
land  had  been  legally  conveyed,  and  treated  him  alone 
as  owner  of  it.  But  the  Court  of  Chancery  did  not 
stop  short  at  this,  and,  therefore,  whilst  not  refusing 
to  reoognise  B  as  the  legal  owner,  would  nevertheless 
compel  him  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the 
land  was  intrusted  to  him.  B,  therefore,  in  such  a 
case,  was  said  to  have  the  legal  estate  in  the  land, 
whilst  C  had  the  beneficial  or  equitable  estate. 

Supposing  that  the  owner  of  a  landed  estate  wishes  Their  advan* 
to  preserve  it  in  his  family,  so  as  to  go  after  his  death  **^**' 
to  his  eldest  son  in  the  course  of  primogeniture,  but 
at  the  same  time  desires  to  make  some  provision  for 
his  widow  and  younger  children :  a  long  term  of  years 
offers  him  an  effectual  means  of  accomplishing  this 
object.  He  has  merely  to  grant  the  estate  for  any 
number  of  years  (say  a  thousand)  to  trustees  upon 
trust  to  raise  portions  for  his  widow  and  younger 
children,  giving  them  power  for  that  purpose  to  sell 
or  mortgage  the  estate  if  necessary,  and  then,  sub- 
ject to  the  term,  to  entail  the  property  upon  his  eldest 
son,  by  giving  him  an  estate  in  it  for  life,  with  a 
remainder  after  that  son's  death  to  his  sons  in  tail. 
By  this  means  the  eldest  son  will,  on  his  father's 
deaths  have  the  freehold  of  the  estate,  subject  to  the 
term,  but  at  the  same  time  the  trustees  will  have  a 
right  to  take  the  profits  of  the  land,  if  necessary, 
during  the  term.  If  the  widow  or  younger  children 
are  to  have  a  yearly  income  only,  it  will  be  merely 
necessary  for  the  trustees  to  see  that  that  income  is 
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paid  by  the  eldest  sou,  and  if  he  should  fail  to  pay  it, 
they  can,  under  their  powers,  take  possession  of  the 
property  in  order  to  secure  payment.  If  the  portions 
are  to  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum,  the  trustees  can  mort- 
gage or  sell  the  whole,  or  part,  of  the  estate  in  order 
to  raise  such  money  as  may  be  wanted,  leaving  the 
eldest  son  otherwise  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the 
property.  There  will  be  no  diflSculty  in  raising  the 
money  on  mortgage,  since  possession  of  an  estate  for 
a  thousand  years  offers  as  ample  security  as  possession 
of  the  fee-simple.  The  same  means  will  be  available 
in  any  other  case  where  it  is  desired  to  raise  money 
on  the  security  of  the  estate. 

Next,  let  us  suppose  that  the  objects  for  which  the 
term  was  created  are  either  accomplished,  or  have 
Satisfied tennB.  failed.  In  that  case  the  term  is  said  to  be  "  satisfied." 
Before  the  passing  of  the  8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  112,  the 
deed  creating  a  long  term  of  years  usually  contained 
either  a  proviso  (known  as  a  "proviso  for  cesser") 
that  when  the  term  was  satisfied  it  should  come  to 
an  end,  or  else  a  declaration  that,  after  being  satisfied, 
it  should  be  held  in  trust  for  the  person  for  the  time 
being  entitled  to  the  inheritance  of  the  estate ;  in 
which  case  the  term  was  said  to  be  "  attendant  on 
the  inheritance."  If  the  deed  made  no  provision  for 
the  case  of  the  term  becoming  satisfied,  a  court  of 
law  would  sometimes  presume  it  to  have  been  sur- 
rendered or  put  an  end  to,  but  only  under  special 
circumstances  (m),  and  as  a  general  rule  would  con- 
sider the  term  as  existing,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery 
would  always  hold  an  existing  satisfied  term  to  be 
attendant  on  the  inheritance,  whether  so  declared  or 
not  (n).  The  beneficial  interests  both  in  the  term 
and  in  the  reversion  being  thus  united  in  one  person, 
were,  by  analogy  to  the  law  of  merger  previously 


(m)  Oarrard  ▼.  Tuek^  8  C.  B.  231. 

(n)  MaundreU  v.  Maundrdlt  10  Yes.  246,  269. 
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explained,  considered  to  be  united,  and  the  equitable 
estate  in  the  term  was  therefore  merged  in  the  equi- 
table estate  in  the  reversion.  But  although  the  equi- 
table estate  in  the  term  became  extinguished,  the 
legal  estate  in  it  remained,  with  a  distinct  and  separate 
existence  of  its  own ;  and  this  separation,  caused  bj 
the  difference  between  legal  and  equitable  estates, 
was  formerly  used  with  advantage  for  the  protection 
of  the  person  entitled  to  the  inheritance,  and  of  those 
claiming  under  him. 

For  supposing  a  reversioner,  on  coming  into  posses-  Advantages  of 
sion,  to  have  found  that  the  person  creating  the  term  '**"*  ®  *®""*" 
had  mortgaged  or  otherwise  incumbered  the  property 
subsequently  to  the  term :  in  that  case  the  reversioner 
was  able,  through  his  trustees,  to  claim  the  benefit  of 
the  legal  term  of  years — an  estate  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  incumbrances — and  thus,  both  at  Law  and  in 
Equity,  to  exclude  all  persons  claiming  by  virtue  of 
these  incumbrances  until  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term ;  since  it  was  obviously  just  that  the  owner  of  a 
prior  estate  should  not  be  affected  by  the  acts  of  the 
owner  of  a  subsequent  estate.  And  not  only  so,  but 
any  purchaser  for  value  (that  is,  every  person  tak- 
ing an  estate  or  charge  in  consideration  of  marriage, 
money,  or  other  equivaJent)  from  the  reversioner  would 
be  equally  protected,  provided  he  took  the  precaution 
to  obtain  from  the  trustees  of  the  term  a  declaration 
of  trust  in  his  favour,  or  an  assignment  of  the  term 
to  trustees  of  his  own,  and  provided  he  had  no  notice 
of  prior  incumbrances  before  he  took  a  conveyance  (p), 

Theee  advantages,  however,  were  found  in  practice 
to  be  more  than  balanced  by  the  evils  arising  from 
the  system  of  attendant  terms. 


(o)  Tkiere  were  two  exceptionB  to  this  last  rule.  The  porchaser  was 
protected  against  a  widow's  claim  to  dower  even  though  he  had  notice, 
and  on  the  other  hand  debts  due  to  the  Crown  were  not  barred  by 
absence  of  notioe. 
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DindTantagei      Thus  a  purchaser  from  a  reversioner,  if  he  neglected 
tems!'  ^  S^^  ^^  assignment  of  the  term,  was  liable  to  find 

himself  at  any  time  postponed  to  a  subsequent  pur- 
chaser of  the  same  estate,  who  had  bought  without 
notice  of  such  first  purchase,  and  had  got  an  assign- 
ment of  the  term  (p).  This  was  the  case  even  though 
the  subsequent  purchaser,  at  the  time  of  getting  the 
assignment,  had  become  aware  of  the  first  purchase, 
since  he  had  now  acquired  a  prior  legal  title,  and  a 
Court  of  Equity  would  not  interfere  in  such  a  case 
between  two  innocent  parties,  for  it  was  said,  ^^  Where 
the  Equities  are  equal  the  Law  shall  prevail." 

Moreover  the  doctrine  of  Equity  as  to  notice  ren- 
dered the  position  of  a  purchaser  precarious,  even 
when  he  had  got  in  the  term ;  and  since,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  difficulties  which  frequently  arose 
in  establishing  terms  at  law,  it  became  customary  to 
keep  several  terms  on  foot,  it  was  often  difficult  for 
a  purchaser  to  be  sure  that  he  had  got  the  oldest  term, 
and  the  system  had  thus  a  tendency  in  some  cases  to 
promote  fraud. 

The  expense  also  of  every  conveyance  was  necessarily 
greater,  for  in  every  case  where  there  was  an  outstand- 
ing term  the  title  to  the  term  had  to  be  shown  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  to  the  freehold,  and  if  there  was 
more  than  one  term  the  title  to  each  had  to  be  shown. 
K  the  term  and  the  inheritance  were  assigned  by  one 
deed,  the  deed  was  necessarily  longer  and  more  expen- 
sive. If  separate  deeds  were  used  the  expense  was  still 
greater.  Moreover  expense  was  incurred  in  ascertain- 
ing the  trustees  of  terms,  and  the  terms  themselves 
were  occasionally  found  to  have  been  lost  by  the 
trustees  having  subsequently  acquired  the  reversion  (g). 

ip)  GoodtiUe  ▼.  Morgan^  I  T.  R.  755. 

{q)  The  remarks  in  this  and  the  two  preoeding  paragraphs  are  taken, 
in  substance,  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  "SML  Property  Commis- 
sioners, pp.  7-14. 
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For  these  reasons  it  was  enacted  by  the  8  &  9  Vict.,  8  &  9  vict.  c. 
c.  112  (r),  that  every  satisfied  term  of  years  which, 
whether  by  declaration  or  by  construction  of  law, 
should  upon  the  31st  day  of  December  1845  be 
attendant  npon  the  inheritance  or  reversion  of  any 
lands,  fihonid  on  that  day  absolutely  cease  and  deter- 
mine,  as  to  the  land  upon  the  inheritance  or  reversion 
whereof  such  term  should  be  attendant  as  aforesaid ; 
except  that  every  such  term  of  years  which  should  be 
so  attendant  by  express  declaration,  although  thereby 
made  to  cease  and  determine,  should  afford  to  every 
person  the  same  protection  against  every  incumbrance, 
charge,  estate,  right,  action,  suit,  claim,  and  demand, 
as  it  would  have  afforded  to  him  had  it  continued  to 
subsist,  but  had  not  been  assigned  or  dealt  with  after 
the  31st  of  December  1845  ;  and  should,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  protection,  be  considered  in  every  Court 
of  Law  and  Equity  as  a  subsisting  term :  it  was  also 
enacted  (s)  that  every  satisfied  (t)  term  then  subsist- 
ing or  thereafter  to  be  created,  and  which,  either  by 
exprees  declaration  or  by  construction  of  law,  should 
after  that  day  become  attendant  upon  the  inheritance 
or  reversion  of  any  lands,  should,  immediately  upon  the 
same  becoming  so  attendant,  cease  and  determine  as 
to  the  land  upon  the  inheritance  or  reversion  whereof 
such  term  should  become  attendant  as  aforesaid. 

It  results  from  this  Act  (which  does  not  extend  to 
copyholds,  customary  freeholds,  or  leaseholds  (u),) 
(i)  that  a  satisfied  term  created  before  the  31st  of 
December  1845,  and  not  attendant  upon  the  inheri- 
tance by  express  declaration,  is  altogether  put  an  end 
to  on  that  day;  (2)  that  a  satisfied  term  created 
before  the  31st  of  December  1845,  and  attendant  on 


(r)  a  I. 

I«)  S.  2. 

(t)  Am  to  tiie  meaning  of  the  word  "Batisfied,*'  see  Andenon  v.  Pignett 
I4  R.  8  Ch.  180. 
(«)  Dart,  V.  ft  P.  aS9. 

♦  F 
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the  inheritance  by  express  declaration,  can  no  longer 
be  assigned  after  that  date,  bnt  affords,  both  to  the 
person  entitled  to  the  inheritance  and  to  any  subse- 
quent purchaser  from  him,  the  same  protection  as  if  it 
remained  for  ever  vested  in  the  then  trustee  on  the 
trusts  on  which  he  held  it  on  the  day  when  the  Act 
came  into  operation ;  that  is,  will  render  such  a  pur- 
chaser safe  against  subsequent  purchasers  from  the 
reversioner,  buTnot  againS  prior  purchasers,  although 
he  had  no  notice  of  their  claims ;  and  (3)  that  no  term 
created  after  the  3  ist  of  December  1 845  can  be  made, 
by  any  means,  attendant  on  the  inheritance. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  a  satisfied  term  created 
before  the  31st  of  December  1845,  and  attendant 
upon  the  inheritance  by  express  declaration,  wiU  be 
considered  as  subsisting,  unless  a  Court  of  Equity 
would,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  have  restrained 
the  person  interested  in  it  from  setting  it  up  in  a 
Court  of  Law  (v). 

(t^)  CoUnU  r.  Hughes^  15  C.  K  532. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF   AN   ESTATE   FOR   UFE. 

Having  thus  discussed  estates  less  than  freehold,  we 
will  now  ascend  to  the  next  stage,  and  consider  those 
estates  which  are  of  a  freehold  nature,  first  pausing  to 
remind  the  reader  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
freehold  estates  and  estates  in  land  of  freehold  tenure. 
For  there  may  be  a  freehold  estate  (i.e.,  one  for  life  or 
in  fee)  in  copyholds,  which  are  estates  of  a  base,  and 
not  of  a  freehold,  tenure.  Freehold  estates  may  be 
classed  under  the  two  principal  headings  of — 1st,  Free- 
holds of  inheritance,  or  estates  in  fee-simple  and  in 
fee-tail;  and  2nd,  Freeholds  not  of  inheritance,  or 
estates  for  life.  It  is  proposed  in  this  chapter  to 
notice  the  chief  points  relating  to  estates  for  life. 

These  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  those  which  are  Estate  for  life 
conventional,  or  expressly  created  by  act  of  parties; 
and  those  which  are  legal,  or  created  only  by  con- 
struction and  operation  of  law  (a).  The  former  are 
the  more  usual,  and  exist  when  a  man  has  an  estate 
in  land  which  is  to  last  for  the  term  of  his  own  life, 
or  for  that  of  another,  or  for  the  lives  of  two  or  more 
persons,  of  whom  he  may  or  inay  not  be  one. 

Such  an  estate  may  be  created  by  any  person,  not  6j  whom  it 
under  disability,  who  has  an  estate  of  freehold.     But  "*^ 
a  tenant  for  years,  however  long  his  term  may  be, 
cannot  create  an  estate  for  life ;  because,  having  only 
a  chattel   interest,  he  cannot  out  of  it  create  that 
which  the  law  considers  a  greater  interest  than  his 

(a)  2  61.  Com.  I20. 
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Corporations. 
Infants. 


i8  k  19  Viot. 
C43- 


Mode  of  creat- 
ing an  estate 
for  life. 

Br  operation 
of  law. 


Estate  in 
Dower. 


own.  We  have  already  seen  that  corporations  may, 
to  a  certain  extent,  create  estates  for  life  (b)^  and  we 
have  to  add  that  an  infant  may  also  create  snch  an 
estate  under  special  circumstances. 

For  it  is  enacted  by  the  18  &  19  Vict.,  c.  43,  that 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  (c),  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  every  male  infant  not  under  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  and  for  every  female  infant  not  under 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  (d)y  upon  or  in  contempla- 
tion of  his  or  her  marriage,  to  make  (e),  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  a  valid  settlement 
of  all  or  any  part  of  his  or  her  property,  or  of  pro- 
perty over  which  he  or  she  has  any  power  of  appoint- 
ment. By  means  of  such  a  settlement,  then,  an  infant 
may  create  an  estate  for  life,  but  the  Act  goes  on  to 
provide  (/)  that  any  appointment  or  disentailing  assur- 
ance  executed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  by  an 
infant  who  is  a  tenant  in  tail,  shall  be  void  if  the 
infant  afterwards  dies  before  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years. 

An  estate  for  life  may  be  created  (i)  by  operation 
of  law,  (2)  by  deed,  or  (3)  by  will.  The  estates  for 
life  which  are  created  by  the  first-named  process  are — 
1st,  Estates  in  Dower;  2nd,  Estates  by  Curtesy;  and 
3rd,  Tenancy  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct. 
An  Estate  in  Dower  is  that  which  a  widow  may  have, 
during  her  lifetime,  in  hereditaments  of  which  her 
husband  was  tenant  for  an  estate  of  inheritance.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  explain  this  subject  somewhat 
fully,  and  sincethe  form;r  law  relating  to  dower  was 
materially  altered  by  the  Dower  Act  (jgi)  now  in  force. 


(6)  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  28  ;  5  Geo.  IIL  c.  17 ;  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  108 ;  45 
k  46  Vict.  c.  50. 
ie)  2nd  July  1855. 
{d)  S.  4. 
(e)  S.  I. 
(/)S.  2. 
(i7)  3  &  4  Wm.  rV.  c  105. 
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(which  applies  only  to  women  who  were  married  after 
the  1st  of  January  1834),  we  will  explain  how  the 
law  stood  before  the  passing  of  that  statute. 

Under  the  old  law,  a  widow  was  deemed  to  be  Former  kw  of 
entitled  to  an  estate  for  life  in  one-third  part  of  all  ^'^^^' 
hereditaments,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  of  which  her 
husband,  at  any  time  during  the  coverture,  had  had 
the  sole  legal  possession  for  an  estate  in  fee-simple 
or  in  fee-tail,  and  which  any  of  her  issue,  actual  or 
possible,  was  capable  of  inheriting.  Of  the  right 
to  this  estate  she  could  not  be  deprived,  after  her 
marriage,  by  any  aUenation  or  disposition  which  her 
husband  might  make  of  the  hereditaments  in  question, 
unless  she  formally  assented  thereto  and  expressly 
released  her  right  to  dower.  If  before  her  marriage 
she,  or  her  guardian  for  her  (A),  if  she  were  an  infant, 
accepted  a  jointure  (that  is,  a  competent  livelihood  of 
freehold  for  her  life  of  lands,  to  take  effect  in  posses- 
sion immediately  on  her  husband's  death  (i),)  then  she 
was,  under  the  Statute  of  Uses  (/),  deprived  of  her 
right  to  dower.  She  would  also  have  been  restrained 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery  from  claiming  dower  if  the 
provision  thus  made  for  her  were  suj£cient,  although 
it  might  not  have  come  out  of  property  strictly  within 
the  terms  of  the  statute  (k).  She  could  not  be 
deprived  of  her  dower  by  any  jointure  made  for  her 
after  her  marriage,  but  she  would,  in  such  a  case, 
have  been  compelled  to  give  up  either  her  dower  or 
her  jointure.  If,  however,  nothing  had  been  done 
which  barred  her  dower,  her  right  to  it  was  paramount 
to  the  claims  of  all  purchasers,  incumbrancers,  or  cre- 
ditors, from  or  of  her  husband. 

The  widow  herself  was  not  entitled  to  take  posses- 


(A)  Drury  ▼.  Buckingham,  3  Bra  P.  C.  492. 
(•)  Co.  Litt.  36»>. 
0)  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  10,  s.  6. 

(k)  WaUams  V.  ChiUy,  3  Ves.  545  ;  Co.  Litt.  36b  note  B.  ;  Vizard  v. 
Itmffdale,  cited  3  Atk.  8 ;  Garthshare  v.  Ghalit,  10  Ves.  I. 
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sion  of  any  land  for  her  dower,  but  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  heir  to  assign  one-third  of  her  husband's  lands 
for  that  purpose ;  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  or  made  an 
unfair  assignment,  she  was  entitled  to  a  writ  of  dower, 
in  pursuance  of  which  the  lands  out  of  which  her 
dower  was  to  be  derived  would  be  marked  out  by  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  they  lay.  If  any  dower 
was  to  come  out  of  incorporeal  hereditaments,  she  was 
entitled  to  receive  one-third  of  the  profits  derived  from 
them. 

She  could  also  claim  arrears  of  dower  which  had 
become  due,  either  fix)m  neglect  in  paying  her  or  in 
consequence  of  no  land  having  been  assigned  for  her 
benefit.  At  one  time  there  was  no  limit,  either  at  law 
or  in  equity  (2),  to  the  amount  which  might  be  so 
claimed,  but  her  rights  in  this  respect  were  afterwards 
limited  to  six  years'  arrears  of  dower  (m). 

The  former  law  of  dower  was  not  open  to  much 
objection  in  the  days  when  the  alienation  of  land  was 
prohibited,  but  afterwards  it  became  a  source  of  very 
serious  inconvenience.  The  Court  of  Chancery  did 
indeed  permit  a  purchaser  of  land  to  protect  himself 
against  the  dower  of  the  vendor's  wife,  if  he  could 
manage  to  procure  the  assignment  to  a  trustee  for  him- 
self of  one  of  those  long  terms  of  which  we  spoke  in 
the  last  chapter.  He  could  also  prevent  his  own  wife's 
right  to  dower  from  fastening  upon  land  which  he 
purchased,  by  framing  the  conveyance  of  it  to  himself 
in  a  manner  which  need  not  be  particularised  here, 
further  than  to  say  that,  by  means  of  the  intervention 
of  a  life  estate,  given  to  a  trustee  for  the  purchaser, 
the  latter  did  not  take  a  legal  estate  of  inheritance  in 
possession  in  the  lands,  in  the  absence  of  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  his  widow  had  no  claim  to  dower.     A  man 


{I)  Oliver  V.  lUehardaon^  9  Ves.  222. 
(m)  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  0.  27,  a.  41. 
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might  also  coerce  his  widow  into  relinquishing  her 
dower,  by  making  some  provision  for  her  in  his  will 
conditicMial  on  her  doing  so.  Practically,  therefore, 
the  widow's  claim  to  dower  was  in  most  instances 
evaded,  though  not  without  considerable  expense  and 
some  risk,  and  the  Legislature  consequently  decided 
to  make  a  sweeping  change  in  the  law. 

This  was  effected  by  the  Dower  Act  (?i),  which  Dower  Act. 
appUes,  as  we  said,  to  all  women  who  were  married 
after  the  ist  of  January  1834  (0).  The  Act  (p)  gives 
every  widow  to  whom  it  applies  a  right  to  dower  not 
merely  out  of  all  legal,  but  also  out  of  all  equitable,  or 
partly  equitable  and  partly  legal,  estates  of  inheritance 
in  possession  (other  than  estates  in  joint  tenancy)  to 
which  her  husband  was  beneficially  entitled  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  or  which  (g)  he  had  a  right  to  enter 
upon.  The  Act  in  this  respect  applies  as  well  where 
the  paities  were  married  before  as  after  its  passing  (r). 
It  also  affirmed  by  fresh  enactment  what  had  been  the 
law  previously,  namely,  that  (s)  no  gift  made  by  a  hus- 
band to  his  widow  by  will  of  personal  estate  or  of  any 
of  his  land  not  liable  to  dower  should  defeat  or  pre- 
judice her  right  to  dower,  unless  a  contrary  intention 
were  declared  by  the  will.  But  the  other  sections  of 
the  Act  render  the  widow's  dower  very  precarious,  and 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  pleasure  of  her  husband. 
For  it  is  enacted  that  (t)  no  widow  shall  be  entitled 
to  dower  out  of  any  "  Isuad  "  (a  term  which  in  the  Act 
extends  to  all  hereditaments  liable  to  dower,  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal,  and  to  any  share  thereof  (u),) 
which  shall  have  been  absolutely  disposed  of  by  her 


(n)  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  105. 
(o)  S.  14. 

(p)  S.  2. 

(9)  S.  3. 

(r)  Melntoth  y.  Wood,  15  Grant,  92. 
(•)  S.  10. 
(0  S.  4. 
(«)  S.  I. 
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husband  in  his  lifetime  or  by  will  (v) ;  that  all  partial 
estates  and  interests,  and  all  charges  created  by  any 
disposition  or  will  of  a  hnsband,  and  all  debts,  incum- 
brances, contracts,  and  engagements  to  which  his  land 
shall  be  subject  or  liable,  shall  be  valid  and  effectual 
as  against  the  right  of  his  widow  to  dower ;  that  (w) 
a  widow  shall  not  be  entitled  to  dower  out  of  any  land 
of  her  husband,  when  in  the  deed  by  which  such  land 
was  conveyed  to  him,  or  by  any  deed  executed  by 
him,  it  shall  be  declared  that  his  widow  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  dower  out  of  such  land ;  that  (x)  a  widow 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  dower  out  of  any  land  of 
which  her  husband  shall  die  wholly  or  partially  intes- 
tate, when  by  his  will  he  shall  declare  that  she  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  dower  out  of  such  land,  or  out  of 
any  of  his  land;  that  (y)  the  right  of  a  widow  to 
dower  shall  be  subject  to  any  conditions,  restrictions, 
or  directions  which  shall  be  declared  by  the  will  of 
her  husband;  and  (z)  that  where  a  husband  shall 
devise  any  land  out  of  which  his  widow  would  be 
entitled  to  dower  but  for  such  devise,  or  any  estate  or 
interest  therein,  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow, 
such  widow  shall  not  be  entitled  to  dower  out  of  or 
in  any  land  of  her  said  husband  unless  a  contrary 
intention  is  declared  by  his  will.  But  it  is  provided 
(a)  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  enforce  any  cove- 
nant or  agreement  entered  into  by,  or  on  the  part  of, 
any  husband  not  to  bar  the  right  of  his  widow  to 
dower  out  of  his  lands,  or  any  of  them ;  and  (b)  that 
the  Act  shall  not  extend  to  the  dower  of  any  widow 
who  shall  have  been,  or  shall  be,  married  on  or  before 
the  1st  of  January  1834;  and  shall  not  give  to  any 
will,  deed,  contract,  engagement,  or  charge  executed. 


{v)  S.  5. 
(w)  S.  6. 
{r)  S.  7. 
(y)  S.  8. 
(2)  S.  9. 
(a)  S.  II. 
(6)  a  14. 
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entered  into,  or  created  before  the  said  ist  of  Janaary 
1834,  the  effect  of  defeating  or  prejudicing  any  right 
to  dower.  It  results  from  these  enactments  that  a 
declaration  against  dower,  contained  in  a  deed  exe- 
cuted before  the  1st  of  January  1 834,  will  not  bar  the 
dower  of  a  woman  who  was  married  after  that  date 
(c) ;  and  that  the  old  form  of  conveyance  which  was 
employed  to  bar  dower  is  no  longer  effectual,  since  a 
widow  can  now  claim  dower  out  of  land  in  which  her 
husband  had  only  an  equitable  estate  of  inheritance. 

If  a  wife  dies  seised  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  Eatate  by  cur- 
either  legal  or  equitable  (d),  in  any  hereditaments, 
her  husband,  if  he  survives  her  and  has  had  by  her 
issue  bom  alive  and  capable  of  inheriting  her  estate, 
is  entitled  to  hold  the  lands  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  (e).  He  is  said  in  such  a  case  to  have  an 
estate  by  the  curtesy  of  England,  or  more  shortly  an 
estate  by  curtesy.  The  wife's  estate  must  have  been 
one  of  inheritance,  consequently  there  can  be  no 
curtesy  out  of  an  estate  granted  for  lives  however 
numerous  (f).  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  husband's 
children  by  her  might  have  been  able  to  claim  the 
estate  as  heirs ;  if  it  has  been  expressly  given  to  them 
after  their  mother's  death,  they  will  take  as  purchasers, 
and  their  father's  claim  to  curtesy  will  be  excluded  (^). 
The  result  will  be  the  same  if  an  instrument  giving  a 
life  estate  to  the  wife  expressly  declares  that,  upon 
her  death,  the  inheritance  shall  descend  to  her  heir, 
and  that  her  husband  shall  not  be  tenant  by  the 
curtesy  (A).  Curtesy,  unlike  dower,  could  never  be 
barred  by  getting  in  a  prior  attendant  term,  since  it 
always  took  effect  out  of  equitable  as  well  as  out  of 
legal   estates;    and  it  is  now   settled  that  where  a 

(€)  Fry  ▼.  NoUe,  7  De  6.  M.  ft  G.  687. 
{d)  SweetappU  v.  Bindon,  2  Ver.  536. 
(«)  2  BL  Com.  126. 
(/)  Stead  V.  PlaU,  18  Beav.  50,  56. 
iy)  Barker  v.  Barkfr^  2  Sim.  249. 
(4)  Bennei  ▼.  Davi$,  2  P.  Wms.  316^ 
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married  woman  has  an  estate  of  inheritance  which  is 
settled  for  her  separate  use,  her  husband)  if  he  sarvive 
her,  is  entitled  to  an  estate  by  curtesy  in  it,  unless  she 
has  disposed  of  the  estate  by  deed  or  will  (t).  It 
should  be  added,  that  if  the  land  is  of  gavelkind  tenure, 
the  birth  of  issue  is  not  necessary  to  entitle  a  husband 
to  an  estate  by  curtesy :  on  the  other  hand,  he  cannot 
claim  more  than  one-half  of  the  annual  rents  and 
profits,  and  he  loses  his  estate  if  he  marries  again. 

Tenanoy  after  A  tenancy  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct  may 
hwue  extittct.  occvLT  where  land  has  been  given  in  special  tail,  as,  for 
instance,  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  by  his 
present  wife  (/).  Here,  if  the  wife  dies  without  issue 
the  man  cannot  have  issue  who  can  take  the  estate ; 
his  possibility  of  issue  is  therefore  said  to  be  extinct, 
and  he  himself,  since  he  is  prohibited  by  statute  (k) 
from  barring  the  estate  tail  after  his  issue  have  become 
extinct,  has  an  estate  in  the  land  for  his  life  only,  but 
with  the  privilege  of  committing  waste;  a  privilege 
which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  not  incident  to  the 
estate  of  any  other  tenant  for  life. 

By  deed.  An  estate  for  life  can  also  be  created  by  deed.    Such 

an  estate,  if  intended  to  take  effect  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  person  creating  it,  might,  before  the  passing  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds  (Q,  have  been  created  either 
by  means  of  a  deed,  or  by  feoffinent  and  livery  of 
seisin  without  any  writing.  The  statute,  however, 
enacted  (m)  that  all  estates  of  freehold  in  messuages, 
manors,  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  made  or 
created  by  lively  of  seisin  only,  and  not  put  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  parties  making  or  creating  the 
same,  or  their  agents  thereunto  lawfully  authorised  by 


(i)  Cooper  y.  Maedonald,  7  Ch.  D.  28S. 

ij)  2  BL  Com.  124. 

{k)  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  &  74,  a.  18. 

\l)  29  Gar.  II.  0.  3. 

(m)  S.  I. 
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wiitmg,  should  have  the  force  and  effect  of  estates  at 
will  only,  and  no  greater  force  and  effect,  any  con- 
sideration for  making  such  estates,  or  any  former  law 
or  nsage  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding.  Hence, 
before  the  passing  of  the  statute  next  to  be  mentioned, 
an  estate  for  life  might  be  created  either  by  feoffment 
and  livery  evidenced  by  writing,  or  by  deed.  But 
now  it  is  provided  by  the  Real  Property  Amendment  Baal  Property 
Act  (n)  that  a  feofiment  made  after  the  ist  day  of  ^Sf"  ™^° 
October  1845,  other  than  a  feofiment  made  under  a 
custom  by  an  infant,  shall  be  void  at  law  unless  evi- 
denced by  deed. 

An  estate  for  life  may  moreover  be  created  by  will,  By  will. 
which  must  be   in  writing,  but  need  not  be   under 
1. 


The  words  of  a  deed  or  will  creating  an  estate  for  Form  of 
the  recipient's  own  life  do  not,  obviously,  include  any 
person  besides  the  tenant  himself.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  estate  should  be  expressly  conferred  on  him 
fi)r  life.  A  grant  by  deed  '^  to  A  "  is  enough  to  give 
A  an  estate  'for  life  in  the  land,  and  will  not  give  him 
any  greater  estate.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  law  that 
a  grant  is  to  be  construed  most  strongly  against  the 
grantor,  and  hence,  if  in  the  case  supposed  the  grantor 
had  an  estate  in  fee-simple  in  the  land,  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  A  ought  to  acquire  that  estate  and  not 
one  for  his  life  only.  But  this  case  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  The  earlier  fees,  as  we  know, 
were  granted  only  for  life,  and  thus  a  grant  '^  to  A  " 
would  then  have  given  him  all  that  the  grantor  was 
capable  of  bestowing,  and  would,  therefore,  have  com- 
plied with  the  rule.  And  afterwards,  when  it  became 
possible  to  acquire  a  fee  of  inheritance,  it  was  made 
easential  that  every  grant  by  feoffinent  or  by  deed  of 
such  an  estate  should  be  made  to  the  grantee's  ^' heirs" 


(»)  8  &  9  Vict,  a  106,  •.  3. 
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or  the  "  heirs  of  his  body  "  as  well  as  to  himself,  failing 
which  he  took  an  estate  for  life  only.  This  rule  still 
applies  to  all  deeds  executed  before  ist  January  1882, 
although,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  other  words  may 
be  used  in  the  case  of  deeds  executed  on  or  after  that 
date*  As  to  wills,  the  rule  is  now  different;  for  a 
devise  of  real  estate  ''to  A"  gives  him  the  whole 
estate  or  interest  which  the  testator  had  power  to  dis- 
pose of  by  will  in  such  real  estate,  unless  a  contrary 
intention  appears  by  the  will  (0), 


Limitation  of 
an  estate  pur 
atUrevie,^ 


Estate  |ntr 
autre  vie  not, 
at  one  time, 
devisable. 


An  estate  granted  to  one  person,  and  which  is  to 
last  so  long  as  one,  or  more,  other  person,  or  persons, 
live,  is  called  an  estate  pur  atUre  vie,  that  is,  for  the 
life  of  another.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  event  of  a 
tenant  pur  autre  vie  dying  before  the  expiration  of  the 
life  or  lives  for  which  his  estate  is  granted,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  "  limit "  or  define  the  boundaries  of  it,  by 
specifying  the  persons  who  are,  if  necessary,  to  take  it 
after  his  death.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  {p)  this  was  a  matter  of  importance,  since  an 
estate  pur  autre  vie  was  not  devisable.  If,  therefore, 
the  estate  had  not  been  limited  to  any  person  after  the 
tenant,  and  the  latter  died  in  the  lifetime  of  a  cestui 
que  vie  (or  person  for  whose  life  it  was  granted),  the 
estate  became  vacant ;  for  the  heir  could  not  claim  it, 
since  it  was  not  an  estate  of  inheritance;  and  the 
executor  could  not  claim  it,  since  it  was  real  estate, 
and  an  executor,  as  such,  has  only  a  right  to  receive 
the  personal  estate  of  his  testator ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  estate  continued  to  exist  so  long  as  any 
cedui  que  vie  was  alive.  The  consequence  of  this,  in 
the  case  of  a  corporeal  hereditament,  was  that  the 
first  person  who  could  get  possession  of  the  land,  by 
actually  entering  upon  it,  might  keep  it  during  the 
rest  of  the  term  as  ''general  occupant."     And  this 


(o)  7  Wm.  rV.  and  i  Vict  c  26,  s.  28. 
{p)  29  Car.  IL  0.  3. 
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person,  even  if  he  happened  to  be  the  heir  of  the 
tenant  pur  autre  vie^  was  not  liable,  in  respect  of  this 
estate,  to  pay  any  of  the  tenant's  debts,  since  the  estate 
had  not  come  to  him  by  descent.  But  an  estate  pur 
autre  vie  in  a  corporeal  hereditament  may  be  limited 
either  to  the  tenant  and  his  heirs,  or  to  him  and  his 
execators  or  administrators  (in  which  latter  case  it 
becomes  personal  estate),  and  the  persons  so  named 
will  take  the  estate  as  ''  special  occupants,"  and  would 
at  any  time  have  prevented  general  occupancy. 

If  the  estate  pur  autre  vie  was  in  an  incorporeal 
hereditament,  there  could  be  no  general  occupancy, 
because  there  could  be  no  entry,  but  such  an  estate, 
if  no  person  was  named  to  succeed  the  tenant  pur 
autre  vie^  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  the  latter. 
If,  however,  the  estate  had  been  limited  to  the  tenant 
and  his  heirs,  the  heir  could  take  as  special  occupant. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  an  estate  pur  aiUre  me  in  an 
incorporeal  hereditament  can  be  limited  to  the  tenant 
and  his  executors  or  administrators  (q%  but  this  point 
is  not   at   present   of  much    importance.      For   the  statute  of 
Statute  of  Frauds  (r)  enabled  the  owner  of  an  estate   ^^  "' 
pur  autre  vie  to  dispose  of  it  by  will,  and  made  the 
estate  in  every  case,  whether  disposed  of  by  will  or 
not,  liable  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.     The  statute 
also,  coupled  with  the  Amending  Act  of  14  Geo.  11.,  c.  14  Oeo.  IL  0. 
20,  put  an  end  to  general  occupancy  altogether.     The  ^^ 
sections  of  these  statutes  relating  to  estates  pwr  autre 
vie  were  repealed,  but  substantiaUy  re-enacted,  by  the 
Wills  Act  (s),  which  provides  (t)  that  all  estates  pur  Willa  Act. 
autre  vie  shall  be  devisable  whether  there  shall,  or 
shall  not,  be  any  special  occupant  thereof,  and  also  (u) 
that  if  no  disposition  be  made  by  will  of  any  estate 

(9)  Bftocm's  Abridgment,  title  Eatate  for  Life,  B.  S.  3 ;  Sug.  Pow. 
197^ ;  but  see  eotUra,  Northen  ▼.  Carnegie,  4  Drew.  587. 
(r)  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  a.  12. 
<#)  7  Wm.  IV.  and  i  Vict.  c.  26. 

W  S-  3- 
(«}  S.  6. 
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pur  autre  vie  of  b  fireehold  nature,  the  same  shall  be 
chargeable  in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  if  it  shall  oome 
to  him  by  reason  of  special  occupancy,  as  assets  by 
descent,  as  in  the  case  of  freehold  land  held  in  fee- 
simple  :  and  in  case  there  shall  be  no  special  occupant 
of  any  estate  pur  autre  vie,  whether  freehold  or  cus- 
tomary freehold,  tenant  right,  customary  or  copyhold, 
or  of  any  other  tenure,  and  whether  a  corporeal  or 
incorporeal  hereditament,  it  shall  go  to  the  executor 
or  administrator  of  the  party  that  had  the  estate  thereof 
by  virtue  of  the  grant:  and  that  if  the  same  shall 
come  to  the  executor  or  administrator  by  reason  of 
special  occupancy  or  by  virtue  of  the  Act,  it  shall  be 
assets  in  his  hands,  and  shall  be  applied  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  same  manner  as  the  personal  estate  of 
the  testator  or  intestate.  The  result  of  these  Acts  is 
that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  general  occupancy, 
and  that  if  there  are  no  special  occupants  of  an  estate 
pur  autre  vie,  or  if  those  named  cannot  take,  the 
estate  will  go  to  the  tenant's  executors  or  adminis- 
trators as  personal  estate  (v). 

In  order  to  prevent  any  person  having  an  estate 
pur  autre  vie  from  keeping  possession  of  it  wrongs 
fully  after  the  death  of  the  cestui  que  vie,  it  was 
6  Anne,  0.73.  enacted  by  the  6  Anne,  c.  72  (w),  that  any  person 
having  a  claim  to  any  estate  after  the  death  of  any 
other  person,  upon  making  an  affidavit  that  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  such  person  is  dead,  and  that 
his  death  is  concealed,  may,  once  a  year,  obtain  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  an 
order  to  the  person  suspected  of  the  concealment, 
directing  him  to  produce  the  cestui  que  vie,  and  if  the 
person  so  ordered  refuse  or  neglect  to  produce  the 
cestui  que  vie,  the  latter  shall  be  taken  to  be  dead,  and 
the  person  claiming  may  enter  upon  such  lands,  tene- 

iv)  Doe  V.  LnoU,  9  Mee  V.  W.  662 ;  JUynoUU  ▼.  Wriffkt,  25  Beav. 
100,  Mid  2  De  G.  F.  k  J.  59a 
(w)  S.  X. 
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ments,  or  hereditaments  as  if  the  cestui  que  vie  were 
actually  dead  (po)\  and  it  is  also  provided  that  any 
persons  having  an  estate  determinable  upon  any  life  or 
lives,  who,  after  the  determination  of  such  estate,  with- 
out the  express  consent  of  the  person  next  entitled, 
shall  remain  in  possession  of  such  lands  or  heredita- 
ments, shall  be  adjudged  to  be  trespassers  (y).  On 
this  Act  it  has  been  held  that  where  the  remainder- 
man shews  that  he  has  called  upon  the  tenant  pur 
autre  vie  to  produce  the  cestui  que  vie,  and  such  notice 
has  not  been  complied  with  nor  any  information  fur- 
nished by  the  tenant  pur  autre  ria,  the  remainder-man 
is  entitled  to  an  order  for  production,  although  he  may 
be  unable  to  swear  that  he  believes  the  death  of  the 
cestui  que  rie  to  be  concealed  (z). 

Inasmuch  as  an  estate  for  life,  even  when  it  extends  incidents  of  an 
beyond  the  Ufetime  of  the  grantee,  gives  the  tenant  ^^^  ^""^  ^''^• 
but  a  limited  interest  in  the  property,  he  cannot,  with- 
out permission,  do  any  act  which  will  change  the  nature 
of  the  thing  demised,  by  either  diminishing  the  value 
of  the  inheritance  or  increasing  the  burdens  already 
imposed  upon  it.     Thus  he  is  entitled  to  estovers,  but  Eatoven. 
only  for  the  purposes  of  the  estate  from  which  they  are 
taken  (a).     He  may  get  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  stone  for  re- 
repairs  on  the  property  of  which  he  is  tenant,  from  any  ^"^ 
existing  quarries  on  the  estate ;  and  has  a  right  to 
cut  underwood  when  fit  for  cutting,  and  to  have  for  his  Underwood, 
own  benefit  the  thinnings  of  trees,  such  as  fir-trees,  Thinningi  of 
which  are  planted  for  the  protection  of  other  trees  *"^ 
rather  than  for  profit  (&),  and  of  timber  cut  for  the 
necessary  purpose  of  preserving  or  allowing  the  growth 
of  other  trees  (c).     He  may  also  work  mines  lawfully  Minei. 

ix)  Tot  the  course  of  procedure  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  see 
RtlAwftn^  13  Sim.  104. 

(jr)  S.5. 

(f)  In  re  (h»en^  10  Ch.  D.  166. 

(a)  Lu  ▼.  AUton,  I  Bro.  C.  C.  194. 

ift)  Pidgdty  r.  Balding,  2  CoU.  275  ;  R  v.  Ferrybridge,  I  B.  &  C.  375. 

(e)  Honywood  v.  Honywood,  L.  B.  x8  £q.  306. 
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opened  by  a  preceding  tenant,  although  such  opening 
may  have  been  made  subseqaently  to  the  settlement 
^mber  for  under  which  he  himself  claims  (d) ;  and  may  fell  tim- 
ber for  repairs. 


repftin. 


Tenant  But   he    may  not,   under   ordinary  circumstances, 

m^naxiiy,  commit  any  act  of  waste  on  the  property.  He  cannot, 
commit  waste,  therefore,  cut  down  timber,  although  decayed,  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  doing  repairs  on  the  estate 
(e) ;  neither  may  he  convert  one  species  of  land  into 
another,  nor  dig  for  gravel  or  stone  in  new  quarries, 
nor  pull  down  old  buildings.  At  law,  and  apart  from 
the  statutory  provisions  to  be  presently  noticed,  he  is 
not  even  entitled  to  erect  new  buildings,  except  in  a 
case  where  his  so  doing  will  not  impose  any  additional 
burden  on  the  inheritance  (/),  and  if  he  lays  out 
money  in  building  or  in  making  improvements  on  the 
property  he  cannot  charge  the  expense  on  the  inheritance 
(ff)  except  where  the  expenditure  has  been  incurred  in 
completing  buildings  or  works  commenced  by  the 
settlor.  He  cannot,  in  short,  do  any  act  which  would 
immediately  occasion  any  damage  to,  or  impose  fresh 
burdens  on,  the  inheritance,  even  though  such  act 
would  ultimately  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the 
estate  (A). 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  previous  chapter,  that 
a  tenant  for  years  might  have  been  restrained  by  in- 
junction by  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  by  a  superior 
Court  of  Common  Law  from  committing  waste,  and 
the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  case  of  a  tenant  for 
life  who  wrongfully  commits  waste.  A  tenant  for 
life  is  also  liable  in  an   action  of  damages  for  per- 


{d)  Clavering  ▼.  davering,  2  P.  Wms.  3S8. 
(e)  PerroU  ▼.  Perroti,  3  Atk.  94. 

if)  See  Doe  ▼.  BurlingUm,  5  B.  &  Ad.  507,  517  ;  Jana  ▼.  Cliappel^  L. 
R  20  Eq.  539. 
(f/)  CaldetoU  ▼.  Browne  2  Ha.  144 ;  HM^  ▼.  Cooke,  I  S.  ft  S.  552. 
(A)  Coppinger  ▼.  Oub^e,  9  Ir.  Eq.  R.  304. 
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missive  waste  (t),  but  no  other  form  of  relief  can  be 
had  against  him,  and  it  would  seem  that  after  his 
death  his  estate  cannot,  hj  any  means,  be  made  liable 
on  accoont  of  permissive  waste  committed  by  him. 

If  buildings  are  blown  down  by  the  force  of  the  Bule  when 
wind,  a  tenant  for  life  has  a  special  property  in  the  down.'^'*  ^'^ 
timber  of  such  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding 
them  (y).  Subject  to  this  right,  the  proper  course, 
when  timber  is  blown  down,  appears  to  be  to  sell  it, 
invest  the  proceeds,  and  pay  the  interest  to  the  suc- 
cessive tenants  for  life  ;  the  fund  itself  becoming  ulti- 
mately the  property  of  the  first  owner  of  an  estate  in 
possession  of  the  land  who  would  have  been  entitled 
to  cut  the  timber  had  it  remained  intact  until  he  came 
into  possession  (k). 

If  timber  or  other  things  are  wrongfully  severed  When  wrong- 
from  the    inheritance    by  the    tenant  for  Ufe,   then,      y"®^®"^®  • 
according  to  recent  decisions,  it  would  seem  that  the 
same  course  is  to  be  adopted,  but  that  the  wrongdoer 
himself  is  to  be  excluded  &om  receiving  any  benefit 
from  the  fund  (T). 

If  timber  is  in  a  decaying  state,  and  it  is  for  the  Cutting  timber 
benefit  of  the  inheritance  that  it  should  be  cut  down,  the  Court  of** 
the  Court  of  Chancery  will  sanction  the  cutting  of  ^*^*^®®'7- 
such  timber,  provided  that  it  is  decaying  or  is  injuring 
the  growth  of  other  trees  (m).     But  the  timber  must 
be  actually  decaying,  not  merely  ripe  for  cutting  (n). 

(s)  YeUaidy  v.  Gower,  ii  Exch.  274,  294 ;  Oreene  t.  Co^  2  Wms. 
Sanndera,  644,  646  note  (c). 

U)  BowUs*  Ctwe,  II  Rep.  79»». 

ijt)  Lownde*  ▼.  Morton,  6  Ch.  D.  139. 

(0  WtUaUy  ▼.  WelUsUy,  6  Sim.  497;  Luthington  v.  BolderOj  15 
BeikT.  I  ;  BaUman  v.  Hotekkin,  31  Beav.  486;  Bagot  v.  Bagot,  32 
Beav.  509.  But  see  eontrot  MoU  v.  Lord  Somei'viUe,  2  £q.  Ca.  Ab. 
759  ;  Butler  v.  Kynnertlty,  8  L.  J.  (Ch.)  67,  in  which  it  was  held  that 
m  tncb  a  case  the  timber,  &c.,  belonged  at  once  to  the  owner  of  the 
fint  estate  of  inheritance  in  eut  at  the  time. 

[m)  Bewick  ▼.  WhUfield,  3  P.  Wms.  267 ;  Hustey  v.  ffustq/,  5  Madd.  44. 

(m)  Seagram  ▼.  Knight,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  628. 

•  G 
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If  timber  is  cut  thus  under  the  sanction  and  direction 
of  the  court,  it  will  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  those  of 
timber  which  have  been  blown  down. 


"Withont  im 
peachment  of 
waste." 


Tenant  hai  no 
property  in 
timoer,  ke., 
until  aevered. 


Cockerdlv, 
Cholmdey. 


If  it  is  desired  that  the  tenant  for  life  shall  have 
power  to  commit  waste,  the  instrument  creating  his 
estate  must  contain  a  declaration  that  he  is  to  be 
tenant  for  life  '^  without  impeachment  of  waste/'  or 
some  other  words  to  that  effect.  It  is  clearly  settled 
that,  since  the  Statutes  of  Marlebridge  (o),  and  of 
Gloucester  (j)\  a  tenant  unimpeachable  of  waste  is 
not  merely  protected  from  the  penalties  which  those 
statutes  impose,  but  is  authorized  to  convert  to  his 
own  use  timber,  minerals,  &c.,  severed  from  the 
estate  {q).  A  tenant  for  life,  however,  although  unim- 
peachable for  waste,  has  no  property  in  such  timber 
or  minerals  until  he  has  actually  severed  them  from 
the  estata  Forgetfulness  of  this  fact  gave  rise  to 
very  serious  hardship  in  the  well-known  case  of 
Cockerdl  v.  Cholmdey  (r).  There  the  trustees  of  a 
settled  estate,  which  they  were  authorised  to  sell,  sold 
it  with  the  growing  timber  on  it,  and  aUowed  the 
tenant  for  life  to  receive  the  value  of  the  timber :  the 
consequence  was  that  the  sale  was  set  aside  some  forty 
years  afterwards,  although  the  mistake  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  meantime,  and  the  tenant  for  life  had 
repaid  to  the  trustees  the  amount  which  he  had  re- 
ceived  for  the  timber. 


23  k  33  Viet, 
c.  35. 


In  order  to  meet  any  friture  case  of  this  kind,  it  is 
enacted  by  the  22  and  23  Vict.,  c.  35  (s),  that  where, 
under  a  power  of  sale,  a  bond  fide  sale  shall  be  made  of 
an  estate  with  the  timber  thereon,  or  any  other  articles 


(o)  52  Hen.  m.  c.  23. 
(p)  6  Ed.  I.  c.  5. 

(9)  Note  to  DaviM  v.  Martboroagh,  2  Swan,  145  ;  Bridga  ▼.  SiephetUt 
2  Swan,  1500. 

(r)  I  Ruaa.  ft  My.  418,  I  CI.  ft  F.  60. 
(«)  S.  13. 
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attached  thereto,  and  the  tenant  for  life,  or  any  other 
party  to  the  transaction,  shall  by  mistake  be  allowed 
to  receive  for  his  own  benefit  a  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, as  the  value  of  the  timber  or  other 
articles,  the  Court  of  Chancery  (now  represented  by 
the  Chancery  Division)  may  remedy  the  mistake,  upon 
payment  by  the  purchaser  of  the  full  value  of  the 
timber  or  other  articles  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and 
interest. 

A  tenant  for  life,  although  without  impeachment  of  Equitable 
waste,  was  prevented  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  firom  ^•■*®' 
committing  what  is  known  as  '^  equitable  waste,"  that 
is,  capricious  or  extravagant  waste.  A  case  is  reported 
as  early  as  the  year  17 17,  in  which  the  Court  re- 
strained a  tenant  for  life  from  committing  equitable 
waste,  and  since  that  time  it  has  restrained,  as  being 
equitable  waste,  the  pulling  down  a  mansion-house  on 
the  estate  (t) ;  cutting  down  ornamental  timber  planted 
near  the  mansion-house  (u)j  even  if  planted  by  the 
tenant  for  life  himself  (v) ;  cutting  down  timber, 
although  at  some  distance  from  the  mansion-house,  if 
planted  for  ornament  (w)  ;  cutting  down  ornamental 
timber,  even  though  the  mansion-house  had  been  law- 
fully pulled  down  (x) ;  and  cutting  saplings  not  ready 
to  be  felled  (y),  or  underwood  not  fit  for  cutting  (2). 
The  Court,  however,  will  authorise  the  cutting  of 
ornamental  timber  where  it  is  satisfied  that  such 
catting  is  necessary  and  proper.  If  the  tenant  for 
life  is  unimpeachable  of  waste,  he  will  be  entitled  to 
keep  the  cut  timber  for  his  own  benefit;  otherwise 
the  same  course  will  be  pursued  with  regard  to  it  as 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  timber.     Where  a  tenant  for 


(I)  Vatu  ▼.  Barnard,  2  Vcr.  738. 

(»)  Ckamberlapne  v.  Dummer,  i  Bra  C.  C.  166 ;  3  Bra  C.  G.  549. 

(v)  Cofin  ▼.  Cofin,  Jaa  70,  71. 

(v)  J>ownMre  v.  Sandys,  6  Vea.  107. 

{z)  WdUdey  ▼.  WeUedey,  6  Sim.  497. 

(y)  DtmnMre  ▼.  Sandyg,  6  Ye^  107. 

M  Brydga  ▼.  Stevena,  6  liadd.  279. 
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life  liable  for  waste  cats  ornamental  timber,  he  will  not 
be  allowed  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it.  But  if  he 
is  unimpeachable  of  waste,  he  will  be  allowed  to 
retain  even  ornamental  timber  cut  by  himself,  if  he 
can  show  that  the  Court  would  have  authorised  the 
cutting  had  it  been  first  applied  to.  He  ought,  never- 
theless, to  obtain  the  previous  leave  of  the  Court,  and 
he  may  be  restrained  from  cutting  without  such  leave, 
independently  of  the  question  whether  it  would  have 
been  granted  (a). 

The  former  rule  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was,  that 
under  no  circumstances  could  the  words  "  impeachable 
for  waste,"  or  any  others  of  Uke  nature,  have  the  efiect 
of  permitting  a  tenant  for  Ufe  to  commit  equitable 
waste.  The  principle  on  which  the  court  proceeded 
was,  that  the  tenant  for  life  of  an  estate  was  liable  to 
account  in  equity  for  an  improper  use  of  his  legal 
powers  in  committing  equitable  waste  (6).  There  is 
now  no  distinction  between  legal  and  equitable  waste 
in  the  case  of  a  tenant  for  life  unimpeachable  of  waste, 
the  Judicature  Act,  1873  (c),  having  enacted  that  his 
estate  shall  not  confer,  or  be  deemed  to  have  conferred, 
upon  him  any  legal  right  to  commit  waste  of  the  de- 
scription known  as  equitable  waste,  unless  an  intention 
to  confer  such  right  shall  expressly  appear  by  the  instru- 
ment creating  such  estate. 

Keeping  down      A  tenant  for  life  in  possession  is  bound  to  keep 
mtereat.  down  the  interest  on  any   charges  carrying  interest 

which  may  have  been  properly  imposed  on  the  land, 
even  though  the  whole  rent  derived  from  the  estate 
may  be  required  for  this  purpose  (d)  ;  but  he  is  not 
bound  to  pay  more  than  the  amount  of  the  rent,  nor 
is  he  bound  to  pay  off  interest  allowed  to  fall  into 


(o)  Baler  ▼.  Sebright,  13  Ch.  D.  179. 

(6)  Morrit  v.  MorrU,  3  De  G.  &  J.  323,  328. 

(e)  S.  25,  sube.  3. 

(d)  Tracy  ▼.  Her^ord,  2  Bra  C.  G.  128;  JUvel  ▼.  Watkinton,  i  Ves.  93. 
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arrear  during  the  possession  of  the  estate  by  a  previous 
tenant  for  life  (e) ;  nor,  if  he  allows  the  interest  to 
fall  into  arrear,  is  he  directly  liable  to  the  incum- 
brancers, since  the  obligation  to  keep  down  interest 
exists  only  as  between  himself  and  the  remainder- 
man, and  not  as  between  himself  and  the  incum- 
brancers on  the  estate  (/).  If  the  tenant  for  life  pays 
off  a  charge  on  the  estate,  he  is  prirnd  facie  entitled 
to  keep  it  up  for  his  own  benefit,  it  not  being  assumed, 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  he 
intended  the  payment  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inheritance  (ff). 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  powers  conferred  on  Powen  to  aell 
a  tenant  for  life  by  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882  (h).  ^^^^^^ 
This  statute  has  brought  about  a  great  change  in  his  Act,  1882. 
position  ;  for  whereas,  until  lately,  a  tenant  for  life 
could  neither  make  any  lease  of  the  land  (except  for  a 
short  term  at  a  rack-rent)  nor  sell  it,  unless  authorised 
by  hifi  settlement  or  by  the  Chancery  Division,  now  he 
can  of  his  own  motion  make  leases  in  consideration  of 
fines  or  premiums,  and  also  sell  the  inheritance,  not 
only  without  the  consent  of  any  person,  but  even  in 
spite  of  any  attempt  by  the  settlor  to  prevent  him 
from  so  doing  (i).  Of  course,  he  cannot  put  into  his 
own  pocket  the  money  which  he  receives  as  a  fine  or 
premium  on  a  lease,  or  the  purchase-money  of  the  in- 
heritance on  a  sale,  but,  subject  to  this,  his  powers  of 
lease  and  sale  are  nearly  as  ample  as  if  he  were  the 
owner  of  the  inheritance. 

The  Act  applies  (J)  to  all  instruments  whereby  any 
land  or  estate,  or  interest  therein,  stands  limited  to,  or 
in  trust  for  any  person  in  succession,  whether  such 

[e)  Oauljidd  v.  Maguire,  2  Jo.  &  L.  141. 
(/)  MorUy  ▼.  Saunderi,  L.  R  8  £q.  594. 

\g)  Bwrrtll  v.  EgrtmotU,  7  Beav.  205,  227. 

(A)  45  ft  46  Vict  a  38. 

(t)  Se.  SI,  52. 
(i)8.2. 
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instruments  were  made  before  or  after  the  passing  of 
the  Act.  It  defines  "  settled  land  "  as  land^  or  any 
estate  or  interest  therein,  which  is  the  subject  of  a 
settlement,  and  a  '^  tenant  for  life  "  as  a  person  for  the 
time  being  entitled  to  possession  for  his  life  of  settled 
land.  It  goes  on  to  provide  (k)  that  a  tenant  for  life 
may  sell,  or  exchange,  or  concur  in  making  a  partition 
of  the  settled  land,  or  any  part  of  it.  The  sale  may 
be  by  public  auction  or  private  contract,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  tenant  for  life  thinks 
fit,  but  every  sale,  exchange,  or  partition,  must  be 
for  the  best  consideration  in  money  or  land  that 
can  be  obtained.  A  tenant  for  life  may  also  (I)  lease 
the  settled  land,  or  any  part  of  it,  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  whether  involving  waste  or  not,  for  any  term 
not  exceeding,  in  the  case  of  a  building  lease,  ninety- 
nine  years,  in  the  case  of  a  mining  lease,  sixty  years, 
and  in  the  case  of  any  other  lease,  twenty-one  years. 
The  best  rent  is  to  be  reserved  that  can  be  got,  having 
regard  to  any  fine  taken  or  any  money  to  be  laid  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  settled  land,  and  generally  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Should  it  be  desired  either 
to  make  leases  for  longer  terms,  or  on  different  condi- 
tions from  those  specified  in  the  Act,  leave  for  that 
purpose  may  be  obtained  from  the  ELigh  Court  of 
Justice  (m).  These  powers  of  the  tenant  for  life  to  sell 
or  lease  the  settled  land  do  not  apply  to  the  principal 
mansion  and  the  land  usually  occupied  with  it,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  or 
an  order  of  the  Court  (n).  And  where  a  mining  lease 
is  made,  unless  a  contrary  intention  is  expressed  in 
the  settlement,  a  part  of  the  rent  is  from  time  to  time 
to  be  set  apart  as  capital  money,  namely,  when  the 
tenant  for  life  ia  impeachable  of  waste  in  respect  of 


(*)  Sb.  3.  4. 
(I)  S«.  6.  7. 

(m)  S.  10. 
(n)  a  15. 
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minerals,  three-fourth  parts  of  the  rent,  and  in  other 
cases  one-fourth  part  thereof  (0). 

A  tenant  for  life  has  also  power  {p)  to  mortgage 
the  inheritance  of  the  estate  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  wherewith  to  pay  for  an  enfranchisement  of  any 
part  of  the  settled  estate,  or  any  sum  payable  on  an 
exchange  or  partition. 

Any  capital  money,  that  is,  money  arising  from  any 
fine  or  sale  received  by  a  tenant  for  life  in  exercise  of 
his  powers  nnder  the  Act,  is  to  be  either  handed  over 
by  him  to  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  or  paid  into 
Conrt,  and  then  to  be  invested  and  the  income  paid 
to  him  for  his  life ;  or  it  may  be  applied  in  some  or 
one  of  the  various  modes  mentioned  in  the  Act,  which 
include  the  discharge  of  incumbrances  on  any  other 
part  of  the  settled  land,  or  the  payment  for  any  of 
the  improvements  authorised  by  the  Act  (q),  A 
tenant  for  Ufe,  in  exercising  any  power  under  the 
statute,  is  to  have  regard  to  the  interests  of  all  parties 
entitled  nnder  the  settlement ;  and  in  relation  to  the 
exercise  of  his  powers  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  in  the 
position,  and  to  have  the  duties  and  liabilities,  of  a 
trustee  for  those  parties  (r). 

Several  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  with  Making  im- 
the  object  of  enabling  tenants  for  life  to  improve  the  property?  ^^ 
settled  estates  of  which  they  are  in  possession,  and 
charge  the  necessary  expenses  on  the  inheritance  of 
the  land.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the 
Drainage  Acts  (s),  the  Improvement  of  Land  Act, 
1864  (f)y  the  Limited  Owners'  Residence  Acts,   1870 


(0)  a  II. 
wai8. 

(9)  3.  21. 

ir)  a  53. 

(•)  8  &  9  Yici.  a  56  ;  9  ft  10  Vict  0.  loi  ;  10  ft  ix  Vict  all;  II 
ft  12  Vict.  a  119  ;  13  ft  14.  Vict  a  31,  and  19  ft  20  Vict  c.  9. 
(0  27  ft  28  Vict  a  114. 
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and  1 87 1  (u),  and  the  Limited  Owners'  Reservoirs  and 
Water  Supply  I\irther  Facilities  Act,  1877  {v).  It 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  scope  of  this  work  to 
examine  these  statutes  in  any  detail ;  but  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  general  scheme  of  them  is  to  enable 
a  tenant  for  life,  or,  where  the  tenant  for  life  is  an 
infant,  or  a  lunatic,  or  a  married  woman,  then  his  or 
her  guardian  or  committee  or  next  friend  to  apply  to 
the  High  Court  or  to  the  Inclosnre  Commissioners 
(now  represented  by  the  Land  Commissioners)  for  their 
sanction  to  proposed  improvements  on  the  settled 
estate,  and,  having  obtained  it,  to  execute  the  improve- 
ments, and  charge  the  sums  so  expended,  with 
interest,  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  land.  These 
charges  are  to  be  repaid  by  instalments  extending  over 
the  terms  of  years  specified  in  the  various  Acts. 
Every  tenant  for  life  is  liable  for  their  payment  so 
long  as  he  remains  entitled  to  the  land,  but  not 
longer;  hence  it  follows  that  the  burden  of  paying 
for  the  improvements  will  fall  upon  him  during  such 
time  only  as  he  benefits  by  them. 


Settled  Land        The  provisions  of  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882  (u^), 
ct,  12.        ^      ^g^  -^  referred  to  with  reference  to  the  expendi- 

Expenditnre  •^  ^ 

of  capital  ture  upon  improvements  of  capital  money  arising  firom 
impi^einents.  the  exerdse  of  the  power  of  sale  and  lease  given 
thereby  to  a  tenant  for  life.  The  Act  first  (x)  enumer- 
ates a  long  list  of  authorised  improvements,  and  then 
goes  on  to  provide  (y)  that  where  a  tenant  for  life  is 
desirous  that  capital  money  arising  under  the  Act  shall 
be  applied  in  or  towards  payment  of  an  authorised 
improvement,  he  may  submit  a  scheme  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  proposed  improvements  to  the  trustees  of 
his  settlement  or  to  the  Court.  If  the  capital  money 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  they  may  apply  the 

(v)  33  &  34  'V'lc^  c*  5^1  &n<i  34  &  35  Vict  a  S4. 
(v)  40  k  41  Vict,  a  31. 
{to)  45  k  46  Vict  c.  38. 
{x)  S.  25. 

(y)  s.  26. 
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roqaisite  amonnt  in  such  improvements  as  they  approve 
of,  provided  they  first  obtain  either  a  certificate  of  the 
Land  Commissioners  certifying  that  the  work  in  ques- 
tion has  been  properly  executed  and  the  amount 
payable  in  respect  thereof,  or  a  like  certificate  by  a 
competent  engineer  or  surveyor  nominated  by  the 
trustees  and  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners  or  by 
the  Court,  or  an  order  of  the  Court  directing  or  autho- 
rising them  so  to  apply  a  specified  portion  of  the 
capital  money.  If  the  capital  money  is  in  Court,  the 
necessary  order  for  payment  may  be  made  by  the 
Court  itself.  The  tenant  for  life  is  (z)  to  insure  and 
maintain  all  works  executed  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions, and  is  liable  to  an  action  by  the  remainder- 
man if  he  fails  to  do  so. 

The  Land  Commissioners  mentioned  in  the  Act 
comprise  the  three  public  departments  formerly  known 
as  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  the  Copyhold  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  Tithe  Commissioners  respectively  (a), 
and  the  Court  to  which  applications  are  to  be  made 
is  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of  Justice  (6).  It  may 
be  added  that  the  Act  (c)  somewhat  enlarges  the 
number  of  improvements  authorised  by  the  Improve- 
ment of  Land  Act,  1 864  (d). 


A  tenant  for  life,  provided  he  has  a  legal,  and  not  a  Castody  of 
mere  equitable  estate,  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  the  '*  ^'  ®  ** 
title-deeds  of  land  of  which  he  is  in  possession  (e). 


With  regard   to  fixtures,  the  rules  stated  in  the  Fixtures, 
previous  chapter  as  afiecting  the  case  of  landlord  and 
tenant   apply  also,   but  in  a  modified  form,   to  that 


(f )  S.  38. 
(a)  a  48. 

{b)  a  2. 
(c)  a  30. 

(d)  27  &  28  Vict  c.  1 14,  B.  9. 

(e)  Duneombe  v.  Mayer,  8  Yes.  320 ;  BawUa  v.  Stewart,  i  Sch.  k  L. 
309^223. 
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Rule  M  be- 
tween tenant 
for  life  and 
remainder- 
man. 


of  tenant  for  life,  or  his  representatives,  and  the 
remainder-man  or  reversioner ;  the  rule  not  being  so 
favourable  to  tenants  for  Ufe  as  to  those  for  years. 
Thus,  a  tenant  for  life,  or  his  representatives,  may 
remove  articles  put  up  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  such 
as  a  fire-engine  erected  to  work  a  colliery  (/)  or  salt- 
pans {g)y  put  up  by  him ;  and  he  has  also  been 
allowed  to  remove  fixtures,  put  up  by  him,  of  a 
domestic  (A)  or  ornamental  character,  in  cases  where 
they  have  been  very  slightly  affixed  to  the  freehold. 
In  a  modem  case  (t)  a  tenant  for  life  had  put  up, 
in  and  about  the  mansion-house  of  the  estate,  (i) 
tapestry,  pictures  in  panels,  frames  fitted  with  satin 
attached  to  the  walls,  statues,  figures,  vases,  and 
stone  gardeuHseats,  and  (2)  glasses  and  pictures  not 
in  panels.  It  was  held  that  the  glasses  and  pictures 
not  in  panels  were  alone  removable ;  although  it  was 
proved  that  the  tapestry,  other  pictures,  and  firames, 
could  be  removed  without  doing  any  damage  to  the 
house,  and  that  the  statues,  figures,  vases,  and  garden- 
seats  only  rested  on  the  soil,  and  therefore,  according 
to  the  definition  of  fixtures  previously  given,  were  not 
fixtures  at  all. 


Time  for  re- 
moving fix- 
tures. 


If  a  tenant  for  life  dies,  leaving  fixtures  which  he 
would  himself  have  had  a  right  to  remove,  his  exe- 
cutors may  remove  them,  provided  they  do  so  within 
a  reasonable  time.  The  decision  as  to  what  is  a 
"  reasonable  time  "  would  probably  vary  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case. 


Alienation  of  A  tenant  for  life  of  lands  may,  if  he  pleases,  grant 
Sfe?' '  °'  his  estate,  during  his  lifetime,  to  some  other  person. 
Assignment.     Such  a  grant  must  be  made  or  evidenced  (/)  by  deed, 


(/)  LawUm  v.  Lawton^  3  Atk.  12  ;  Dudley  v.  Warde,  Amh.  112. 

ig)  Lawton  v.  Solmofi^  i  H.  Bl.  259  ^. 

(A)  Oryme$  v.  Boweren,  6  Bing.  437. 

(»)  D*£yncouH  v.  Gregory,  L.  R.  3  £q.  382. 

ij)  8  &  9  Vict.  0.  106,  8.  3. 
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and  the  grantee  will  thereupon  have  the  same  rights, 

and  be  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  in  respect  of  the 

estate,  as  his  grantor,  except  where  the  latter  is  tenant 

after  possibility  of  issue  extinct.     For  although  such 

a  tenant  is  unimpeachable  of  waste,  this  privilege  is 

personal  to  himself,  and  does  not  pass  to  his  assignee. 

A  tenant  for  life  may,  moreover,  surrender  his  estate  Sanender. 

to  the  remainder-man  or  reversioner,  whereupon  it  will 

become  merged.     This  also  must  be  done  by  deed  (k). 

An  estate  for  the  tenant's  own  life  cannot,  of  course, 

be  disposed  of  by  will,  but  an  estate  pur  autre  vie  may  By  wUL 

be,  whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  any  special  occupant  of 

it,  and  whatever  its  tenure  may  be,  and  whether  the 

same  is  a  corporeal  or  an  incorporeal  hereditament  (/). 

We  have  already  seen  what  are  the  provisions  of  the 

Wills  Act  when  there  is  no  disposition  made  of  an 

estate  jnir  atUre  vie  of  a  freehold  nature  (m). 

An  estate  for  life  may  also  be  the  subject  of  in-  involnntary 
voluntary  alienation,  either  by  being  taken  under  the  ^^  ^^^' 
statutes  relating  to  judgments  (a  point  to  be  explained 
in  a  subsequent  chapter),  or,  if  the  tenant  becomes 
bankrupt,  by  vesting  in  the  trustee  under  his  bank- 
mptcy,  who  may  dispose  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenant's  creditors  (n). 

An  estate  for  life  might  formerly  have  been  put  an  Determination 
end  to  by   forfeiture.     This  occurred  if  the   tenant  pm»^  of 
endeavoured,  by  means  of  a  feoffinent,  to  grant  a  '"'"*^- 
greater  estate  in  the  land  than  that  which  he  himself 
possessed.     But  now,  under  the  Real  Property  Amend- 
ment Act  (o),  such  a  feoffinent  made  by  a  tenant  for 
life  will  merely  convey  his  life  interest,  and  will  not 
work  a  forfeiture. 


(k)  Skg  Vict.  e.  io6,  s.  3. 
{I)  7  Wm.  IV.  and  I  Vict  c.  26,  b.  3. 
(»)  7  Wm.  IV.  and  i  Vict  a  26,  s.  6. 
(»)  p  k  2^  Vict  c.  71,  sa.  17,  2$. 
(o)  o  &  9  Vict  0.  106,  8.  4. 
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By  deftth  of 
tenant. 

Rent  not 
formerly  ap- 
portionable. 


The  tenant's  estate  may  also  come  to  an  end  by  Iiis 
death.  Until  the  year  173.8,  lessees  from  a  tenant  for 
life  whose  leases  were  pnt  an  end  to  by  his  death  were 
not  bound  to  pay  any  rent  accmed  due  between  the 
last  day  when  the  rent  fell  due  and  the  date  of  the 
death  of  the  tenant  for  life.  This  rule  was  founded 
on  the  Common  Law  doctrine  that  an  entire  contract 
cannot  be  apportioned^  and  that  under  a  lease  with  a 
periodical  reservation  of  rent,  the  contract  for  the 
payment  of  each  portion  is  distinct  and  entire  (p). 
Rent  is  not  due  until  the  last  day  fixed  for  payment, 
because  it  is  to  be  rendered  out  of  the  issues  and 
profits  of  the  land  (q),  and  differs  in  this  respect  from 
interest,  which  accrues  from  day  to  day.  Prom  this  it 
followed  that  on  the  determination  of  a  lease  by  the 
death  of  the  lessor  before  the  day  appointed  for  the 
payment  of  the  rent,  the  event  on  the  completion  of 
which  that  payment  was  stipulated  (namely,  the  occu- 
pation of  the  landfi  during  the  period  specified)  never 
occurring,  no  rent  became  payable  at  law,  nor  would 
the  Courts  of  Equity  afibrd  any  assistance  (r). 


II  Qeo.  II.  0. 
19. 


This  state  of  things  was  partly  remedied  by  the 
II  Greo.  II.,  c.  19,  which  enacts  (s)  that  where  any 
tenant  for  life  shall  happen  to  die  before  or  on  the 
day  on  which  any  rent  was  reserved  or  made  payable, 
upon  any  demise  or  lease  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  which  determined  on  the  death  of  such 
tenant  for  life,  the  executors  or  administrators  of  such 
tenant  for  life  shall,  and  may,  recover  of  and  from 
such  under-tenant  or  under-tenants  of  such  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments — ^if  such  tenant  for  life 
shall  die  on  the  day  on  which  the  same  was  made 
payable,  the  whole  of— or  if  before  such  day,  then  a 
proportion  of — such  rent,  according  to  the  time  such 


ip)  I  Swan,  338. 

{q)  ClwfCt  OoH,  10  Rep.  127^ 

(r)  Jenner  v.  Morgan,  i  P.  Wms.  392. 

U)  S.  15. 


C.  32. 
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tenant  for  life  lived,  of  the  last  year  or  quarter  of  a 
year  or  other  time  in  which  the  said  rent  was  growing 
dne  as  aforesaid,  making  all  just  allowances,  or  a  pro- 
portionate part  thereof,  respectively.  This  act  in- 
cluded the  case  of  a  lease  made  by  a  tenant  for  life, 
professedly  under  a  power  given  to  him  for  that  pur^ 
pose,  bat  determined  by  his  death  from  not  having 
been  exercised  in  conformity  with  his  power  (t) ;  but 
it  did  not  apply  to  cases  where  a  tenant  for  life  had 
made  a  lease  which  was  binding  on  the  remainder-man 
(tf),  and  which  did  not  therefore  come  to  an  end  on 
the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life.  In  that  case,  the 
under-tenant  had  to  pay  his  rent,  on  the  day  next 
fixed  for  its  payment,  to  the  remainder-man  or  rever- 
sioner, because  his  obligation  to  do  so  was  incident  to 
the  reversion,  but  no  part  of  it  could  be  claimed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  tenant  for  life.  In  order 
to  remedy  this,  the  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  22  (v),  pro- 4  &  5  Wm.  rv. 
vides  that,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  all 
rents  service  reserved  on  any  lease  shall  be  apportioned 
80  and  in  such  maimer  that  on  the  death  of  any  person 
interested  in  any  such  rents,  or  on  the  determination 
by  any  other  means  whatever  of  the  interest  of  any 
such  person,  he  or  she,  and  his  or  her  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pro- 
portion of  such  rents,  according  to  the  time  which 
shall  have  elapsed  from  the  commencement  or  last 
period  of  payment  thereof  (as  the  case  may  be), 
including  the  day  of  the  death  of  such  person  or  of 
the  determination  of  his  or  her  interest,  all  just  allow- 
ances being  made ;  and  that  every  such  person,  his  or 
her  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  have 
such  and  the  same  remedies  at  law  and  in  equity  for 
recovering  such  apportioned  parts  of  the  said  rents  as 
he,  she,  or  they  would  have  had  for  recovering  and 


(0  Sx  foHe  Smyihj  i  Swan,  337  ;  Clarkwn  v.  Scarborough,  ib.  354a. 
(h)  See  Duppa  v.  Maffo,  l  Widb.  Saunders,  380, 455  ;  Mitlt  v.  Trum- 
JMT,  L.  R.  4  Ch.  320. 
(«)  S.  2. 
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obtaining  such  entire  rents  if  entitled  thereto ;  but  so 
^Lat  persons  liable  to  pay  rents  reserved  by  any  lease 
or  demise,  and  the  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments comprised  therein,  shall  not  be  resorted  to  for 
snch  apportioned  parts  specifically  as  aforesaid,  bnt 
the  entire  rent  of  which  such  portions  shall  form  part 
shall  be  received  and  recovered  by  the  person  or 
persons  who,  if  the  Act  had  not  been  passed,  would 
have  been  entitled  to  sach  entire  rents:  and  snch 
portion  shall  be  recoverable  from  sach  person  or 
persons  by  the  persons  entitled  to  the  same  nnder 
the  Act,  in  any  action  or  soit  at  law  or  in  equity ;  but 
the  Act  (w)  is  not  to  apply  to  cases  where  it  has  been 
expressly  stipulated  that  no  apportionment  sh^  be 
made.  This  Act  applies  to  all  cases  where  either  the 
lease  reserving  the  rent  or  the  instrument  creating 
the  life  estate  has  been  executed  since  the  passing  of 
the  Act  (a;).  The  Act  of  William  the  Fourth  had  re 
ference  to  leases  in  writing  only  (y),  and  since  the  Act 
of  George  the  Second  only  applied  to  leases  which 
were  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life, 
the  rent  reserved  l^  a  parol  lease  not  determined  by 
the  tenant's  death  was  not  apportionable  (z).  Mor&- 
over,  the  Act  did  not  include  tithes. 

Apportion-  These  omissions  have  been  supplied  by  the  Appor- 

Ao^Nsto.  tionment  Act,  1870  (a),  which  enacts  that  (b)  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  (c)  all  rents  and  other  periodical 
paymente  in  the  nature  of  income  (whether  reserved 
or  made  payable  nnder  an  instrument  in  wiitiDg  or 
otherwise)  shall,  like  interest  on  money  tent,  be  con- 
sidered as  accming  from  day  to  day,  and   shall  be 


(-)  3.  J. 

{x)  Lock  T.  De  fluryS,  4  De  Q.  ft  Sin.  470 ;  J^timmtr  r.  WKUthf, 
John.  5S5  ;  UattUyn  v.  Soul,  L.  R.  a  Eq.  37. 
(t)  Jte  Markbf,  4  H;.  &  Q  484- 
(I)  trail  Y,  Trvmptr,  L.  K.  4  Ch.  JJO. 
(■>)  33  *  34  Vict  a  35. 

(i)  a  1. 

(«)  lit  Angiut  187a 
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apportionable  in  respect  of  time  accordingly ;  and  (d) 
that  in  the  construction  of  the  Act,  the  word  "  rent " 
shall  include  rent  service,  rent  charge,  and  rent  seek, 
and  also  all  tithes  and  periodical  payments  or  render- 
ings in  lieu  of,  or  in  the  nature  of,  rent  or  tithe.  This 
Act  applies  to  all  instruments,  whether  coming  into 
operation  before  or  not  until  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  (e). 

We  conclude  this  chapter  by  remarking  that  on  the  Bmblements. 
death  of  a  tenant  for  life  whose  estate  is  determined 
by  his  death,  his  executors  or  administrators  are  en- 
titled to  emblements,  the  14  &  15  Vict.,  c.  25,  only 
applying  to  cases  where  terms  of  years  are  determined 
by  the  death  of  a  lessor  who  is  tenant  for  life. 


id)  S.  5. 

(e)  Be  CUm,  L.  R.  18  £q.  213. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OF   AN   ESTATE   TAIL. 

We  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  freehold  estates 
of  inheritance,  and  will  take  first  estates  in  fee  tail, 
or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  Estates  Tail. 

DifFerentkind       We  spoke  of  estates  tcdl  generally,  in  oar  introdac- 
of  estate.  taiL  ^j^^^  ^  ^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^j^j^  ^^  ^^^^  to  a  man 

and  the  heirs  of  his  (a)  body ;  but  we  most  now  point 
out  that  there  are  various  classes  into  which  estates 
tail  may  be  divided.     Thus,  such  an  estate  may  be 
Genera].  «  general,"  that  is,  given  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his 

SpeoiaL  body  generally  ;  or  it  may  be  "  special,"  that  is,  given 

to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  by  some  specified 
person.     Again,   an  estate   tail,   whether  general  or 
special,  may  be  given  to  a  man  and  his  sons  exclu- 
sively,   or    to    him    and    his    daughters    exclusively; 
Tail  male  and  whence  we  get  the  four  sub-divisions  of  estates  tail 
genen^^^       male  general,  estates  tail  female  general,  estates  tail 
Tail  male  and  male   Special,   and    estates  tail   female   special.     The 
speoiaL  couTso  of  descent  of  an  estate  tcdl  general  is  to  the 

first  tenant's  eldest  son,  and  such  son's  eldest  sons  and 
grandsons  in  succession.  If  the  eldest  son  leaves  no 
issue,  the  estate  goes  to  the  second  and  other  sons  in 
succession,  and  their  issue,  according  to  the  same  rule. 
If  there  are  no  sons,  or  if  their  issue  fails,  the  daugh- 
ters take  the  estate,  but  in  equal  shares,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  their  eldest  or  other  sons  and  their  issue, 
in  a  course  of  primogeniture.     The  same  rule  applies 


(a)  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  words  "  man  "  and  "  his  "  when 
used  with  reference  to  estates  include  females  except  where  otherwise 
stated. 
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to  the  other  kinds  of  estates  tail,  but  with  such  modi- 
ficatioDS  as  are  necessaiy  to  suit  their  particular  form. 

Besides  the  above  varieties  of  estates  tail  there  is  Quad  estate 
that  which  is   known  as  a  qtuisi  estate  tail.     This  ^ 
occars  when  lands  held  pur  autre  vie  are  limited  in 
one  of  the  ways  by  which  a  regular  estate  tail  may  be 
created. 

An  estate  tail  can  only  be  created  by  a  person  who  By  whom  an 
has  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  and  such  person  must  not,  be  created  ^^^ 
as  a  rnle,  be  under  any  diaabiUty ;  but,  as  we  saw  in 
the  last  chapter,  an  infant  may,  under  the  1 8  &  1 9 
Vict.,  c.  43,  create  such  an  estate  in  contemplation 
of  marriage  (b) ;  subject  however  (c)  to  the  estate 
being  defeated  if  the  infant  does  not  live  to  attain 
full  age. 

An  estate  tail  may  be  created  by  deed  or  by  will.  Mode  of  creat- 
As  to  the  form  of  words  necessary  to  create  it,  it  has  Form  of  words 
been  already  mentioned  that  the  words  of  an  instru- 
ment purporting  to  confer  an  estate  were  formerly 
always  construed  strictly.  Thus,  a  gift  to  a  man 
"  for  ever,"  or  to  him  "  in  fee-simple,"  whether  made 
by  deed  or  will,  would  have  conferred  an  estate  for 
life  only,  notwithstanding  that  the  intention  to  give 
a  fee-simple  might  be  very  apparent.  For  it  was  said 
that  an  estate  of  inheritance  could  not  be  conferred 
except  by  words  of  inheritance,  such  as  '^  heirs."  On 
the  same  principle,  it  was  necessaiy  in  giving  an  estate 
tail  to  use  words,  such  as  "  heirs  of  the  body,"  clearly 
limiting  the  estate  to  the  offspring  of  the  grantee,  and 
although  this  rule  has  been  for  some  time  past  relaxed 
in  construing  gifts  by  will  (d),  it  was  until  lately 
strictly  enforced  in  respect  of  deeds.     But  now  by 


(b)  a  I. 

(c)  S.  2. 

{d)  Oriffitlit  V.  Evfrn,  2  Beav.  241. 
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the  Conveyancing  Act,  i88i  («),  it  is  provided  (/), 
with  reference  to  deeds  executed  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Act  (g)y  that  it  shall  be  sufficient  in  the 
limitation  of  an  estate  in  tail  to  use  the  words  "  in 
tail,"  without  the  words  "  heirs  of  the  body ; "  and  in 
the  limitation  of  an  estate  in  tail  male  or  in  tail 
female,  to  use  the  words  '^  in  tail  male "  or  '^  in  tail 
female,"  as  the  case  may  require,  without  using  the 
words  "  heirs  male  of  the  body  "  or  "  heirs  female  oi 
the  body."  If  an  estate,  then,  is  given  to  a  man  in 
tail,  or  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  he  will  take  an 
estate  tail ;  and  the  result  will  be  the  same  if  the  gift 
is  to  him  for  life,  and  after  his  death  in  tail  or  to  the 
Rule  in  heirs   of  his  body;   for  in   Shelley's   Case  (h)  it  was 

e  ey$  a$e.  jg^jjg^  ^^^   ^^le  words   "heirs"   or  "heirs   of  the 

body"  only  serve,  in  such  a  case,  to  limit  or  define 
the  extent  of  the  estate  which  the  first  grantee  is  to 
take.  If,  however,  land  is  limited  to  a  man  for  life, 
and  after  his  death  either  to  "  his  sons,"  or  to  "  his 
daughters,"  in  tail,  the  sons  or  daughters  will  be  said 
to  take  by  purchase  (i),  and  not  by  inheritance; 
because  they  are  entitled  as  being  the  persons  named 
in  the  deed  of  gift,  and  not  as  heirs  of  the  body  of 
their  father.  The  result  therefore  of  such  a  limitation 
will  be  that  the  father  will  take  an  estate  for  life  only, 
whilst  the  persons  to  whom  the  estate  is  limited  aft^r 
his  death  will  have  an  estate  tail,  which  will  not  com- 
mence until  after  the  death  of  the  tenant  for  life. 

Incidents  of  an  We  shall  See,  before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  that  a 
tenant  in  tail  can,  at  the  present  day,  by  a  very  simple 
process,  convert  his  estate  into  one  in  fee-simple. 
Both  for  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  superior 
nature  of  his  estate,  he  can  deal  with  the  property  in 

{e)  40  k  41  Vict.  c.  41. 
(/)  S.  51. 

ig)  1st  January  1882. 
(A)  I  Rep.  93^ 

(t)  Any  person  taking  an  estate  otherwise  than  by  operation  of  law 
is  said  in  law  to  be  a  purchaser. 
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a  manner  forbidden  to  a  tenant  for  life  or  for  years. 

Thus  he  cannot  be  restrained  from  committing  waste,  May  commit 

even  though  it  be  equitable  waste,  and  no  distinction  wMte!" 

is  made  in  this  respect  between  an  ordinary  tenant  in 

taO  and  one  who  is  restrained  by  Act  of  Parliament 

from  barring  the  estate  tail  (j) ;  although  the  reason 

given  for  the  general  rule,  namely,  that  a  tenant  in 

taa  has  it  in  his  power,  at  any  time,  to  convert  his 

estate  into  one  in  fee-simple,  does  not  seem  to  apply 

to  this  latter  case.     Moreover  a  tenant  in  tail  cannot 

be  bound  by  any  covenant  not  to  commit  waste  (k). 

On  account  also  of  the  power  which  a  tenant  in  tail  Not  bound  to 
has  over  his  estate,  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  keep  terwt  on"  *°* 
down  the  interest  of  incumbrances  affecting  it,  unless  ^^^IJ*^ 
he  is  an  infant  and  therefore  incapable  of  barring  it  (I). 
Should  he,  however,  pay  off  any  charges  on  the  estate, 
it  will  be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  he  has  done  so  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inheritance,  and  not  for  that  of  his  personal  repre- 
sentatives (m). 

A  tenant  in  tail  in  possession  is  entitled  to  the  Custody  of 
custody  of  the  title-deeds  of  the  entailed  lands  (n).        ^iti^dee*^*- 

Since  a  tenant  in  tail  has,  as  an  inseparable  incident  Fixtures, 
of  his  estate,  the  right  to  commit  every  kind  of  waste, 
he  may,  whilst  in  possession  of  the  property,  remove 
any  fixtures  put  up  by  a  previous  tenant  or  by  himself, 
and  that  without  reference  to  the  object,  or  to  the 
mode,  of  their  annexation.  But  this  right  ceases  with 
his  death.  If  he  has  himself  put  up  fixtures  during  his 
possession,  and  the  estate  tail  comes  to  an  end  on  his 
death,  his  executor  or  administrator  has,  as  against  the 

(J)  Atty.-Oenl  v.  Marlborough,  3  Madd.  498,  532. 
{k)  JervU  v.  BrtUon,  2  Ver.  251. 

(0  Sergaon  v.  SetUey,  2  Atk.  411,  416;  Chaplin  ▼.  Chaplinj  3  P. 
Wms.  234. 
{m)  SL  Paul  V.  DudUy,  15  Ves.  167,  172. 
(a)  Pajnllon  v.  Voice,  2  P.  Wms.  470. 
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remainder-man  or  reversioner,  the  same  right  in  re- 
spect of  fixtures  as  the  executors  or  administrators  of  a 
tenant  for  life  has,  as  against  the  person  entitled  to  an 
estate  after  the  expiration  of  that  for  life.  But  if  the 
tenant  in  tail  is  succeeded  by  another  person  claiming 
under  the  entcdl,  questions  as  to  fixtures  are  decided 
as  if  they  arose  between  the  heir  and  the  executor  of  a 
tenant  in  fee-simple ;  a  point  which  will  be  gone  into 
in  the  next  chapter. 

Making  leaies.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  tenant  in  tail  can,  by 
deed,  make  leases  for  terms  not  exceeding  twenty-one 
years ;  or  for  longer  terms,  provided  that  the  deed  is 
inrolled  in  manner  required  by  the  Fines  and  Becoveries 
Abolition  Act  (o).  He  has  also,  when  in  possession  of 
his  estate,  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Settled  Land 
Act,  1882,  upon  a  tenant  for  life  (p). 


Barring 
eiiateatail. 


Statute  De 
Dania. 


An  estate  tail,  as  such,  cannot  be  the  subject  of 
alienation.  A  tenant  in  tail,  it  is  true,  can  dispose  of 
his  estate  by  deed,  but  the  very  fact  of  his  doing  so 
converts  it  into  either  a  fee-simple  or  some  lesser 
estate,  according  to  the  form  of  disposition  made. 
And  if  he  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  estate  by  will,  he 
must  first  convert  it  into  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  in 
which  case  it  will  be  subject  to  the  rules  governing 
the  alienation  of  such  estates.  We  proceed  therefore 
to  show  how  the  power  of  barring  estates  tail  arose, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  can  now  be  exercised. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  statute  De  Donis, 
passed  in  the  year  1285,  put  a  stop  to  the  alienation 
of  estates  in  fee-simple  conditional,  in  lands  of  free- 
hold tenure,  and  converted  those  fees  into  fees  tail 
which  could  not  be  alienated.  The  statute  remained 
in  force  until  about  the  year    1473,  at  which  date 


(0)  3  &  4  Wm.  rV.  c  74,  8.  41. 
{p)  45  k  46  Vict.  c.  38,  8.  58. 
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means  were  fonnd  to  bar  estates  tail  by  converting 
them  into  estates  in  fee-simple,  and  thus  to  render  the 
statute  a  dead  letter. 

This  might  be  effected  by  a  process  known  as  ''  suf-  SnfFering  a 
fering  a  recovery,"  which  was,  in  fact,  a  legal  fiction  ^««o^*nr. 
CDiintenanced  by  the  courts  in  order  to  evade  the 
statute.  The  process  was  usually  as  follows :  A  pre- 
concerted action  was  brought  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  against  the  tenant  for  life  who  was  in  possession 
of  the  property  entailed.  This  was  either  a  tenant  who 
had  a  life  estate  in  the  land  prior  to  the  estate  tail,  by 
virtue  of  the  grant  creating  the  entail,  and  whose  con- 
sent was  necessary  in  order  to  admit  of  the  recovery 
being  suffered,  or,  if  there  were  no  existing  life  estate 
prior  to  the  estate  tail,  some  person  who  had  had  a  life 
estate  conveyed  to  him  by  the  tenant  in  tail,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  action  to  be  brought. 

The  tenant  for  life  was  called  the  tenant  to  the 
prctcipej  or  writ  by  which  the  proceedings  were  com- 
menced. The  plaintiff  or  "demandant"  began  by 
alleging  to  the  court  that  the  tenant  to  the  prccdpe 
had  no  right  to  the  possession  of  the  land,  but  that 
it  belonged  to  him  (the  demandant)  in  fee-simple. 
Thereupon  the  tenant  to  the  proBcipe  stated  that  his 
title  had  been  warranted  as  good  by  the  tenant  in  tail, 
and  asked  that  the  latter  might  be  allowed  to  appear 
and  defend  it.  This  was  called  "  vouching "  (q)  the  Vouching  to 
tenant  in  tail  to  warranty.  The  tenant  in  tail,  in  his  ^^'"'^  ^' 
turn,  vouched  to  warranty  a  third  person,  who  really 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter,  but  who  had 
agreed  to  be  one  of  the  actors  in  this  solemn  farce. 
This  person,  who  was  called  the  "  common  vouchee," 
accordingly  appeared,  '  and  proceeded  to  defend  the 
title :  whereupon  the  demandant  asked  leave  from  the 
court  to  "  imparl,"  or  speak  in  private  with,  the  com- 

{q)  From  the  French  voudier — to  calL 
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men  voucliee.  This  was  granted  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
the  demandant  and  common  vouchee  left  the  court 
together  for  that  purpose,  and  after  a  short  time  the 
demandant  returned  alone,  the  common  vouchee  having 
meanwhile  disappeared.  On  this,  the  court  assumed 
that  the  common  vouchee  was  unable  to  defend  the  title, 
and  proceeded  to  give  judgment  that  the  demandant 
should  recover  the  land  which  he  claimed  from  the 
tenant  for  life,  and  that  the  latter  should  be  recompensed 
hj  the  tenant  in  tail,  who  in  his  turn  was  to  be  indem- 
nified by  the  common  vouchee.  Thus  the  demandant 
obtained  the  fee-simple  of  the  land,  and  having  done 
so,  might  re-convey  it  in  fee-simple  to  the  tenant  in 
tail,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it  as  the  latter  thought  fit. 

This  form  of  recovery  was  said  to  be  with  double 
voucher,  and  had  the  effect  of  barring  not  only  the 
issue  claiming  in  virtue  of  the  estate  tail,  but  also  all 
remainders  or  reversions  expectant  on  the  determina- 
tion of  that  estate.  After  this  process  of  defeating  the 
expectation  of  those  claiming  after  the  tenant  in  tail 
had  been  invented,  the  courts,  in  order  to  make  it 
effectual,  held  that  the  right  to  suffer  a  recovery  was 
inseparable  from  every  estate  tail  (r). 

Leyyinga  Another,   but  less   efficacious,   way  of  barring  an 

"**•  est-ate  tail  was  "  levying  a  fine."     A  fine  (s)  was  an 

amicable  composition  of  a  suit,  with  the  consent  of 
the  court  in  which  it  was  commenced;  the  terms 
agreed  upon  being  preserved  in  the  records  of  the 
court.  It  was  originally  made  use  of  in  order  to 
secure  doubtful  titles,  by  giving  public  notice  that  the 
possession  of  the  estate  was  in  dispute,  after  which 
all  claims  not  asserted  within  a  specified  time  were 
absolutely  barred.  The  idea  was  taken  from  the 
Roman  law :  it  appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 


(r)  Portingtons  Caw,  lO  Rep.  36*. 
(«)  From  the  Latin  jin%$ — an  end. 
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Normans  before  the  Conquest,  but  was  commonly  in 
use  in  Normandy  in  the  sixteenth  century  (t).  A 
fine  was,  like  a  recovery,  a  fictitious  proceeding,  but 
it  was  necessary  that  the  suit  to  be  compromised 
should  be  actually  commenced  in  the  usual  way  (u), 
by  a  fiiendly  plaintiff  bringing,  against  the  person 
intending  to  levy  the  fine  (who  must  have  had  some 
interest  in  the  lands  in  question),  an  action  for  the 
breach  of  a  supposed  covenant  to  convey  the  lands  to 
him.  The  defendant  at  once  admitted  himself  to  be 
in  the  wrong,  and  was  supposed  to  make  overtures  to 
the  plaintiff,  who  thereupon  obtained  leave  from  the 
court  to  make  up  the  matter  with  him. 

In  pursuance  of  this  supposed  compromise,  the 
defendant  appeared  in  open  court,  and  acknowledged 
the  right  of  the  plaintiff;  a  note  was  made  of  this 
acknowledgment  and  of  the  other  proceedings,  and 
proclaimed  in  court  on  successive  occasions,  and  all 
persons  liable  to  be  barred  by  this  process  and  not 
asserting  their  claims  to  the  land  within  a  fixed  time 
were  thereafter  deprived  of  all  right  to  do  so.  A  fine 
duly  levied  barred  the  issue  in  tail,  but  not  persons 
in  remainder  or  reversion,  unless  the  tenant  himself 
had  the  immediate  reversion,  in  which  case  he  did 
indeed  acquire  a  fee-simple  estate  in  the  lands,  but 
became  liable  for  all  incumbrances  created  by  any  of 
the  persons  through  whom  the  reversionary  fee  had 
descended  to  him. 

The  process  of  barring  an  estate  tail  by  means  of  a  32  Hen.  viiL 
fine  was  afterwards  recognised  by  the  3  2  Hen.  VIII.,  °"  ^^' 
c.  36,  which  enacted  that  fines  levied  by  any  person 
of  full  1^  to  whom,  or  to  whose  ancestors,  land  had 
been  entailed,  should  be  a  perpetual  bar  to  them  and 
their  heirs  claiming  by  force  of  such  entail. 


{t)  I  Cniise  on  Fines  and  Recoveries,  la 
(«)  18  Ed.  L  St  4. 
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Base  fee. 


The  reader  may  here  be  reminded  that  an  estate 
tail  does  not  merge  in  an  estate  in  fee-simple  in  the 
same  land,  even  though  the  two  estates  happen  to  be 
united  in  the  same  person,  without  any  other  inter- 
vening estate ;  for  if  they  did,  a  tenant  in  tail  might 
easily  have  destroyed  the  estate  tail  by  purchasing 
the  reversion,  and  thus,  from  the  first,  have  frustrated 
the  object  of  the  statue  Dc  Bonis. 

If  a  tenant  in  tail  who  barred  his  estate  had  not 
the  immediate  reversion,  he,  and  any  person  to  whom 
he  transferred  his  estate,  had  only  a  qualified  fee- 
simple,  which  lasted  so  long  as  the  tenant  had  heirs 
of  his  body  who  could  have  claimed  the  estate  if  the 
entail  had  not  been  barred:  but  on  the  &ilure  of 
such  issue,  the  land  went  to  the  remainder-man  or 
reversioner;  and  such  an  estate  was  therefore  called 
a  base  fee,  as  being  inferior  to  an  ordinary  fee-simple. 

Neither  of  the  above-described  modes  of  barring 
estates  tail  were  satisfactory.  The  proceedings  in 
both  were  complicated,  and  if  in  a  recovery  any  mis- 
take were  made  in  selecting  the  tenant  to  the  praecipe, 
the  whole  proceedings  might  be  reversed,  whilst  a 
fine  did  not  as  a  rule  entirely  bar  the  estate  tail ;  it 
was  therefore  generally  necessary  first  to  levy  a  fine, 
and  then  to  make  the  plaintiff  in  that  proceeding 
tenant  to  the  proecipe  in  a  suit  commenced  in  order 
to  suffer  a  recovery:  for  this  tenant,  having  been 
declared  entitled  to  the  freehold  in  a  court  of  law, 
could  not  be  objected  to  as  not  having  the  fii^ehold  in 
possession. 

Abolition  of         This   expensive   and   complicated   process   was   at 

coveriei  Act    length  abolished  by  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Fines 

and  Becoveries   (t^).     By  this   statute   it   is   enacted 

Fines  and  n-    that  (w)  no   fines  or   recoveries  shall  be  levied  or 


(v)  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  74. 
(to)  S.2. 
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suffered  after  the  31st  of  December  1833;  that  any  ooreries  abol-j 
fine  or  recovery  levied  or  suffered  contrary  to  this" 
provision  shall  be  absolately  void ;  and  (x)  that  all 
warranties  of  lands  which,  after  the  3 1st  of  December 
1833,  shall  be  made  or  entered  into  by  any  tenant 
in  tail  thereof,  shall  be  absolutely  void  against  the 
issue  in  tail,  and  against  all  persons  whose  estates  are 
to  take  effect  after  the  determination  of  the  estate  tail. 

But  on  the  other  hand  (y),  every  actual  tenant  in  Ever^  tenant 
tail  has  given  to  him  full  power  to  dispose  of  the  j^wer  to  du^° 
entailed  property,  for  an  estate  in  fee-simple  absolute,  ^^'  ^^ 
or  for  any  less  estate,  as  against  all  persons  claim- 
ing it  by  force  of  any  estate  tail  which  shall  be  vested 
in,  or  might  be  claimed  by,  or  which  but  for  some 
previous  act  would  have  vested  in,  or  might  have  been 
claimed  by,  the  person  making  the  disposition  at  the 
time  of  his  making  the  same  ;  and  also  as  against  all 
persons,  including  the  Crown,  whose  estates  are  to  take 
effect  after  the  determination  of  the  estate  tail.  He  (z) 
can  also  convert  into  a  fee-simple  absolute  any  base 
fee,  whether  created  before  or  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  But  (a)  a  widow  who  is  tenant  in  tail  of  lands 
which  have  been  inherited  or  purchased  by  her  husband, 
or  which  were  conveyed  to  her  and  her  husband  in  tail 
by  any  of  the  ancestors  of  the  husband,  or  by  any 
trustee  for  the  husband,  or  for  his  ancestors,  cannot 
bar  the  estate  tail  without  the  consent  of  the  persons 
next  entitled  to  the  inheritance  (b). 


The  statute  puts  a  certain  amount  of  restriction  on  Protector  of 
the  power  of  a  tenant  in  tail  to  dispose  of  his  estate,  ®*®'  ®°^®" 
by  enacting  (c)  that  if,  at  the  time  when  there  shall 


{z)  a  14. 
(y)ais. 

U)  a  19. 

(a)  s.  16. 

(6)  II  Hen.  VIL  a  20;  32  Hen.  VIIL  a  36,  t.  2;  Shelf,  R.  P. 
Statntesy  322,  note  {q), 
(c)  &  22. 
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be  a  tenant  in  tail  of  lands  under  a  settlement,  there 
shall  be  subsisting,  in  the  same  lands,  or  any  of  them, 
any  estate  for  years  determinable  on  the  dropping  of  a 
life  or  lives,  or  any  greater  estate  (not  being  an  estate 
for  years)  prior  to  the  estate  tail,  then  the  person  who 
shall  be  owner  of  the  prior  estate,  or  the  first  of  such 
prior  estates  if  more  than  one,  then  subsisting  under 
the  same  settlement,  or  who  would  have  been  so  if  no 
absolute  disposition  thereof  had  been  made,  shall, 
subject  to  a  provision  to  be  presently  mentioned,  be 
the  protector  of  the  settlement  so  far  as  regards  the 
lands  in  which  such  prior  estate  shall  be  subsisting. 
The  term  "  owner  of  a  prior  estate  "  means  the  person 
who,  under  the  settlement,  is  beneficially  entitled  to 
the  rents  of  the  estate  (d)  and  includes  a  tenant  by 
curtesy  (e) ;  two  or  more  owners  of  a  prior  estate  (/) ; 
and  a  husband  and  wife  where  the  prior  estate  belongs 
to  the  wife  (g).  But  it  does  not  include  lessees  at  a 
rent  (A),  nor  a  woman  in  respect  of  her  dower,  or  a 
bare  trustee,  heir,  executor,  administrator,  or  assign  (t) ; 
for  where  these  persons  have  the  first  existing  estate, 
then  the  person  entitled  to  the  next  estate  of  free- 
hold (if  any)  prior  to  the  estate  tail  is  to  be  the  pro- 
tector of  the  settlement  (J), 

Settlor  may  The  owner  of  the  prior  estate   will  not,  however, 

tecto "  *  ^^  necessarily  be  the  protector  of  the  settlement ;  for 
the  Act  further  provides  (k)  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  settlor  entailing  lands  to  appoint,  by  the  settle- 
ment by  which  the  lands  are  entailed,  any  number  of 
existing  persons,  not  exceeding  three,  and  not  being 
aliens,  to  be  protector  of  the  settlement  in  lieu  of  the 


[d)  In  JU  DucUont  Contract,  8  CIl  D.  628. 
(0)  S.  22 
(/)  S.  23. 
{9)  S.  24. 
{h)  S.  26 

(»)  a  27. 
U)  s.  28. 
W  s.  32. 
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person  who  would  otherwise  have  been  protector. 
Sach  person  or  persons  may  be  protector  of  the  settle- 
ment for  any  part,  or  for  the  whole,  of  the  period  for 
which  the  person  whose  substitutes  they  are  might 
have  continued  protector,  but  not,  it  will  be  observed, 
for  any  greater  period  of  time.  The  settlement  appoint- 
ing a  protector  may  contain  a  power  to  perpetuate, 
daring  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  period,  the  pro- 
tectorship of  the  settlement,  by  filling  up  vacancies 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  death  of  any  person 
appointed  protector.  It  has  also  been  decided  that 
where  this  power  is  omitted,  and  one  of  the  persons 
named  as  protector  dies,  the  survivors  or  survivor  may 
execute  the  office  (I). 

The  protector's  consent  is  necessary  (m)  to  enable  Fowen  of  pro- 
a  tenant  in  tail,  if  not  entitled  to  the  remainder  or  '* 
reversion  in  fee-simple  immediately  expectant  on  the 
determination  of  his  estate  tail,  to  create  an  estate 
larger  than  a  base  fee.  If  a  tenant  in  tail  bars  his 
estate  without  the  consent  of  the  protector,  and  thus 
creates  a  base  fee  only,  he  destroys  the  estate  of  his 
own  issue  in  tail,  but  not  that  of  the  persons  entitled 
in  remainder  on  failure  of  such  issue ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  base  fee  will  only  last  so  long  as  issue  of 
the  tenant  in  tail  exist.  But  a  base  fee  can  be  subse- 
quently enlarged  with  the  consent  of  the  protector  (n); 
or,  as  soon  as  there  ceases  to  be  a  protector,  it  can 
be  enlarged  by  the  person  who,  if  the  estate  tail  had 
not  been  barred,  would  have  been  tenant  in  tail  of  the 
land  (o).  Besides  this,  the  Real  Property  Limitation 
Act,  1 874,  contains  a  section  (p)  to  the  eifect  that  in 
case  of  possession  under  an  assurance  by  a  tenant  in  tail 
which  does  not  bar  the  remainders,  they  shall  be  barred 


(I)   Bell  ▼.  HoUbff,  L.  R.  15  Eq.  178. 

(i»)S.34. 

(n)  S.  35. 

(o)  S.  19. 

ip)  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  57,  8.  6. . 
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**  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  after  that  period  at  which  the 

assurance,  if  then  executed,  would  have  barred  them. 

No  protector  is  (q)  to  be  subject  to  any  control  in 
the  exercise  of  his  power  of  consenting,  but  (r)  he 
may  not  revoke  a  consent  formally  given.  If  a  base 
A  base  fee  not  fee  (s)  and  a  remainder  or  reversion  in  the  same  lands 
to  mei%  .  ^jQ^jjjQ  united  in  the  same  person,  and  there  is  no 
intermediate  estate,  then  the  base  fee  is  not  to  be 
merged  in  the  remainder  or  reversion,  but  to  be  en- 
larged into  a  fee-simple  absolute ;  thus  avoiding  letting 
in  any  incumbrances  of  an  ancestor. 

How  estate  Every  disposition  of  lands  made  by  a  tenant  in  tail 

disposed  of      may  be  made  (t)  by  any  assurance,  other  than  a  will, 
under  the  Act.  j^y  which  such  tenant  could  have  made  the  disposition 
if  his  estate  were  an  estate  at  law  in  fee-simple  abso- 
lute ;  but  if  the  tenant  in  tail  making  the  disposition 
Harried  is  a  married  woman,  she  must  obtain  the  concurrence 

of  her  husband,  and  the  deed  effecting  the  disposition 
must  be  acknowledged  by  her  before  a  judge  of  one 
of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster,  or  before  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose  (u). 
Two  commissioners  were  necessary  to  take  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  deed  executed  before  the  ist  of  January 
1883  (v);  and  whatever  the  date  of  the  deed,  it  is 
requisite  that  the  person  taking  the  acknowledgment 
should  have  previously  examined  the  married  woman, 
apart  from  her  husband,  touching  her  knowledge  of 
such  deed,  and  ascertained  that  she  freely  and  volun- 
tarily consented  to  the  same  (w).  The  Court  may, 
however,  in  certain  cases,  dispense  with  the  husband's 
concurrence  (x). 

(?)  S.  36. 

(r)  S.  44. 

(*)  s.  39.    . 

(t)  S.  4a 

(tf)  45  &  46  Vict  c.  39,  B.  7. 

(t;)  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  a  74,  B.  79. 

(w)  S.  Sa 

\x)  S.  91. 


woman. 
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Moreover,  no  assurance  by  which  any  disposition  of  Inrolment. 
lands  is  effected  under  the  Act  by  a  tenant  in  tail 
(except  a  lease  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one 
years,  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act)  is  to  have  any  operation  under  the  Act  unless, 
inrolled  in  Chancery  within  six  months  after  its  execu- 
tion (y).  And  the  deed  by  which  a  protector  gives 
his  consent  to  any  disposition  by  a  tenant  in  tail  under 
the  Act,  which  deed  may  be  either  the  same  assurance 
by  which  the  disposition  is  effected  or  one  distinct 
from  the  assurance,  is  to  be  void  unless  executed  on 
or  before  the  day  on  which  the  assurance  is  made  (z)  ; 
and  unless,  if  a  distinct  deed,  it  is  inrolled  either  at  or 
before  the  time  when  the  assurance  is  inrolled  (a). 

A  qiuisi  estate  tail  cannot,  any  more  than  a  regular  Barring  quasi 
estate  tail,  be  barred  by  will  (6),  but  it  may  be  barred  ******  * 
by  any  disposition  of  the  land  made,  by  deed,  by  a 
tenant  in  tail  in  actual  possession.  But  a  tenant  in 
tail  not  in  actual  possession  must  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  the  prior  estate,  in  order  to  bar  the 
reversions  or  remainders  which  are  limited  after  the 
estate  tail.  A  deed  barring  a  qtuisi  estate  tail  need 
not  be  inrolled  (c). 

An  estate  tail  may  be  also  the  subject  of  involun-  inyoiantary 
tary  aUenation.      Thus  the    AboUtion   of  Fines  and  ^'J^p'J;^^ 
Recoveries   Act  (d)  contains   (e)    provisions   for   the 
event  of  a  tenant  in  tail  becoming  bankrupt,   and 
these  are  confirmed  by  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1 869  (/), 
which  enacts  (g)  that  the  trustee  of  any  bankrupt  is 


(y)  S.  41. 
<s)  8. 42. 

(a)  a  46. 

(b)  Campbdl  ▼.  8andy$,  i  Sch.  &  L.  281  ;  AUm  v.   Allen,  2  Dru. 
ft  War.  307,  326. 

(c)  Allen  y.  Allen,  2  Drn.  &  War.  307. 

{d)  3  &  4  Wm.  rv.  c.  74. 

(e)  Ss.  56-72. 

(;)  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  71. 

Ur)S.2S. 
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to  have  power  to  deal  with  any  property  to  which 
the  bankrupt  is  beneficially  entitled  as  tenant  in  tail, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  bankrupt  himself  might 
have  done,  and  that  the  sections  of  the  Abolition  of 
Fines  and  Becoveries  Act  relating  to  the  bankruptcy 
of  a  tenant  in  tail  are  to  apply  to  any  proceedings 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 


Judgments. 

X  &  2  Viot.  c 
xia 


27  k  28  Vict, 
c.  112. 


Under  the  I  &  2  Vict.,  c.  1 10,  the  creditor  of  any 
tenant  in  tail  can,  after  obtaining  a  judgment  (h) 
against  him,  sue  out  a  writ  of  elegit^  in  pursuance  of 
which  he  is  entitled  to  retain  possession  of  his  debtor's 
land,  and  repay  himself  his  debt ;  and  the  land  will 
be  bound  by  the  judgment  as  against  any  person 
whose  estate  the  debtor  might  himself  have  barred. 
Under  that  Act  a  registration  of  the  judgment  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  would  alone  have  bound  the 
land  against  the  same  persons,  and  also  against  any 
purchaser  for  value  who  had  notice  of  the  registration. 
Now,  however,  the  27  &  28  Vict.,  c.  112,  renders  it 
necessary,  for  that  purpose,  that  the  land  should  be 
actually  taken  in  execution. 


Crown  debta.        The  33  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  39,  made  estates  tail  liable 

f^T^V^'  fo^  ^®^*»  ^^®  ^  **^o  Crown,  and  by  the  2  &  3  Vict., 
c.  II,  and  the  22  &  23  Vict.,  c.  35,  judgments 
obtained  by  the  Crown  are  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  other  judgments;  but  under  the  28  &  29  Vict.,  c. 
104,  writs  of  execution  obtained  by  the  Crown  may 
be  registered  immediately  on  being  obtained,  and 
thereupon  bind  the  debtor's  land,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  it  in  execution. 


Vict.  c.  II ;  22  c, 
k  23  Vict.  0. 

35. 

28  &  29  Vict. 

c.  104. 


Determination  Lastly,  the  estate  of  a  tenant  in  tail  may  be  put  an 
end  to  by  his  death.  In  that  case  the  Apportion- 
ment Acts  (t)  will  apply  to  any  leases  which  he  has 


estate  by  hu 
death. 

Apportion- 
ment. 


{h)  The  law  relating  to  judgments  will  be  more  fully  explained  in 
the  next  chapter. 

(t)  II  Gea  II.  c.  19  ;  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  22  ;  33  &  34  Vict,  a  35. 
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made  since,  although  he   might,  if  he  pleased,  have 

turned  his  estate  into  a  fee-simple,  yet,  not  having 

done  80,  he  was  at  the  moment  of  his  death  merely  a 

tenant  for  life  (/).      For  the  same  reason,  his   exe-  Emblements. 

cator  or  administrator  is  entitled  to  emblements,  as 

against  the  heir  in  tail,  remainder-man,  or  reversioner. 

ij)  P*^get  V,  Gee,  9  Mod.  482. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF   AN   ESTATE   IN   FEE-SIMPLE. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  consideration  of  an  estate 
in  fee-simple — ^the  greatest  which  the  law  recognises 
in  a  subject,  and  that  oat  of  which  all  other  estates  in 
land  are  derived. 


Ib  absolute  or  This  estate  may  be  either  '^  absolute,"  which  is  the 
qualified.  more  ordinary  form,  or  "qualified."  An  instance  of 
the  latter  kind  occurs  if  an  estate  is  given  to  A.  and 
his  heirs  "  tenants  of  the  manor  of  Dale : "  here, 
whenever  the  heirs  of  A.  cease  to  be  tenants  of  that 
manor  the  grant  is  entirely  defeated  (a). 

Creation  of  a        No  person  Can  create  an  estate  in  fee-simple  unless 
foe-«mpie.       j^^  ^^  himself  that  estate  in  the  lands  with  which  he 

By  whom  it 

maybeoreated.  professes  to  deal.  There  are  also  certain  persons  who 
are,  more  or  less,  unable  to  create  such  an  estate,  from 
the  fact  of  their  having  only  a  limited  power  of  aliena- 
tion. Thus  any  conveyance  or  will  of  land  made  by 
an  idiot  or  lunatic  (unless  made  in  a  lucid  interval)  is 
absolutely  void  (b).  A  married  woman,  too,  is  unable 
to  dispose  by  deed  of  her  real  estate,  unless  it  is  settled 
to  her  separate  use  (a  point  to  be  adverted  to  here- 
after), or  unless  the  previous  owner  has  given  her  a 
power  to  appoint  that  it  shall  go  to  certain  persons  (in 
which  case  she  is  merely  acting  as  agent  of  the  person 
who  conferred  the  power),  except  with  her  husband's 
consent,  and  by  a  deed  acknowledged  in  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  Fines  and  Recoveries  Abolition  Act  or 


Idiots  and 
lunatics. 

Married 
women. 


(a)  2  BL  Com.  109. 

(6)  YaU$  V.  Boen,  Str.  1 104. 
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the  Conyeyancmg  Act,  1882  (c).  She  cannot  dispose 
by  will  of  any  land  other  than  that  over  which  she  has 
a  power  of  appointment  (d),  or  which  is  settled  to  her 
separate  use  (e).  And  an  infant  cannot,  as  a  rule,  Infants, 
make  a  conveyance,  by  deed,  of  land,  which  will  be 
binding  upon  him  if  he  chooses  to  repudiate  it  at  or 
before  (X)ming  of  age,  although  it  will  be  binding  upon 
a  purchaser  fix)m  him  (/).  But  we  have  already  seen, 
in  previous  chapters,  that  an  infant  may,  under  the 
18  &  19  Vict.,  c.  43,  make  a  binding  settlement  of 
land,  and  thus  create  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  in  con- 
templation of  his  marriage,  and  may  also,  if  of  the  age 
of  fifteen,  convey  gavelkind  land  by  means  of  a  feoff- 
ment with  livery  of  seisin.  An  infant  cannot  dispose 
of  land  by  will,  being  incapable  of  making  a  valid 
will(^). 

At  Common  Law  all  persons  are  capable  of  acquir-  Who  may  have 

•       ij-i.  .  .».•  t  i  •  jan  estate  in 

mg  lands,  but  various  restrictions  nave  been  imposed  fee-simple. 
on  tlii3  capacity  by  statute.    We  must  notice  these  in 
order  to  understand  the  difficulties  which  they  oppose 
to  the  creation  of  estates  in    fee-simple.     From   an 
early  period,  the  feudal  lords  objected  to  lands  being 
acquired  by  the  monasteries  and  other  religious  houses  Corporations, 
who  made  up  the  greater  number  of  the  earlier  cor- 
porations ;  for  the  fact  that  these  bodies  were  perpetual 
made  it  impossible  that  their  lands  should  ever  escheat 
as  in  ordinary  cases,  and  lands  held  by  them  were  con- 
sequently said  to  be  in  mortmain  (in  m^ortua  manu). 
Hence  we  find  a  provision  in  Magna  Charta  (h)y  for-  Magna  Charta; 
bidding  gifts  to  them,  and  afterwards  it  was  enacted 
by  the    statute   De   Bdigiosia   (t)    that   no   persons.  Statute  De 
religious  or  other  ecclesiastical  corporation,  body  politic      *^"*'"* 


l')  3  *  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  74,  88.  77,  79,  91  ;  45  &  46  Vict.  0.  39»  s.  7- 

[d)  Sag.  Pow.  153  ;  7  Whl  IV.  and  I  Vict  0.  26,  8.  8. 

(e)  Taylor  v.  Meadt,  13  W.  R.  394. 

(/)  Zoueh  ▼.  Partans,  Burr.  1794 ;  Alien  v.  AUen,  2  Dm.  &  War.  307. 
ii)  7  Wm.  rV.  and  i  Vict  a  26,  8.  7. 
(4)  9  Hen.  IIL  c  36. 
(»)  7  ^  L  c.  I. 

*  I 
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ecclesiastcal  or  lay,  sole  or  aggregate,  should  buy  or 
sell  land,  whereby  the  same  should  come  into  mort- 
main, under  pain  of  forfeiture.     This  was  extended  by 

15  Rio.  H.  0,  the  I S  Ric.  n.,  c.  5,  to  all  lands  purchased  by  guilds 
or  fraternities,  on  the  ground  that  mayors,  bailiffs,  and 
commons  of  cities,  boroughs,  and  other  towns,  were  as 

licence  from  perpetual  as  people  of  religion.  Consequently,  it  be- 
came customary,  on  the  foundation  of  a  lay  corporation, 
to  insert  in  its  charter  a  licence  from  the  Crown  to  hold 

7&8W11LIII.  lands,  and  the  validity  of  these  licences  was  recognised 
by  the  7  &  8  Wm.  III.,  c.  37,  which  permits  the 
Crown,  when  it  thinks  fit,  to  grant  to  any  persons,  or 
bodies  politic  or  corporate,  licence  to  alien  in  mort- 
main, and  also  to  purchase,  acquire,  take,  and  hold,  in 
perpetuity  or  otherwise,  any  hereditaments  whatever. 

Charitable  With  respect  to  religious  corporations,  the  old  law 

corpora  ions,  ^^j^  Q|j|jg^jjg  ^  ^  greatextent ;  the  principal  Act  relat- 
ing to  this  subject  being  that  generally  known  as  the 
Mortmain  Act.  Mortmain  Act  (y),  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  the 
Second.  This  act  only  applies  to  gifts  of  land,  or  any 
interest  in  land,  or  of  money  to  be  invested  in  land, 
although  it  would  appear  fix)m  the  preamble  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  its  framers  to  give  it  a  wider  appli- 
cation (k).  It  enacts  (I)  that  no  manors,  lands,  tene- 
ments, rentd,  advowsons,  or  other  hereditaments,  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal,  or  any  sum  or  sums  of  money, 
or  personal  estate  whatever,  to  be  laid  out  or  disposed 
of  in  the  purchase  of  any  lands  or  hereditaments,  shall 
be  given,  granted,  or  in  any  ways  conveyed  to  any 
persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  or  otherwise,  for 
any  estate  or  interest  whatever,  in  trust  for,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  charitable  uses  whatsoever,  unless  made 
by  a  deed  executed  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more 
credible  witnesses,  twelve  calendar  months  at  least 
before  the  death  of  the  donor  or  grantor,  and  inroUed 

{J )  9  Greo.  IL  c.  36. 

(k)  See  the  judgments  in  Jt§triu  y.  Alexander,  8  H.  L.  C.  594. 

(I)  S.  I. 
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in  Chancery  within  six  calendar  months  after  its  exe- 
cution. The  deed  must  also  be  intended  to  take  effect 
in  possession  for  the  charitable  nse,  immediately  from 
the  making  thereof,  and  be  without  any  power  of  revo- 
cation, reservation,  trust  condition,  clause,  or  agree- 
ment whatever,  for  the  benefit  of  the  donor  or  of  any 
persoD  claiming  under  him.  But  these  provisions  are 
not  (m)  to  extend  to  any  purchase  made  bond  fde  for 
valuable  consideration,  or  (n)  to  prejudice  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  the  Colleges  of 
Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster. 

The  time  allowed  for  inrolling  conveyances  under 
the  Mortmain  Act  was  enlarged  by  subsequent  sta- 
tutes (0),  and  now  it  is  provided  by  the  29  &  30  Vict.,  29  &  30  Vict, 
c.  57,  that  (^)  any  trustee  of  a  charity  may,  at  any  ^  ^^' 
time,  apply  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an  order 
authorising  the  inrolment  of  any  deed,  or  other  instru- 
ment, whereby  any  hereditaments  have  been  conveyed 
for  charitable  uses,  or  any  deed  connected  with  any 
charitable  trust,  which  deed  ought  to  have  been  inroUed, 
but  has  not  been  inrolled  within  the  time  limited  by 
law. 

By  a  subsequent  Act  (j^),  grants  of  lands  made  to  a  31  &  3>  Vict. 
tnutee  or  trustees  on  beh^  of  any  society  or  body  of 
persons  associated  together  for  religious  purposes,  or 
for  the  promotion  of  education,  arts,  literature,  science, 
or  other  like  purposes,  in  order  to  erect  a  building 
thereon,  or  whereon  a  building  used,  or  intended  to 
be  usedy  for  such  purposes,  or  any  of  them,  shall  hav6 
been  erected,  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  inrolment,  provided  they  are  made  bond  fide  and  for 
valuable  consideration,  and  provided  that  each  such 
piece  of  land  shall  not  exceed  two  acres  in  extent  or 

(»)  S.  2. 

(»)  s.  3. 

(0)  24  ft  25  Vict  a  9 ;  25  &  26  Vict  a  17  ;  27  &  28  Vict  0.  13. 

(P)  a  I. 

(5)  II  &  3*  Vict,  a  44. 
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Charitable       area  in  each  case.     In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Cha- 

TnutB  Acta,     stable  Trusts  Act,  1853  Wj  and  the  Charitable  Trusts 

Amendment  Act,  1855  ($),  enable  trustees  of  charities 

to  purchase  lands  for  building  purposes,  and  the  33 

33  &  34  Vict.    &  34  Vict.,  c.  34,  permits  (t)  corporations  and  trustees 

*''  ^*  holding  monies  in  trust  for  any  public  or  charitable 

purposes  to  invest  the    same   in  any  mortgages    or 

charges  of  lands  and  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  (u). 

Corporations        With  respect  to   corporations  formed  for  purposes 
not  charitable.  ^^^  strictly  charitable,  the  law  of  mortmain  has  been 
Highway         of  late  considerably  relaxed.     Thus,  highway  boards 
are  now  empowered  to  take  lands  without  a  licence 
Joint-stock      from  the  Crown  (y),  as  are  also  joint-stock  companies 
companies.       formed  under  the  Companies'  Act,  1862  (tp),  it  being, 
however,  provided  by  this  Act  {x)  that  no  company 
formed   for  the   purpose    of  promoting   art,   science, 
religion,  charity,  or  any  other  like  object,  not  involv- 
ing the  acquisition  of  gain  by  the  company,  shall  hold 
more  than  two  acres  of  land  without  the  sanction  of 
Aliens.  the  Board  of  Trade.     Aliens  were  also,  until  recently, 

forbidden  to  hold  land  in  this  country,  except  for 
business  purposes,  and  then  only  for  terms  not  exceed- 
Katnralization  ing  twenty-one  years,  but  now  the  Naturalization 
°  • '  ^  Act,  1 870  (y),  provides  that  real  and  personal  property 
of  every  description  except  a  British  ship,  may  be 
taken,  acquired,  held,  and  disposed  of  by  an  alien,  in 
the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  by  a  natural-bom 
British  subject ;  and  that  a  title  to  real  or  personal 
property  of  every  description  except  such  a  ship,  may 
be  derived  through,  from,  or  in  succession  to  an  alien, 
in  the  same  manner,  in  all  respects,  as  through  a 
British  subject. 

(r)  16  &  17  Vict  a  137. 
(«)  18  ft  19  Vict  c.  124. 
.        «)  S.  I. 
(«)  S.  3. 

(v)  25  &  26  Vict  c  61,  a.  9. 
(10)  25  ft  26  Vict  0.  89. 
(«)  S.  21. 
iff)  33  Vict  a  14,  ■«.  2,  13. 
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An  estate  in  feenaimple  may  be  granted  or  given,  How  a  fee- 
by  deed  or  by  will,  by  any  competent  person.     We  JreSedr*"^ 
have  akeady  seen  that  the  use  of  the  word  "  heirs  "  Form  of 
is  essential   in  order   to   confer    such    an  estate  by  ^^ 
deed  (although  not  so    where  a  disposition  is  made 
of  it  by  will)  if  the  instrument  was  executed  before 
1st  January  1882.     With  regard  to  deeds  executed 
on  or  after  that  date,  the  Conveyancing  Act,  188 1  (2;), 
has  enacted  (a),  it  shall  be  sufficient  in  the  limitation 
of  an  estate  in  fee-simple  to  use  the  words  '^  in  fee- 
simple  *'  without  the  wprd  "  heirs." 

The  incidents  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple  do  not  inoidentsof  an 
require  any  lengthy  notice,  since  the  absolute  powers  JJ^^.*" 
which  its  possessor  has  over  it  enable  him  to  commit 
any  kind  of  waste  on  the  property,  or  to  sell,  lease,  or 
incumber  it  at  his  pleasure,  and  free  him  from  any 
obligation,  as  between  himself  and  his  successors,  to 
keep  down  the  interest  on  any  charges  which  may 
exist  on  the  land.  But  a  few  remarks  may  be  made 
on  the  subject  of  fixtures.  During  his  lifetime,  a  Fixtures, 
tenant  in  fee-simple  has  uncontrolled  power  over  any 
fixtures  put  up  by  a  previous  owner  of  the  property, 
or  by  himself.  He  may  also,  if  he  pleases,  dispose  of 
them  by  his  will.  But  if  he  dies,  having  neither 
removed  them  nor  specifically  bequeathed  them,  the 
right  of  his  executor  or  administrator  to  claim  them 
is  less  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  deceased  tenant. 
The  old  rule  appears  to  have  been  that  the  executor 
or  administrator  of  a  tenant  in  fee-simple  was  not 
entitled  to  any  kind  of  fixtures  (b).  And  even  in 
modem  times  it  has  been  laid  down  by  the  House  of 
Lords  that  the  decisions  in  other  cases  in  favour  of 
trade  fixtures  do  not  apply  as  between  the  heir  and 
executor  or  administrator  of  a  tenant  in  fee-simple ;  and 


(*)  44  ft  45  Vict  c  41. 

(a)  8.  51. 

(6)  Amoc  on  Fixtures,  152  ;  Warner  y.  Fleetwood,  cited  4  Bep.  64^ ; 
Wood  T.  SwtUKt  do.  Jac.  129. 
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hence,  that  machinery  put  up  by  such  a  tenant  for  the 
purpose  of  better  using  his  land  went,  in  the  absence 
of  any  disposition  of  it  having  been  made  by  him,  to 
his  heir,  and  not  to  his  executor  (c).  And  as  to 
undisposed-of  ornamental  or  domestic  fixtures,  such 
as  kitchen-ranges,  stoves,  grates,  or  blinds,  it  has  been 
held  that  they  also  belong  to  the  heir  {d).  It  would 
seem  therefore  that  the  executor  or  administrator 
has  no  right  to  undisposed-of  fixtures  of  any  kind, 
except  where  they  have  been  merely  loosely  aflBxed  to 
the  freehold,  in  a  manner  which  shewed  a  clear  inten- 
tion that  they  should  be  removable. 


Alienation  of 
aneitate  in 
fee-iimple. 

Volontazy. 
Involnntazy. 


Our  previous  remarks  on  the  creation  of  a  fee- 
simple  apply  equally  to  its  voluntary  alienation  by  the 
tenant.  We  have  next,  therefore,  to  see  how  this 
estate  can  be  the  subject  of  involuntary  alienation. 
Forfeitures  of  land,  on  account  of  its  owner  having 
committed  some  crime,  having  been  abolished  (e),  the 
two  principal  grounds  on  which  a  tenant  in  fee-simple 
may  now  be  deprived  of  his  estate  are,  his  having 
failed  to  pay  debts  declared  to  be  due  fix)m  him  by  the 
judgment  of  a  court  of  justice,  or  his  having  become 
bankrupt. 


Jadgmenti. 


It  will  be  recollected  that  the  question  of  the  effect 
of  judgments  on  the  various  estates  in  land  which  we 
have  discussed  in  previous  chapters  was  purposely 
deferred  until  we  should  have  reached  the  stage  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived.  We  will  proceed,  tiiere- 
fore,  to  state  briefly  the  law  of  judgments,  with  refer- 
ence to  such  estates  generally. 


Statnte  of 
WMtminster. 


Before  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Westminster  (/), 


(e)  Fither  y.  Dixon,  12  CL  &  F.  312,  331 ;  «nd  we  Trappa  y.  jEToiier, 
2  Cr.  &  Mee,  153,  i8a 

{d)  See  Winn  y.  JnffUhy,  5  B.  &  Aid.  625  ;  CoUgrmvt  y.  DiM  Samtot, 
2  B.  &  C.  76. 

(«)  33  *  34  Vict  a  23,  s.  I. 

(/)  13  £d.  L  a  18. 
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freehold  and  copyhold  estates  could  not  be  taken  in 
execution  for  debt,  but  under  that  Act  (the  provisions 
of  which  relating  to  judgments  were  somewhat  ex- 
tended by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (g))  a  creditor  who 
had  recovered  a  judgment  in  one  of  the  King's  courts 
might,  at  his  option,  have  either  a  writ  oi  fieri  fddas^ 
dirocting  the  sheriff  or  other  officer  to  sell  the  debtor's 
chattels,  including  his  leaseholds,  in  order,  out  of  the 
proceeds,  to  satisfy  the  debt ;  or  he  might  have  a  writ 
of  degity  under  which  the  sheriff  might  deliver  to  him  Writ  of  dtgit, 
the  chattels  of  the  debtor  at  an  appraised  value,  with- 
out having  been  sold,  and  also,  if  these  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  debt,  one-half  of  the  debtor's  land, 
again  including  leaseholds  Qi) ;  which  the  creditor 
might  hold  until  he  had  repaid  himself  out  of  the  rents 
and  profits. 

These  statutes  did  not  apply  to  an  estate  by  curtesy, 
or  to  an  estate  tail  as  against  the  issue  in  tail,  or  to 
copyholds,  or  to  some  forms  of  incorporeal  heredita- 
ments.    Neither  did  they  include  an  equitable  estate 
in  leaseholds,  nor  an  equitable  estate  in  freeholds  if 
the  trustee  parted  with  it  at  any  time  before  the  writ 
of  elegit  was  sued  out     But  where  they  did  apply,  a 
judgment  became,  under  the  Statute  of  Westminster  (i),  Judgment  a 
a  general  charge  upon  all  the  lands  which  the  debtor  ^°the  debtor*! 
had  at  the  time  of  entering  up  (/)  the  judgment,  and  ^»^^* 
upon  all  those  which  he  subsequently  acquired;  and 
no  act  of  his,  not  even  a  sale  to  a  bond  fide  purchaser 
who  had  no  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  judgment, 
could  get  rid  of  this  lien  {k).     This  was  remedied,  as 
to  estates  for  years,  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (2),  which  statute  ofi 
enacted  (m)  that  no  writ  of  execution  should  bind  the    ^ 

[jg)  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  ae.  10,  14,  15. 
{k)  FUawood^i  Oaae,  8  Rep.  17 1». 
(f)  13  Ed.  L  a  18. 

ij )  A  judgment  is  "  entered  np  "  by  inscribing  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  obtained  on  the  reooids  of  the  Conrt 
[k)  Prid.  Judgments,  9. 
{I)  29  Car.  IL  a  3. 
(m)  &  15. 
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Leaieholdi  not 
to  be  bound 
until  delivery 
of  writ  of  exe- 
cution. 


4  &  5  Wm.  k 
M.  o.  20. 

Freeholda  not 
to  be  bound 
uolesB  judg- 
ment 
docketed. 


"  goods  "  (a  term  which  in  the  statute  included  lease- 
holds) of  the  person  against  whom  such  writ  was  sued 
forth,  but  trom  the  time  that  such  writ  had  been 
delivered  to  the  sheriff  to  be  executed.  The  result 
was  that  as  against  an  estate  for  years  a  judgment 
alone  had  no  effect  (w).  And  as  regards  other  estates 
in  land  it  was  enacted  by  the  4  &  5  Wm.  and  M.,  c. 
20  (o),  that  no  judgment  should  affect  any  lands  or 
tenements  of  the  debtor,  as  against  b(md  fide  pur- 
chasers or  mortgages  of  the  lands,  unless  it  had  been 
previously  docketed  in  a  book  belonging  to  the  court 
in  which  such  judgment  had  been  obtained. 


iia 


Next  came  various  statutes  passed  in  the  present 
reign  in  order  to  give  a  more  complete  remedy  to 
ik2  Vict.  c.  creditors.  The  first  of  these,  the  I  &  2  Vict.,  c.  no, 
enacts  (p)  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sheriff  or 
other  officer  to  whom  any  writ  of  elegit  shall  be 
directed  at  the  suit  of  any  person,  upon  any  judgment 
which  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Act  (q) 
shall  have  been  recovered,  or  thereafter  shall  be  re- 
covered, in  any  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster, 
to  take  and  deliver  execution,  unto  the  party  in  that 
behalf  suing,  of  all  such  lands,  tenements,  rectories, 
tithes,  rents,  and  hereditaments,  including  lands  and 
hereditaments  of  copyhold  or  customary  tenure,  as  the 
person  against  whom  execution  is  so  sued  or  any 
person  in  trust  for  him  shall  have  been  seised  or 
possessed  of  at  the  time  of  entering  up  the  said  judg- 
ment, or  at  any  time  afterwards,  or  over  which  such 
person  shall,  at  the  time  of  entering  up  such  judg- 
ment, or  at  any  time  aftierwards,  have  any  disposing 
power  which  he  might,  without  the  assent  of  any  other 
person,  exercise  for  his  own  benefit,  in  like  manner  as 
the  sheriff  or  other  officer  might  at  the  time  when  the 


Sheriff  may 
take  all 
debtor's 
landa  under 
writ  of  el^U. 


(fi)  Skiriey  ▼.  WatU,  3  Atk.  200;  Forth  ▼.  Norfolk,  4  BCadd.  503,  506. 

(0)  S.  3. 

{p)  &  II. 

(9)  irt  of  October  1838. 
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Act  was  passed  have  made  and  delivered  execution  of 
one  moiety  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of  any  person 
against  whom  a  writ  of  elegit  was  sued  out.     Lands 
and  hereditaments  thus  taken  in  execution  are  to  be 
held  and  enjoyed  by  the  person  to  whom  such  execu- 
tion is  delivered,  subject  to  his  being  liable  to  account 
in  a  Court  of  Equity  for  the  rents  and  profits  received. 
Under  this  Act  (r)  a  judgment  entered  up  against  any  Entered  up 
person  in  any  of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster,  binlund* aa 
and  also  all  orders  of  courts  of  equity,  and  all  rules  ot^^^^^^^ 
courts  of  common  law,  or  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  claiming  under 
matters  of  bankruptcy  or  of  lunacy  (s),  were  to  operate 
as  a  chai^  upon  all  lands  and  hereditaments  in  which 
such  person  had,  or  should  have,  a  legal  or  an  equit- 
able estate,  or  over  which  he  had  a  disposing  power 
which  he  might  exercise  for  his  own  benefit  without 
the  assent  of  any  other  person,  and  were  to  be  binding 
not  only  as  against  him,  but  also  as  against  all  persons 
claiming  under  him  after  such  judgment,  and  also  as 
against  the  issue  of  his  body,  and  all  other  persons 
whom  he  might,  without   the   assent   of  any  other 
person,  cut  off  and  debar  from  any  remainder,  rever« 
sion,  or  other  interest,  in  or  out  of  any  of  the  said 
lands  and  hereditaments.     But   (t)   no  judgment   of  But  not  against 

^.■9  •  .  n  -I       •     purohaaen, 

the  superior  courts,  nor  any  decree  or  order  in  mortgagees, 

any  court  of  equity,  nor  any  rule  of  a  court  of  common  ^^^^^^ 
law,  nor  any  order  in  bankruptcy  or  lunacy,  was,  by  tered. 
virtue  of  the  Act,  to  affect  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  as  to  purchasers,  mortgagees,  or  credi- 
tors, unless  and  until  a  memorandum  of  the  judgment 
was  registered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  senior 
Master  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

The  effect  of  this  Act  was  to  make  a  registered 
judgment  a  charge  on  the  debtor's  lands  generally, 
even  as  against  purchasers  and  mortgagees,  since  they 


(r)  S.  13. 
(«)  S.  iS. 
(t)  S.  19. 
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had  now  an  opportunity  of  finding  ont  for  themselves 
2  &  3  Vict.  e.  that  such  a  judgment  existed.  But  the  2  &  3  Vict., 
c.  I  ly  passed  in  the  following  year,  enacted  (i^)  that, 
as  against  purchasers  and  mortgagees  without  notice 
of  such  judgments,  such  judgments  should  not  bind 
any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest 
therein,  although  duly  registered,  further  than  they 
would  have  done  had  the  I  &  2  Vict.,  c.  1 10,  never 
been  passed.  Hence,  as  against  purchasers  and  mort- 
gagees without  notice,  leaseholds  again  become  un- 
afiected  by  judgments,  although  duly  registered,  until 
a  writ  of  execution  had  been  delivered  to  the  sheriff  (v); 
whilst  freehold  and  copyhold  estates  were,  as  to  one 
moiety,  bound  by  the  fact  of  the  judgment  being 
registered.  The  2  &  3  Vict.,  c.  1 1 ,  and  subsequent 
statues  (w)  also  improved  the  system  of  registration, 
and  required  judgments  to  be  re-registered  every  five 
33&24Viot.  years.  They  wore  followed  by  the  23  &  24  Vict.,  c 
^  ^  '  38,  which,  after  reciting  that  it  was  desirable  to  place 

freehold,  copyhold,  and  customary  estates  on  the  same 
footing  with  leasehold  estates  in  respect  of  judgments, 
as  against  purchasers  and  mortgagees,  enacted  (x)  that 
no  judgment  to  be  entered  up  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  (y)  should  affect  any  land  of  any  tenure  as  to  a 
hondjide  purchaser  or  mortgagee  (whether  with  notice 
or  not),  unless  a  writ  of  execution  of  such  judgment 
should  have  been  issued  and  registered  before  the  con- 
veyance to  him,  nor  even  then  unless  the  writ  of 
execution  were  put  in  force  within  three  months  from 
the  time  when  it  was  registered. 

Meanwhile  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act, 
1856  (2),  had  enacted  (a),  that  no  writ  of  execution 


(u)  S  5. 

(v)  Wettbrooke  v.  ^ftht,  3  £.  ft  B.  737. 

(w)  3  ft  4  Vict.  o.  82  ;  18  ft  19  Vict  0.  15. 

(x)  S.  I. 

(y)  23d  July  1 86a 

{t)  19  ft  20  Vict  a  97. 

(a)  S.  I. 
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against  the  goods  of  a  debtor  should  prejudice  the 
title  of  a  bond  fide  purchaser  of  the  goods  before  their 
actual  seizure  by  virtue  of  such  writ,  unless  the  pur- 
chaser had  notice,  at  the  time  of  his  purchase,  of  the 
writ  having  been  issued. 

It  would  appear  that  the  word  "  goods  "  in  this  Act 
did  not  include  terms  of  years,  for  the  next  Act  relating 
to  judgments  which  we  have  to  notice,  the  27  &  28  27^28  Viot 
Vict.,  c.  112,  recites  that  it  is  desirable  to  assimilate  ^  ''^ 
the  law  affecting  fireehold,  copyhold,  and  leasehold  Land  muit  be 
estates  to  that  affecting  purely  personal  estates  in  in  execatlon!^ 
respect  of  future  judgments ;  and  proceeds  to  enact  (i) 
that  no  judgment  to  be  entered  up  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  (c)  shall  affect  any  land,  of  whatever  tenure, 
onto  such  land  shall  have  been  actually  delivered  in 
execution  by  virtue  of  a  writ  of  elegiJty  or  other  lawful 
authority,  in  pursuance  of  such  judgment.  In  the 
construction  of  this  Act,  land  is  (c?)  to  include  all 
hereditaments,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  or  any  interest 
therein.  And  a  creditor  to  whom  any  land  of  his 
debtor  has  been  actually  delivered  in  execution  by 
virtue  of  any  such  judgment,  and  whose  writ  or  other 
process  of  execution  has  been  duly  registered,  may  (e) 
obtain  from  the  Chancery  Division  an  order  for  the 
sale  of  his  debtor's  interest  in  such  land.  The  result 
is  that  judgments  entered  up  after  the  28th  of  July 
1864  do  not  operate  at  all  as  a  charge  on  land  as  to 
any  interest  therein  until  it  has  been  actually  delivered 
in  execution  ;  but  when  this  is  done,  the  creditor  has 
a  speedy  means  of  obtaining  payment  of  his  debt  by  a 
sale  of  the  land  under  the  order  of  the  Court.  As  to 
equitable  interests  of  the  debtor,  and  property  which 
cannot  be  taken  in  execution  firom  any  cause,  it  has 
been  decided  that  a  creditor  who  has  obtained  a  judg- 


(ft)  S.  I. 

(e)  28th  July  1864. 

(d)  a  2. 

(e)  a  4. 
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ment  and  sued  out  a  writ  of  deffit  must  apply  to  the 
Court,  whose  order  with  reference  to  the  matter  will  be 
a  delivery  of  execution  within  the  statute  (/). 

Crown  debik  The  above  remarks  apply  to  debts  due  firom  one 
subject  to  another.  The  law  relating  to  judgments 
obtained  by  the  Crown  against  a  subject  is  very  similar. 
For  every  such  judgment  must  be  registered  ($f),  and 
periodically  re-registered  (A),  in  order  to  bind  land  as 
against  purchasers,  mortgagees,  and  creditors,  and 
if  obtained  after  the  5  th  July  1865,  must  have  been 
followed  up  by  the  issue  of  a  writ  of  execution,  which 
must  also  have  been  duly  registered  (t),  but  the  land 
itself  need  not  have  been  taken  in  execution. 


Bankmptoy 


Bankruptcy 
Act,  Z869. 


Various  statutes  have  also  been  passed,  which  have 
the  effect  of  depriving  a  man  of  his  land  if  he  becomes 
bankrupt. 

The  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869  (j),  which  is  the  latest 
enactment  on  this  subject,  enables  (k)  a  creditor  or 
two  or  more  creditors  whose  claims  amount  singly  or  in 
the  aggregate  to  fifty  pounds,  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  asking  that  the  debtor  be 
adjudged  bankrupt  on  one  or  more  of  the  grounds  men- 
tioned in  the  Act.  On  the  adjudication  being  made, 
there  (J)  is  to  vest  in  the  trustee  appointed  under  the 
bankruptcy,  for  the  purpose  of  division  amongst  the 
bankrupt's  creditors,  all  such  property  as  may  belong 
to  or  be  vested  in  the  bankrupt  at  the  commencement 
of  the  bankruptcy,  or  which  may  be  acquired  by  or 
devolve  on  him  during  its  continuance ;  and  also  the 


(/)  Button  V.  ffayvBood,  L.  R.  9  Ch.  229  ;  and  see  Re  Cowbridgt  Ry. 
Co.,  L.  R.  5  £q.  413  ;  BtckeU  v.  Buckley,  L.  R.  17  £q.  435. 
{g)  2  ft  3  Vict  a  1 1,  B.  S. 
(h)  22  &  23  Vict  a  35,  B.  22. 
(i)  28  &  29  Vict  a  104,  8.  4& 

(i)  32  *  33  Vict  a  71. 
{k)  a  6. 
\l)  S.  14. 
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capacity  to  exercise,  and  to  take  proceedings  for  exer- 
cising, all  such  powers  in,  or  over,  or  in  respect  of 
property,  as  might  have  been  exercised  by  the  bank- 
rupt for  his  own  benefit  at  the  commencement  of  his 
bankraptcy  or  during  its  continuance,  except  the  right 
of  nomination. to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice;  and  the 
bankrupt  (m)  is  to  be  entitled  only  to  any  surplus 
remaining  after  payment  of  his  debts,  and  of  the  costs, 
charges,  and  expenses  of  the  bankruptcy. 

A  man's  real  estate  is  also  liable  to  be  taken,  after  Payment  of 
his  death,  in  order  to  satisfy  debts   and   obligations  ^*^,*5!ate!^ 
incurred  by  him  during  his  lifetime  (n).     For  a  long 
time,  the  Common  Law  doctrine  was  that  debts  were 
{payable  out  of  personalty  only,  the  one  exception  to 
this  rule  being  that  lands  which  had  not  been  disposed 
of  by  will  were  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  owner's 
debts  by  specialty  in  which  the  heirs  were  bound,  that 
is,  debts  for  which  some  bond  or  covenant  had  been 
given,  in  which  the  heirs  were  specifically  named  as 
undertaking  to  pay.     If,  however,  the  land  had  been 
devised,  the  devisee  was  not  liable  to  pay  his  testator's 
debts.     The  first  statute  which  struck  a  blow  at  this 
doctrine  was  the  3  Wm.  and  Mary,  c.   14,  known  as 
the  Statute  of  Fraudulent  Devises,  which,  after  reciting  statnte  of 
that  it  often  happened  that  persons,  who  by  bonds  and  dovLm.^'^ 
other  specialties  had  bound  themselves  and  their  heirs, 
had,  to  the  defirauding  of  their  creditors,  devised  or 
disposed  of  their  lands   in  such  maimer  that  such 
creditors  had  lost  their  debts,  enacted  that  all  wills  ol 
lands  should  (only  as  against  such  creditors)  be  deemed 
fraudulent  or  void. 

Thus  the  real  estate  of  all  persons  became  liable  for  Real  estate 
payment  of  their  specialty  debts.     The  next  step  was  ^     iia  « to 


(«)  a  45. 

(a)  No  reference  is  made  in  the  following  remarlu  to  the  order  in 
wbidi  personalty  and  realty  are  respectively  applied  in  payment  of  debts : 
that  subject  not  being  considered  as  within  the  scope  of  this  work. 
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payment  of      the  passing  of  the  47  Greo.  in.,  c.  74,  which  enacted 

debte.  ^^         ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  estate  of  any  person  who  was  at  the  time 

47  Oeo.  in.  0.  of  his  death  a  trader  shoidd  be  "  assets  "  (o),  to  be 

Real  eatate  of  administered  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  payment  of 

a  trader  to  be  all  the  jnst  debts  of  such  person,  as  well  debts  due  by 

ment  of  t^liM  simple  contract  as  by  specialty :  provided  that  creditors 

debts.  |jy  specialty  in  which  the  heirs  were  bound  should  be 

paid  the  full  amount  of  their  debts  before  any  of  the 

creditors  by  umple  contract,  or  by  specialty  in  which 

the  heirs  were  not  bound,  were  paid  any  part  of  their 

demands. 

ziOeo.iy.uid  These  two  Acts  were  repealed,  as  to  the  wills  of 
c.^?'  ^^'  persons  who  died  after  the  i6th  of  July  1830,  by  the 
1 1  Geo.  rV.  and  i  Wm.  IV.,  c.  47,  but  were,  in  sub- 
3&4Wm.iy.  stance,  re-enacted  by  the  latter  Act.  Next  came  the 
Re^atate  of  3  *  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  1 04,  which  at  length  made  the  real 
hU  p«"on8  estate  of  all  persons,  traders  or  not,  liable  for  the  pay- 
payment  of  aU  ment  of  all  their  debts ;  reserving  however  the  privi- 
^alk^  ^*vi'  L  ^®8®s  previously  given  to  specialty  creditors.  But  now 
0. 46.  it  is  enacted  by  the  32  &  33  Vict.,  c.  46,  that  in  the 

to^pecSu"^  administration  of  the  estate  of  every  person  who  shall 
oredSors.  die  on  or  after  the  ist  of  January  1870,  no  debt  or 
liability  of  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  any  prioiify 
or  preference,  by  reason  merely  that  the  same  is  secured 
by,  or  arises  under,  a  bond,  deed,  or  other  instrument 
under  seal,  or  is  otherwise  made  or  constituted  a  speci- 
alty debt :  but  that  all  the  creditors  of  such  deceased 
person  shall  be  treated  as  standing  in  equal  degree, 
and  be  paid  accordingly  out  of  tiie  assets  of  such 
deceased  person. 

Estate  lost  An  estate  in  land  may  also  be  lost,  if  the  owner 

under  Statutes    «  .,  x      ^  i  j  i 

of  Limitation,  allows  some  Other  person  to  take  and  keep  possession 
of  it,  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  its  being  the 
property  of  such  owner.  This  arises  by  virtue  of  the 
Statutes  of  Limitations  relating  to  land,  namely,  the 


(0)  From  the  French  auez^  enough. 
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3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27,  and  the  Real  Property  Limita-  3*4  Wm.iv. 
tion  Act,  1874  {p).     The  former  of  these  statutes  is  vicl'ofs^  ^^ 
modified  by  the  latter,  chiefly  as  regards  the  time 
within  which  land  can  be  recovered,  but  it  otherwise 
remains  in  foil  force,  and  the  two  Acts  are  to  be  con- 
strued together.     The  Acts  prohibit   (q)  any  person  No  action  to 
from  making  an  entry  or  distress  or  bringing  an  action  ^tliin?welve 
or  suit  to  recover  any  land  or  rent,  but  within  twelve  y®*"  ^J®™ 

•^  .  •  .  time  when 

years  next  after  the  time  at  which  a  right  to  make  such  right  fint  ao- 
entry  or  distress,  or  to  bring  such  action  or  suit,  shall  ^^ 
have  first  accrued  to  some  person  through  whom  he 
claims,  or  if  such  right  shall  not  have  accrued  to  any 
person  through  whom  he  claims,  then  within  twelve 
years  after  the  time  at  which  the  right  to  make  such 
entry  or  distress,  or  to  bring  such  action  or  suit,  shall 
have  first  accrued  to  the  person  making  or  bringing 
the  same.     '^  Land,"  in  these  Acts,  means  every  kind 
of  corporeal  hereditament,  and  every  share,  estate,  or 
interest  therein,  whatever  the  tenure  may  be ;  whilst 
the  word  "rent"  includes  all  services  and  suits  for 
which  a  distress  may  be  made  (r).     The  right  to  make  When  right  to 
an  entry  or  distress  or  to  bring  an  action  is  to  beiukye^nt  ^ 
deemed  to  have  first  accrued  in  manner  following.     If  accrued, 
the  person  claiming,  or  the  person  through  whom  he  s^ld^. "  ^'' 
claims,    shall,   in   respect   of  the   estate   or   interest 
claimed,  have  been  in  possession,  or  in  the  receipt  of 
the  profits,  of  such  land,  or  in  the  receipt  of  such  rent, 
and  shall,  while  entitled  thereto,  have  been  dispos- 
sessed, or  have  discontinued  such  possession  or  receipt, 
then  such  right  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued 
at  the  time  of  such  dispossession  or  discontinuance  of 
possession,  or  at  the  last   time  at  which   any  such 
profits  or  rent  were  or  was  so  received.     If  the  person  PexMn  daim- 
claiming  claims  the  estate  or  interest  of  some  deceased  luleaaed^F^r. 
person  who  continued  in  such  possession  or  receipt,  in  ■?**  ^  powea- 
respect  of  the  same  estate  or  interest,  until  his  death, 

« 

(p)  37  &  38  Vict  o.  57. 
W)  37  &  38  Vict  a  57,  8.  I. 
(r)  3  ft  4  Wm.  IV.  a  27,  a.  i. 
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Penon  cUim- 
ing  nnder  a 
oonyeyanoe  of 
an  estate  in 
poiteaiion. 


Penon  claim- 
ing under  a 
oonyejance  of 
aneitatein 
revenion. 


Penon  claim' 
ing  nnder  a 
forfeitnie. 


and  who  was  the  last  person  entitled  who  was  in  such 
receipt  or  possession,  then  such  right  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  first  accrued  at  the  time  of  such  death.  If 
the  person  claiming  claims  an  estate  in  possession 
assured  by  some  instrument,  other  than  a  wiU,  to  him, 
or  some  person  through  whom  he  claims,  by  a  person 
being,  in  respect  of  the  same  estate  or  interest,  in 
possession  of  the  land  or  rent,  and  no  person  entitled 
under  such  instrument  shall  have  been  in  such  posses* 
sion  or  receipt,  then  such  right  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  first  accrued  at  the  time  at  which  the  person 
claiming,  or  the  person  through  whom  he  claims, 
became  entitled  to  such  possession  or  receipt  by  virtue 
of  such  instrument.  If  the  estate  or  interest  claimed 
shall  have  been  one  in  reversion  or  remainder,  or 
other  future  estate  or  interest,  and  no  person  shall  have 
obtained  the  possession  or  receipt  of  the  profits  of  such 
land,  or  the  receipt  of  such  rent,  in  respect  of  such 
estate  or  interest,  then  such  right  shall  have  been 
deemed  to  have  first  accrued  at  the  time  at  which 
such  estate  or  interest  became  an  estate  or  interest 
in  possession.  And  when  the  person  claiming,  or  the 
person  through  whom  he  claims,  shall  have  become 
entitled  by  reason  of  any  forfeiture  or  breach  of  con- 
dition, then  such  right  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first 
accrued  when  such  forfeiture  was  incurred  or  such 
condition  was  broken.  But  if  the  right  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  forfeiture  has  first  accrued  in  respect  of  any 
estate  or  interest  in  reversion  or  remainder,  and  the 
land  or  rent  has  not  been  recovered  by  virtue  of  such 
right,  then  the  right  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  first 
accrued,  in  respect  of  such  estate  or  interest,  at  the 
time  when  the  same  became  an  estate  or  interest  in 
possession  (s).  The  rule  for  determining  the  time 
when  the  right  of  action  first  accrued  in  respect  of  a 
reversion  or  remainder,  or  other  future  estate,  is  not 
to  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  person  claiming  by 


(j)  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  27,  ■•.  3,  4« 
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virtue  of  that  estate,  or  any  other  person,  has  been  in 
possession  of  the  land  or  in  receipt  of  the  rents  in 
right  of  some  estate  other  than  that  which  immediately 
preceded  the  fntore  estate.  But  if  the  owner  of  the 
last  prior  estate  was  not  in  possession  of  the  land  or 
in  receipt  of  the  rents  np  to  the  time  when  his  estate 
came  to  an  end,  then  the  person  claiming  by  virtue 
of  the  future  estete  must  bri^  his  action  either  within 
twelve  years  firom  the  time  when  the  prior  owner 
ceased  to  have  possession  or  receipt  of  rents,  or  within 
six  years  from  the  time  when  Hs  own  estate  became  an 
estate  in  possession,  whichever  period  happens  to  be  the 
longest.  And  if  the  right  of  the  prior  owner  has  been 
barred  under  the  statutes,  the  rights  of  persons  entitled 
to  subsequent  future  estates  will  be  barred  also  (t). 

Provision  is  also  made  by  statute  for  the  case  of  Where  Und  in 
the  land  or  rent  being  m  the  possession  of  tenants  tenant  at  will, 
of  the  owner,  it  being  enacted  (u)  that  when  any  per- 
son shall  be  in  possession  as  tenant  at  will,  the  right 
of  the  person  entitled  subject  thereto,  or  of  the  person 
through  whom  he  claims,  to  make  an  entry  or  distress, 
or  bring  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  land  or  rent, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued  either  at  the  de- 
terminatioii  of  such  tenancy,  or  at  the   expiration  of 
one    year  after  the  commencement  of  such  tenancy. 
Also  that  (v)  where  any  person  shall  be  in  possession  Of  tenant  from 
as  tenant  from  year  to  year  or  other  period,  without  pJJJi^  ^^^  ^ 
any  lease    in  writing,  the   above  right  of  the  person 
entitled    subject  thereto,  or  of   the    person   through 
whom  he   claims,  shall  be   deemed  to  have  first  ac- 
crued at  the  determination  of  the  first  of  such  years 
or  other  periods,  or  at  the  last  time  when  any  rent 
payable  in  respect  of  such  tenancy  shall   have  been 
received   (which  shall  last  happen).     And    that  (w)  Of  tenant 
when  any  person  shall  be  in  possession  by  virtue  of  written 

. leaae. 

(0  37  &  38  Vict  c.  57,  8.  2. 
(tt>  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  o.  27,  8.  7. 
iv)  S.  8. 
(«)  S.  9. 
*  K 
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a  lease  in  writing,  by  which  a  rent  amounting  to  a 
yearly  sum  of  twenty  shillings  or  npwaids  shall  be 
reserved,  and  the  rent  reserved  by  such  lease  shall 
have  been  received  by  some  person  wrongfully  claiming 
to  be  entitled  in  reversion  expectant  on  the  lease,  and 
no  payment  in  respect  of  the  rent  reserved  by  such 
lease  shall  have  been  afterwards  made  to  the  person 
rightfully  entitled  thereto,  the  right  of  the  person 
entitled,  or  of  the  person  through  whom  he  claims,  to 
make  an  entry  or  distress,  or  to  bring  an  action  after 
the  determination  of  such  lease,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  first  accrued  at  the  time  at  which  the  rent  reserved 
by  such  lease  was  first  so  received  by  the  person  wrong- 
fully claiming  as  aforesaid.  But  the  mere  fact  of  a 
tenant  under  a  written  lease  not  paying  any  rent  at 
all  for  any  number  of  years  will  not,  provided  the 
lease  is  still  running,  affect  the  right  of  his  lessor 
to  the  reversion  or  remainder  expectant  on  the  deter- 
mination of  the  lease. 


Written  ac- 
knowledg- 
ment. 


Exteniion  of 
time  in  oaiea 
of  diaebility. 


The  Act  of  William  the  Fourth  also  provides  (ps) 
that  when  any  acknowledgment  of  the  title  of  the 
person  entitled  to  any  land  or  rent  shall  have  been 
given  to  him  or  his  agent  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
person  in  possession,  then  such  possession  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  the  possession  of  the  person  to 
whom,  or  to  whose  agent,  such  acknowledgment  shall 
have  been  given  at  the  time  of  giving  the  same,  and 
the  right  of  such  last-mentioned  person,  or  any  person 
claiming  through  him,  to  make  an  entry  or  distress 
or  bring  an  action  shall  be  deemed  to  have  first 
accrued  at,  and  not  before,  the  time  at  which  such 
acknowledgment,  or  the  last  of  such  acknowledgments, 
if  more  than  one,  was  given.  The  period  for  recovering 
land  or  rent  is  also  enlarged,  if  at  the  time  when  the 
right  of  any  person  first  accrued  such  person  was  an 
infant,  a  married  woman,  or  a  lunatic.  For  it  is 
enacted  by  the  Heal  Property  Limitation  Act,   1874, 


{x)  S.  14. 
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that  in  anj  of  these  cases,  such  person,  or  the  person 
claiming  through  him,  may,  subject  to  a  proviso  to  be 
presently  noticed,  make  a  distress  or  entry  or  bring 
an  action  at  any  time  within  six  years  next  after  the 
time  at  which  the  person  to  whom  such  right  first 
accrued  ceased  to  be  under  any  such  disability  or  died, 
whicheyer  first  happened  (y).  When  the  person  to 
whom  the  right  to  bring  an  action  accrues  is  under  a 
disability,  as  by  being  an  infant,  and  before  the  removal 
(jf  that  disability  fcJls  under  another,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  by  being  married,  the  right  to  bring  an 
action  continues  until  six  years  after  the  removal  of 
the  latter  disability  (z).  But  in  no  case  can  an  action  ^o  extenaion 
be  brought  but  within  thirty  years  next  after  the  time  ^^^  **^^ 
at  which  such  right  first  accrued,  although  the  person 
entitled  may  have  been  under  disability  for  the  whole 
of  such  thirty  years,  or  although  the  term  of  six  years 
firom  the  time  at  which  he  shall  have  ceased  to  be 
under  any  such  disability,  or  have  died,  shall  not  have 
expired  (a).  The  Act  of  William  the  Fourth  also  Tenuit  in  taii 
provides  (6)  that  where  the  right  of  a  tenant  in  tail 
has.  been  barred  by  lapse  of  time,  no  entry,  distress, 
or  action  shall  be  made  or  brought  by  any  person 
claiming  any  estate,  interest,  or  right  which  such 
tenant  in  tail  might  lawfully  have  barred.  But  in  all  Expreu  tmit. 
cases  where  land  or  rent  has  been  vested  in  a  trustee 
upon  ao  express  trust,  the  right  of  the  cestui  que  trusty 
or  any  person  claiming  through  him,  to  rocover  such 
land  or  rent  is  not  to  be  deemed  to  have  first  accrued 
until  the  land  or  rent  has  been  conveyed  to  a  pur- 
chaser for  a  valuable  consideration  (c).  And  in  every  Fraud, 
case  of  a  concealed  firaud,  the  right  of  any  person  to 
bring  a  suit  in  equity  for  the  recovery  of  land  or  rent 
of  which  he,  or  any  person  through  whom  he  claims, 
may  have  been  deprived  by  such  fraud,  shall  be  deemed 


(y)  37  &  38  Vict  c.  57>  ■•  3- 

(s)  See  Borrowt  v.  EUiwn,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  12& 

(«)  S.  5. 

(6)  ^  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27,  8.  I. 

(c)  S.  25. 
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to  have  first  accrued  at,  and  not  before,  the  time  at 
which  Buch  firand  shall  be,  or  with  reasonable  diligence 
might  have  been,  first  known  or  discovered  (d).  This, 
however,  is  not  to  prejudice  a  bond  Jide  purchaser  who 
has  not  assisted  in  the  commission  of  snch  firand,  and 
who  at  the  time  when  he  made  the  purchase  did  not 
know,  and  had  no  reason  to  believe,  that  any  such 
fraud  had  been  committed. 


ReraltBof 
death  of 
tenant  in  fee* 
simple. 

Apportion- 
ment. 


Apportion- 
ment 
Aot,  187a 


We  have  ah*eady  seen  how  an  estate  by  curtesy  or 
in  dower  may  arise  on  the  death  of  a  tenant  in  fee- 
simple.  There  was  not  formerly,  on  the  happening 
of  such  an  event,  any  apportionment  between  the 
tenant's  real  and  personal  representatives  of  any  rents 
which  had  been  reserved  to  the  tenant,  but  such  rents  all 
went  to  the  heir,  or,  if  the  tenant  had  made  a  will, 
to  the  devisee  of  the  lands  out  of  which  the  rent 
issued  (e).  Now,  however,  under  the  Apportionment 
Act,  1 870  (/),  the  executor  or  administrator  is  entitled 
to  a  proportion  of  such  rents,  and  it  would  seem  that, 
as  between  the  executor  and  a  devisee,  the  Act  applies, 
although  the  devisee  claims  under  a  will  executed 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act  (g). 


Descent  of  an 
estat-e  in  fee- 
simple. 


We  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  remarks 
on  the  devolution  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple  when  the 
owner  of  it  has  died  intestate.  In  such  a  case,  it 
descends  to  his  heir — a  person  who  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained after  the  owner's  death,  since  it  is  a  maxim  of 
law  that  no  one  can  be  the  heir  of  a  living  man, 
although  he  may  be  his  heir-apparent  or  heir-pre- 
sumptive. The  law  as  to  the  inheritance  of  real 
estate,  both  legal  and  equitable  (h),  so  far  as  regards 
the  descent  of  any  land,  the  owner  of  which  has  died 


(ci)  3  &  4  V^Tm.  IV.  c.  27,  8.  26. 
(e)  Browne  v.  Amyot,  3  Ha.  173. 

(/)  33  &  34  Vict  a  35. 

(ff)  MOMeingrave  ▼.  Burkes  Ir.  It  7  £q.  186 ;  Ckipran  ▼.  Cdprtm,  L.  It 
17  £q.  288 ;  Re  Cline,  L^  R.  18  £q.  213. 
(A)  Traik  v.  Wood,  4  My.  &  C.  324. 
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since  the  ist  January  1834,  is  regulated  by  the  3  &  4  3&  4^m*  iv. 

Wm.  IV.,  c.  1 06.     But  as  this  statute  is  founded  upon  ^  ^ 

a  preexisting  law,  and  has  no  retrospective  operation, 

it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  former  law,  in  order 

to  state  the  new  law  grafted  on  it  by  the  statute  (i). 

For  this  purpose  we  will  take  the  old  canons  or  rules 

of  descent  as  laid  down  by  Blackstone  (7'),  observing  Blaokitone'a 

the  changes  made  in  them  by  the  statute.  t^niu*  ^^  ^^ 

The  first  rule  stated  by  Blackstone  is,  that  inherit-  Blackstone's 
ances  shall  descend  lineally  (that  is,  in  a  direct  line)  ^**  ^^^' 
to  the  issue  of  the  person  who  last  died  actually 
seised  in  infinitum^  but  shall  never  lineally  ascend. 
These  two  propositions,  namely,  that  the  person  from 
whom  the  inheritance  is  traced  must  have  died  seised, 
and  that  an  inberitance  can  never  lineally  ascend, 
were  based  on  feudal  principles.  As  to  the  first  pro- 
position, we  know  that  every  transfer  of  a  corporeal 
hereditament  had  formerly  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
public  and  solemn  delivery  of  possession,  known  as 
making  livery  of  the  seisin ;  the  person  thas  invested 
with  the  possession  of  the  land  being  said  to  be  seised 
of  it.  In  those  times  our  present  complex  system  of 
owning  land  was  unknown.  Hence,  the  possession  of 
land  was  the  most  convincing  proof  of  a  right  to  it, 
and  therefore  no  one  was  held  to  have  a  transmissible 
title  unless  he  had  been  seised  of  the  land  in  question. 
The  second  proposition  was  derived  as  follows: — ^A 
fend  given  to  a  man  and  his  heirs  was,  as  we  also 
know,  at  first  held  to  include  him  and  his  issue  only ; 
the  first  grantee  of  a  feud  being  said  to  have  a 
fmdwm  navurrij  or  new  feud,  whilst  he  who  inherited 
a  feud  conferred  on  an  ancestor  had  a  feudum  antiquum^ 
or  ancient  feud.  No  one  could  succeed  to  a  new  feud 
but  the  direct  issue   of  the  grantee,  that  is,  of  the 

(ft)  Tables  Ulustrating  the  rules  of  descent  before  and  after  the  ist 
Jftnnary  1834  are  to  be  found  in  I  Stephens'  Commentaries  (8th  ed.), 
St  pages  388  and  424. 

(/)  2  BL  Cknn.  200,  a  teq. 
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person  last  seised ;  bnt  a  man  might  inherit  an  ancient 
fend,  although  not  the  direct  issue  of  the  person  last 
seised,  provided  he  were  of  the  issue  of  the  original 
grantee.  Thus,  if  a  feud  were  given  to  A  and  his 
heirs,  and  A  died,  leaving  two  sons,  B  and  C,  of 
whom  0  died  in  his  father's  lifetime,  leaving  a  son, 
D;  if  B,  after  succeeding  his  £Ekther,  died  without 
issue,  D,  although  not  of  the  direct  issue  of  B,  could 
succeed  to  the  feud  (now  become  an  ancient  feud), 
since  he  claimed  as  issue  of  A ;  and  in  like  manner 
D's  son  could  have  succeeded  his  great-uncle  B.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  enable  collateral  relations  (that  is, 
those  neither  ancestors  nor  issue)  of  the  grantee  of  a 
new  feud  to  succeed  him,  it  became  customary,  on 
granting  a  new  feud,  to  provide  that  it  should  be 
held  ut  feudum  antiquum^  t.e.,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  had  been  an  ancient  feud.  Descent  being 
thus  traced  from  an  imaginary  ancestor,  a  collateral 
relation  of  the  person  last  seised  could  inherit,  since 
he  was  supposed  to  trace  his  descent  from  the  remote 
common  ancestor,  and  thus  an  uncle  could  succeed 
his  nephew.  But  this  fiction  was  untenable  as  re- 
garded a  father  and  his  son,  for  it  is  obvious  that  an 
inheritance  claimed  by  the  father  as  descending  from 
an  ancestor  common  to  him  and  the  son  could  only 
have  reached  the  son  after  the  &ther's  death ;  and 
therefore,  if  a  man  died  without  issue,  he  might  be 
succeeded  by  his  uncle  or  great-uncle,  but  could  not 
be  succeeded  by  his  father  or  grandfather.  Leaving 
for  a  short  time  any  further  reference  to  this  point,  let 
us  now  turn  to  the  changes  made  by  the  statute  in  the 
first  proposition  contained  in  the  old  rule  stated  above, 
namely,  that  an  inheritance  shall  descend  lineally  to 
the  issue  of  the  last  person  who  died  seised  of  it. 

Alteration  The  Act  first  (k)  attaches  a  meaning  to  the  word 

aJ2*  "purchaser,"  defining  such  an   one  in  substance  as 
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being  the  person  who  last  acquired  the  land  otherwise 
than  hy  descent  (this  latter  word  again  being  defined 
as  the  title  to  inherit  land  by  reason  of  consanguinity, 
as  well  where  the  heir  is  an  ancestor  or  collateral 
relation  as  where  he  is  a  child  or  other  issue).  It 
then  proceeds  to  enact  (I)  that  in  eveiy  case  descent 
shall  be  traced  firom  the  purchaser,  and  in  order  to 
simplify  the  evidence  required  to  establish  the  fact  of 
any  person's  being  the  purchaser,  provides  that  the 
person  last  entitled  to  the  land  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  the  purchaser,  unless  it  shall  be  proved 
that  he  inherited  the  same,  in  which  case  the  person 
from  whom  he  inherited  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  the  purchaser,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  he 
inherited ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  last  person  fix)m 
whom  the  land  shall  be  proved  to  have  been  inherited 
shall  in  every  case  be  considered  to  have  been  the 
purchaser,  unless  he  shall  be  proved  to  have  inherited. 
And  by  a  section  of  a  subsequent  Act  (m),  which 
section  is  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Act  now  under 
consideration,  it  is  provided  that  where  there  shall  be 
a  total  failure  of  heirs  of  the  purchaser,  or  where  any 
lands  shall  be  descendable  as  if  an  ancestor  had  been 
the  purchaser  thereof,  and  there  shall  be  a  total  failure 
of  heirs  of  such  ancestor,  the  land  is  to  descend,  and 
the  descent  to  be  traced,  firom  the  person  last  entitled 
to  the  land  as  if  he  had  been  the  purchaser. 

Taming  then  the  first  proposition  of  Blackstone's 
canon  into  a  rule  in  conformity  with  the  statute,  we 
nay  state  it  thus : — 

I.  Inheritances  shall  descend  lineally  to  the  issue  of  New  First 
the  last  purchaser  in  infinitum.  Canon. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  canons,  as  laid  down  BUckstone'B 
by  Blackstone,  remain  unaltered.     They  are  as  fol- ^^'cLion*^ 

\(j^  • unaltered. 

{I)  a  2. 
(ill)  Si  19  of  the  22  &  23  Vict  c.  35. 
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Second  Canon.  II.  The  male  issae  shall  be  admitted  before  the 
female. 

Third  Canon.  III.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  males  in  equal 
degree,  the  eldest  only  shall  inherit,  but  the  females 
all  together. 

Foorth  Canon.  IV.  The  lineal  descendants  in  infinitum  of  any 
person  deceased  shall  represent  their  ancestor :  that  is, 
shall  stand  in  the  same  place  as  the  person  himself 
would  have  done  had  he  been  living.  Thus,  the  child, 
grandchild,  or  great-grandchild  (either  male  or  female) 
of  the  eldest  son  succeeds  before  the  younger  son,  and 
so  in  infinitum  (n). 

Rule  where  We  now  come  to  the  rules  which  govern  the  descent 

tenant  dies  /»  •    i_     'j.  •/•  a.T_  i_  j*        jxt_      j.    • 

withoat  isBue.  of  an  mhentance  if  the  purchaser  dies  without  issue. 

Biaokatone'B  Blackstouo's  cauon  is,  that  on  &ilure  of  lineal  de- 
scendants or  issue  of  the  person  last  seised,  the  inheri- 
tance shall  descend  to  his  collateral  relations,  being  of 
the  blood  of  the  first  purchaser ;  and  he  adds,  that 
the  collateral  heir  of  the  person  last  seised  must 
be  his  next  collateral  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood. 
Under  the  old  law,  a  relation  of  the  half-blood  (that 
is,  one  not  descended  from  a  common  pair  of  ancestors, 
male  and  female)  could  not  inherit:  a  man's  half- 
brother,  for  instance,  could  not  inherit  from  him.  The 
original  feudal  rule  had  been  that  no  one  could  succeed 
to  an  inheritance  unless  he  could  show  that  he  was 
descended  from  the  first  grantee  of  the  feud.  When 
collateral  relations  were  allowed  to  inherit,  it  often 
became  difficult  to  comply  with  this  requirement,  and 
a  new  rule  was  therefore  introduced,  namely,  that  no 
collateral  relations  could  succeed  unless  they  were  of 
the  whole  blood  of  the  person  from  whom  descent  was 
to  be  traced,  that  is,  of  the  person  last  seised.  Thus, 
if  A  had  two  sons,  B  and  C,  by  different  wives,  and 

(fi)  2  BL  Com.  217. 
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died,  leaving  B,  the  elder  son,  to  succeed  him :  on  B's 
death  without  issue,  C  could  not  inherit,  not  being  of 
the  whole  blood  of  B,  the  person  last  seised ;  although 
if  B  had  not  lived  to  inherit,  C  could  have  taken  as 
heir  of  A.     Blackstone  (o)  goes  into  an  elaborate  de- 
fence of  the  rule,  although  he  admits  that  it  some- 
times produced  hardship,  but  it  is  now  almost  entirely  Alteration 
done  away  with  by  the  Act,  which  provides  (p)  that  2Jt!*  ^^  *^* 
any  relation  of  the  half-blood  of  the  person  firom  whom 
descent  is  to  be  traced  may  be  his  heir,  and  is  to  be 
entitled  next  after  any  relations,  in  the  same  degree, 
of  the  whole  blood,  and  their  issue,  where  the  common 
ancestor  is  a  male,  and  next  after  the  common  ancestor, 
where  the  common  ancestor  is  a  female.     The  Act  also 
puts  aside  the  feudal  rule  which  prevented  a  father 
fix>m  succeeding  his  son,  for  it  enacts  (q)  that  every 
lineal  ancestor  is  to  be  capable  of  being  heir  to  any  of 
his  issue,  and  that  in  eveiy  case  where  there  is  no 
issue  of  the  purchaser,  his  nearest  lineal  ancestor  is  to 
be  his  heir,  in  preference  to  any  person  tracing  his 
descent  through  such  lineal  ancestor  or  in  consequence 
of  there  being  no  descendant  of  such  lineal  ancestor. 
The  reader  will  also  recollect  that  by  Canon  IV.  the 
lineal  descendants  in  infinitum  of  any  person  deceased 
are  to  represent  their  ancestor.    We  thus  arrive  at  the 
following  rules : — 

y.  On  failure  of  lineal  descendants  or  issue  of  the  pur-  New  Fifth 
chaser^  the  inheritance  shall  descend  to  his  nearest  lineal    ^^^ 
ancestor,  and  the  issue  of  such  ancestor  in  infinitum. 

VI.  Every  relation  of  the  half-blood  of  the  purchaser  New  sixth 
is  to  be  entitled  next  after  any  relations  in  the  same  ^"^^°- 
degree  of  the  whole  blood,  and  their  issue  where  the 
common  ancestor  is  a  male ;  and  next  aft;er  the  common 
ancestor,  where  the  common  ancestor  is  a  female. 

(o)  2  BL  Com.  227. 

(P)  S.  9. 
iq)  S.  6. 
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The  next  question  is,  how  the  nearest  lineal  ancestor 
is  to  be  chosen — ^whether  preference  is  to  be  given  to 
ancestors  on  the  father's  side  or  on  the  mother's  ?  and 
further,  what  is  to  be  the  order  of  inheritance  amongst 
the  favoured  class — ^whether,  for  instance,  an  aunt  is 
to  inherit  before  a  grandfather  ?  The  Act  supplies  an 
answer  to  these  questions  by  enacting  (r)  what  we  may 
take  as  the  next  rule,  viz. — 

New  Seventh        Vil.  None  of  the  maternal  ancestors  of  the  person 
^^^*  from  whom  the  descent  is  to  be  traced,  nor  any  of  their 

descendants,  shall  be  capable  of  inheriting  until  all  his 
paternal  ancestors  and  their  descendants  shall  have 
failed ;  no  female  paternal  ancestor  of  such  person, 
nor  any  of  her  descendants,  shall  be  capable  of  in- 
heriting until  all  his  male  paternal  ancestors  and 
their  descendants  shall  have  failed ;  and  no  female 
maternal  ancestor  of  such  person,  nor  any  of  her  de- 
scendants, shall  be  capable  of  inheriting  until  all  his 
male  maternal  ancestors  and  their  descendants  shall 
have  failed. 

Thus  we  see  that  on  the  death  of  the  purchaser 
without  issue,  his  father  is  the  next  heir,  and  after  the 
&ther  his  issue,  that  is,  the  purchaser's  brothers  and 
sisters ;  the  brothers  taking  singly  in  order  of  seniority, 
and  being  represented  by  their  issue,  if  any :  and  on 
fiulure  of  these,  the  purchaser's  sisters  will  be.  his 
co-heiresses,  and  be  in  their  turn  represented  by  their 
issue.  Failing  issue  of  the  purchaser's  father,  the 
inheritance  will  next  go  to  his  grandfather  and  his 
issue,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  line  of  male  paternal 
ancestors  and  their  issue  is  exhausted. 

After  this  the  female  line  on  the  father's  side  is  to  be 
admitted.  It  was  formerly  greatly  disputed  whether 
preference   should,   in   such  a  case,  be  given  to  the 

W  a  7. 
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nearer  or  more  remote  female  ancestor ;  for  mstance, 
whether  the  pmrchaser's  paternal  grandmother  or  his 
paternal  great-grandmother  had  the  beat  claim  to  be 
tJ«m  as  the  root  of  descent,  and  sunilarly  in  toacing 
descents  on  the  mother's  side.  This  question  is  now 
settled  hj  the  Act,  which  has  decided  (s)  in  favour  of 
the  more  remote  female  ancestor,  whether  on  the 
paternal  or  maternal  side,  and  thus  we  arrive  at  our 
last  rule. 

VJLLl.  Where  there  shall  be  a  failure  of  male  paternal  New  Eighth 
ancestors  of  the  person  firom  whom  the  descent  is  to  be 
traced  and  their  descendants,  the  mother  of  his  more 
remote  male  paternal  ancestor  or  her  descendants  shall 
be  the  heir  or  heirs  of  such  person,  in  preference  to 
the  mother  of  a  less  remote  male  paternal  ancestor, 
or  her  descendants  :  and  where  there  shall  be  a  failure 
of  male  maternal  ancestors  of  such  person  and  their 
descendants,  the  mother  of  his  more  remote  male 
maternal  ancestor  and  her  descendants  shall  be  the 
heir  or  heirs  of  such  person,  in  preference  to  the 
mother  of  a  less  remote  male  maternal  ancestor,  and 
her  descendants.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a  failure  of 
the  purcliaser's  male  paternal  ancestors,  and  his  heirs 
must  be  sought  for  amongst  his  female  paternal  ances- 
tors, his  father's  mother  or  her  descendants  will  come 
last  in  order  of  selection.  Next,  if  all  the  paternal 
ancestors,  male  and  female,  of  the  purchaser,  and  their 
heirs,  have  failed,  recourse  must  be  had  to  his  maternal 
ancestors.  In  that  case,  his  mother  will  first  be  his 
heir,  and  then  descent  must  be  traced  through  her 
ancestors,  by  the  same  process  as  has  been  followed  in 
tracing  descent  through  the  purchaser's  father,  and 
thus,  supposing  all  the  intervening  heirs  to  have  failed, 
the  inheritance  will  at  last  devolve  upon  his  maternal 
grandmother  and  her  heirs.  If  these  fail,  there  will 
be  no  more  heirs  of  the  purchaser :  in  that  case,  the 

{$)  as. 
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person  last  entitled  mnst  be  soaght  for,  and  the  pro- 
cess gone  through  again  with  him.  Finally,  if  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  find  any  person  entitled  to  the 
inheritance,  it  will  escheat  to  the  Crown  as  lord  of 
the  fee. 


(     157     ) 


CHAPTER   VIL 

OF  COPYHOLDS. 

The  origin  of  copyholds  has  been  treated  of  in  an  No  copyhold 
earlier  part  of  this  work.  It  is,  therefore,  only  neces-  Jj^^^^w. 
saiy,  as  to  that  point,  to  add  that  no  copyholds  can 
be  created  at  the  present  day.  The  existing  form  of 
copyhold  tenure  is  the  result  of  a  number  of  very 
gradual  changes,  each  of  which,  being  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  the  lords  of  manors,  was  not 
recognised  by  the  law  until  it  had  been  impressed 
with  the  stamp  of  long-continued  custom.  Hence 
arose  the  saying,  that  "  time  is  the  nurse  of  manors  " 
(a).  And  since  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  create 
a  custom,  it  follows  that  it  is  impossible  to  create  a 
copyhold  to  be  held  according  to  that  custom.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  create  a  copyhold  by  providing  for  land 
being  held  according  to  the  custom  of  some  existing 
manor.  For  in  every  copyhold  there  must  be  "  per- 
fect tenure  between  very  lord  and  very  tenant "  (6) ; 
in  other  words,  all  the  services  due  trom  the  tenant 
must  be  centred  in  one  lord.  But  it  has  been  for  a 
long  time  impossible  to  originate  such  a  tenure,  inas- 
much as  the  Statute  of  Quia  Umptores  (c),  passed  in 
the  year  1290,  enacted  that  every  feoffee  of  lands 
should  hold  them  of  the  same  chief  lord,  and  by  the 
same  services  and  customs,  as  his  feoffor  had  done. 
If,  then,  a  feoffor  does  not  reserve  any  new  services  to 
Himself,  the  land  is  held  by  its  former  tenure ;  if  he 
does,  the  services  due  from  the  tenant  are  not  centred 


(a)  Co.  Cop.  8.  31. 

(6)  Ibid 

(c)  18  £d.  L  c.  I. 
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in  one  lord,  and  there  is  not  therefore  a  perfect  tennia 
"  Upon  the  reason  of  this  it  is,  that  if  the  lord  of  a 
manor  purchase  foreign  land,  lying  without  the  pre- 
cincts and  bounds  of  the  manor,  he  cannot  annex  this 
to  the  manor,  though  the  tenants  be  willing  to  do  their 
services ;  for  this  amounteth  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
But  quoH       tenure,  which  cannot  be  effected  at  this  day  "  (d),     A 
createdby^      2"^^  manor  may,  however,  be  created  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
Btatute.  ment,  as  was  done  by  the  37  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  2,  which 

enacted  that  certain  parts  of  Hounslow  Heath  should 
be  of  the  nature  of  copyholds.  There  is  also  an 
Case  of  grant  apparent  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  the  case  of 
'  the  waste  lands  of  a  manor,  for  in  manors  where  there 
is  a  custom  to  that  efiect,  part  of  the  waste  may, 
although  never  granted  before,  be  granted  by  the  lord 
to  a  tenant,  to  be  held  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor.  But  this  is  not  really  an  exception,  for  land 
of  this  description  having  been  granted  by  virtue  of  an 
immemorial  custom,  is  considered  to  be  as  much  a 
copyhold  tenement  as  if  it  had  been  held  from  time 
immemorial  by  copy  of  court  roll  (e), 

Diviiioxiof  Ordinary  manors  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds, 

freehdd  and    namely,  freehold  and  copyhold.     Freehold  manors  are 

copyhold.        those  which  have  freehold  tenants;  copyhold  manors 

are  those  which   have  only  tenants  by  base  tenure, 

This  chapter    and  it  is  to  this  latter  kind  that  we  shall,  in  general, 

hdd  nuuwSf '  i^^fer   in    the    following   pagea      There    is,    however, 

another   variety  of  manor  which    should    be    briefly 

noticed;  that,   namely,   which    is   distinguished  as   a 

Customary      customary  manor.     Manors   of  this  kind  are  to  be 

found    principally    on    the    border   counties   between 

England  and  Scotland,  and  were  granted  originally  on 

condition  of  performing  military  service  against  the 

Scotch  when  required  (/).     They  are  held,  in  general^ 

for  lives,  the  lord  being  bound  to  renew  the  terms 


manon. 


(d)  Co.  Cop.  8.  31. 

(e)  Nofihvfick  v.  Stanwiy,  3  Bos.  k  P.  346,  347. 
(/)  Doe  T.  iTun^i^don,  4  East,  271,  288. 
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when  necessary,  and  are  expressed  to  be  held  "  accord- 
ing to  the  cnstom  of  the  manor "  only,  and  not  ''  at 
the  will  of  the  lord ; "  but  they  are,  in  fact,  merely  a 
superior  kind  of  copyholds,  the  freehold  remaining  in 
the  lord,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  copyholds  {g). 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  to  every  manor,  Reputed 
as  originally  created,  a  court  baron  was  an  essential™*^®"* 
mcident.  The  fact,  however,  that  a  court  baron  cannot 
be  held  in  the  manor  (as  happens,  for  instance,  when 
there  are  not  at  least  two  freehold  tenants  holding  of 
the  manor  and  subject  to  escheat),  although  it  puts  an 
end  to  the  manor  in  point  of  law  (A),  does  not  alto- 
gether extinguish  it.  Such  a  manor  is  said  to  be  a 
'^  reputed "  manor,  and  the  lord  may  still  exercise  his 
prescriptive  rights  in  it  (t).  Nor  does  the  absence  of  a 
court  baron  prevent  the  holding  of  a  customary  court 
for  the  manor,  and  such  a  court  may  now  be  held  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  by  his  steward  or  deputy, 
although  there  may  not  be  any  tenant  present  at  it  (/). 


Inasmuch  as  copyhold  tenure  depends  upon  custom,  All  dealings  in 
all  dealings  in  copyholds  must  be  regulated  by  the^^^^j 
customs  of  the  manor,  the  best  evidence  of  which  are  o^*o"^ 
the  various  entries  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
manor  roll.     Any  one  setting  up  a  custom  of  a  manor 
must  show  that  it  has  been  immemorial,  uninterrupted, 
peaceably  acquiesced  in,  reasonable,  certain,  and  com- 
pulsory (i). 

New  estates  in  copyholds  can  only  be  granted  by  Brtates  in 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  his  steward  or  deputy,  and  ^^^  ^ 
must  be  evidenced  by  entries  in  the  manor  roll.     In 


iff)  Siepheiuan  ▼.  £01,  Burr.  1273,  1278 ;  Portland  v.  EiUf  L.  R.  2 

{h)  Glover  ▼.  Laiu,  3  T.  R.  445,  447. 
(t)  Soane  ▼.  Irdand^  10  Eaati  259. 
Q)  4*5  Vict.  c.  35,  a.  86. 
(Ir)  2  Wat  Cop.  46. 
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this,  as  in  all  other  matters  relating  to  copyholds,  ens* 
torn  plays  an  important  part.  Thus,  the  tenant  mast 
hold  according  to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  and  the 
grant  itself  must  not  be  for  an  estate  greater  than 
that  recognised  by  the  custom ;  but  if  it  is  the  custom 
to  make  grants  in  fee-simple,  lesser  estates  may,  as  a 
rule,  be  granted,  since  the  power  to  grant  a  fee-simple 
includes,  ordinarily,  a  power  to  grant  a  lesser  estate. 
To  this  rule,  however,  there  is  one  exception,  for 
Estates  taiL  although  an  estate  tail  may  be  granted  in  copyholds 
where  there  is  a  custom  to  that  effect,  it  is  otherwise 
where  there  is  no  such  custom  (/}.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  the  Statute  De  Donis  (m)  only  mentions 
hereditaments  which  can  be  given  by  charter  or  deed, 
and  does  not,  therefore,  apply  to  copyholds  (n).  Con- 
sequently, in  the  absence  of  a  custom  permitting  lands 
in  a  manor  to  be  entailed,  the  old  rule  of  law  still 
applies  to  lands  of  this  tenure,  and  hence  a  grant  of 
them  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  would  give 
him  a  fee-simple  conditional  on  his  having  issue  bom 
to  him,  and  disposable  by  him  immediately  on  the 
happening  of  that  event  (p).  In  order  to  prove  that 
the  custom  of  a  manor  authorises  entails,  it  must  be 
shown  not  only  that  it  is  customary  to  limit  estates  in 
the  manor  to  a  grantee  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  but 
also  that  persons  claiming  in  remainder  under  such  a 
limitation  have  been  admitted  on  the  manor  rolls. 

Barring  estates  If  estates  tail  are  permitted  in  any  manor,  they  must 
be  barred  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  employed  in 
the  case  of  estates  tail  in  lands  of  free  tenure,  and  with 
the  same  formalities ;  for  the  41st  section  of  the  Fines 
and  Recoveries  Abolition  Act  (p)  enacts  that  no  assur- 
ance by  which  any  disposition  of  lands  shall  be  effected 


{I)  Htydfm*9  Can,  3  Rep.  7» 

(m)  13  Ed.  L  c.  I. 

(n)  Howien  v.  MdUter,  Cro.  Car.  42. 

(0)  Doe  V.  Clark,  5  B.  ft  Aid.  45& 

(p)  3  *  4  Wm.  IV.  c  74. 
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under  the  Act  hj  a  tenant  in  tail  thereof,  shall,  with 
certain  exceptions,  have  any  operation  under  the  Act, 
unless  it  be  inroUed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  within 
six  calendar  months  after  the  execution  thereof  And 
a  subsequent  section  (q)  of  the  same  Act  provides, 
that  all  the  previous  clauses  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances and  the  different  tenures  will  admit,  shall 
apply  to  lands  held  by  copy  of  court  roll,  except  that 
a  disposition  of  any  such  lands  under  the  Act  by  a 
tenant  in  tail  thereof,  whose  estate  shall  be  an  estate 
at  law,  shall  be  made  by  surrender,  and  except  that  a 
disposition  of  any  such  lands  under  the  Act  by  a  tenant 
in  tail  thereof  whose  estate  shall  be  merely  an  estate 
in  equity,  may  be  made  either  by  surrender,  or  by  a 
deed  as  is  afterwards  provided  by  the  Act.  It  has  been 
also  decided  that  the  surrender  or  deed,  whichever  it 
may  be,  is  invalid  unless  entered  on  the  court  rolls 
within  six  calendar  months  from  the  time  of  its  being 
made  or  executed  (r) ;  and  that  if  there  is  a  previous 
tenant  for  life,  he  must  give  his  consent  to  the  entail 
being  barred,  and  the  deed  by  which  he  does  so  must 
be  inroUed  within  the  sc^me  time. 

All  grants  of  copyholds  must  be  made  under  the  Grants  must 
usual  services  and  returns,  for  in  these  matters  the ^gtomof th/ 
lord    is    only    an   instrument    carrying    out    dealings  """^®'^' 
warranted  by  the  custom  (s).     Therefore  even  when 
copyhold  lands  have  escheated  to  the  lord,  although 
he  may  change  their  natare  if  he  pleases,  yet  if  he 
still  continues  to  dispose  of  them  as  copyhold,  he  is 
bound  to  observe  the    ancient  customs  precisely   in 
every  point  (t)* 

On  the  same  principle,  namely,  that  the  lord  is  only  Fitneu  of  lord 
an  instrument,  is  founded  the  rule  that  the  lord  of  a  ili^in^terua. 

iq)  S.  SO. 

(r)  Honywood  ▼.  Fotter,  30  Beav.  i  ;  OibboM  v.  Snape,  I  Dt  G.  J.  k 
a  621. 
(f)  See  Tavemer  ▼.  OromweU,  4  Rep.  27^ 
(0  2  BL  Com.  370 ;  and  tee  Doe  v,  SlricHand,  2  Q.  B.  792. 

♦  L 
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manor  may,  although  only  a  tenant  for  life,   make 
grants  which  will  stand  good  after  his  decease,  for  the 
grantee's  estate  is  not  derived  out  of  the  lord's  only, 
but  stands  on  the  custom  (u) ;  all  such  grants  must, 
however,  conform  to  the  custom  of  the  manor,  other- 
wise they  will  be  void  (v).      And  the  fact  of  the  lord's 
being  only  an  instrument  causes  the  fitness  of  him  or 
his  agent  to  make  a  grant  to  be  immaterial  (w).     In 
Same  technical  conferring  estates  in   copyholds,   the  same  technical 
rSf'g^ w  words  are  necessary  as  in  making  grants  of  lands  of 
freehold  land,  freehold  tenure. 

Surrender  and      Every  new  tenant  of  a  manor  must  be  "  admitted," 

a  mi      oe.      ^^^  if  he  is  a  purchaser  from  any  existing  tenant,  the 

latter  must  have  previously  "  surrendered "  his  estate 

to  the  lord  or  his  steward  in  order  to  allow  of  the 

admittance  of  the  new  tenant. 

Surrender,  followed  by  admittance,  is  founded  on 
the  theory  that  the  copyholder  is  a  tenant  at  the  will 
of  the  lord,  and  was  formerly  essential  to  the  validity 
of  every  transfer  of  copyholds,  whether  made  during 
the  tenant's  lifetime  or  by  his  will.  Consequently,  no 
devise  of  copyholds  was  good  at  law,  unless  the  tes- 
tator had,  during  his  lifetime,  formally  surrendered 
them  to  the  use  of  his  will ;  but  the  Court  of  Chancery 
would  sometimes  supply  the  want  of  surrender,  in 
order  to  make  provision  for  the  tenant's  wife,  or  chil- 
dren, or  in  favour  of  a  creditor,  or  of  a  purchaser  for 
value,  or  of  a  charity. 

Enactments  The  necessity  for  a  surrender  to  the  use  of  a  will 
render*and*^  w^  partly  taken  away  by  the  55  Geo.  HI.,  c.  192, 
admittance,  g.  I,  which  enacted  that  in  all  cases  where  by  the 
192.  *  '  *"  custom  of  any  manor  any  copyhold  tenant  of  such 
manor  might,  by  his  or  her  last  will  and  testament, 

(u)  See  Swayne*$  Cafe,  8  Rep.  63*. 

(r)  Doe  V.  StruMand,  2  Q.  B.  792,  8ia 

(w)  Eddlaton  v.  CMvm,  3  De  G.  M.  &  G.  i. 
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dispose  of  or  appoint  his  or  her  copyhold  tenements, 
the  same  having  been  surrendered  to  such  uses  as 
should  be  declared  by  such  last  will  and  testament, 
eveiy  disposition  or  charge  made,  or  to  be  made,  by 
any  such  last  will  and  testament,  by  any  person  who 
should  die  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  of  any  such 
copyhold  tenements,  should  be  as  valid  and  effectual 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  although  no  surrender 
should  have  been  made  to  the  use  of  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  such  person,  as  the  same  would  have 
been  if  a  surrender  had  been  made  to  the  use  of  such 
wilL  But  since  the  Act  only  professed  to  supply  the 
want  of  a  surrender  by  a  person  competent  to  make 
one,  and  since  a  surrender,  even  when  made,  did  not 
pass  the  legal  estate  in  copyholds  to  a  devisee  or  a 
surrenderee  until  their  admittance,  the  Act  did  not 
enable  an  unadmitted  devisee  (x),  or  surrenderee  (y), 
of  copyholds  to  devise  them.  Neither  could  copyholds 
pass  by  will,  where  the  surrender  to  the  use  of  a  will 
had  preceded  the  admittance  of  the  testator  (z).  Now, 
however,  the  Wills  Act  enables  every  person  to  dis- 7Wm.  iv.and 
pose  by  vjdll  of  all  his  real  estate,  which,  if  not  so  '  "*'  ^'  ^^' 
disposed  of,  would  devolve  upon  his  heir  at  law  or 
costomary  heir  (a) ;  and  this  power  is  to  extend  to  all 
real  estate  of  the  nature  of  customary  freehold,  or 
tenant  right,  or  customary  or  copyhold,  notwith- 
standing that  the  testator  may  not  have  surrendered 
the  same  to  the  use  of  his  will,  or  notwithstanding 
that,  being  entitled  as  heir,  devisee,  or  otherwise  to 
he  admitted  thereto,  he  shall  not  have  been  admitted 
thereto  (6). 

A  surrender  could  formerly  only  be  effected  by  the  4  &  s  vict.  c 
tenant's  coming  to  the  steward  in  court,  or  (if  the  ^^ 

(x)  Doe  ▼.  Law9,  7  A.  &  E.  195. 
ip)  Matthew  V.  OAome,  13  G.  B.  919. 
(2)  Doe  V.  To/eld,  11  East,  246. 

(a)  A  customary  heir  is  the  person  entitled  as  heir  by  the  custom  of 
the  manor. 
(6)  7  Wm.  rV.  and  i  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  3. 
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custom  allowed)  out  of  court  (c),  and  then,  by  the 
delivery  of  some  customary  symbol  (d),  resigning  into 
the  hands  of  the  lord  all  his  title  and  interest  to  the 
estate,  in  trust,  to  be  again  granted  out  by  the  lord, 
to  such  persons  and  on  such  trusts  as  were  named  in 
the  surrender,  and  the  custom  of  the  manor  would 
warrant  (e)  ;  but  now,  by  the  Copyhold  Act,  184 1  (/), 
the  lord  or  his  steward  may  (g),  either  in  or  out  of  the 
manor,  make  grants  of  land  in  the  usual  way,  and  may 
also  (h)  admit  new  tenants,  either  within  or  without 
the  manor,  and  without  holding  any  court  for  the 
purpose.  No  special  words  are  necessary  to  make  a 
good  surrender :  any  words  signifying  a  clear  intention 
to  that  effect  being  sufficient. 

Preeentment         Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  last  referred  to,  the 
neoTwai^.        surrender,  if  made  in  court,  was  immediately  inrolled, 
and  the  new  tenant  became  thereupon  entitled  to  ad- 
mittance: if  it  had  been  made  out  of  court,  it  was 
necessary  that  this  fact  should  be  ^'  presented  "  and 
the  surrender  inrolled  at  a  customary  court.     Unless 
this  were  done  within  the   time  prescribed  by   the 
custom  of  the  manor,  which  was  generally  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  court,  the  surrender  was  void  at  law  (t), 
and  the  surrenderee  therefore  no  longer  able  to  claim 
admittance.    Now,  however,  all  difficulties  of  this  kind 
have  been  removed  by  the  Act,  which  enacts  (j)  that 
Change  made   every  surrender  made  either  at  any  court  at  which  the 
hold  Act  ^1841.  homage  are  assembled  or  out  of  court,  and  also  every 
grant  and  admission,  are  to  be  forthwith  entered  on 


{c)  In  some  manors  the  custom  allowed  the  tenant  to  lurrender  bis 
estate  into  the  hands  of  two  other  tenants. 

{d)  This  symbol  was  often  a  rod  or  twig,  from  which  cause  copy- 
holders are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  tenants  by  the  vtrgt  (Lat.  viry% 
a  twig). 

(«)  2  Bl.  Com.  366  ;  4  &  5  Vict,  c  35 

(/)  4  &  5  Vict  c.  35. 

(g)  S.  87. 

(/i)  S.  88. 

(i)  Ca  Litt  62». 

(j)  S.  89. 
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the  roll  of  the  manor,  and  then  to  have  the  force  of  a 
presentment,  which  (k)  is  no  longer  essential  to  the 
vaUdity  of  the  admission  of  any  person. 

The  lord  is  bound  to  observe  the  confidence  on 
which  the  estate  was  surrendered  to  him,  and  can,  if 
necessary,  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  writ  of  mandor- 
mtu  from  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  follows,  from  the  above,  that  a  surrender  has 
become  practically  a  mode  of  conveyance,  of  which  an 
admittance  is  only  the  formal  completion,  and  conse- 
quently admittance,  when  made,  dates  back  to  the 
time  of  the  surrender.  The  admittance  follows  the 
form  of  the  surrender  as  to  the  estate  conferred,  the 
formal  part  consisting  in  the  delivery  by  the  steward 
to  the  tenant  of  the  customary  symbol  of  admittance. 
The  tenant  is  also,  in  strictness,  bound  to  take  an  oath 
of  fealty  on  admittance,  but  this  is  now  invariably 
respited,  an  entry  to  that  effect  being  at  the  same 
time  made  on  the  court  roll. 

The  statute  of  Charles  the  Second  which  abolished  Incidents  of 
military  tenures  (Z)  having  expressly  excepted  copy-^ute^ 
holds  from  its  operation,  the  lord  is  still  entitled  to  a 
fine  on  the  admittance  of  every  new  tenant ;  but  since  Fines  on 
the  fine  only  becomes  due  by  reason  of  admittance,  he     ®°***®"* 
is  not  entitled  to  it  until  after  admittance  (tn),  except 
in  manors  where  there  is  a  special  custom  to  the  con- 
trary.    He  is,  moreover,  bound  to  admit  the  person 
entitled,  although  the  amount  of  the  fine  may  be  in 
dispute  (n),  that  being  a  matter  which  can  be  pro- 
perly set^tled  afterwards ;  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  the  proper  person  to  be  admitted,  the  lord  is  bound 
to  admit  all  persons  who  claim ;  as  otherwise  he  would 


ik)  a  9a 

(2)  12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 

(m)  R.  V.  Hendon,  2  T.  R.  484 ;  Oraham  v.  Sime,  I  East,  632. 

(n)  R.  ▼.  WeUeiUy,  2  £.  &  B.  924. 
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be  taking  upon  himself  the  decision  of  the  conflicting 
claims  (o). 

Amount  of  fine  The  amount  of  the  fine  to  be  paid  is  primd  facu 
castom.  ^^  uncertain,  and  must  partly  depend  upon  the  custom 
of  the  manor.  Until  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  courts 
do  not  appear  to  have  imposed  any  restriction  on  a 
But  cuBtom  custom  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fine.  In  that  reign, 
reaftonable.  however,  it  was  decided  that  the  amount  of  the  fine 
Rule  aa  to  must  be  reasonable  (p).  And  it  appears  to  have  been 
oaadmisrion    gradually  assumed  that  no  fine  for  the  admission  of 

JoKiT*  »  si^gl®  *«^a^*  ^  one  tenement  should  exceed  the 
tenement.  amount  of  two  years'  improved  value  of  the  land, 
that  is,  the  value  of  the  land  after  making  a  deduction 
of  the  annual  amount  necessary  to  keep  the  premises 
in  repair  (j).  This  rule,  after  some  little  fluctuation 
of  opinion,  is  now  firmly  established  (r),  but  it  applies 
only  to  cases  where  the  lord  is  bound  to  admit,  and 
where  he  is  entitled  to  a  fine  on  the  admittance  of 
every  new  tenant.  If  the  admittance  is  voluntary,  the 
lord  may  make  any  bargain  he  pleases. 

The  lord  can-        If  a  copyhold  tenement  is  surrendered  by  a  tenant 

SdmHSnoe  of*  ^^  favour  of  a  purchaser,  the  lord  has  no  right,  except 

a  purchaser.     \yj  virtue  of  a  Special  custom,  to  compel  the  purchaser 

to  be  admitted  and  thus  make  himself  liable  to  the 

payment  of  a  fine.     For  the  lord's  right  to  a  fine  on 

alienation  only  arises  upon  an  actual  transfer  of  his 

tenant's  land,   and   not  upon  a  mere    agreement  to 

transfer,  to  which  alone  a  surrender  without  admittance 

Rule  where  a   amounts  in  law.     But  if  the  tenant  dies,  the  case  is 

copy  o  er      different.     For  in  that  event,  the  lord  is  entitled  to 

have  on  the  manor  roll  a  new  tenant,  capable  of  per* 

forming  the  services  due  in  respect  of  the  tenement  in 

question,  and  he  has  also  a  right  to  a  fine  when  that 


(o)  R.  V.  Eexham,  5  A.  &  £.  559. 

(p)  Ja4:kman  v.  Hoddetdon,  Gro.  Eliz.  351. 

(9}  Richardton  v.  Kenntf  5  Man.  &  Gr.  485. 

(r)  Willowe**  Catt,  13  Rep.  i ;  Grant  v.J^«t^,*2  Doug.  722,  7220. 
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tenant  is  admitted.     As  a  general  role,  the  heir  or 

devisee  of  a  copyholder  cannot  be  compelled  to  be 

admitted  to  the  estate  of  his  ancestor  or  testator,  but 

may,  if  he  prefers,  forfeit  the  estate  instead.     The  lord  ProoUmation. 

is,  however,  permitted  to  take  measures  in  order  to 

force  him  to  decide  which  course  he  will  adopt.     With 

this  object  the  lord  may,  on  the  decease  of  any  tenant, 

make  proclamation  for  the  person  entitled  to  his  estate 

to  come  in  and  be  admitted  to  it.     This  proclamation 

must  be  made  at  three  consecutive  courts,  and  all  the 

customary  ceremonies  must  be  strictly  observed  (s). 

Jf,  after  due  proclamation,  no  one  appears  in  order  to 

be  admitted,  the  lord  is  entitled  to  seize  the  lands.  Seizure,  abgo- 

either  absolutely,  if  there  is  a  custom  to  that  efiFect  (f),  ^  **'  ?<«>«*' 

or  else  qtumsquej  that  is,  until  some  person  comes  to 

be  admitted. 

A  custom  to  seize  absolutely  was  never  good  as  Protection 
against  an  heir  beyond  seas,  nor  against  married  S^Jute^  per- 
women,  infants,  or  lunatics,  who  from  their  position  are  ^^*^!^^^ 
incapable  of  being  admitted  (u).  As  to  them,  it  is 
now  enacted  by  the  1 1  Geo.  IV.  and  I  Wm.  IV.,  c.  65 
(following  the  9  Geo.  L,  c.  29),  that  infante,  married 
women,  or  lunatics  may  be  represented,  for  the  purpose 
of  admittance  to  copyhold  estates,  by  their  guardians, 
attorneys,  or  committees,  and  (v)  that  the  lord  may, 
if  necessary,  appoint  such  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
admittance:  after  their  admittance,  the  lord's  fines 
may  (w)  be  demanded  by  a  notice  in  writing,  and  if 
they  are  not  paid,  he  may  seize  until  payment,  but  he 
must,  upon  demand,  render  quarterly  accounts  of  his 
receipts,  and  (ps)  when  the  amount  due  for  the  fines  is 
satisfied,  he  is  to  deliver  up  possession ;  moreover  (y), 


(«)  Baver  r.  Truetnan,  i  B.  &  Ad.  736. 
(0  I>0€  Y.'ffellier,  3  T.  R.  162. 
(«)  Leehford't  Cote,  8  Rep.  99*. 
(»)  S.  5. 
{w)  S.  6. 
(*)  S.  7. 

(y)  S.  9. 
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the  estates  of  the  above  persons  are  not  to  be  liable 
to  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  fines  or  refusal  to 
appear  and  be  admitted. 

Admitunoe  In  some  manors  there  is  a  custom  by  which  the 

where  there  is  ^^^  ^f  a  copyholder  who  has  died  intestate  can  be 
a  special         compelled  to  come  in  and  be  admitted,  and  such  a 

cttstom.  *  ,   ' 

custom  is  good,  and  in  that  case  the  heir  must  pay  the 
proper  fine :  the  same  rule  would  probably  apply  also 
to  a  devisee,  if  there  were  any  custom  compelling  him 
to  be  admitted  (z). 

Amount  of  fine      The  rule  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fine  payable  on 

speciAl  oues.    the  admission  of  a  single  tenant  to  one  tenement  has 

On  admittance  been  already  stated.     If  there   are  more  tenements 

tenements.       than  One,  held  by  different  services,  the  lord  is  entitled 

to  a  fine  for  each,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  assess  the  amount 

of  each  fine  separately  (a),  but  if  undivided  tenements 

forming  separate  fees  are  afterwards  reunited  in  one 

person,  the  lord  is  entitled  to  one  fine  only. 

On  admittance  If  there  is  more  than  one  tenant  to  be  admitted,  the 
on  "^Mmt?"  lord  is  entitled  to  a  fine  in  respect  of  each,  but  if  the 
tenants  only  make  up  one  fee,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
tenant  for  life  and  remainder-man,  or  of  joint-tenants, 
or  co-parceners  (J),  only  one  admission  is  necessary, 
although  the  amount  of  the  fine  may  be  greater  than 
on  the  admission  of  a  single  tenant  (c).  If  one  of 
several  joint-tenants  is  admitted,  his  admittance  is 
that  of  all  the  other  joint-tenants,  who  become,  conse- 
quently, thereupon  bound  to  pay  the  customary  fine  (rf). 

Tenant  for  life      It  does  not  appear  to  be  certain  what  fine  the  lord 
man!*™*"'  ^^  ^^  entitled  to,  in  the  absence  of  custom,  on  the  ad- 
mission of  a  tenant  for  life  and  remainder-man  (e). 

(g)  I  Wat  Cop.  290  n. 

(a)  Hobart  t.  ffatnmond,  4  Repi  27^ ;  Orani  v.  Aide,  2  Doug.  722. 

(6)  JL  T.  BontaU,  3  B.  &  C.  173. 

(c)  Pitek  y.  Studdeiff  4  Rep.  22^. 

{d)  See  Bence  v.  Oilpin,  L.  R.  3  Ex.  76. 

(f)  Scriv.  Cop.  1 6a 
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TVliere  there   is   a  cnstom,  the  fine  payable  by  the 

remamder-man  is  nsaally  one  half  of  that  payable  by 

the  tenant  for  life  (/).     In  the  case  of  joint-tenants,  Joint-tenAnts. 

the  rale  is  that  the  lord  is  entitled  to  a  single  fine  for 

the  first  tenant,  one-half  of  that  for  the  second,  one- 

fourth  for  the  third,  and  so  on,  by  which  means  the 

total  amount  of  the  fine  can  never  quite  amount  to 

four  years'  value  of  the  land  {g). 


It  was   formerly  necessary  for    a  copyholder  who  Heirordeyigee 

Dftd- 
copy- 


wished  to  dispose  of  his  estate  by  will  first  to  surrender  mitted^ 


it  to  the  lord  to  the  uses  of  his  (the  copyholder's)  will,  bolder, 
and  then  to  make  his  will,  naming  the  devisee,  or  the 
person  who  was  to  carry  out  the  intentions  expressed 
in  the  will.  A  surrender  to  the  use  of  the  copyholder's 
will  was  a  matter  of  right,  without  any  special  custom, 
but  unless  it  were  done,  no  devise  of  his  estate  could 
be  efiectnal.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  law  on 
this  point  has  been  altered  by  the  5  5  Geo.  III.,  c.  192,  ^ 
and  the  7  Wm.  IV.  and  i  Vict.,  c.  26,  but  the  latter 
Act,  in  order  to  prevent  the  power  of  devising  copy- 
holds without  a  previous  surrender  from  operating  to 
the  prejudice  of  lords  of  manors,  further  provides  (A) 
that  when  the  devisee  of  an  unadmitted  testator  is 
admitted  to  copyholds,  the  same  fines  shall  be  paid  as 
would  have  been  payable  if  the  testator  himself  had 
previously  been  admitted.  Consequently,  on  such  an 
admission,  the  lord  is  entitled  to  a  double  fine,  and  in 
this  case  half  at  least,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  fine 
most  be  paid  before  the  new  tenant  can  claim  admit- 
tance (%). 

A  tenant  is  liable,  in  some  manors,  to  pay  a  fine  Finei  on 
on  every  change  of  the  lord,  and  also  on  obtaining  a®n"*®2cenc«' 
licence  to  demise  any  part  of  his  lands.     The  former  ^  d«nuM. 


(/)  I  Wat  Ckm.  374. 

{g)  WiUon  ▼.  ifoar^  10  A.  &  E.  236. 

(*)  S.  4. 

(»)  JL  T.  WUberton,  29  L.  T.  126. 
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custom  is  good  where  the  change  takes  place  by  the 
death  of  the  lord  (j),  but  not  otherwise.  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter,  the  rule  is  that,  in  the  absence  of 
custom,  a  copyholder  cannot  demise  his  land  for  more 
than  a  year,  unless  he  first  obtain  a  Ucence  from  his 
lord  (k) ;  otherwise  he  wiU  forfeit  his  estate,  and  cannot 
obtain  any  relief,  even  in  equity  (/).  There  is  no  rule 
of  law  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  amount  of  fine 
payable  on  a  licence  to  demise,  but  where  there  is  a 
custom  in  the  manor  regulating  that  amount,  both  the 
lord  and  the  tenant  are  bound  by  it  (m).  If,  however, 
there  is  no  custom,  the  lord  may  make  any  demand  he 
pleases ;  but  a  tendency  to  claim  exorbitant  fines,  and 
fhus  p;event  improvement  from  being  made  on  the 
land,  is,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  checked  by  various 
Acts  of  Parliament,  under  which  a  copyholder  can 
compel  the  lord  to  enfranchise  the  land  altogether. 

steward's  feea.  In  addition  to  the  payment  of  fines  to  the  lord,  the 
copyholder  is  liable  to  pay  fees  to  the  lord's  steward, 
whenever  the  services  of  this  officer  are  called  into 
requisition, — a  case  which  occurs  most  often  on  the 
admittance  of  a  new  tenant.  The  amount  of  the 
steward's  fee  is,  like  that  of  the  lord's  fines,  deter- 
mined by  the  custom  of  each  manor,  and  it  seems  that 
the  courts  will  not  interfere  to  regulate  the  occasions 
on  which  a  steward  is  entitled  to  fees,  that  point 
depending  entirely  on  the  custom  (n).  But  they  will 
not  allow  him  to  demand  an  unreasonable  amount  for 
any  fee  (o),  and  where  there  is  no  special  custom  on 
the  subject,  he  can  only  claim  a  sum  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  him  (/?). 


(j)  Lovfther  v.  Haw,  2  Bra  B.  C.  451. 
(k)  See  Keniy  v,  Richardson^  Cro.  Eliz.  728. 
\l)  Peachy  v.  Somertet,  Str.  447,  and,  with  notes,  2  L.  C.  1 100. 
(m)  See  Porphyry  v.  Legingham,  2  Keb.  344. 
(n)  Svana  v.  l/pther,  16  Mee  &  W.  675. 
(o)  See  Traheme  v.  Gardner,  5  E.  &  B.  913,  940. 
(f>)  Everett  v.  Olyii,  6  Taunt  425 ;  Trahernt  v.  Gardner,  5  £.  & 
B.  913. 
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We  have  already  seen  why  it  is  that  the  payment 
of  fines  is  still  one  of  the  incidents  of  copyhold 
tenure.  The  same  reason  makes  a  copyholder  liable 
to  those  other  burdens  which  we  are  about  to  enu* 
merate. 

The  first  to  be  mentioned  consists  of  those  pay-  Quit  rents, 
ments,  generally  known  as  Quit  Rents,  which  represent 
either  small  rents  originally  payable  by  the  tenants  of 
a  manor  according  to  agreement,  but  the  amount  of 
which  has  become  settled,  or  else  sums  which  have 
been  fixed  upon  by  the  lord  and  the  tenant  as  a 
compensation  for  those  personal  and  other  services 
to  which  the  former  was  anciently  entitled.  Quit 
rents  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  lord  unless  he  can 
show  that  they  have  been  paid  immemorially  and 
without  variation  (q).  Another  relic  of  the  old  system  Heriot  custom, 
of  tenures  is  the  right  which  the  lord  has,  in  certain 
manors,  to  receive  Heriots  from  his  tenants.  This  is 
a  custom  whereby  the  lord  is  entitled,  on  the  death 
of  a  tenant,  to  claim  some  personal  chattel  belonging 
to  the  deceased,  or,  occasionally,  a  fixed  sum  of  money 
instead.  This  custom  would  seem,  in  the  case  of  free  Origin  of  the 
tenants,  to  have  been  substituted  for  a  still  older  °^*^"*" 
enstom,  whereby  the  lord  was  entitled,  on  the  death  of 
a  tenant,  to  claim  the  military  weapons  of  the  latter ; 
in  the  case  of  villein  tenants,  it  appears  to  have  grown 
out  of  a  favour  accorded  to  them  by  the  lord,  who  con- 
tented himself  with  taking  their  best  chattel  instead  of 
seizing  all  their  goods,  as  he  might  lawfully  have  done, 
seeing  that  the  villeins  themselves  were  his  property  ; 
and  as  the  villeins  became  gradually  emancipated,  this 
custom  grew  to  be  a  fixed  right. 

This  form  of  heriot  was  called  Heriot  Custom,  in  Distinguished 
order  to   distinguish  it  from   Heriot   Service,   which  Mr^cor"**' 
was  in  fact  only  a  reservation,  in  favour  of  the  lord, 

{q)  Scriv.  Cop.  208. 
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of  a  chattel,  instead  of  money,  by  way  of  rent.  A 
When  herioi  heriot  by  cudtom  can  only  be  claimed  where  the  lord 
CAQ  be  claimed.  ^^^^  show  an  immemorial  usage  for  its  payment,  and 
is  only  due  on  the  death  of  a  tenant  who  is  solely 
seised  of  his  fee.  Consequently,  when  a  number  of 
persons  make  up  one  tenant,  as  in  the  case  of  joint- 
tenants  or  co-pcurceners,  no  heriot  is  payable  until 
the  death  of  the  last  survivor  of  them.  And  although 
if  land  held  by  one  tenant  is  given  by  him  to  several 
persons,  to  take  as  tenants  in  common,  each  of  them 
must  pay  a  separate  heriot ;  yet  if  the  same  property  is 
afterwards  re-united  in  one  person,  the  lord  becomes 
again  entitled  to  one  heriot  only  (r).  But  even  where 
there  is  one  tenant,  a  heriot  is  payable  in  respect  of 
every  distinct  tenement,  except  in  manors  where  there 
is  a  special  custom  to  the  contrary  (a). 

Bights  of  lord       The  distinction  between  freehold  and  copyhold  tenure 

And  teiiuit  M.I.  1  11*  «■  j_     J 1  1   J  ■ 

to  timber  and  ^  ^^^  strongly  marked  m  questions  as  to  the  relative 
minerals  rights  of  the  lord  and  of  his  tenants,  with  respect  to 
the  timber  or  minerals  which  are  on  or  under  the 
tenant's  land.  For  whereas  in  freeholds  a  tenant  in 
fee  has  an  absolute  dominion  over  such  property,  the 
contrary  rule  prevails  in  copyholds.  We  know  that 
a  copyholder  is,  in  contemplation  of  law,  only  a  tenant 
at  will  of  his  lands,  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
his  lord.  He  is,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  custom, 
in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a  tenant  at  will  of  fr'ee- 
holds,  being  unable  to  do  any  act  which  amounts  to  a 
committal  of  waste,  such  as  cutting  down  timber  or 
opening  mines.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lord  cannot, 
without  a  custom,  do  any  of  these  acts.  For  his  entry 
on  the  tenant's  land  for  such  a  purpose  WQuld,  if  law- 
ful, have  the  efiFect  of  determining  the  tenancy  at 
will  (^),  and,  as  has  been  already  explained,  the  copy- 


(r)  Oarland  v.  JekyU,  2  Bing.  273  ;  HoUoway  ▼.  Berkeley,  9  Dow  & 
Ry-  83,  overrulinff  AUree  v.  ScuU,  6  East,  476. 
(«)  See  Scriv.  Cop.  219. 
(t)  See  Heydon  and  SmUh*s  Com,  13  Bep.  67. 
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holder's  tenancy,  although  nominally  at  will,  cannot 
be  determined  at  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  his  lord. 
If,  then,  there  is  a  custom  authorising  either  the  lord  in  the  absence 
or  the  tenant  to  cut  timber  or  open  mines  on  the  land  neither  can  cut 
of  the  latter,  that  custom  is  good  (u),  except  where  ^^^  or  open 
the  tenant's  estate  is  merely  one  for  life  (v)  or  pour 
anire  vie  (w) ;  but  failing  its  existence,  neither  party 
can  exercise  such  rights  without  the  consent  of  the 
other.  This  point  was  first  settled  with  reference  to 
the  opening  of  mines.  In  an  early  case  (x),  the  lord 
of  a  manor  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  one  of  his  tenants  from  con- 
tinuing to  work  a  copper  mine,  newly  opened  by  the 
tenant.  The  court  sent  the  case  to  a  Court  of  Law 
for  trial  before  a  jury,  who  found  that  the  tenant's  acts 
had  not  been  authorised  by  any  custom  of  the  manor. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  therefore  decided  that  neither 
the  tenant  without  the  consent  of  the  lord,  nor  the 
lord  without  the  consent  of  the  tenant,  could  dig  in 
a  new  mine.  This  rule  was  subsequently  extended  to 
a  case  where  the  lord  sought  to  abstract  minerals  from 
under  his  tenant's  land  by  driving  a  shaft  from  adjoin- 
ing land  of  his  own  (y).  A  decision  consistent  with 
the  above  was  afterwards  arrived  at  in  the  Court  of 
King^s  Bench,  on  an  action  by  a  copyholder  against 
his  lord,  for  entering  upon  the  lands  in  the  tenant's 
possession  and  there  digging  for  coal  (2;). 

A  distinction  was  at  one  time  sought  to  be  made 
between  the  cutting  of  trees  and  the  opening  of  mines, 
on  the  ground  that  minerals  need  not  be  worked  at 
any  particular  time,  whereas  timber,  if  not  cut  when 
ripe,  would  rot  away  and  be  wasted  (a).     But  it  is 


(u)  StMing  y.  Gotnal,  Cro.  Eliz.  629. 

(v)  Pawd  ▼.  Peacock,  Cro.  Jac.  30. 

(w)  Mardiner  v.  Ellcott,  2  T.  R  746. 

(x)  Winchetter  v.  Knight,  1  P.  W.  406,  407. 

ip)  Lewis  T.  Branthvaithe,  2  B.  &  Ad.  437. 

is)  Bourne  ▼.  Taylor,  10  East,  189. 

(a)  See  Athmtad  ▼.  Banger,  Salk.  638. 
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now  clearly  settled  that  the  courts  will  not  attend  to 
any  consideration  of  this  kind  (&).  A  copyholder  may, 
however,  without  being  authorised  by  any  custom, 
work  mines  or  quarries  which  have  been  already  law- 
fully  opened  upon  his  land.  He  is  also  entitled  by 
the  custom  of  most  manors  to  estovers,  and  would 
seem  to  be  entitled  to  them  of  common  right,  apart 
from  any  custom,  since  he,  unlike  an  ordinary  tenant 
at  will,  is  bound  to  keep  his  premises  in  repair  (c). 


Rights  of  com- 
mon. 


In  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  it  was  stated  that 
the  lord  who  obtained  the  grant  of  a  manor  from  the 
Crown  ordinarily  allowed  part  of  it  to  remidn  unen- 
closed, in  order  that  it  might  serve  as  grazing  ground 
for  the  cattle  of  himself  or  of  his  tenants,  or  as  wood 
or  marsh  land,  wherein  his  tenants  were  permitted  to 
cut  turf  or  to  take  timber  for  repairs.  Long-con- 
tinued custom  has,  in  most  manors,  turned  these  pri- 
vileges of  the  tenants  into  rights,  subject  however  to 
such  modifications  as  have  also  become  customary; 
and  these  rights,  being  shared  by  all  the  tenants 
together  with  the  lord,  have  acquired  the  name  of 
Rights  of  Common. 


Ordinary 
meaning  of 
term. 

Common  of 
piscary. 

Common  of 
turbary. 

Common  of 
estovers. 


A  right  of  common,  in  its  most  usual  acceptation, 
signifies  a  right  of  pasture  for  cattle,  but  the  term  is 
also  applied  to  rights  of  fishing  (common  of  piscary), 
of  cutting  turf  (common  of  turbary),  and  of  taking 
timber  for  repairs  (common  of  estovers).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  the  tenants  may  have  a  customaiy 
right  to  dig  on  the  lord's  waste,  and  to  remove  thence 
soil  or  gravel. 


Rights  of  com-  These  customs  are  founded  on  prescription,  that  is, 
founded  on  on  the  presumption  of  law  that  a  right  which  has  been 
presonption.    ©xercised  from  time   immemorial  was   originally  ac- 


(h)  WhUechurch  y.  ffUwofihy,  19  Ves.  212,  and  4  Mau.  &  SeL  34a 
(c)  See  Heydcm  and  Smith's  Cfate,  13  Rep.  67  ;  Ead  v.  Harding,  Cra 
Eliz.  498. 
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qnired  by  mefhiis  of  a  grant  from  the  then  lord  of  the 
manor  to  his  tenants  (d).  But  the  courts  will  not  Hence  must  be 
support  any  alleged  right  which  is  unreasonable,  for 
they  will  decline  to  believe  that  it  could  ever  have 
been  granted.  For  instance,  they  have  reftised  to 
presume  a  grant  under  which  the  tenants  of  a  manor 
claimed  to  exclude  the  lord  altogether  from  the 
waste  (e),  and,  conversely,  have  held  customs  to  be 
bad  under  which  the  lord  claimed  to  make  long 
leases  of  the  whole  of  the  waste  (/),  or  to  enclose  it 
entirely  at  his  pleasure  (^),  since  such  privileges  on 
his  part  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
commonable  rights  in  his  tenants.  The  lord  of  a 
manor  is,  however,  empowered  by  the  Statute  of  Mer- 
ton  (h)  to  enclose  the  waste,  provided  he  leaves  suffi- 
cient for  the  tenant's  pasture  (t),  and  a  custom  for 
him  to  grant  part  of  it  with  the  consent  of  his  ten- 
ants (j)  is  good,  as  is  also  one  enabling  him  to  dig 
for  clay  or  minerals  in  the  waste,  both  for  his  own 
use  and  for  the  purpose  of  sale  (A;),  even  though  he 
may  thereby  not  leave  sufficient  pasturage  for  the 
tenant's  cattle  (Z). 

We  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  copy-  Curtesy  and 
holder's  estate,  apart  from  any  rights  of  the  lord,  j^  "«  ^c  • 
will  be  recollected  that  an  estate  of  inheritance  in 
freehold  land  is,  in  certain  cases,  subject  to  the  inci- 
dents of  curtesy  and  dower.  These  are  reproduced, 
with  some  variations,  in  copyholds,  but  both  their 
existence  and  their  peculiar  form  depend  upon,  and 
are  regulated   by,  the    custom    of  each    manor    (m). 

{d)  See  OeUewarcPs  Cote,  6  Rep.  59^ 
\e)  Co.  Litt.  122* ;  Hopkina  v.  Rohinnn^  I  Mod.  74. 
(/)  Badger  v.  Ford,  3  B.  &  Aid.  153. 
ii)  Arle/t  V.  FUii,  7  K  &  C.  346,  365. 
(A)  20  Hen.  Ill  c  4. 
(t)  See  Bftts  t.  Thomson,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  732. 
(i )  Sled  ▼.  PriekeUf  2  Stark,  463,  470. 

{k)  ffaU  r.  Brymm,  4  Ch.  D.  667  ;  see  also  RobiTUon  ▼.  Duleep  Sing, 
11  Ch.  D.  798. 
(0  BattMon  y,  Oreen,  5  T.  R.  41 1. 
(m)  See  Browns  Case,  4  Rep.  2X^ 
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No  curtesy 
ezoept  by 
custom. 


Birth  of  issue 
not  always 
necessary. 


Curtesy  in 

equitable 

estates. 


Thus,  there  can  be  no  curtesy  in  such  an  estate  except 
by  custom  (n),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is 
a  custom,  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  the  husband 
should  have  had  issue  bom  to  him,  and  it  would  even 
seem  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  birth  of  issue  is  in 
any  case  essential  (0).  A  husband  may  also  have  an 
estate  by  curtesy,  where  his  wife  has  had  an  equitable 
estate  of  inheritance  in  copyholds,  except  in  cases 
where  the  wife's  estate  has  been  given  to  her  entirely 
for  her  separate  use,  and  she  has  disposed  of  it  by 
deed  or  will  (p). 


Freebench  de< 
pends  upon 
custom. 


May  be  de- 
feated by  bus- 
band's  sur- 
render. 


Dower  is  more  generally  known  in  copyholds  as 
Freebench.  It  only  exists  when  sanctioned  by  cus- 
tom (q),  by  which  also  it  is  regulated.  The  widow's 
right  to  freebench  does  not,  except  in  some  special 
cases  (r),  attach  to  any  land  other  than  that  of  which 
her  husband  died  seised  (s).  Hence,  any  surrender 
made  by  him  vrill  bar  her  right  to  freebench,  although 
the  surrenderee  may  not  be  admitted  until  after  the 
husband's  death  (t),  since,  as  previously  mentioned, 
admittance,  when  it  takes  place,  dates  back  to  the 
time  of  the  corresponding  surrender.  This  rule 
formerly  applied  to  the  case  of  a  surrender  to  the  use 
of  the  husband's  will.  And  now  that  the  Wills  Act  (u) 
has  made  a  surrender  to  the  use  of  a  will  unnecessary, 
a  simple  devise  of  copyholds  vrill  deprive  the  testator's 
wife  of  her  dower  in  them  (v).  A  wife  is  not  entitled  to 
dower  out  of  copyholds  to  which  her  husband  had  not 
been  admitted,  although  they  had  been  surrendered 
to  his  use  (w).     It  would  seem  that  the  Dower  Act 


(n)  ]i%vet;*8  Can,  4  Rep.  2a>>.     The  word  ''cannot"  is  evidently 
omitted  in  the  report 

(0)  See  2  Wat  Cop.  74 ;  Soriv.  Cop.  71. 

(p)  Cooper  V.  Macdonaldy  7  Ch.  D.  288. 

(9)  Skaw  V.  Thompton,  4  Rep.  30^. 

(r)  See  Doe  v.  Owinnell,  I  Q.  B.  682. 

(t)  Benton  t.  ScoU,  4  Mod.  251 ;  Godwin  v.  Wintmort,  2  Atk.  525, 526. 

(t)  Powdrdl  ▼.  Joneif  l8  Jur.  iiii. 

(«)  7  Wm.  IV.  and  i  Vict,  c  26. 

(v)  Laeeif  ▼.  IliU,  L.  R  19  £q   346. 

(v)  Smith  y.  Adams,  18  Jur.  968. 
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(z)  does  not  apply  to  copyholds  (y).  But  a  widow  who 
has  had  any  other  provision  made  for  her  out  of  her 
husband's  lands  will  be  compelled  to  choose  between 
that  and  her  dower  (z). 

We  come  next  to  the  alienation  of  the  copyholder's  Alienation  of 
estate,  which  may  be  either  involuntary,  as  where  it  is  holdw^sestRte. 
taken  for  payment  of  his  debts  or  is  forfeited  to  his 
lord ;  or  voluntary,  as  when  he  disposes  of  it  during 
his  lifetime  or  by  his  will. 

Copyholds  could  not  formerly  be  extended  under  a 
writ  of  elegit  for  non-payment  of  the  tenant's  debts. 
Now,  however,  the  i  &  2  Vict.,  c.  no,  has  (a)  ex- judgmenti. 
pressly  included  lands  and  hereditaments  of  copyhold 
or  customary  tenure  amongst  those  which  may  be 
taken  in  execution  under  such  a  writ,  but  provides 
that  the  party  to  whom  any  copyhold  or  customary 
lands  shall  be  delivered  in  execution  shall  be  liable, 
and  is  thereby  required,  to  make,  perform,  and  render 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  other  person  entitled,  all 
such  and  the  like  payments  and  services  as  the  person 
against  whom  such  execution  shall  be  issued  would 
have  been  bound  to  make,  perform,  and  render,  in  case 
such  execution  had  not  issued ;  and  that  the  party  so 
suing  out  such  execution,  and  to  whom  any  such  copy- 
hold or  customary  lands  shall  have  been  so  delivered 
in  execution,  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  the  same  until 
the  amount  of  such  payments  and  the  value  of  such 
services,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  the  judgment,  shall 
have  been  levied. 

Forfeiture  of  a  copyholder's  land  is  incurred  if  he,  Forfeiture. 
without  licence  from  his  lord,  and  unauthorised  by 
custom,  commits  on  his  land  any  act  of  waste,  either 


(«)  3  &  4  Wm.  rv.  c.  105. 

(y)  P&wd/rtU  ▼.  JonUy  18  Jur.  ill  I,  1 1 12. 
\z)  Walker  ▼.  Walker,  i  Yes.  54. 
(a)  S.  II. 
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voluntary  or  permissive  (6),  or  if  he,  under  aimikr 
circumstances,  demise  his  land  for  more  than  one 
year  (c) ;  but  a  copyholder  may  safely  make  a  lease  for 
one  year,  with  an  agreement  to  renew  it  the  next  year, 
and  so  on,  for  this  passes  no  interest  greater  than  that 
for  one  year. 

Wiilg  of  copy-       We  have  already  seen  that  a  voluntary  alienation 
holds.  ^f  j^  Ye^^i  by  a  copyholder  requires,  if  made  by  some 

instrument  other  than  a  will,  a  previous  surrender  to 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  that  the  same  formalities 
were  formerly  essential  to  the  devise  of  a  legal  interest 
in  copyholds.  An  equitable  interest  in  copyholds 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  a  surrender,  excepting  an 
equitable  estate  tail  and  the  equitable  estate  of  a 
married  woman,  for  which  special  provisions  have  been 
made  by  the  Fines  and  Recoveries  Abolition  Act  (d). 
Hence  an  equitable  interest  in  an  estate  which  can  be 
disposed  of  by  will  always  passed  by  will  without  a 
previous  surrender  (e),  and  it  followed  that  the  devisee 
of  such  an  interest  could  also  devise  it  without  a 
surrender  (/).  And  now  the  Wills  Act  {g)  has  made 
a  surrender  to  the  use  of  a  vrill  unnecessary  in  all 
cases  where  it  was  only  a  matter  of  form  (h).  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  will  of  copyholds  is  now 
similar  to  one  of  freeholds ;  but  a  remark  may  be  made 
here  as  to  the  best  form  of  devise,  where  it  is  desired 
that  the  property  should  be  sold  immediately  after 
the  testator's  death. 

Devise  on  tnut      A  devise  to  trustees  on  trust  for  sale  will  give  them 

foriale.  ^^  estate  in  joint-tenancy,  and  we  have  seen  that  a 

larger    fine  is  payable    on  the  admittance  of  joint- 

(6)  Cl\fton  ▼.  MoUneux^  4  Rep.  2*jK 

(e)  EoBt  V.  Harding^  Cro.  Eliz.  498 ;  Peachy  y.  Somenet,  Sir.  447. 
(d)  3  &  4  Wm.  rV.  c.  74,  88.  50,  9a 
(«)  Tvffntl  V.  Pagt^  2  Atk.  37. 
(/)  PhiUip*  V.  PkiUipa,  I  My.  &  K.  649. 
{g)  7  Wm.  IV.  and  I  Vict.  c.  26,  s.  3. 

{h)  See  Dot  V.  BartU,  5  B.  &  Aid.  492 ;  Bdwardi  y.  Champion^  3  De 
6.  M.  &  6.  202. 
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tenants  than  on  that  of  a  single  tenant  (i).  It  is  true 
that  this  difficulty  may  be  partly  overcome  by  making 
all  the  trustees  except  one  disclaim  before  exercising 
any  act  of  ownership  over  the  estate  (J),  for  in  such 
a  case  the  lord  is  bound  to  admit  that  one  on  payment 
of  a  single  fine  (k).  But  it  will  still  be  necessary  to 
pay  a  second  fine  on  the  admittance  of  the  purchaser. 
The  better  plan,  therefore,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  for 
the  testator  to  devise  the  estate  to  such  uses  as  the 
trustees  of  his  will  shall  appoint ;  they  may  then  sell 
without  being  admitted,  and  the  lord  must  admit 
their  vendee  on  payment  of  a  single  fine  (J),  It  is  to 
be  noticed  that  this  plan  cannot  be  adopted  where  the 
estate  is  not  to  be  sold.  It  is  well  settled  that  the 
will  of  a  copyholder  is  nothing  more  than  a  direction 
to  the  lord  as  to  the  person  who  is  to  be  admitted  into 
the  tenancy  (m),  and  that  on  his  death  his  estate  de- 
scends to  his  heir,  subject  to  the  right  of  his  devisees 
to  be  admitted.  Consequently,  if  his  devisees  are  not 
trustees,  and  choose  to  disclaim  the  benefits  conferred 
on  them  by  the  will,  the  heir  has  a  right  to  be 
admitted  on  payment  of  a  single  fine  (n).  But  if  the 
devisees  are  trustees  the  case  is  difierent;  for  under 
such  circumstances,  unless  the  trustees  disclaim  their 
trust  altogether,  the  lord  cannot  be  compelled  to  admit 
the  heir  (o),  although  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  seise 
quxmsque  if  the  heir  is  willing  to  be  admitted  (/?). 

It  remains  to  add,  with  reference  to  this  part  of  Descent  of 
our  subject,  that  the  descent  of  copyholds  is,  in  the  ^^^^  ^ 
absence  of  custom,  the  same  as  that  of  fireeholds,  but 
there  is  often  some  custom  under  which  they  descend 

(t)  WUion  V.  Hoart,  lo  A.  &  £.  236. 
0' )  Benee  ▼.  GUmn,  L.  R.  3  Ex.  76. 
U)  WdUdnf  V.  Withers,  4  £.  &  B.  750. 
it)  Hclder  ▼.  PretUm,  2  Wil.  400 ;  J2.  v.  WtUon,  1 1  W.  R.  70. 
(m)  Qliu9  V.  Richardson,  9  Ha.  698,  701  ;  2  De  G.  M.  &  G.  658 ; 
Oariand  y.  Mead,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  441,  447. 
(«)  JL  Y.  WUion,  10  B.  &  C.  80. 
(o)  JL  r.  Garland,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  269. 
(p)  Garland  y.  Mead,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  441. 
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in  a  difierent  way  (q),  and  such  customs,  when  estab- 
lished, are  good. 

Enfranchise-         The  foregoing  remarks  will  have  made  it  apparent 
"**"  *  that  copyhold  tenure  is  by  no  means  so  advantageous 

to  a  tenant  as  freehold,  whilst  the  lord  is  often  much 
hampered  by  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
his    establishing    such    rights    as    he    has.       Various 
Statutes  relat-  Statutes  have  accordingly  been  passed  with  the  object 
chfsement^    of  giving  facilities  for  the  conversion  of  copyhold  into 
freehold  tenure ;  and  a  brief  notice  of  them  will  form 
the  concluding  part  of  this  chapter.     The  first  to  be 
Copyhold  Act,  noticed  is  the   Copyhold  Act,    1841    (r).     This  Act 
^  ^^'  commences  by  reciting  (s)  that  it  is  expedient  to  pro- 

vide the  means  for  an  adequate  compensation  for  the 
rents,  fines,  and  heriots  payable  to  the  lords  of  manors 
in  respect  of  lands  of  copyhold  and  customary  tenure, 
and  in  respect  of  other  lands  subject  to  such  payments, 
or   any   of  them,   and    for  facilitating  the  voluntary 
enfi*anchisement  of  such  lands,  and  for  improving  such 
Appoints  Copy-  tenure.     It   then   proceeds  (t)   to   appoint    Copyhold 
hoW  oommis-  Commissioners   (now   merged  in  the   Land   Commis- 
sioners (u))  for  superintending  its  working.    After  this 
came  various  sections  enabUng  agreements  to  be  made 
between  lords  of  manors  and  their  tenants,  in  meeting 
assembled,  for  the  commutation  of  the  lord's  rights  in 
respect  of  rents,  fines,  heriots,  and  timber;  but  these 
are   now  repealed   (v).     The   Act,   however,   contains 
other  provisions,  which  are  still  in  force,  for  enabling 
any  individual  tenant  to  firee  his  land  firom  the  various 
Indiyidualten-  burdens  before  enumerated ;  it  being  enacted  (w)  that 
rnto^^affree-^  ^*  ^^^^  ^  lawftil  for  the  lord  of  any  manor,  or  for  any 
ment  with  his  tenant  of  such  manor  (whatever  may  be  their  respec- 


{q)  See  Oarland  v.  Mead,  L.  R.  6  Q.  R  441. 
(r)  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  35. 
(»)  S  I. 

it)  a  2. 

(u)  45  k  46  Vict.  c.  38,  s.  48. 
(«)  37  &  38  Vict  0.  96,  s.  I. 
{w)  S.  52. 
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tive  interests),  to  enter  into  an  agreement,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Commissioners,  for  the  commutation  of 
the  lord's  rights  to  rents,  fines,  and  heriots,  or  of  any 
of  aach  rights  respectively,  and  any  other  of  the  lord's 
rights  affecting  the  land  which  shall  be  included  in 
such  agreement:  the  commntation  being  made  in 
consideration  of  a  rent-charge  and  of  a  fine,  or  of  a 
fine  alone. 

Besides  thus  alleviating  the  principal  inconveniences  Volantaiy  en- 
of  copyhold  tenure,  the  Act  provides  for  their  total  u™er  theAct. 
abolition.     For  it  further  enacts  (x)  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  lord  of  any  manor,  whatever  may  be 
his  estate  or  interest  therein,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioners,  at  any  time  afiber  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  to  enfranchise  all  or  any  of  the  lands  holden  of 
his  manor,  in  consideration  of  such  sums  of  money  as 
shall  be  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant  or  tenants 
whose  lands  shall  be  enfranchised ;  and  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  tenant,  whatever  may  be  his  estate 
or  interest,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners,  to 
accept  such  enfranchisement  on  the  terms  agreed  upon. 
This  is  followed  by  a  proviso  that  whenever  the  estate  Notice  to  be 
of  any  party  to   such   enfranchisement  shall  be  lessSJIJg/"^'^ 
than  an  estate  in  fee-simple  in  possession,  or  corre- 
sponding copyhold  or  customary  estate,  notice  shall  be 
given  to  the  other  parties  interested  in  the  estate, 
and  if  they  dissent  from  the  proposed  arrangement, 
the  Commissioners  are  to  withhold  their  consent  to  it 
nntU,  upon  further  inquiry,  they  shall  be  satisfied  that 
it  is  not  fairly  open  to  objection.     Provision  is  also 
made  {y)  for  the  distribution  of  the  enfranchisement  Diatribntion  of 
money,  or  of  the  liability  to  pay  it,  amongst  the  sue-  ment°money, 
cessive  lords  or  tenants  between  whom  the  acreement  *"^  ®'  liability 
is  made,  when  such  persons  have,  respectively,  limited 
interests   in   the  enfranchised   lands.     After  a  com- 


{x)  S.  56. 

(y)  Sfl.  73-78. 
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matation  of  the  lord's  rights  under  the  Act,  the  lands 
incladed  in  snch  commutation  are  to  be  held  and  con- 
Commuted       veyed  in  the  same  way  as  before  the  commutation  (z), 
■ubjecttoBamebut  they  are  to  cease  to  be  subject  to  any  customary 
•cent*ourteBy  °^^®  ^f  descent,  or  to  any  custom  relating  to  free- 
and  dower  m    beuch  or  curtesy,  and  are  instead  to  become  subject 
to  the  laws  relating  to  descents,  dower,  and  curtesy 
which  are,  for  the  time  being,  applicable  to  lands  held 
Enfranchiied    in  free  and  common  socage.     Lands  which  have  been 
wme  freehold,  enfranchised  under  the  Act  are  (a)  to  become  freehold, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  the  enfranchisement  con- 
sideration ;  but  nothing  contained   in  the  Act  is  to 
Tenants  not  to  operate    to  deprive   any  tenant  of  any   commonable 
commonable^    rights  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  in  respect  of  such 
"K*^^*  lands,  and  such  right  is  to  continue  notwithstanding 

that  the  lands  have  become  freehold. 

Copyhold  Act,      The  Copyhold  Act,  1841,  was  supplemented  by  the 
'  ^^  Copyhold  Act,  1843  (P)y  which  is  (c)  to  be  taken  and 

construed  as  a  part  of  it.  This  Act  says  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  previous  Act, 
Coniideration  any  enfranchisement  made  under  the  same  may  be 
ohisement.  made,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  consideration 
of  an  wrnual  rent  in  fee  charged  on  the  lands  eniran- 
chised ;  also  that,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the 
previous  Act,  any  commutation  or  enfranchisement 
made  under  the  same  may  be  made,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  for  the  consideration  of  a  conveyance  of  lands 
parcel  of  the  same  manor  as  the  lands  commuted  or 
enfranchised,  and  subject  to  the  same  uses  and  trusts 
as  the  lands  commuted  or  enfranchised  shall  be  subject 
to  at  the  time  of  such  commutation  or  enfranchise- 
ment, or  any  right  to  mines  or  minerals  in  or  under 
such  land,  or  any  right  to  waste  in  lands  belong- 
ing   to    such    manor.      It   (d)   also    dispenses    with 

(2)  S.  79. 

(a)  S.  81. 

(6)  6  &  7  Vict  c.  23. 

(tf)  S.  16. 

{d)  S.  13. 
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notice  of  an  intended  enfranchisement  being  given  to  Notice  nn- 
any  other  persons,  where  the  tenant  has  a  limited  q^^^'^s. 
interest,  provided  that  such  tenant  pays  the  whole 
cost  of  the  enfranchisement. 

Another  Act  (e)  extends  the  means  of  obtaining  Copyhold  Act, 
commutation    or   enfranchisement,    by   enacting    (/)  '  ^' 
that,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  already 
referred  to,  any  commutation  or  enfranchisement  may  Coniideration 
be  made,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  consideration  of  chiBement. 
a  conveyance  of  lands,  or  of  any  rights  to  mines  or 
minerals,  although  the  said  lands  or  the  said  rights 
to  mines  or  minerals,  so  to  be  conveyed,  shall  not  be 
parcel  of,  or  sitnate  in,  or  under,  the  lands  of  the  same 
manor  as  the  lands  so  to  be  coipmuted  or  enfranchised ; 
provided  the  C!onmiissioners  approve  of  the  arrangement 

These  three  statutes  only  contemplate  commutation 
or  enfranchisement  taking  place  by  the  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  lord  and  his  tenants,  but  the  next  Act 
which  we  have  to  notice  enables  either  party  to  compel 
the  other  to  enter  into  such  arrangement. 

This  is  the  Copyhold  Act,  1852  (g)y  which  enacts  (A)  Copyhold  Act, 
that,  at  any  time  after  the  next  admittance  to  any  lands  forcompnboiy 
which  shaU  take  place  on  or  after  the  i  st  of  July  1853,  ^""/^^     " 
in  consequence  of  any  surrender,  bargain  and  sale,  or 
assurance  thereof  (except  upon  a  mortgage,  in  cases 
where  the  mortgagee  is  not  in  possession),  or  in  con- 
sequence of  any  descent,  gift,  or  devise,  it  shall  be 
lawftd  for  the  tenant  so  admitted,  or  for  the  lord,  to 
require  and  compel  enfranchisement,  in  manner  men- 
tioned in  the  Act,  of  the  lands  to  which  there  shall 
have  been   such   admittance   as   aforesaid ;    provided, 
however,  that  no  such  tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 


{e)  7  A  8  Vict.  c.  55. 

(/)  a  5. 

ig)  15  ft  16  Vict  c.  51. 

{h)  a  I. 
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quire  such  enfranchisement  nntil  after  payment  or 
tender  of  the  fine  or  fines,  and  of  the  fees,  consequent 
on  such  admittance. 

Notice  to  be  The  Act  then  (i)  provides  for  notice  being  given  by 
Sesfring^en^^  ^li®  party  desiring  enfranchisement,  and  the  way  in 
franchigement.  ^hich  the  consideration  payable  to  the  lord  is  to  be 

Conaideration  _»    •      j  j    j»       x-l  n ±^  i*  xi_  j 

to  be  aMer-  ascertained,  and  for  the  confirmation  of  the  proceed- 
p^eecTinn  ^^8^  ^^  *^®  Commissioners  (J),  It  also  enacted  (k) 
approved  of  by  that,  at  any  time  after  a  heriot  had  become  payable 

the  OoxnxniB'         •«  <»iii  />iii 

sionere.  With   respect  to  any  freehold  or  customary  freehold 

Bxtingmsh.      lands  holden  of  manors  on  or  after  the  ist  of  July 

mentofhenota.     ^  .       ,,,,       i       /•<■<«. ii^  .1, 

1853,  1*  should  be  lawful  for  the  lord  or  the  tenant 

to  require  and  compel  the  extinguishment  of  all  such 

claim  to  heriots,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  lands 

subject  thereto,  in  the  same  way  as  if  such  lands  were 

copyhold.    This  section  of  the  Act  is  however  repealed, 

and  a  more  comprehensive  rule  introduced,  by  a  sub- 

Tenantii  not  to  sequent  Act  (Z).     Nothing  in  the  Act  is  to  deprive 

oomnKmaWe^^  any  tenant  of  any  commonable  rights  to  which  he  shall 

righti.  }jQ  entitled  in  respect  of  any  enfranchised  lands  (m), 

and  the  Act  is  not  to  extend  to  any  estate  or  rights 

Not  to  extend  of  any  lord  or  tenant  in  any  mines  or  minerals  within 

minmkwith.  Or  under  the  lands  enfranchised,  or  to  any  rights  of 

out  express      ^^v  or  other  easement,  or  to  any  riffhts  of  the  lord  in 

agreement.  •'  .       .  .  , 

Or  to  ease-  respect  of  holding  fairs,  or  his  rights  of  sportmg,  unless 
righu'orfairs,  ^*^  ^^^  express  consent  in  writing  of  such  lord  or 
or  of  sporting,  tenant  (n). 


Copyhold  Act,      This  Act  was  amended  by  the  Copyhold  Act,  1858  (0), 
Ex^tends  which  empowers  any  tenant  or  lord  of  any  copyhold 

powers  of  eom- lands  to  which  the  last  admittance  shall  have  taken 
franobisement.  place  before  the  I  St  of  July  1 8  5  3,  or  of  any  freehold  or 


(t)  Ss.  2-8. 

0)8.9. 
(k)  S.  27. 

(2)  21  &  22  Vict  e.  94,  8.  7. 

(m)  15  k  16  Vict  c  51,  s.  45. 

(fi)  &  4& 

(o)  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  94. 
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cnstomary  freehold  lands  in  respect  of  which  the  last 
heriot  shall  have  become  due  or  payable  before  the 
same  date,  to  require  and  compel  enfranchisement  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  Copyhold  Act,  1852  (p). 
It  also  provides  for  the  compolsory  extinguishment  of 
heriots  in  freehold  or  customary  freehold  lands  holden 
of  any  manor  (q)j  without  reference  to  the  time  when 
the  last  heriot  was  payable. 

The  effect  of  these  Acts  has  been  to  diminish,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  amount  of  land  held  by  copyhold 
tenure,  but  the  process  is,  as  might  be  expected,  very 
gradual,  and,  unless  the  Legislature  should  pass  some 
new  enactment  on  the  subject,  copyhold  tenure  seems 
likely  to  endure  for  many  years  to  come. 


(p)  a  6. 
(2)  s.  7. 


(     186     ) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF   THE   STATUTE   OF    USES. 

The  estates  to  which  our  attention  has  hitherto  been 
directed  are  those  which  give  their  owner  a  right  to 
the  present  possession  of  land.  There  are,  however, 
others  which,  although  existing  as  estates,  and  thus 
giving  a  present  interest  in  land,  do  not  confer  a  right 
to  its  present  possession,  and  these  also  will  require 
our  consideration. 

But  since  much  of  the  law  relating  to  them  has 
reference  to  the  Statute  of  Uses  (a),  we  will  first  of 
all  devote  a  short  chapter  to  an  attempt  at  explaining 
this  famous  enactment. 

Introduction  of      In  the  earlier  times  of  our  legal  history,  the  person 

^*®''  who  had  the  seisin  of  land  was  the  only  one  known, 

or  thought  of,  as  having  any  immediate  estate  in  it. 

The  first  persons  to  introduce  a  distinction  between  a 

right  to  the  benefit  of  land  and  its  legal  ownership 

appear  to  have  been    the    foreign   ecclesiastics,   who 

wished  to  elude  the  statutes  against  mortmain,  which, 

as  we  know,  prohibited  the  religious  corporations  from 

holding   land.       They    consequently    endeavoured    to 

evade  the  law  by  having  conveyances  of  land  made 

to  some  third  person,  who  was  to  hold  it  for  their 

benefit    or    "use."      This    stratagem  was    very   soon 

15  Rio.  II.  0. 5.  frustrated  by  the    15  Ric.  11. ,  c.  5,  which  enacted,  in 

efiect,  that  all  lands  held  by  or  in  trust  for  religious 

houses,  without  licence  from  the   Crown,  should   be 

(a)  27  Hen.  VIII.  c  la 
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forfeited.    But  the   idea  of  secret  trusts  had  taken 
root,  and  the  numerous  forfeitures  for  treason  occa- 
sioned by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  caused  it  to  flourish. 
So  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
plan  of  conveying  land  to  uses  was  generally  adopted. 
A  use,  as  it  existed  before  the  Statute  of  Uses,  was  a  Definition  of  a 
right  to  receive  the  profits  of  land  of  which  the  legal  statute°of  *  * 
ownership  was  vested  in   some   other  person.      For^"«"* 
example,  if  A.   had  conveyed  land  to   B.   in   order 
that  the  latter  might  hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  C,  C. 
had  the  use  in  the  land  thus  held  in  trust  for  him. 
The  Common  Law  courts  rofused  to  recognise  uses.  Uses  not  re- 
and  consequently  left  a  person  who  had  a  use,  or,  as  c^mon  Law! 
he  was  called,  a  cestui  que  use^  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  good  faith  of  his  trustee.     But  besides  the  Com-  But  enforced 
mon   Law   courts,   there  had  existed  from   an   early  of^ch^oe^. 
period  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  professing  espe- 
cially to  administer  equity,  was  disposed  to  enforce 
rights  which  were  clearly  just,  although  they  might 
not  be  legal.     Thus  thero  came  to  be  two  kinds  of 
estates,  the  legal  estate  of  which  the  ostensible  owner 
was  alone  recognised  by  the  law,  and  the  equitable 
estate  of  the  cedui  que  usCj  which  was  the  peculiar 
&yourite  of  Equity. 

At  first,  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  Uees  not  eab- 
respect  of  uses,  wero  not  free  from  the  scruples  of  the  JJjg,  ^f  i  *^^ 
Common  Law,  and  from  the  considerations  arising  from 
the  laws  and  principles  of  tenure  (b) ;  but,  by  degrees, 
these  gave  way  to  more  liberal  views.     One  conse- 
quence was  that  land  held  to  uses  was  allowed  to  be, 
indirectly,  disposed  of  by  will,  although  a  devise  of 
land  (except  under  some  special  custom)  was  not,  at 
the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  permitted  by  law;  for 
the  use  in   it  might  be  devised,  and  the  Court  of 
Chancery  would  then  compel  the  legal  owner  to  con- 
vey the  land  to  the  devisee.     Uses  were,  moreover, 

(b)  I  Sand.  Uses,  5. 
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freed  from  the  restrictions  by  which  legal  estates  were 
hampered,  and  allowed  to  be  dealt  with  in  many  ways 
not  countenanced  by  the  law.  The  most  important 
of  these  was  the  employment  of  "  conditional  limita- 
tions," by  means  of  which  an  estate  of  freehold  might 
be  made  to  come  into  existence,  conditionally  on  the 
happening  of  some  fatnre  event ;  a  form  of  limitation 
which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  not,  at  that  time, 
possible  in  the  case  of  legal  estates. 

Resulting  use.  Besides  this,  the  Court  of  Chancery  not  only  recog- 
nised a  use  which  had  been  expressly  created,  but 
would,  in  some  cases,  allow  a  use  to  be  raised  by 
implication.  Thus,  if  a  man  had  covenanted  by  deed 
that  he  would,  in  consideration  of  natural  affection, 
stand  seised  of  land  in  trust  for  some  near  relative 
named  in  the  deed ;  or  if  he  had  agreed  to  sell  his 
estate,  and  had  received  the  purchase-money,  the  court 
would  hold  that  a  use  had  been  raised  in  favour  of  the 
relative  or  purchaser,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Objeofcions  io        This  System  of  secret  trusts  was  not  only  repugnant 

system  of  uses,  x.i  i»  *»j.ii  1^*1^1*  j         x*  j • 

to  the  policy  of  the  law,  which  favoured  notoriety  in 
the  transfer  of  land,  but  also  gave  many  opportunities 
to  the  owner  of  an  equitable  estate  to  avoid  just  claims 

statutes  of  upon  him.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  several  statutes, 
known  as  the  Statutes  of  Pernors  (c),  were  passed  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Henry  the  Seventh, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  put  the  cestui  qui  use  in 
the  same  position  as  if  seised  of  the  actual  possession 
at  law  (d) ;  but  since  they  did  not  suffice  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  Legislature  determined  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  by  abolishing  trusts  of  land  altogether.     With 

statute  of  this  view  it  passed  the  famous  Statute  of  Uses,  the 
27th  Hen.  VIIL,  c.  10. 


(c)  From  prendre^  to  take. 
(cQ  3  Reeves,  364. 
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This  Act  began  by  declaring  that,  by  the  common 
laws  of  the  reahn,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 
were  not  devisable  by  will,  nor  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  to  another,  but  by  solemn  livery  of 
seisin,  matter  of  record,  or  writing  sofiScient,  made 
band  fide,  without  covin  or  fraud ;  yet  that  nevertheless 
divers  and  sundry  imaginations,  subtle  inventions,  and 
practices  had  been  used,  whereby  the  hereditaments 
of  the  realm  had  been  conveyed  from  one  to  another 
by  fraudulent  feoffinents,  fines,  recoveries,  and  other 
assurances,  craftily  made  to  secret  uses,  intents,  and 
trusts.  It  then  recited  the  various  evils  which  this 
practice  had  introduced,  and,  ^'to  the  extirping  and 
extinguishment"  of  it,  enacted  (e),  that  where  any 
person  or  persons  should  stand  or  be  seised,  or  at  any 
time  thereafter  should  happen  to  be  seised,  of  and  in 
any  hereditaments  to  the  use,  confidence,  or  trust  of 
any  other  person  or  persons,  by  reason  of  any  of  the 
modes  of  assurance  mentioned  in  the  Act,  or  by  any 
other  manner  of  means,  every  such  person  that  had,  or 
should  have,  any  such  use,  confidence,  or  trust,  in  fee- 
simple,  fee-tail,  for  term  of  life,  or  for  years  or  other- 
wise, or  any  use,  confidence,  or  trust,  in  remainder  or 
reversion,  should  from  thenceforth  stand,  be  seised, 
deemed,  and  adjudged,  in  lawfril  seisin,  estate,  and 
possession  of  and  in  the  same  hereditaments,  to  all 
intents,  constructions,  and  purposes  in  the  law,  of  and 
in  such  like  estates  as  they  had,  or  should  have,  in 
use,  trust,  or  confidence,  of  or  in  the  same ;  and  that 
the  estate,  title,  right,  and  possession  that  was  in  such 
person  that  was,  or  should  be,  seised  of  any  heredita- 
ments to  the  use,  confidence,  or  trust  of  any  person, 
should  from  thenceforth  be  deemed  to  be  in  him,  or 
them,  that  had,  or  should  have,  such  use,  confidence, 
or  trust,  after  such  quality,  manner,  form,  and  con- 
dition as  the  person  seised  had  before,  in  or  to  the  use, 
confidence,  or  trust  that  was  in  him. 

(e)  S.  I. 
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Uses  now  re- 
oognised  by 
the  law. 


Bulei  of  law 
relating  to 
lues. 


lit  Rule. 
No  use  of  a 
term. 


Nor  of  copy- 
holds. 


The  effect  of  this  enactment  was,  that  from  thence- 
forth the  estate  of  the  person  who  had  the  seisin  was 
merged  in  that  of  the  cestui  que  use,  who  now  took  an 
estate,  both  legal  and  equitable,  commensurate  with 
that  which  he  formerly  had  in  equity  only.  For 
example,  if  a  fee-simple  were  now  granted  to  A.  to 
the  use  of  B.,  this  would  operate  as  a  twofold  con- 
veyance; for  A.  would  still  take,  momentarily,  an 
estate  in  fee-simple,  because  he  would  have  a  grant 
good  under  the  common  law,  but  inmiediately  after- 
wards the  estate  would,  by  virtue  of  the  statute,  pass 
on  to,  and  remain  with,  B.  In  other  words,  uses 
were  now  turned  into  legal  possession.  It  resulted 
that  uses  were  henceforth  recognised  by  the  common 
law,  and  hence  a  direct  conveyance  to  a  purchaser  for 
value,  although  inoperative  to  pass  a  legal  estate  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  conmion  law,  would,  even 
at  law,  raise  a  use  in  his  favour.  Various  rules  were 
also  framed  in  respect  to  uses  taking  effect  under  the 
statute,  these  being  founded  on  the  wording  of  the 
Act.  Thus  the  statute  speaks  of  any  person  being 
seised  of  land  to  the  use  of  another ;  consequently  it 
was  held  that  there  could  not  be  a  use  of  an  estate  of 
which  a  person  cannot  be  seised.  Now  we  know  that 
terms  of  years  do  not  give  a  seisin.  Hence,  although 
a  man  may  stand  seised  of  a  fee-simple  to  the  use  of 
another  for  a  term  of  years,  there  cannot  be  a  use  of 
a  term  which  has  been  already  created :  so  that  if  an 
existing  term  were  assigned  to  A.  to  the  use  of  B.,  this 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  conferring  any  legal 
estate  upon  B.  Nor  does  the  statute  apply  to  copy- 
holds. For  if  uses  were  permitted  to  be  limited  of 
such  estates,  there  would  be  a  transmutation  of  posses- 
sion by  the  sole  operation  of  the  law,  which  would  be 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  copyhold  tenure ;  it  being  a 
principle  of  that  tenure  that  the  lands  cannot  be 
aliened  without  the  consent  of  the  lord  (/). 


(/)  I  Sand.  Uses,  249-50 ;  Jiowden  t.  MaUter,  Cro.  Car.  42,  44. 
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Again,  the  statute  speaks  of  being  seised  to  the  and  Rule, 
use  of  any  other  person.     Therefore,  the  person  seised  be sebedtothe 
to  the  use  must  not  be  also  the  cestui  que  use;  for ^® ^'^ ^"^■®^^- 
in  that  case  he  does  not  take  anything,  except  there 
be  a  direct  impossibility  for  the  use  to  take  elSect  at 
Common  Law  (jg).    Consequently,  if  there  were  a  grant 
to  A.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  A.  and  his  heirs,  he 
would  take  the  legal  estate  by  force  of  the  common 
law,  without   any  need  of  the   statute,  and  the  use 
would  not  therefore  be  "  executed  "  or  take  effect  by 
the  statute  (&). 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  use  be  one  in  esse,  in  3rd  Rule. 

.    I  .1  Use  must  be  in 

possession,  reversion,  or  remainder :  thus,  a  man  can-  ^^g. 
not  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  another  of 
such  land  as  he  shall  afterwards  purchase  (t).  The 
use  may,  however,  be  either  express  or  implied,  for  But  may  be 
the  statute  speaks  of  a  tintst  or  confidence  as  well  as  of  j^^'J^^'^ 
a  use ;  and  the  law  will  therefore  imply  a  use  in  many 
cases  where  equity  would  formerly  have  implied  a  trust. 
A  simple  instance  of  an  implied  use  occurs  if  A.  has 
conveyed  land  to  B.,  a  stranger,  without  any  consi- 
deration, and  without  any  declaration  of  a  use.  In 
that  case  there  will  be  implied  a  ''  resulting  use  "  to 
A.,  and  B.  will,  in  fact,  take  nothing.  For  although 
the  conveyance  to  him  will  give  him  the  legal  estate 
momentarily,  the  resulting  nse  will,  by  virtue  of  the 
statute,  immediately  take  it  back  from  him,  and  give 
it  again  t»  A. 

Lastly,  the  statute  provides  that  the  estate  of  the  4th  Rule, 
person  seised  of  any  use  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  in  him  Use  cannot  be 

*  "^  ,         greater  than 

that  had  the  use,  after  such  gucdity  as  the  person  seised  the  seisin, 
to  his  use  previously  had.     It  follows  that  the  cestui 
gue  use  cannot  have  an  estate  more  extensive  than  that 
out  of  which  the  use  is  raised.     Thus  if  land  be  con- 


{g)  Bac.  Uses,  54. 

{h)  Sammies  Catt,  13  Rep.  55  ;  Orme'a  Cote,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  281. 

{i)   Yelvertan  t.  Ydvirton^  Cro.  £liz.  401  ;  i  Sand.  Uses,  94. 
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veyed  to  A.  for  life,  to  the  use  of  B.  for  life,  in  tail  or 
in  fee-simple,  the  estate  of  B.  cannot,  in  any  case, 
endure  after  the  death  of  A  (J). 

Re-e8tabli»h-  So  far  then  the  object  of  the  framers  of  the  statute 
'  had  been  accomplished.  Uses  had  been  turned  into 
possession,  and  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Common  Law ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  no  room 
left  for  trusts.  But  the  Court  of  Chancery  soon  con- 
trived to  re-establish  trusts,  and  to  bring  them  once 
more  under  its  exclusive  power.  For  the  Common 
Law  courts  still  adhered  to  their  system  of  recognising 
the  legal  owner  of  an  estate,  but  refusing  to  look 
beyond  him.  Thus,  if  land  were  now  conveyed  to  A., 
to  the  use  of  B.,  to  the  use  of  C,  the  Common  Law 
courts  fixed  upon  B.  as  the  legal  owner,  and  ignored 
the  existence  of  C.  For,  they  said,  there  cannot  be 
a  use  (that  is,  a  legal  possession)  upon  (or  after)  a 
use  (Jc) — a  construction  which  seems  opposed  to  the 
words,  as  well  as  to  the  spirit,  of  the  statute.  Not  so, 
however,  the  Court  of  Chancery.  This  Court  declared 
the  second  use  to  be  valid  in  equity,  and  compelled  B. 
to  act  as  trustee  for  C,  whom  they  now  called  the  cestui 
qae  trusty  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  the  cestui 
que  use.  Consequently,  the  only  dilSerence  made  in 
equitable  estates  was  that  trusts  were  substituted  for 
uses,  and  the  cestui  que  trust  for  the  cestui  que  use. 
But  as  regards  legal  estates  the  statute  effected  far 
more  important  changes,  since  it  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  various  new  forms  of  limitations.  These,  how- 
ever, we  are  to  consider  in  subsequent  chapters,  and 
we  will  conclude  the  present  with  a  few  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  equitable  estates. 

Equitable  The  rules  relating  to  these  do  not  materially  differ 

&om  those   which   govern    legal  estates,   for  it   is  a 


(j)  I  Sand.  Uses,  107. 

(*)  TyrrdC9  Catt,  Dyer,  I55». 
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maxiin  generdly  received,  that  Equity  adopts,  with 
reference  to  equitable  estates,  the  rules  of  law  appli- 
cable to  legal  estates  (Q.  Our  task  will,  therefore, 
be  limited  to  pointing  out  the  principal  instances  in 
which  this  maxim  does  not  hold  good. 

The  first  which  we  have  to  notice  applies  to  the  Their  creation 
creation  and  transfer  of  equitable  estates.  We  have  ^ 
aheady  seen  that  every  legal  estate  of  freehold,  and 
most  terms  of  years,  must  be  created  by  deed.  But 
this  is  not  so  with  equitable  estates,  even  of  the 
highest  nature.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  A.,  the 
owner  both  at  law  and  in  equity  of  an  estate  in  fee- 
simple,  agrees  to  sell  it  to  B.,  and  afterwards  refuses  to 
perform  his  agreement.  At  law,  A.  will  be  considered 
as  having  entered  into  a  contract,  for  the  breach  of 
which  the  law  will  punish  him,  by  making  him  pay  a 
snm  of  money  to  B.  by  way  of  damages.  But  the 
law  does  not  consider  that  the  estate  has  become  the 
property  of  B.  by  the  contract,  and  will  not  therefore 
compel  A.  to  give  him  a  deed  formally  evidencing 
that  fact.  Equity,  however,  considers  that,  from  the 
moment  when  the  agreement  was  made,  the  estate 
belonged  to  B.  and  the  purchase-money  to  A.  It 
will,  therefore  (subject  to  the  statutory  provisions  to 
be  presently  mentioned),  if  requested  by  B.,  and  pro- 
vided that  he  is  prepared  to  pay  the  purchase-money, 
compel  A.  to  give  him  that  legal  title  which  is  neces- 
sary to  perfect  his  estate.  A  mere  verbal  agreement 
to  buy  and  sell  may  therefore,  in  Equity,  apart  from 
statute,  operate  to  create  an  equitable  estate  in  fee- 
simple.  And  similarly,  if  the  owner  of  a  fee-simple 
were  verbally  to  declare  himself  a  trustee  for  A.,  or  to 
convey  his  estate  to  another,  with  verbal  directions  to 
hold  in  trust  for  A.,  A.  would  have  an  equitable  estate 
in  fee-simple  created  by  parol. 


(Q  I  Sand.  Uses,  28a 

N 
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But  the  power  of  Equity  to  act  upon  the  assumption 
that  an  equitable  estate  has  been  created  has  been 
statute  of  restricted  by  statute.  For  it  has  been  enacted  by  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  (m)  that  (n)  no  action  (a  term 
which  includes  a  suit  in  Equity)  shall  be  brought  to 
charge  any  person  upon  any  contract  or  sale  of  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  of  any  interest  in  or 
concerning  them,  unless  the  agreement  upon  which 
such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some  note  or  memor^ 
andum  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person 
thereunto  by  him  lawfiiUy  authorised ;  and  (o)  that 
all  declarations  or  creations  of  trusts  or  confidences  of 
any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  shall  be  mani- 
fested and  proved  by  some  writing,  signed  by  the 
party  who  is  by  law  enabled  to  declare  such  trust  (that 
is,  by  the  beneficial  owner  of  the  property  (p)  ),  or  by 
his  last  will  in  writing,  or  else  they  shall  be  utterly 
void  and  of  none  efiect. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  doctrines  of  Equity^ 
which  forbids  the  owner  of  an  equitable  estate  from 
transferring  it  to  another  person  by  mere  word  of 
mouth.  But  here  again  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (g)  has 
interposed,  by  enacting  (r)  that  no  grants  and  assign- 
ments of  any  trust  or  confidence  shall  have  any  effect, 
unless  in  writing,  signed  by  the  party  granting  or 
assigning  the  same.  Since,  however,  in  all  these  cases, 
the  writing  only  serves  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
equitable  estate,  not  to  create  it,  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery may  act  upon  a  writing,  although  it  professes 
to  prove  the  existence  of  an  equitable  estate  created 
some  time  previous  to  the  date  of  the  writing  (s)  : 


(m)  29  Car.  II.  c.  3. 

(n)  8.  4. 

(ot  S.  7. 

(p)  Tiemey  v.  Wood^  19  Beav.  330. 

(9)  29  Car.  IL  c.  3. 

(r)  S.  9. 

(«)  Gardner  ▼.  Row$^  2  S.  &  S.  346  ;  5  Rqul  258. 
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and,  notwithstanding  the  words  of  the  Statute  of 
Fraads,  the  Court  will,  in  many  cases,  enforce  con- 
tracts not  evidenced  by  writing,  where  one  of  the 
parties  has  substantially  performed  his  part  of  the 
contract  (t). 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  writing  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  in  any  case,  to  create  and  transfer  equitable 
estates,  but  it  is  the  practice  to  employ  the  same 
species  of  instrument  in  the  passing  of  legal  as  of 
equitable  estates  (u). 

Equity  also  requires,  in  general,  that  the  words  ^o""  of 
used  in  creating  or  transferring  an  equitable  estate 
should  be  the  same  as  those  necessary  in  the  case  of 
corresponding  legal  estates.  But  here  again  the  rules 
of  Equity  are  more  elastic  than  those  of  Law.  When 
there  is  a  conveyance  or  devise  of  an  estate  to  trus- 
tees upon  trusts  perfected  and  declared  by  the  grantor 
or  settlor,  and  said  therefore  to  be  "executed,"  the 
Court  will  not  interfere  to  give  the  grantee  or  devisee 
any  other  estate  than  that  which  the  words  of  the 
instrument,  read  in  their  strict  technical  sense,  pur- 
port to  confer.  If,  however,  the  trust  is  "  executory," 
that  is,  if  the  estate  is  given  to  a  trustee  with  direc- 
tions to  limit  it  in  a  certain  way,  the  Court  will  pay 
regard  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  settlor  or  testator, 
although  it  may  not  have  been  expressed  in  the  most 
appropriate  words.  Thus,  in  an  early  case  (v),  A. 
devised  land  to  trustees  upon  trust  on  the  marriage  of 
his  grand-daughter  to  convey  the  estate  to  her  for  life, 
with  remainder  to  the  issue  of  her  body.  Here, 
according  to  the  rule  in  Shdlei/s  Case  (w),  to  which  we 
have  before  adverted,  the  grand-daughter,  having  an 
estate  for  life,  followed  by  an  estate  to  the  heirs  of  her 

(I)  See  Letter  v.  Foxerofty  and  the  notes  to  this  case,  i  L.  C.  828. 
{u)  Lewin  on  Trusts,  594. 

(v)  Olenorehy  ▼.  BinviUe,  Ca.  t  Tklb.  5,  and,  with  notes,  i  L.  C.  I. 
(ip)  I  Rep.  93. 
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body,  woald,  if  there  had  been  a  direct  devise  of  the 
estate  to  her,  have  taken  an  estate  tail  by  barring 
which  she  might  have  deprived  her  issne  of  their 
chfiuice  of  succession.  But  since  the  estate  given  to 
her  by  the  will  was  only  eqnitable,  and  the  trust  itself 
execntory,  the  Court  decided  to  carry  out  the  clear  in- 
tention of  the  testator,  and  therefore  only  permitted 
the  grand-daughter  to  take  an  estate  for  life,  with 
remainder  to  her  issue  in  tail. 

Incidents  of  an  The  incidents  of  an  equitable  estate  are  also,  crener- 
ffi^^  aUy,  the  eame  as  in  a  legal  estate  of  a  corresponding 
nature.  For  mstance,  there  may  be  an  estate  by 
curtesy  (x),  and  now,  under  the  Dower  Act  (y),  an 
estate  in  dower,  in  equitable  estates  of  inheritance. 
An  equitable  estate  tail  may  also  be  barred  by  the 
same  means  as  a  legal  estate  tail  (z).  But  an  equitable 
estate  was  never  liable  to  escheat  (a),  a  very  consider- 
able advantage  in  the  turbulent  days  of  our  earlier 
history. 


Alienation  of 
•qaitable 


Descent  of 

equitable 

estates. 


An  equitable  estate  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  alien- 
ated  b^writing  during  the  oWs  lifetin^e.'  It  may 
also  be  disposed  of  by  his  will.  And  it  is  in  the  same 
position  as  a  legal  estate  as  to  liability  to  involuntaiy 
alienation  under  the  statutes  relating  to  judgments, 
bankruptcy,  or  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  a  deceased 
person.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  equitable 
estates  are  subject  to  the  rules  of  descent  which  govern 
legal  estates. 


{x)  SweHapple  ▼.  Bindon,  2  Ver.  536. 

(y)  3  *  4  Wm.  IV.  a  105. 

(s)  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  74  ;  I  Hayes,  Con.  155. 

(a)  Burgeu  v.  WhitUe,  l  Eden,  177. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF  A   REVERSION  AND   OF   A   REMAINDER. 

We  oome  now  to  the  dlBCOssion  of  those  estates  which 
confer  a  present  interest  in  land,  bnt  with  a  deferred 
possession.     There  are  two  ways  in  which  an  estate  of 
this  description  may  arise.     For  if  A.,  the  owner  of  an  Creation  of  a 
estate  in  fee-simple,  should  part  with  a  portion  of  it,  3  a*remaiuder. 
as  by  giving  oat  of  it  an  estate  to  B.  for  life ;  or  if  he 
should  part  with  all  of  it,  dividing  it  amongst  different 
persons,  as  by  giving  C.  the  rest  of  the  estate,  subject 
to  B.'s  life  estate ;  then,  in  either  case,  A.  and  C.  have 
no  right  to  the  possession  of  the  land,  so  long  as  B.'s 
life  estate  continues  to  exist.     But  they  have  each  an 
actual  present  estate,  created  at  the  same  moment  as 
that  of  B.,  and  giving  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
land,  only  with   deferred  possession.     B.  has  conse- 
quently a  particular  estate,  whilst  A.  and  C.  have,  Partionlar 
respectively,  an  estate  in  reversion  and  in  remainder,  ^*^. 
expectant   on  the   determination  of  B.'s   estate.     A  remainder, 
reversion  has  therefore  been  defined  as  the  returning  Definition  of  a 
of  land  to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs,  after  a  grant  of  it  "^•"***''" 
is  over  (a) :  and  a  remainder  as  an  estate  limited  to  And  of  a  re- 
take   effect   and  be   enjoyed   after  another  estate  is™**"^®'* 
determined  (&).     It  is  of  reversions  and  remainders 
that  we  propose  to  treat  in  this  chapter. 

The  first  point  which  we  will  notice  is  one  implied 
by  the  above  definitions  of  these  estates.     It  is,  that  a  Revenion 
reversion  always  arises  by  operation  of  law,  whilst  a^^^^i^nof 
remainder  cannot  arise  by  operation  of  law,  but  must  ^^*   ^•^ 

(a)  Co.  Litt.  I42\ 
(6)  2  BL  Com.  164. 
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mainderal-  always  be  the  result  of  some  direct  act  of  parties, 
partiegf  **'  ^  which  act  may  be  repeated  several  times.  Hence, 
there  can  be  only  one  reversion,  but  almost  any  num- 
ber of  remainders,  in  the  same  estate.  Thus,  if  land 
be  granted  to  A.  for  twenty-one  years,  and  after  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  or  (as  it  is  more  shortly  put) 
"  with  remainder  "  to  B.  for  life,  with  remainder  to  C. 
in  tail,  B.  and  'C.  will  each  have  an  estate  of  freehold 
in  remainder.  And  the  same  person  may  have  both 
a  remainder  and  a  reversion  in  the  same  estate.  If, 
for  instance,  a  tenant  in  fee-simple  grants  out  of  it  an 
estate  to  A.  for  Ufe,  with  remainder  to  himself  for  life, 
with  remainder  to  his  son  in  tail,  he  will  still  have  a 
reversion  in  fee-simple,  which  may  take  effect  after  the 
determination  of  the  estate  tail. 

Bemainder  A  remainder  may  be  created  in  freeholds  or  copy- 

SrSeed  o^wiu.  holds  by  either  deed  or  will,  but  a  remainder,  properly 
But  no  re-       so  Called,  Cannot  be  created  in  a  term  of  years.     For  a 

mamderina      .  «  .  ,  _x  j  i 

term  of  years,  term  of  years  IS  personal  property,  and  personal  pro- 
perty is  essentially  the  subject  of  an  ownership  which 
is  absolute,  and  has  no  relation  to  property  in  others. 
If,  therefore,  the  owner  of  a  long  term  of  years  were 
to  create  out  of  it  a  series  of  terms,  each  to  take  effect 
after  the  determination  of  that  preceding  it,  these 
would  become  independent  interests,  complete  in 
themselves,  and  not  related  to  one  another.  And  if 
he  were  to  attempt  to  assign  the  term  to  one  person 
for  life,  and  limit  remainders  after  the  life  interest, 
the  assignee  for  life  would  get  the  whole  term,  how- 
ever long  it  might  be,  and  the  remainders  over  would 
be  invalid.  But  so  far  as  regards  limitations  of  terms 
of  years  by  will,  this  doctrine  has  been  modified  in 
modem  times;  for  a  limitation  in  a  term,  although 
after  a  life  interest  in  the  same  term,  can,  at  the 
present  day,  take  effect  if  created  by  way  of  executory 
devise,  the  explanation  of  which  will  be  attempted  in 
the  next  chapter. 
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The  few  remaining  remarks  which  we  have  to  make 
on  the  subject  of  a  reversion  apply  equally  to  a  remain- 
der, and  since  we  have  already  noticed  the  incidents 
of  these  estates  when  considering  the  subject  of  estates 
in  poesession,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  pass  on 
now  to  such  points  as  are  common  to  both  of  them, 
and  then  return  to  those  which  relate  to  remainders 
only. 

A  reversion  or  remainder  may  be  alienated  by  the  AlienAtionofa 
tenant  of  such  an  estate,  if  in  other  respects  competent,  ^miander?'^  ^ 
by  either  deed  or  will.  And  if  transferred  to  th^ 
tenant  of  the  particular  estate,  it  is  said  to  be  '^  re- 
leased "  to  him.  At  one  time,  the  transfer  of  a  rever- 
sion or  a  remainder  was  not  complete  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  *^  attornment,"  or  formal  consent,  of  the  Attornment. 
tenant  in  possession  of  the  land.  Attornment  had  its 
origin  in  the  feudal  rule  which  prohibited  the  transfer 
of  a  fee  without  the  consent  of  the  tenant  from  whom 
military  and  other  services  were  due  to  his  feudal  lord. 
This  was  afterwards  extended  to  all  cases  where  a 
tenant's  rights  might  possibly  be  affected  by  a  transfer 
of  the  fee,  although  in  some,  as  for  instance  that  of  a 
tenant  for  life  and  remainder-man,  there  was  never 
any  feudal  relation  between  the  tenant  of  the  estate 
to  be  transferred  and  the  tenant  whose  consent  was 
made  requisite.  An  attornment  was  not,  however, 
necessary  in  those  cases  where  the  party  came  to  the 
reversion  by  matter  in  law,  as  heir,  &c.,  but  only 
where  he  acquired  the  reversionary  interest  by  his  own 
act  as  a  purchaser ;  and  even  then,  if  the  alienation 
were  by  fine,  the  tenant  was  not  allowed  to  frustrate 
the  act  of  the  Court  by  withholding  his  attornment. 
Nor  was  an  attornment  necessary  where  the  estate 
vested  by  the  Statute  of  Uses  or  of  Wills,  and  not 
under  an  instrument  taking  effect  by  the  Common  Law 
only  (c).     And  it  was   subsequently  enacted  by  the 

{e)  See  note  to  Brown  t.  Storey,  i  Man.  k  6r.  128. 
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4  &  5  Anse,     4  &  5  Anne,  c.  3  (cQ,  that  all  grants  or  conveyances  of 
^  ^  any  manors  or  rents,  or  of  the  reversion  or  remainder 

of  any  messaages  or  lands,  should  be  as  good  and 
efiectual,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  without  any 
attornment  of  the  tenant  of  any  such  manors,  or  of  the 
land  out  of  which  such  rents  issued,  or  of  the  particu- 
lar tenant  upon  whose  particular  estates  any  reversion 
or  remainder  might  be  expectant,  as  if  their  attorn- 
ment had  been  had  and  made.  Provided  (e)  that  no 
such  tenant  should  be  prejudiced  or  damaged  by  pay- 
ment of  any  rent  to  any  such  grantor,  or  by  breach  of 
any  condition  for  non-payment  of  rent,  before  notice 
should  have  been  given  to  him  of  such  grant  by  the 
grantee. 

IX  Qto.  II.  e.        This  statue  was  followed  by  the  1 1  Geo.  11.,  c.  19, 
'^*  which  (/),  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of 

tenants  fraudulently  attorning  to  strangers  who 
claimed  a  title  to  the  estates  of  the  tenants'  landlords, 
enacted  that  all  and  every  such  attornment  of  any 
tenant  of  lands  or  hereditaments  should  be  absolutely 
null  and  void,  and  that  the  possession  of  their  land- 
lords should  not  be  deemed  to  be  in  any  way  affected 
thereby. 

Determination  A  reversion  or  remainder  may  also  cease  to  exist 
oranimaCdw.  ^  consequence  of  the  particular  estate  on  which  it 
depends  coming  to  an  end.  In  such  a  case,  the 
expectant  estate  will  either  become  an  estate  in  pos- 
session, and  thus  cease  to  be  a  reversion  or  a  remain- 
der; or  if,  in  the  case  of  a  remainder,  it  is  not 
capable  of  coming  into  possession,  it  may,  for  reasons 
to  be  presently  explained,  be  destroyed  altogether. 
And  we  have  already  seen  how  a  reversion  or  a  re- 
mainder, limited  after  an  estate  tail,  may  be  destroyed 


(d)  S.  9. 

(e)  S.  la 
(/>  a  II. 
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hj  virtne  of  the  Act  for  the  Abolition  of  Fines  and 
Beooveries  (g). 

Retaming  to  the  consideration  of  remainders,  as  Remainders 
apart  from  reversions,  we  have  to  point  oat  that  they  y^t^  and 
may  be  divided  into  the  two  principal  classes  of  Vested  Contingent. 
Bemainders  and  Contingent  Bemainders.     Supposing  vestei^re- 
that  an  estate  is  given  to  A.  for  life,  with  remainder  ™*^^«'« 
to  B.,  a  living  person,  in  fee-simple ;  then  B/s  estate 
is  always  ready  to  become  an  estate  in  possession, 
whenever  A.'s  estate  may  come  to  an  end.     His  estate 
is  therefore  said  to  be  a  ^^  vested "  remainder,  being 
fixed,  as  Blackstone  puts  it,  to  come  to  some  deter- 
minate person  after  the  particular  estate  is  spent,  and 
there  being  nothing  which   can  defeat  it,  or  set  it 
aside  (A).     But  if  the   remainder  be  given,   not  to  Example  of  a 
B.,  but  to  B.'s  eldest   son,  and   B.  is   at  that  time  maind^.'^  '^ 
a  bachelor,  then  the  case  is  different.      For  it   is, 
in  general,   necessary  that    every  estate    limited   by 
way  of  remainder  should   become  an  estate  in  pos- 
Beesion   at   the   moment  when   the   particular  estate 
which   precedes  it    comes   to  an  end;    otherwise   it 
will  fail  of  effect  altogether.     Now,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, B.  may  never  have  a  son,  or  even  if  he  has, 
that  son  may  not  be  bom  until  after  the  determination 
of  A's  life  estate.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  until 
B.'8  son  is  bom,  or  until   A.  dies  (whichever  event 
happens    first),    it    is    possible    that    the    estate    in 
remainder  may  fail  for  want  of  compliance  with  the 
rale  above  stated.    It  is  consequently  said  to  be  "  con- 
tingent,**   as   distinguished   from   that   "vested"  re- 
mainder which  we  have  already  defined.     But  if  B.'s 
son  is  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  A.,  from  that  moment 
there  is  an  ascertained  owner  of  the  remainder,  which 
will  thereupon  cease  to  be  contingent,  and  become 
vested. 


(^)  3  &  4  Wm.  rv.  a  74. 
(h)  2  Bl  Com.  168. 
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A  remainder  may  also  be  contmgent  when  the  per^ 
son  to  whom  it  is  limited  is  in  existence,  but  the  estate 
is  only  to  vest  on  the  happening  of  some  vague  and 
uncertain  event.  As  where  land  is  given  to  A.  for 
life,  and  in  case  B.  survives  him,  then  with  remainder 
to  B.  in  fee :  there  B.  is  a  certain  person,  but  the  re- 
mainder to  him  is  a  contingent  remainder,  depending 
upon  a  dubious  event,  namely,  the  uncertainty  of  his 
surviving  A.  During  the  joint  Uves  of  A.  and  B.  it  is 
contingent ;  and  if  B.  dies  first,  it  never  can  vest ;  but 
if  A.  dies  first,  the  remainder  to  B.  becomes  vested  (t). 
And  if  A.'s  estate  were  to  come  to  an  end  by  any  means 
during  his  lifetime,  B.'s  estate  would  stiU  be  contingent 
so  long  as  A.  continued  to  live.  We  see  therefore  that 
it  is  the  present  capacity  of  taking  effect  in  possession, 
if  the  possession  were  to  become  vacant,  which  dis^ 
tingmshes  a  vested  remainder  firom  one  which  is  con- 
tingent (/). 

Rules  for  the  We  come  next  to  the  rules  which  relate  to  the  crea- 
ma^de^  ""  *io^  ^^  remainders,  premising  that  remainders  may 
be  limited  to  take  effect  either  with  or  without  the 
instrumentaUty  of  a  use  (thus  the  remainder  may  be 
limited  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  or  to  B.  and  his  heirs  to 
the  use  of  A.  and  his  heirs),  but  that  the  same  rules 
apply  in  either  case. 

zst  Rule.  A  The  first  rule  which  we  will  notice  is  that  whenever 
eBtate^must  be  ^  remainder  is  created  there  must  also  be  created  a 
eamc^timeai*  preceding  particular  estate  (k).  This  indeed  follows 
there-  from  the  definition  of  a  remainder  as  an  estate  which 

is  to  be  enjoyed  after  another  estate  is  determined. 


mainder. 


and  Rule.  Re-  The  next  rule  is,  that  every  remainder  must  be  so 
await  deter-  limited  as  to  Wait  for  the  determination  of  the  par- 
mination  of      ticular  estate  before  it  is  to  take  effect  in  possession, 

(t)  2  Bl.  Com.  170. 

0)  Feame,  C.  R.  216 ;  Baratton't  Ca»e,  3  Kep.  20^. 

(k)  2  BL  Ck>m.  165. 
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and  not  to  take  effect  in  prejudice  or  exclusion  of  the  particular 
preceding  estate  (Q.  Also,  that  no  remainder  can  be  cannot  be 
limited  after  an  estate  in  fee-simple.  These  proposi-  f'^^^f^p^o*®'^  * 
tions  are,  like  our  previous  rule,  derived  from  the  defini- 
tion of  a  remainder.  For  as  to  the  first,  we  have  just 
mentioned  that  a  remainder  is  an  estate  which  is  to 
be  enjoyed  after  another  estate  is  determined.  We 
pointed  out  also  in  our  chapter  on  estates  for  years, 
that  no  one  but  a  reversioner  could,  at  Common  Law, 
take  advantage  of  a  condition;  a  proviso,  therefore, 
giving  this  advantage  to  a  remainder-man  would  be 
void,  as  would  also  the  estate  dependent  on  the  proviso. 
And  as  to  the  second,  a  fee-simple  is  the  greatest 
estate  which  can  be  enjoyed;  the  tenant  of  it  has 
consequently  the  whole  of  the  estate,  and  a  remainder^ 
which  is  only  a  portion,  or  residuary  part,  of  an  estate, 
cannot  be  reserved  after  the  whole  is  disposed  of  (m). 

If  the  remainder  is  vested,  any  estate  greater  than  yd.  Rale. 
an  estate  at  will  will  serve  as  the  particular  estate ;  estate  supnort- 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case  as  regards  contingent  TOntiMcnt  «s- 
remainders.     For  the  feudal  law  attached  ereat  im- j»»in*i«  «»"*' 

be  freehold. 

portance  to  the  seisin  or  feudal  ownership  of  land 
being  a  matter  both  of  notoriety  and  of  certainty.  It 
therefore  held  that  the  seisin  of  land  must  never  be 
in  abeyance,  and  consequently  forbade  the  transfer  of 
any  estate  of  freehold,  unless  accompanied  by  feoffinent 
and  livery  of  seisin,  that  is,  by  the  open  and  immediate 
transfer  of  the  estate  to  some  ascertained  person.  It 
followed  that  no  estate  of  freehold  could  be  granted 
onless  it  were  to  commence  at  the  moment  of  the 
grant  (since  a  man  could  not  make  present  delivery 
of  a  fhtnre  estate),  but  must  take  effect  in  possession, 
in  reversion,  or  in  remainder.  This  rule  did  not, 
however,  apply  to  leases,  which,  being  estates  of  an 
inferior  nature,  did  not  carry  with  them  the  seisin  of 


it)  Feame  C.  R.  261. 
(m)  2  BL  Com.  164. 
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the  land,  did  not  therefore  reqnire  livery  of  seisin,  and 
might  consequently  be  granted  to  commence  at  some 
fatore  time  (rt).     Supposing,  then,  that  the  owner  of 
an  estate  in  fee-simple  had  (i)  granted  ont  of  it  an 
estate  to  A.  for  life ;  or  (2)  granted  an  estate  for  years 
to  B.  with  remainder  to  A.  for  life;  or  (3)  granted 
an  estate  to  A.  for  life,  with  remainder  to  B.  in  fee- 
simple.     In  the  first  case  he  would  have  had  to  make 
livery  of  seisin  to  A. ;  in  the  second  case  he  would 
have  had  to  make  it  to  B.,  as  the  bailiff  or  agent  of 
A.,  and  to  take  effect  for  the  benefit  of  A.'s  estate; 
and  in  the  third  case  he  would  have  had  to  make  it 
to  A.,  and  this  would  have  taken  effect  for  the  benefit 
of  B.'s  estate  as  well  as  that  of  A. 

If  the  remainder-men  in  the  second  and  third  of 
our  cases  were  ascertained,  living  persons,  or,  in  other 
words,  if  their  remainders  were  vested,  this  would  be 
simple  enoiigh.  Nor  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
our  third  case,  even  if  the  remainder  were  contingent, 
since,  as  we  said,  livery  of  seisin  could  be  made  to  A. 
But  it  would  be  otherwise  if  the  remainder  limited  in 
our  second  supposed  case  were  contingent  For  R 
could  not  receive  livery  of  seisin  as  the  agent  of  a 
non-existent  person ;  livery  of  seisin  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  made  to  any  one,  and  consequently  the  con- 
tingent remainder  would  be  invalid,  because  the  rule 
which  required  delivery  of  the  seisin  on  the  creation 
of  eveiy  estate  of  freehold  had  not  been  complied  with. 
And  though  estates  of  freehold  may  now  be  transferred 
without  livery  of  seisin,  this  rule  of  law  as  to  con- 
tingent remainders  continues  unaltered.  Hence  we 
arrive  at  another  rule,  namely:  That  the  particular 
estate  supporting  a  freehold  contingent  remainder  must 
itself  be  freehold. 

4tii  Rnie.  No      The  next  rule  to  be  considered  relates  also  exclu- 

F6iiuunder  to 

inue  of  unborn  sively  to  Contingent  remainders.     These  remainders 

(»}  Barvnek'i  CatCt  $  Hep,  93^ 
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were  not»  at  one  time,  permitted  at  all,  the  law  not  penon  follow- 
allowlDg  an  estate  in  land  to  be  given  to  a  person  who  ufe  to  gaoh^' 
might  possibly  never  exist.  Afterwards,  however,  P®"®*** 
they  were  recognised,  subject  to  the  roles  which  we 
have  stated.  But  a  trace  of  the  old  prejudice  against 
them  was  to  be  found  in  a  rule  which  was  in  force  in 
Coke's  time  (o),  and  which  prohibited  any  remainder 
which  depended  upon  the  coming  into  existence  of 
two  unborn  people,  or,  as  it  was  said,  endeavoured  to 
limit  a  possibility  after  a  possibility.  This  rule  was 
not,  it  would  seem,  applied  from  any  fear  of  such  a 
limitation  acting  as  a  restraint  on  alienation  (p),  and 
since  the  only  cases  to  which  it  was  likely  to  apply 
are  those  in  which  an  endeavour  is  made  to  keep  the 
same  estate  inalienable  in  the  same  direct  line  of 
descent,  it  only  survives  (g)  in  a  modified  form  de- 
rived from  the  general  principle.  The  rule  in  its  pre- 
sent shape  may  be  stated  as  follows : — If  an  estate  is 
limited  to  an  unborn  person  for  life,  with  remainder 
to  the  children  of  such  unborn  persons,  this  remainder 
is  absolutely  void  (r).  Hence,  if  an  estate  be  given  to 
A.,  a  bachelor,  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  son  for 
life,  with  remainder  to  that  son's  son,  this  last  re- 
mainder cannot  take  effect.  The  operation  of  the  Cy  pr^  doo- 
above  rule  is,  however,  mitigated  in  one  particular  ^^^ 
case,  by  the  application  of  what  is  known  as  the  Cy 
pres  doctrine.  For  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  a 
will  an  estate  is  given  by  words  which,  although  when 
read  in  their  strictly  technical  sense  they  confer  an 
estate  for  Ufe  only  on  an  unborn  person  with  remainder 
to  his  issue  in  tail,  are  considered  by  the  courts  to 
show  that  the  testator's  primary  object  was  that  the 
land  should  continue  in  the  issue  of  the  first  taker, 
and  that  the  mode  in  which  the  issue  should  take  it 


{»)  See  2  Bep.  51^ 

(p)  See  jodgment  of  Lord  Brougham  in  Cole  t.  Sewdl,  2  H.  L.  G.  23a 
{q)  See  OoU  ▼.  Setoell,  4  Drn.  k  War.  i,  32. 

(r)  FeArne,  G.  R.  502  ;  S^pencer  ▼.  Mariborouak,  3  Bra  P.  G.  232 ; 
Bndatdi  ▼.  £lwet,  i  Eart,  442, 452  note  (c),  and  453. 
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was  a  secondary  object  (s).  In  such  a  case,  the  courts 
will  give  effect  to  his  intention,  as  nearly  as  possible  {t}, 
by  advancing  the  estate  given  by  the  will  to  the  first 
taker,  and  holding  that  he  has  an  estate  tail,  thus 
leaving  his  issue  a  chance  of  sacceeding  him  as 
tenants  in  tail  (u).  But  this  indulgence  is  only  shown 
where  such  limitations  are  endeavoured  to  be  made  by 
will  (v),  and  is  not  extended  to  cases  where  the  testa- 
tor has  shown  an  unmistakable  intention  to  infringe 
the  rule  of  law,  as  where  it  is  clearly  intended  that 
the  first  unborn  person  should  take  as  tenant  for 
life  {w)j  or  that  the  second  should  take  as  tenant  in 
fee-simple  (x). 

Rule  as  to  Bcsides  the  above  rules  relating  to  the  creation  of 

trngeSre-^**'^  remainders,  there  is  another  which  has  reference  to 
ixiainden.  contingent  remainders  after  they  have  been  created, 
and  still  affects  them  to  a  certain  extent,  although  it 
has  been  considerably  limited  by  recent  legislation. 
Every  vested  remainder  is,  by  its  definition,  capable 
of  taking  effect  in  possession  whenever  the  particular 
estate  determines,  and  continues  therefore  to  exist  as 
an  estate,  though  not  as  an  estate  in  remainder,  after 
the  particular  estate  has  come  to  an  end.  But  a 
contingent  remainder,  in  such  a  case,  is  still  unable  to 
become  an  estate  in  possession,  and  formerly  would 
have  perished  altogether  for  want  of  a  particular  estate 
to  carry  the  seisin  of  the  land.  The  particular  estate 
may  come  to  an  end  by  being  merged  in  a  greater 
estate,  or  it  may  come  to  a  natural  termination  ;  and, 
up  to  the  passing  of  recent  statutes  (y),  it  might  also, 
under  some  circumstances,  have  been  forfeited  to  the 
8  &  9  Vict.  c.   Crown.    The  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  1 06,  protected  contingent 

xo6. 

(s)  Fearne,  C.  R.  204° 

(0  Cypr^. 

(«)  See  Doe  T.  ApUn^  4'.T.  R.  82  ;  Jhe  v.  iToOey,  8  T.  R.  5. 

(v)  See  Brudenell  v.  £lu>e9f  7  Ves.  381,  389. 

{w)  SeavDord  ▼.  WiUoek,  5  East,  198. 

(x)  Hale  ▼.  P«p,  2$  Beav.  335. 

(y)  33  *  34  Vict,  a  23  ;  42  &  43  Vict.  0.  59. 
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Tcmainders  against  destruction  by  the  merger  or  for- 
feiture of  their  particular  estates  by  enacting  (z)  that 
a  contingent  remainder  existing  after  the  3  ist  Decem- 
ber 1 846,  should  be,  and  if  created  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act  should  be  deemed  to  have  been,  capable 
of  taking  effect,  notwithstanding  the  determination  by 
forfeiture,  surrender,  or  merger  of  any  preceding  estate 
of  freehold,  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as  if 
such  determination  had  not  happened. 

This  Act,  it  will  be  observed,  did  not  meet  the  case 
of  a  contingent  remainder  failing  by  reason  of  the 
natural  determination  of  its  particular  estate  (a),  nor, 
indeed,  would  it  have  been  desirable  to  do  so,  unless 
some  time  were  fixed  within  which  the  contingent 
remainder  must  vest,  as  otherwise  land  could  be 
rendered  inalienable  for  any  length  of  time.  Now, 
however,  it  is  enacted  by  the  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  33  40&41  vict. 
(which  was  passed  on  the  2nd  August  1877),  that®*^^* 
eveiy  contingent  remainder  created  by  any  instru- 
ment executed  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  by  any 
will  or  codicil  revived  or  republished  by  any  will  or 
codicil  executed  after  that  date,  in  tenements  or  here- 
ditaments of  any  tenure,  which  would  have  been  valid 
as  a  springing  or  shifting  use  or  executory  devise  or 
other  limitation,  had  it  not  had  a  sufficient  estate  to 
support  it  as  a  contingent  remainder,  shall,  in  the 
event  of  the  particular  estate  determining  before  the 
contingent  remainder  vests,  be  capable  of  taking  effect 
in  all  respects  as  if  the  contingent  remainder  had 
originally  been  created  as  a  springing  or  shifting  use 
or  executory  devise  or  other  executory  limitation. 
The  nature  of  the  other  forms  of  limitation  referred 
to  in  the  Act  will  be  considered  hereafter.  For  the 
present  it  wiU  be  enough  to  say  that  every  contingent 
remainder  to  which  the  Act  applies  is  thereby  pre- 


(2  s.  8. 

{a)  See  Ounliffe  ▼.  Brancker,  3  Ch.  D.  393. 
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served  from  destruction  owing  to  the  termination  of 
its  particular  estate,  provided  that  the  remainder  has 
been  so  limited  that  it  must  take  effect,  if  at  all, 
within  a  life  or  lives  in  being,  and  twenty-one  years 
afterwards. 

OhMenventn      In  the  construction  of  the  rule  which  required  every 
•*  **^^  contingent  remainder  to  vest  on  or  before  the  deter- 

mination of  its  particular  estate,  it  was  well  settled 
that  a  child  begotten,  but  not  bom,  or,  as  the  legal 
phrase  is,  en  ventre  sa  mire,  should  be  considered  as 
being  already  in  existence.  This  was  not  the  case 
formerly,  and  the  way  in  which  a  change  in  the  old 
law  was  brought  about  was  somewhat  curious.  In  a 
case  (&)  tried  in  the  sixth  year  of  William  and  Mary, 
a  father  had  devised  an  estate  to  his  son  for  life,  with 
remainder  to  that  son's  sons  in  tail  The  son  died  with- 
out having  had  a  son  bom  to  him,  but  leaving  his  wife 
pregnant  of  a  child,  who  was  afterwards  bom  and 
proved  to  be  a  son.  The  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and 
of  Queen's  Bench  were  unanimous  in  holding  that  the 
grandson,  not  having  been  bom  at  the  expiration  of 
the  estate  for  life,  could  not  take  the  estate  taiL 
This  decision  was,  however,  afterwards  reversed  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  the 
judges.  But  the  House  of  Commons,  in  reproof  of 
what  they  considered  an  assumption  of  legislative 
authority  by  the  Lords,  brought  in  a  bill  which  was 
lojk  iz  Wm.  passed  as  the  lo  &  1 1  Wm.  &  Mary,  a  22,  and  which 
enacted  that  when  any  estate,  by  any  marriage  or 
other  settlement,  should  be  limited  in  remainder  to 
the  first  or  other  son  of  the  body,  or  to  the  daughter 
or  daughters  of  any  person,  with  any  remainders  over, 
any  son  or  daughter  of  such  person,  bom  after  the 
decease  of  his  or  her  father,  should  take  such  estate 
so  limited  to  the  first  or  other  sons,  or  to  the  daughter 
or  daughters,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  bom  in  the 

(6)  Re€9€  ▼.  Lfmg^  Salk.  227. 


k  M.  0.  22. 
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lifetime  of  his  or  her  father.  And  it  is  now  laid 
down  as  a  fixed  principle,  that  when  such  consideration 
would  he  for  his  benefit,  every  child  en  ventre  sa  mSre 
is  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  born  (c). 

It  may  assist  the  reader  if  we  pause  here,  in  order 
to  recapitulate  the  rules  which  we  have  deduced  as 
governing  the  existence  of  remainders.     They  are : 

1.  That  whenever  a  remainder  is  created,  there  must 
also  be  created  a  preceding  particular  estate. 

2.  That  every  remainder  must  await  the  determina- 
tion of  its  particular  estate,  and  that  no  remainder  can 
be  limited  after  an  estate  in  fee-simple. 

3.  That  the  particular  estate  supporting  a  freehold 
contingent  remainder  must  itself  be  freehold. 

4.  That  no  remainder  can  be  limited  to  an  unborn 
person  for  life,  followed  by  an  estate  to  the  issue  of 
sttch  unborn  person.     And, 

5.  That,  subject  to  the  provisions  already  noticed  of 
the  8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  io6,  and  the  40  &  41  Vict.,  c.  33, 
every  contingent  remainder  must  vest  before  or  at 
the  moment  when  the  precedent  particular  estate  is 
determined. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  at  this  stage  of  our  subject^ 
that  the  strict  rules  which  applied  to  remainders,  pro- 
perly so  called,  were  not,  even  in  early  times,  enforced 
against  limitations  created  by  a  will  which  sought  to 
give  estates  by  way  of  remainder.  For  wills  have 
been  always  more  leniently  construed  than  deeds,  and 
consequently  from  an  early  date  it  was  allowable  to 
make  by  will  a  limitation,  distinguished  as  an  "  execu- 
tory devise/*  which  would  have  failed  altogether  if 
inserted  in  a  deed.  But  executory  devises  having, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  (d),  been 
brought  within  the  rules  which  govern   limitations 

(c)  Watkms  on  Descents,  180 ;  Doe  ▼.  Clarke,  2  H.  BL  399 ;  Mogg  t, 
Mogg,  I  Mer.  654 :  Trower  ▼.  BtUti,  I  S.  &  S.  iSi. 
{d)  27  Hen.  vill.  c.  10. 

♦  0 
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taking  effect  under  that  Act,  we  will  content  ourselves 
for  the  present  with  noticing  the  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence, and  reserve  the  consideration  of  them  for  the 
next  chapter. 


Alienation  of 
possibility 
coupled  with 
an  intereit. 


Real  Property 

Amendment 

Act. 


Willi  Act. 


We  have  alread7  spoken  generally  of  the  alienation 
of  remainders,  but  must  add  a  few  words  on  this  point 
with  reference  to  contingent  remainders.  Such  of 
these  as  are  contingent  on  the  birth  of  some  unborn 
person  are  evidently  inalienable.  But  one  which 
depends  upon  the  happening  of  a  future  event  (as,  to 
repeat  a  former  example,  an  estate  given  to  A.  for 
life,  and  if  B.  survives  him,  then  to  B.  in  fee),  and 
which  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  possibility  coupled 
with  an  interest,  is  in  a  different  position.  In  early 
times,  indeed,  it  could  not  be  disposed  of  either  by 
deed  or  by  will  (e).  Afterwards,  however,  it  became 
disposable  by  will  (/),  and  now  it  has  been  enacted 
by  the  Beal  Property  Amendment  Act  (ff)  that  a 
possibility  coupled  with  an  interest,  in  any  tenements 
or  hereditaments,  of  any  tenure,  whether  the  limita- 
tion of  such  interest  or  possibility  be  or  be  not  ascer- 
tained, may  be  disposed  of  by  deed.  And  the  Wills 
Act  (A)  provides  that  the  power  of  disposition  by  will 
shall  extend  to  all  contingent  interests  in  any  real  or 
personal  estate,  whether  the  testator  may  or  may  not 
be  ascertained  as  the  person,  or  one  of  the  persons, 
in  whom  the  same  may  become  vested,  and  whether 
he  may  be  entitled  thereto  under  the  instrument  by 
which  the  same  respectively  were  created,  or  under 
any  dispositions  thereof  by  deed  or  will 


Trtuteei  to  '  The  fact  that  a  contingent  remainder  was  destroyed 
ti^gent*!^''  if  not  capable  of  vesting  at  the  moment  when  the 
maindera.        particular  estate  came  to  an  end,  made  it  necessaiy 


(e)  BUhop  ▼.  Founfa'itf,  3  Lev.  427. 

(/)  Roe  ▼.  Jonetf  i  H.  BL  30. 

(ff)  8  &  9  Viet  c.  X06, 1.  6. 

(A)  7  Wm.  IV.  and  i  Viot.  c.  26,  ■.  3. 
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formerly  to  take  special  precautions  with  reference  to 
this  point  For  the  particular  estate  might  be  de- 
stroyed by  some  act  of  the  tenant ;  as  if  he  did  any- 
thing which  caused  it  to  be  forfeited,  or  if  he  sur- 
rendered it  to  the  owner  of  the  reversion,  or  obtained 
a  release  of  the  reversion  to  himself,  by  both  of  which 
means  the  particular  estate  was  merged  in  the  rever- 
sion. In  order  to  prevent  this,  it  was  usual  to  inter- 
pose another  estate  between  those  of  A.  and  of  his 
issue,  by  giving  to  trustees,  "  upon  trust  to  preserve 
contingent  remainders,"  an  estate  which  was  to  take 
effect  if  A,'s  estate  came  to  an  end  during  his  lifetime, 
and  in  that  case  to  endure  so  long  as  A.  lived.  By 
this  means  the  contingent  remainder  was  protected 
against  anything  which  A.  could  do ;  and  as  to  the 
trustees,  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  interfere  to  pro- 
hibit them  from  doing  anything  which  would  amount 
to  a  breach  of  their  trust  (i). 

But  limitations  to  trustees  in  order  to  preserve  Now  nn- 
contingent  remainders  have  been  rendered  unneces- '***^*"^*^' 
sary  by  the  provisions,  already  cited,  of  the  8  &  9 
Vict,  c.  106.  Hence,  the  only  contingent  remainders 
now  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  determination  of 
their  particular  estates  are  those  which  do  not  come 
within  the  40  &  41  Vict,  c.  33, — a  number  which 
is  naturally  constantly  diminishing,  and  perhaps  in 
time  may  altogether  cease  to  exist. 

(i)  See  Moody  ▼.  WaUen,  16  Yes.  283 ;  Bitcoe  ▼.  Perkins,  I  Yes.  k 
B.485- 
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Bxeentory  in-  EXECUTORY  interests,  the  explanation  of  which  will  be 


terettiaoonte 


uenoe 


of  tbe  attempted  in  this  chapter,  came  into  existence  as  a 
tatuteofUte*.  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  (a), 
unier  the  ^^  They  may  be  created  by  deed  or  by  wilL  If  by  deed, 
BUiute  or  by    ^.j^^y  ^^^^  ^jjy  ^^^^  effect  by  virtue  of  the  statute ;  but 

if  by  will,  they  may  or  may  not  be  limited  so  to  take 
efiect  by  way  of  use  (6).  We  will  begin  with  the 
consideration  of  those  executory  interests  which  are 
created  under  the  statute. 

Ezeeuiory  in-  It  has  been  already  shown  how  limitations  of  legal 
th^statute^of  estates  by  way  of  remainder  are  subject  to  various 
Utei.  restrictive   rules,  amongst  which  we   may  specially 

mention  that  which  forbids  the  limitation  of  any  estate 
after  a  fee-simple,  and  that  which  compels  every  re- 
mainder to  await  the  determination  of  its  particular 
estate  before  it  can  take  effect.     Prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Statute  of  Uses  (c),  uses,  being  subject  to  the 
rules  of  Equity  only,  might  be  limited  in  ways  not  per- 
Couditional     missible  in  the  case  of  legal  estates.     Thus,  if  land 
forethe**'^'      were  given  to  A.  and  his  heirs,  to  hold  to  the  use  of 
itatate.  3   g^^^  j^^  heirs  until  the  happening  of  some  future 

and  uncertain  event,  and  then  to  the  use  of  C.  and 
his  heirs ;  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  compel  A.,  on 
the  happening  of  that  event,  to  hold  the  land  to  the 
use  of  C.  and  his  heirs  (d).    But  it  is  plain  that  this 

(a)  27  Hen.  VIII.  0.  10. 
(6)  GHb.  Upet.  3s6n. 
(c)  27  Hen.  VIIL  c  10. 
{d)  Fearne,  G.  R.  384B. 
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limitation  was  one  which,  if  made  of  a  legal  estate, 
would  have  been  invalid,  as  being  obnoxious  to  the 
roles  to  which  we  have  just  referred. 

After  the  Statute  of  Uses  (e)  was  passed,  uses  con-  Limitations  by 
ferred  legal  as  well  as  equitable  estates;  limitations 2^//l^e'® 
of  them  became,  therefore,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  "t****^ 
of  law.  Buti  nevertheless,  they  were  still  allowed  to 
retain,  in  a  great  measure,  the  freedom  which  they 
had  acquired  when  mere  creatures  of  Equity ;  for 
now,  if  land  were  limited  by  its  owner  to  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  heirs  until  the  happening  of  some 
future  event,  and  then  to  other  uses,  this  would  be 
perfectly  good  (/),  altliough  it  would  be  a  limitation  • 
of  an  estate  after  a  fee-simple.  And  an  estate  may 
also  be  well  limited  by  means  of  uses,  although  it  is 
to  take  effect  by  destroying  a  preceding  estate,  and  is 
thus  opposed  to  the  rule  governing  remainders,  which 
requires  a  subsequent  estate  to  await  the  natural 
determination  of  that  which  precedes  it.  Thus,  a 
limitation  would  be  valid  by  which  an  estate  was 
given  to  A.,  to  hold  to  the  use  of  B.  until  C.  pays  a 
sum  of  money  (g\  or  until  B.  acquires  some  other 
property  (A),  with  a  proviso  that  on  the  happening 
of  either  of  these  events  the  estate  is  to  be  held  to 
the  use  of  C.  It  may  be  noticed  that  it  is  the  power 
of  limiting  an  estate  after  a  fee-simple  that  enables  a 
landowner  about  to  be  married  to  effect  a  settlement 
for  the  benefit  of  himself  alone  until  marriage,  and 
then  fox  that  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  children. 

The  uses  by  means  of  which  executory  interests  can  Suringing  and 
be  thus  created  are  divided  into  Springing  Uses  and  ^'^**"8  Ut«a. 
Shifting  Uses.     Springing  Uses  are  those  which,  as 
in  the  first  of  the  examples  just  given,  are  limited  to 

(«)  27  Hen.  VIIL  c  la 

(/)  WoodUffy.  Drury,  Oa  Elis.  439. 

iff)  Uoyd  V.  Corew,  Free.  Gh.  72. 

{k)  NiedU  ▼.  Sk^fidd,  2  Bra  G.  G.  214  ;  Oarr  ▼.  BrroU,  6  East,  58. 
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arise  on  the  happening  of  a  future  event,  where  no 
preceding  use  is  limited ;  they  do  not,  consequently, 
take  efifect  in  derogation  of  any  interest  other  than 
that  which  results  to  the  grantor,  or  remains  in  him 
in  the  meantime.  Shifting  uses  are  those  which, 
as  in  our  second  example,  do  take  effect  in  derogation 
of  some  other  estate ;  they  are  either  expressly  limited 
by  the  deed,  or  are  authorised  to  be  created  by  some 
person  named  in  the  deed  (i).  In  this  latter  case, 
the  person  so  named  acquires  a  Power  of  Appoint- 
ment, a  subject  which  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
discuss  by  itself  later  on. 

Executory  Do*     An  executoiy  interest  may  also  be  created  by  a  will, 
^^^'  without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  (j), 

and  is,  in  that  case,  distinguished  as  an  Executory 
Devise,  the  rules  which  govern  it  being  nearly,  if  not 
entirely  (k),  the  same  as  those  to  which  such  an  in- 
terest is  subject  when  created  by  way  of  use. 

Origin  of  Eze-      We  have  seen  that,  before  the  passing  of  the  statute, 
cutoryDeviM..  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^  y^  deviscd,  whilst  the  legal 

estate  in  it^  as  a  rule,  could  not,  but  that  there  were 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  arising  out  of  special 
local  customs.  It  is  probable  that  where  land  could 
be  devised  under  a  custom,  limitations  of  it,  similar 
to  those  permitted  in  a  devise  of  uses  were  sometimes 
attempted  and,  from  the  liberality  which  our  courts 
have  always  adopted  in  the  construction  of  wills,  were 
often  allowed  (I),  When  the  Statute  of  Uses  (m)  was 
passed,  both  the  legal  and  equitable  estates  in  land 
ceased,  for  a  time,  to  be  devisable ;  but  that  statute 
was  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  another  (n),  which 
permitted  all  land  held  in  socage  to  be  disposed  of  by 

(»)  Gilb.  Uses,  152^. 

( I* )  27  Hen.  VIIL  o.  10. 

{i)  See  Fearne,  C.  R.  40;  GQb.  Uses,  35B. 

H)  Feame,  C.  R.  3S4  . 

(m)  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  la 

in)  32  Hen.  VIU.  c  i. 
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will ;  and  when  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the 
kingdom  became  afterwards  subject  to  this  tenure  (o), 
devises  of  land  became  general.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  courts  of  law  permitted  direct  limitations 
of  it  by  will,  similar  to  those  already  allowed  in  the 
creation  of  an  executory  interest  taking  effect  under 
the  Statute  of  Uses  (p).  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  every  gift  of  real  estate  by  will  confers  a  use. 
For  since  eveiy  devise  imports  a  consideration,  there 
is  also  an  implied  use,  by  the  Common  Law,  to  the 
devisee,  unless  there  is  an  express  use  to  some  other 
person,  in  which  case  the  express  use  must  prevail, 
and  is  executed  by  the  statute  (g). 

Blackstone  (r)  defines  an  executory  devise  of  lands 
as  such  a  disposition  of  them  by  will  that  thereby  no 
estate  vests  on  the  death  of  the  testator,  but  only  on 
some  future  contingency.  It  differs  (he  goes  on  to 
say)  from  a  remainder  in  three  very  material  points : 
I  St,  That  it  needs  not  any  particular  estate  to  support 
it  2nd,  That  by  it  a  fee-simple  or  other  less  estate 
may  be  limited  after  a  fee-simple.  3rd,  That  by  this 
means  a  remainder  may  be  limited  of  a  term  of  years, 
after  a  particular  estate  for  life  created  in  the  same. 
The  two  first  points  apply,  as  we  have  seen,  equally 
to  the  case  of  an  executory  interest.    As  to  the  third,  Executory  de- 

''  '  Tue  01  a  term. 

we  have  already  said  that  such  a  limitation,  if  made 
by  deed,  would  give  the  whole  term  to  the  person 
named  as  tenant  for  life.  The  same  rule  was  formerly 
held  to  apply  also  if  the  limitation  were  made  by  will 
(<),  and  although  afterwards  the  remainder-man  was 
allowed  to  take  the  term,  provided  it  had  not  been 
alienated  by  the  first  taker  during  his  own  lifetime,  he 

had  no  remedy  if  it  had  been  so  disposed  of  (t).     But 

■ 

(0)  12  Car.  IL  a  24. 
(p)  27  Hen.  VIIL  c  la 

(9)  Gilb.  Uses,  356,  and  note  (2). 

(r)  2  BL  Com.  172. 

(t)  Love  ▼.  Windham,  i  Sid.  45a 

(1)  Anon.,  I^OTf  74^* 
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later  on,  after  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  (i^), 
it  was  held  that  a  limitation  of  the  kind  which  we 
have  been  describing  was  to  take  effect  as  an  execn- 
toiy  devise,  and  not  as  a  remainder,  and  could  not  be 
destroyed  by  any  act  of  the  first  devisee  (v).  Such 
limitations  were  not,  however,  at  first  held  to  be  good, 
unless  all  the  persons  named  to  take  the  term  were  in 
being  and  alive  together  (w);  "so  that,"  as  it  was 
said,  "  all  the  candles  might  be  lighted  and  consumed 
together"  (x).  But  this  doctrine  was  subsequently 
overruled  (t/),  and  it  is  now  settled  that  executory 
devises,  of  both  real  and  leasehold  estate,  are  subject, 
as  to  their  creation,  to  the  same  rules.  These,  again, 
apply  to  the  creation  of  all  executory  interests,  whether 
under  the  Statute  of  Uses  (z)  or  not,  and  we  will  next 
proceed  to  inquire  what  they  are. 

Ruiei  for  the  It  is  evident  that  limitations  by  way  of  executory 
ex^iory  in-  interest  allow  much  more  freedom  of  action  than  is 
terestfc  attainable  in  the    creation   of  remainders.     For  an 

estate  which  is -thus  limited  has  no  dependence  upon 
any  preceding  particular  estate,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
may  take  effect  by  destroying  it,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  affected  by  any  accident  which  may  befall  it 
Being  thus  indestructible,  executory  interests  might, 
if  not  restrained  by  the  law,  be  so  created  as  to  render 
land  inalienable  for  a  very  long  period,  and  thus  cause 
what  is  known  as  a  perpetuity.  To  prevent  this  from 
being  done,  two  principal  rules  have  been  framed. 

xtt  Role.  No  The  first  of  these  is,  that  when  an  estate  can  take 
ierei^  ii?m~  effect  as  a  remainder,  it  shall  never  be  construed  to  be 
limitotion  oan  gj^  executory  limitation  (a).    Thus  in  one  case  (6),  by 

(tt)  27  Hen.  VIIL  c  lo. 

(v)  Manning'9  Can,  8  Rep.  94^  ;  LamiptlCt  Com,  10  Rep.  46^. 

(w)  Ooring  y.  BiekenU^tf  2  Free.  163. 

(x)  2  Bl  Com.  175. 

(y)  Howard  ▼.  Norfolk,  2  Free.  72,  80  ;  2  Jnr.  Aig.  47. 

(%)  27  Hen.  VIIL  a  10. 

(a)  CfoodUUe  ▼.  BiUington,  2  Dong.  753^,  757. 

(6)  Carwardine  v.  Carwardine,  Fewne,  C.  R.  388,  k  I  Eden,  27. 
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a  settlement  made  before  marriage  land  was  con-  take  effect  at 
veyed  to  trustees  to  the  use  of  A.  for  life,  with  ""'^^•'• 
remainder  to  B.,  his  intended  wife,  for  life,  with 
remainder  to  their  issue  in  tail ;  but  with  a  proviso 
that  if  A.  should  die  leaving  such  issue,  and  not  having 
made  provision  for  any  of  them  during  his  lifetime, 
then  the  trustees  should  stand  seised  of  one  moiety  of 
the  settled  estate  upon  trust  for  the  benefit  of  such 
issue.  It  was  held  that  this  proviso  only  created  a 
contingent  remainder,  and  not  an  indestructible  exe- 
cutory interest  in  favour  of  such  of  the  issue  as  were 
left  unprovided  for.  For,  being  preceded  by,  and 
bound  to  await  the  determination  of,  a  particular 
estate,  it  was  capable  of  being  construed  as  a  re- 
mainder, and  came,  therefore,  within  the  rule.  And 
the  result  is  the  same  where  a  limitation  which  was 
originally  an  executory  devise  becomes  capable,  by 
some  change  of  circumstances,  of  being  construed  as  a 
remainder.  For  instance  (o),  land  was  devised  to  A. 
for  life,  with  remainder  to  K  in  fee-simple ;  this  being 
followed  by  a  proviso  that  if  B.  should  happen  to  die 
before  A.,  and  A.  should  have  no  child  living  at  her 
death,  she  might  devise  the  premises  to  whom  she 
thought  proper.  B.  died  in  the  lifetime  of  A.  A.  had 
a  child  who  survived  her,  but  before  her  death  she 
sold  the  property  in  question,  having  previously  levied 
a  fine  with  proclamations,  a  process  which  was  at  that 
time  capable  of  destroying  contingent  remainders  (d), 
but  not  executory  interests.  And  it  was  held  that, 
although  at  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  until  the 
death  of  B.,  the  power  given  to  A,  to  devise  the  land 
to  such  persons  as  she  thought  proper  could  only 
operate  as  an  executory  devise,  yet  upon  the  death  of 
B.  the  character  of  the  limitation  changed.  For  it 
bad  then  a  preceding  particular  estate  whose  deter- 
mination it  must  await,  and  was  consequently  a  con- 
tingent remainder,  and  well  barred  by  the  fine. 

(e)  Doe  ▼.  HoweUj  lo  B.  k  C.  191. 
[d)  Areher't  Cote,  i  Rep.  66^  67*. 
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2nd  Rule.  The  Other  rule  to  which  we  have  referred  is  that 

torji^^SoioD  generally  known  as  the  Bule  against  Perpetuities ; 
^thh?u£^i  the  object  of  it  is  to  prevent  property  becoming 
lives  in  being  inalienable  beyond  a  certain  period,  by  fixing  a  time 
yeaw  after-**'*  within  which  every  executory  limitation  must  take 
wwda.  efTect     The  necessity  for  such  a  rule  became  apparent 

as  soon  as  executory  limitations  were  permitted,  but 
no  definite  period  appears,  at  first,  to  have  been  fixed 
upon;  the  courts  being  content,  for  a  while,  with 
defeating  various  attempts  at  creating  perpetuities  («) ; 
as  where  land  was  given  in  tail,  with  a  proviso  that 
the  estate  should  be  forfeited  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  bar  the  entail  (/) ;  where  it  was  given  to  a 
succession  of  unborn  children  for  life  (g) ;  or  where  it 
was  indeed  given  to  an  unborn  person  in  tail,  but 
with  a  proviso  that,  on  his  being  bom,  his  estate  tail 
should  be  converted  into  one  for  life,  with  remainder 
(subject  to  similar  conditions)  to  his  issue  in  taQ  (A). 
But  after  a  while  a  settled  rule  was  laid  down.  This 
is  founded  on  an  analogy  to  the  rule  of  law  relating  to 
remainders  which  forbids  the  gift  of  land  to  an  unborn 
person  for  life,  followed  by  any  estate  to  the  issue  of 
such  unborn  person.  Under  this  rule,  there  can  be 
no  greater  restraint  on  alienation  than  that  which 
may  be  effected  by  means  of  a  settlement  limiting 
one  or  more  life  estates  to  a  person  or  persons  in 
being,  followed  by  one  or  more  estates  tail  expectant 
on  the  expiration  of  the  preceding  estate  for  life  (t). 
And  since  the  estate  tail  can  be  barred  by  the  tenant 
in  tail  as  soon  as  he  has  attained  his  majority,  the 
utmost  restraint  on  alienation  possible  by  such  limita- 
tions of  remainders  is  for  a  life  or  lives  in  being  and 
twenty-one  years  afterwards.  The  full  extent  of 
this  period  as  that  within  which  property  might  be 


(e)  See  2  Jur.  Ai|f.  7. 

(/)  CoThei'8  Ca$e,  i  Rep.  83^ ;  PoHingion*B  Cate^  lo  Rep.  35^ 

{g)  HumbenUfn  v.  ffumbertUm,  I  P.  Wms.  333. 

(A)  Spencer  v,  Marlborough^  3  Bro.  P.  C.  232. 

(t)  Feame,  C.  R.  562"— 90. 
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rendered  incapable  of  alienation,  was,  in  the  case  of 
executory  limitations,  at  first  allowed  only  where  the 
limitation  was  to  take  effect  in  favour  of  an  infant  (J). 
But  this  was  afterwards  extended  to  all  cases,  and  it 
is  now  clearly  settled  that  every  executory  limitation  is 
well  created,  which  must  either  take  effect,  or  fail  to 
take  effect,  within  the  period  of  a  life  or  lives  in  being 
and  twenty-one  years  afterwards,  with  an  extension  of 
a  few  months  in  favour  of  a  limitation  to  a  person  who 
is  en  ventre  sa  mere  at  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-one 
years  (k).  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
event,  or  events,  on  which  the  limitation  depends  must 
be  such  as  will  necessarily  take  effect,  or  fail,  within 
the  period  fixed  by  the  rule.  Thus,  in  one  case  (Q, 
leasehold  estate  was  given  by  will  to  trustees  upon  trust 
for  A.  for  life,  and  after  his  death  upon  trust,  in  effect, 
for  the  first  heir  male  of  A.  who  should  attain  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  At  the  death  of  A.,  his  heir  male  by 
descent  had  already  attained  that  age,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  House  of  Lords  held  that  the  limitation  to  him  was 
void.  For  it  was  said  that  the  fact  of  his  being  both 
heir  male  and  having  attained  his  majority  at  the  time 
of  A.'b  death  was  merely  an  accident,  and  that  the 
events  on  which  the  limitation  depended  (namely,  that 
A  should  have  an  heir  male,  and  that  such  heir 
should  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one)  might  not  have 
happened  in  conjunction  for  many  generations  (m). 

It  was  at  one  time  possible  for  a  settlor  to  direct  AoonmaiAtion 
that  the  income  derived  from  land  should  be  accumu-  ®  "^^^^^n^®- 
lated  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  that  within  which 
alienation  of  land  itself  might  be  restrained  (n).     But 


ij)  Taylor  ▼.  Biddall,  2  Mod.  2S9 ;  Stephens  ▼.  SUphens,  Ca.  t. 
Talb.  228. 

{k)  Beard  ▼.  Weitcot,  5  Taunt.  393 ;  Cadell  y.  Palmer^  i  CI  k  T. 
372,  421,  and,  with  note^  Ta.  R.  P.  424. 

(/)  Bmtffanmm  ▼.  Smith,  12  01.  &  F.  546,  622. 

(»)  And  aee  Octling  ▼.  Ooding,  i  N.  R.  36 ;  ffaningtim  y,  Ha/rring^ 
fm,  L.  R.  5  H.  I4.  87. 

(»)  Th€llu$9mi  ▼.  Wwafwrd,  4  Vea.  227.  ^ 
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|9&4oGeo.    it  is  now  enacted  by  the  39  &  40  Geo.  IIL,  c.  98, 
'  *'  that  (0)  no  person  shall,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 

settle  or  dispose  of  any  real  or  personal  property,  so 
that  the  rents  or  produce  thereof  shall  be  wholly  or 
partially  accumulated  for  any  longer  term  than  the 
life  of  such  settlor;  or  for  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years  from  the  death  of  such  settlor;  or  during  the 
minority,  or  respective  minorities,  of  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall  be  living,  or  en  venire  sa  mere,  at 
the  death  of  such  settlor ;  or  during  the  minority,  or 
respective  minorities  only,  of  any  person  or  persons 
who,  under  the  uses  or  trusts  of  the  instrument  direct- 
ing the  accumulation,  would,  for  the  time  being,  if  of 
full  age,  be  entitled  to  the  rents  or  produce  so  directed 
to  be  accumulated.  And  that  in  every  case  where 
such  accumulations  shall  be  directed  otherwise  than 
as  aforesaid,  such  direction  shall  be  null  and  void, 
and  the  rents  of  such  property  so  directed  to  be  accu- 
mulated shall,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  be  directed 
to  be  accumulated  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  go  to,  and  be  received  by,  such  person  or  per- 
sona as  would  have  been  entitled  thereto  had  such 
accumulation  not  been  directed.  But  (p)  nothing  in 
the  Act  is  to  extend  to  any  provision  for  the  payment 
of  the  debts  of  the  settlor  (q) ;  or  to  any  provision  for 
raising  portions  for  any  child  or  children  of  the 
settlor,  or  for  any  child  or  children  of  any  person 
taking  any  interest  under  the  instrument ;  or  to  any 
direction  touching  the  produce  of  timber  or  woods 
upon  any  lands  or  tenements.  An  attempt  at  undue 
accumulation,  unlike  an  excessive  restraint  on  aliena- 
tion, is  not  void  altogether,  but  only  so  far  as  it  ex- 
ceeds the  time  allowed  by  the  Act,  unless  it  exceeds 
the  limit  allowed  for  the  vesting  of  executory  interests, 
in  which  case  it  is  still  wholly  void.  If  there  is 
a  direction  to  accumulate  income  during  the  life  of 

(«)  &  I. 

(p)  S.2. 

{q)  See  Tewart  ▼.  Law$on,  L.  B.  iS  £q.  490. 
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some  person  other  than  the  settlor,  it  is  evident  that 
this  period  of  acciimulation  may  happen  to  exceed  the 
period  of  twenty *one  years  permitted  by  statute.  But 
it  is,  nevertheless,  good  for  twenty-one  years,  provided 
the  person  named  Lives  so  long ;  and  will  be  only  void 
for  such  further  time  as  he  may  continue  to  live 
beyond  the  twenty-one  years  (r). 

The  alienation  of  executory  interests  is  governed  Alienation  of 
by  the  same  statutory  enactments  as  those  already  ferelu.^*"' 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  contingent  remainders.  It 
will  be  enough,  therefore,  to  refer  the  reader  to  what 
has  been  said  on  this  point  in  the  previous  chapter ; 
and  we  conclude  the  present  with  some  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  powers  of  appointment 

A  springing  or  shifting  use  may  be  created,  not  Powen  of  ap- 
only  by  the  settlor  or  devisor  of  land,  but  also  by  any  P®"**"^®"*^ 
other  person  to  whom  he  has  given  a  power  to  create 
it  For  such  a  person  may  have  a  power  of  appoint- 
bg  that  land  shaU  thenceforth  be  held,  wholly  or 
partially,  to  a  use  different  from  that  to  which  it  has 
been  hitherto  subject;  as  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a 
power  of  sale,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  power 
to  appoint  the  property  which  is  sold  to  the  use  of 
the  purchaser.  Powers  of  this  kind  may  be  classified 
in  two  ways,  according  as  it  is  wished  to  regard  them 
with  reference  to  their  exercise,  or  to  their  destruction 
and  alienation. 

In  the  first  case,  they  may  be  divided  into  Particular  Powenmay  be 
Powers  and  General  Powers.  A  particular  power  is  oeneri. '  ^' 
one  which  the  donee  of  the  power  can  only  exercise 
in  favour  of  particular  objects ;  as,  for  instance,  a 
power  to  appoint  land  amongst  the  children  of  A. 
A  general  power  is  one  which  may  be  exercised  in 
favour  of  any  person  whom  the  donee  may  select, 
including  himself. 

(r)  Orij/UhM  ▼.  Vae,  9  Ves.  127,  and,  with  notes,  To.  R.  P.  497. 
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Poi^eriCoiu-       The  other  division  of  powers  is  into  Powers  Col- 

»?mpiy  OoUi^   lateral,  and  Powers  not  simply  CoUateraL     Powers 

^'^  of  the  first  kind  are  those  given  to  a  person  who  has 

no  interest  in  the  property  settled,  as  where  an  estate 

is  limited  to  the  use  of  A.,  with  power  to  B.  to  revoke 

that  use,  and  limit  the  property  to  the  use  of  C. 

Powers  not   simply  collateral   are  those  which  are 

given  to  some  person  who  has   an  interest  in  the 

property  subject  to  the  power.     These  powers  may 

Powen  Ap-     be  sub-divided  into  Powers  Appendant  and  Powers 

gm^  an  in  j^  Gross.    A  Power  Appendant  is  one  which  is  strictly 

dependent  upon  the  estate  limited  to  the  person  to 

whom  the  power  is  given,  and  the  exercise  of  which 

will  affect  his  interest ;  as  where  a  power  is  given  to 

a  tenant  for  life  to  make  leases  in  possession  (s).    A 

Power  in  Gross  is  one  which  enables  the  donee  to 

create  such  estates  only  as  will  not  attach  on  the 

interest  limited  to  him;  as  where  a  power  is  given 

to  a  tenant  for  life  to  create  a  term  of  years  which 

is  to  commence  after  his  death  (t). 


Creation  of 
Powers. 


Powers  may  be  created  by  any  words  which  clearly 
indicate  an  intention  to  that  effect  Trustees  of  set- 
tlements and  mortgagees  have  also  had  various  powers 
of  sale  and  exchange  conferred  on  them  by  statute, 
but  to  these  we  shall  refer  more  fully  in  a  later  part 
of  this  work.  We  pass  on  therefore  to  consider,  ist. 
How  powers  may  be  exercised;  2nd,  How  they  may 
be  destroyed  or  alienated. 


ExeroiM  of  It  will  be  remembered  that,  for  the  purpose  of  the 

"*  first  question  to  be  considered,  powers  are   divided 

into  those  which  are  particular  and  those  which  are 
Mttit  not  tend  general.  The  first  point  to  be  noticed  as  to  their 
petui^.  *^'  exercise  is,  that  it  must  not  tend  to  create  a  perpetuity. 

The  application  of  this  principle  differs  according  to 


(«)  Sug.  Pow.  46. 
it)  Ibid.  47. 
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the  class  of  the  power.  For  as  to  particular  powers, 
the  rule  is,  that  when  the  power  is  exercised,  the 
limitation  thus  created  is  to  he  read  as  if  it  had  been 
inserted  in  the  instrument  creating  the  power  at  the 
time  when  that  instrument  came  into  operation  (u) ; 
and  then  the  validity  of  the  execution  of  the  power 
will  turn  upon  the  question  whether  the  limitation, 
so  read,  sins  against  the  rule  against  perpetuities  (v). 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  the  power 
is  not  bad  because  the  exercise  of  it  might  have  tended 
to  a  perpetuity.  It  is  the  actual,  and  not  the  hypo- 
thetical, exercise  of  the  power  which  alone  will  be 
considered  (w).  As  to  general  powers,  the  rule  is 
simply  that  the  exercise  of  the  power  must  not  create 
a  limitation  which,  at  the  time  of  such  exercise,  is 
obnoxious  to  the  rule  against  perpetuities.  In  this 
case  the  validity  of  the  limitation  is  totally  irrespec- 
tive of  the  instrument  creating  the  power.  For  the 
freedom  of  alienation  is  no  more  interfered  with  by 
the  gift  of  a  general  power  than  if  an  absolute  interest 
had  been  vested  in  the  donee,  and  consequently  there 
is  no  tendency  towards  a  perpetuity  (x). 

The  donee  of  a  power  may  execute  it  without  Power  need 

r       •  X       •!.  'J   J     j.i_       •    i.      A-  ±.  i.    not  be  referred 

refemng  to  it,  provided  the  mtention  to  execute  to. 
appear  (y)  by  his  mentioning  the  property  over  which 
be  has  the  power.  Thus,  it  was  held,  in  an  early 
case  (z),  that  if  a  man,  having  a  general  power  to 
appoint  land  by  will,  devise  the  land  itself,  as  owner 
of  it,  without  reference  to  his  authority,  the  land  will 
pass  by  the  will ;  for  his  intention  is  clear  (a).  But 
it  is  otherwise  if  the  donee  of  a  power  refer  neither 


(tt)  See  Doe  y.  Cavendish,  4  T.  R.  741 ». 

{9)  Spencer  v.  Marlborough,  3  Bro.  P.  G.  332 ;  Jonet  v.  Winwoodf  3 
Mee  k  W.  653 ;  MasMey  ▼.  Barton,  7  Ir.  Eq.  Rep.  95. 

(Mr)  Ori/Uh  ▼.  PownaUt  13  Sim.  393  ;  Aitenborovgh  ▼.  AUenborough, 
I  K.  ft  J.  296. 

{x)  To.  R.  P.  4^ 

ip)  Sag.  Pow.  289. 

(«)  Oer^M  Ca§e,  6  Rep.  17^ 

(a)  And  lee  HunUikt  ▼.  (M\  l  Rnas.  k  My.  515. 
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to  it,  nor  to  the  property  to  which  it  is  subject ;  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  held,  in  such  a  case,  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  exercise  his  power  (b).  But  an 
exception  has  been  made  in  favour  of  a  will  made  by 
a  testator  who  has  a  general  power  of  appointment 
over  property.  For  it  is  enacted  by  the  Wills  Act  (e), 
that  a  (d)  general  devise  of  the  real  estate  of  a  testator, 
or  of  his  real  estate  in  any  place,  or  in  the  occupation 
of  any  person  mentioned  in  his  will,  or  otherwise 
described  in  a  general  manner,  or  a  bequest  of  the 
personal  estate  of  a  testator,  or  any  bequest  of  per- 
sonal property  described  in  a  general  manner,  shall  be 
construed  to  include  any  real  estate,  or  any  real 
estate  to  which  such  description  shall  extend  (as  the 
case  may  be),  or  any  personal  estate,  or  any  personal 
estate  to  which  such  description  shall  extend  (as  the 
case  may  be),  which  he  may  have  power  to  appoint 
in  any  manner  he  may  think  proper ;  and  shall  oper- 
ate as  an  execution  of  such  power,  imless  a  contrary 
intention  shall  appear  by  the  wilL 

obterriuice  of  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  donee  of  a  power 
°  ^^^  should  observe  any  conditions  attached  to  its  execu- 
tion, as,  for  instance,  that  the  consent  of  some  par- 
ticular person  is  to  be  first  obtained.  It  was  also 
necessary,  formerly,  scrupulously  to  observe,  in  the 
execution  of  a  power,  every  formality  which  the  caution 
or  whim  of  the  doBor  of  the  power  had  prescribed. 
But  as  to  this  it  is  now  enacted  by  the  Wills  Act  (e) 
that  (/)  no  appointment  made  by  will  in  exercise  of 
any  power  shall  be  valid,  unless  the  same  shall  be 
executed  like  a  will  (g) ;  and  that  every  will  so 
executed  shall,  so  far  as  respects  the  execution  and 
attestation  thereof,  be  a  valid  execution  of  a  power 

(6)  &c  parte  Ofuwafl,  I  Atk.  559 ;  Sloane  v.  Cfadogan,  Sug.  Pow.  915. 

(c)  7  Wm.  IV.  and  I  Vict,  a  26. 

{d)  S.  27. 

(#)  7  Wm.  rV.  and  i  Vict,  c  2d. 

(/)  S.  la 

(^)  As  to  which  see  sect.  9  of  the  Act 
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of  appointment  by  will,  notwithstanding  that  it  shall 
have  been  expressly  required  that  a  will  made  in 
exercise  of  such  power  should  be  executed  with  some 
additional  or  other  form  of  execution  or  solemnity. 
And  as  to  the  execution  of  powers  by  other  instru- 
ments, it  is  enacted  by  the  22  &  23  Vict,  c.  35  (A), 
that  a  deed  thereafter  executed  in  the  presence  of,  and 
attested  by,  two  or  more  witnesses,  in  the  manner  in 
which  deeds  are  ordinarily  executed  and  attested, 
shall,  so  far  as  respects  the  execution  and  attestation 
thereof,  be  a  valid  execution  of  a  power  of  appoint- 
ment by  deed,  or  by  any  instrument  in  writing  not 
testamentary,  notwithstanding  it  shall  have  been  ex- 
pressly required  that  a  deed  or  instrument  in  writing, 
made  in  exercise  of  such  power,  should  be  executed 
or  attested  with  some  additional  or  other  form  of 
execution  or  attestation  or  solemnity. 

On  other  points  besides  those  mentioned  above.  Defective  exe- 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  in  the  habit,  in  certain  TOwew^aided 
cases,  of  aiding  the  defective  execution  of  a  power,  ^y  ^<i^'y- 
where  it  had  been  intended  to  execute  it,  and  that 
intention  had  been  sufficiently  declared,  but  the  act 
declaring  the  intention  was  not  an  execution  of  the 
power  in  the  form  prescribed.  Where,  for  instance  (i), 
a  man,  having  power  to  make  a  provision  for  his  wife 
out  of  certain  land  by  deed,  devised  part  of  the  land 
to  her  for  life  by  a  will  made  under  seal,  this  was 
upheld  in  equity  as  a  good  execution  of  his  power, 
although  it  was  not  strictly  within  the  terms  pre- 
scribed (/).  Aid  of  this  nature  will  be  given  to  a  wife 
or  to  children,  although  there  has  been  no  considera- 
tion given  for  the  exercise  of  the  power,  and  the  rule 
is  the  same  as  to  charities  (k).  But  it  will  not  be 
extended,  in  other  cases,  to  "  volunteers " — persons. 


(A)  a  12. 

(f )  TolUi  ▼.  TcOei,  2  P.  Wins.  4S9,  and,  with  notes,  I  L.  C.  254. 
(;)  And  see  Bruce  ▼.  Bruce,  L.  R  ii  £q.  371. 
i/t)  Innie  v.  Bayer,  3  M.  ft  G.  606. 

♦  P 
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that  is,  who  have  taken  under  a  voluntary  gift     The 
Court  will,  however,  aid  the  defective  execution  of  a 
power  in  favour  of  other  persons,  provided  that  they 
have  given  consideration,  such  as  purchasers  (Z),  in- 
cluding in  this  term  mortgagees  (m)  and  lessees  (n), 
Eauity  will  not  and  Creditors  (p)  ;  but  it  cannot  aid  the  non-execution 
exeoutlraTof  a  of  a  power,  since  this  would  be  to  go  against  the  nature 
power.  qI  ^  power,  the  exercise  of  which  is  left  to  the  free  will 

and  election  of  the  donee ;  and  equity,  therefore,  will 
not  say  that  he  shall  exercise  it,  or  do  that  for  him 
which  he  does  not  think  fit  to  do  for  himself  (p). 

Acting  on  this  principle,  the  Court  formerly  refused 
to  give  any  aid  in  caaes  where  trustees,  having  a  power 
to  sell  an  estate,  had  sold  it  without  including  that 
part  of  it  which  consisted  of  timber  or- minerals,  or 
where,  having  sold  an  estate  with  timber  or  minerals, 
they  had  allowed  the  tenant  for  life,  or  some  other 
party,  to  receive  a  part  of  the  purchase-money  on 
account  of  the  timber  or  minerals.  For  the  trustees 
had  no  power  at  law  to  sell  the  estate  without  these 
adjuncts,  and  consequently  the  case  resolved  itself 
into  one  of  non-execution  of  a  power  to  sell  an  estate 
in  its  entirety  (q).  We  pointed  out,  however,  in  our 
chapter  on  Estates  for  Life,  that  a  modern  statute  (r) 
32  &  23  viot.  has  now  provided  a  remedy  in  cases  where  there  has 
^  ^^'  been  an  inadvertent  sale  of  an  estate  with  the  timber 

thereon,  or  any  other  articles  attached  thereto,  and  the 
trustees  have  allowed  some  other  person  to  receive  the 
purchase-money  for  such  timber  or  articles.  And  to 
25 & 26  Vict,  this  we  have  to  add  that  the  25  &  26  Vict,  c.  108, 
has  enacted  (s)  that  no  sale  of  land,  made  before  the 


(0  Affleck  V.  Affleck,  3  Sm.  k  Giff.  394  ;  re  Dyket,  L.  R.  7  Eq.  337. 

(m)  Taylor  v.  WkeeUr,  2  Ver.  564. 

(n)  Shannon  v.  Bradstreet^  I  Sch.  k  L.  52. 

(o)   WUke$  V.  Hclmei,  9  Mod.  485. 

<p)  Per  Sir  J.  Jekyll,  M.R.,  2  P.  Wmi.  49a 

(9)  See  CcekereU  v.  Ckalmdey^  I  Run.  ft  My.  418,  424. 

(r)  22  k  23  Vict.  c.  35,  a.  13. 

(«)  a  I. 
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date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  (t),  by  any  trustee  or 
other  person,  expressed  or  intended  to  be  made  in 
exercise  of  any  trust  or  power  authorising  the  sale  of 
land  and  not  forbidding  the  reservation  of  minerals, 
and  which  sale  shall  have  been  made  with  a  reserva- 
tion of  minerals  with  or  without  rights  or  powers  for 
working  such  minerals,  shall  be  invalid  on  the  ground 
only   that   the    trust   or    power   did   not   expressly 
authorise  such  exception  or  reservation ;  and  that  no 
sale,  made  before  the  date  of  the  Act,  of  any  minerals 
separately  from  the  residue  of  the  land  subject  to  the 
trust  or  power  intended  to  have  been  exercised,  and 
either  with  or  without  such  rights  or  powers  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  invalid  on  the  ground  only  that  the 
trust  or  power  did  not  authorise  such  sale.     And  as 
to  sales  to  be  made  after  the  Act,  it  is  enacted  (u) 
that  every  trustee  then  or  thereafter  to  become  autho- 
rised to  dispose  of  land  by  way  of  sale  may,  unless 
forbidden  by  the  instrument  creating  the  trust  or 
power,  so  dispose  of  such  land  with  an  exception  or 
reservation  of   any  minerals,  and   with   or  without 
rights  and  powers  of  or  incidental  to  the  working, 
getting,  or  carrying  away  of  such  minerals,  or  may 
(unless  forbidden  as  aforesaid)  dispose  of  the  minerals, 
by  way  of  sale,  with  or  without  such  rights  or  powers 
separately  from  the  residue  of  the  land ;  and  in  either 
case,  without  prejudice  to  any  future  exercise  of  the 
authority  with  respect  to  the  excepted  minerals  or  (as 
the  case  may  be)  the  undisposed-of  land  (v).    But  the 
sanction  of  the  Chancery  Division  must  be  obtained 
before  trustees  can  exercise  the  powers  conferred  on 
them  by  this  Act. 

Comint?  now  to  the  destruction  and  alienation  of  o«;*^c*>o^ 

^  Mid  alicnatioii 

powers,  we  will  first  remind  the  reader  that  powers  of  powen. 


(e)  7th  August  1862. 

(«)  S.  a. 

(v)  See  BwMeiff  v.  Eowell,  29  Beav.  546. 
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are  for  this  purpose  most  conveniently  divided  into 
those  which  are,  and  those  which  are  not,  simply 
collateral. 

Powen simply      The  Conveyancing  Act,  1882,  has  enacted  (w)  that 
S^oM^'^n^S")  a  person  to  whom  any  power,  whether  coupled  with  an 

w^e^ied  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^>  ^  gi^^^i  ^^7  ^7  ^^^  disclaim  the 
Butp^wennot  power ;  and  this  appUes  whether  the  instrument  creat- 
tenS^may^  ^°8  ^^^  power  Came  into  operation  before  or  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Act.  With  this  exception, 
powers  simply  collateral  cannot  be  destroyed  or  alien- 
ated (x).  But  it  is  otherwise  with  powers  not  simply 
collateral;  for  these  may  be,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, (i)  suspended  (or  partially  destroyed);  (2) 
extinguished  (or  wholly  destroyed);  or  (3)  alienated. 
We  will  proceed  to  consider  these  points  separately. 

Soipeniioii  of       The  suspension  of  powers  can  only  occur  in  cases  of 
power*.  powers  appendant,  and  will  happen  where  the  exercise 

of  the  power  would  be  in  derogation  of  some  previous 
estate  or  interest  created  under  the  power.  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  a  leading  case  (t/),  in  which  the 
facts  were  as  follows : — Lord  Bolingbroke  was  tenant 
for  life  of  certain  lands,  with  a  power,  if  it  should  be 
desired  to  sell  them,  to  revoke  the  uses  to  which  they 
were  held,  and  appoint  new  uses  in  favour  of  a  pur- 
chaser. Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  consideration  of  ;C3000, 
granted  an  annuity  to  last  for  his  lifetime,  and,  in 
order  to  secure  its  payment,  demised  the  lands  to  the 
annuitant  for  a  term  which  was  to  expire  on  his  (Lord 
Bolingbroke's)  death.  Afterwards  he  purported  to 
revoke  the  uses  to  which  the  lands  were  held,  joined 
in  a  sale  of  them,  and  appointed  them  to  new  uses  in 
favour  of  the  purchaser.  The  latter  claimed  to  hold 
them  free  from  the  lease  to  the  annuitant,  which  he 
could,  of  course,  do  if  Lord  Bolingbroke's  revocation 

(w)  45  ft  46  Vict.  c.  59,  a.  6. 
(x)  Diggt*»  Que,  I  Rep.  I73» 
(y)  Chodrigkt  y.  Catort  2  Doug.  477. 
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of  the  use  to  himself  for  life  was  effectual.  But  the  ExtinguiBh- 
Court  of  Chancery  held  that  the  power  of  revoca- JiwexS. 
tion  was  suspended,  so  far  as  regarded  the  estate  of 
the  tenant  for  life,  since  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  able,  hj  the  exercise  of  his  power,  to  commit 
a  gross  fraud  in  taking  away  the  security  for  the 
annuity  (2), 

The  extinguishment  of  powers  not  simply  collateral 
may  occur  in  the  case  of  either  those  which  are  ap- 
pendant or  those  which  axe  in  gross.  It  occurs  with 
powers  of  the  first  kind  where  the  donee  of  the  power 
parts  with  all  his  interest  in  the  property  subject  to 
his  power.  For  the  very  definition  of  an  appendant 
power  points  to  this.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a 
tenant  for  life  has  power  to  make  leases  to  take  effect 
in  possession.  If  he  assigns  the  whole  of  his  interest 
to  another  person,  it  is  clear  that  any  subsequent 
lease  of  that  property  made  by  him  could  not  take 
effect  out  of  his  interest  in  the  property,  since  he  no 
longer  has  any.  His  power  of  making  leases  is,  there- 
fore, extinguished.  But  the  rule  will  not  apply  where 
he  does  not  entirely  part  with  his  interest  in  the  pro- 
perty ;  as  if  he  conveys  it  to  trustees,  but  on  trust  to 
bold  it  for  himself,  subject  to  payments,  out  of  the 
profits  of  it,  to  other  people  (a). 

Cases  in  which  a  power  in  gross  is  extinguished  dp 
not  often  happen.  For  since  no  estates  created  by 
the  donee  of  such  a  power  can  affect  his  own  interest^ 
he  cannot,  by  the  exercise  of  the  power,  prejudice  any 
person  to  whom  he  may  have  transferred  his  interest ; 
such  a  transfer  cannot,  therefore,  extinguish  hia  power. 
But  the  power  is  extinguished  where  he  has,  subse- 
quently to  his  acquisition  of  the  power,  done  some 
act  which  would  be  defeated  by  any  future  exercise  of 

(2)  And  iee  Bringloe  v.  Ocodton^  4  Bing.  N.  G.  726 ;  Hunt  v.  Hunt^ 
16  B«ay.  372. 
(a)  lUn  ▼.  Bulkdeyt  i  Doug.  291 ;  Long  y.  Bctnkin,  Sug.  Pow.  895. 
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the  power.  Thus,  where  a  tenant  for  life,  who  had  a 
power  of  charging  the  land  subject  to  the  power  with 
the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  other  persons, 
joined  in  revoking  the  settlement  and  making  a  new 
one,  whereby  he  was  made  tenant  for  life  of  the  pro- 
perty but  without  a  power  of  charging  it ;  it  was  held 
that  this  power  had  been  extinguished  by  his  joining 
in  the  new  settlement  (6). 


Alienation  of 
powen. 


By  release. 


Involuntary 
alienation. 

Bankruptcy 
Act,  1869. 


Both  powers  appendant  and  those  in  gross  may  be 
alienated.  Where  the  power  is  one  which  the  donee 
may  exercise  for  his  own  benefit,  he  has,  in  fact,  some- 
thing reserved  to  him  out  of  the  property  subject  to 
his  power,  and  this  he  may  alienate  at  pleasure  by 
releasing  his  power.  If,  for  example,  having  a  power 
of  charging  land  with  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  to  himself,  he  joins  in  a  conveyance  of  the 
land  clear  of  the  charge,  this  will  operate  as  a  release 
of  his  power  (e).  And  a  power  in  gross  may  also  be 
released,  although  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  cannot 
confer  any  benefit  on  the  donee  of  the  power  (d). 
But  this  is  subject  to  the  rule  that  the  release  must  not 
be  made  with  the  object  of  obtaining  for  the  donee  of 
the  power  some  benefit  which  he  could  not  get  other- 
wise. For,  in  such  a  case,  equity  will  refuse  to  give 
present  effect  to  the  release,  so  far  as  it  would  operate 
in  favour  of  the  donee  (e). 

Lastly,  a  power,  the  exercise  of  which  can  confer 
any  benefit  on  the  donee  of  the  power,  may  be  the 
subject  of  involuntary  alienation  ;  it  being  provided 
by  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1 869  (/),  that  (y)  the  pro- 
perty of  any  bankrupt  divisible  amongst  his  creditors 


(6)  SavUe  v.  Biadtet,  I  P.  WmB.  777. 

(r)  See  Wett  ▼.  Bmwy,  i  Rqbb.  ft  My.  431,  434. 

(d)  Smiik  y.  Death,  5  Madd.  371 ;  Homer  v.  Swann,  Turn.  &  Ruas, 

430- 

(e)  Cftmynghame  y.  Thiniom,  I  Ruaa.  ft  My.  43,^. 

if)  32  ft  33  Vict  a  71. 
<^)  3.  15. 
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shall  inclnde  the  capacity  to  exercise,  and  to  take 
proceedings  for  exercising,  all  such  powers  in,  or  over, 
or  in  respect  of  property,  as  might  have  been  exercised 
by  the  bankrupt  for  his  own  benefit  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  bankruptcy,  or  during  its  continuance, 
except  the  right  of  nomination  to  a  vacant  ecclesi* 
astical  benefice. 


(       232       ) 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF   ESTATES    IN    JOINT-TENANCY,    TENANCY    IN    COMMON, 

AND   OOPAKCENARY. 

HiTHEBTO  we  have  considered  estates  in  land  as  be- 
longing to  one  tenant  only :  we  will,  in  this  chapter, 
briefly  consider  some  cases  in  which  an  estate  may 
belong  to  more  than  one  tenant. 

Joint-tenaoey.  The  first  of  these  which  we  will  notice  is  that  of  an 
estate  being  held  in  Joint-Tenancy,  or  by  two  or  more 
Joint-Tenants. 

A  joint-tenancy  may  exist  in  any  kind  of  estate 
in  land.  In  order  to  constitute  it,  there  must  be, 
amongst  the  tenants,  unity  of  interest,  unity  of  title, 
unity  of  time,  and  unity  of  possession  (a).  In  other 
words,  the  tenants  must  have  the  same  quantity  of 
interest  (for  instance,  one  cannot  hold  for  life,  and 
another  in  fee-simple) ;  their  estates  must  be  created 
by  the  same  act,  and  must  commence  simultaneously 
(except  under  circumstances  to  be  presently  noticed) ; 
and  each  must  have  entire  possession  of  the  land 
concurrently  with  the  others,  thus  constituting  one 
owner  and  one  estate.  The  exception  above  referred 
to  occurs  where  joint-tenants  take  by  way  of  use  or 
under  a  will.  Thus,  if  there  be  a  gift,  made  either 
by  deed  or  by  will,  to  the  use  of  the  children  of  A, 
or  a  gift  by  will  to  the  children  of  A,  those  children 
of  A.  who  may  be  bom  after  the  deed  or  will  has 

(a)  2  Bl.  Com.  i8a 
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come  into  operation  will  take,  each  successively  on 
birth,  an  estate  in  joint-tenancy  with  the  others  (b). 

An  estate  may  be  granted  to  be  held  in  joint-  CreAtion  of  a 
tenancy  by  any  person  capable  of  creating  that  estate.  ^^^^  '  ^^^^* 
Joiat-tenancy  cannot  arise  by  operation  of  law,  but 
may  be  conferred  by  parol,  when  the  estate  in  question 
can  be  created  by  parol ;  otherwise  a  deed  or  will  is 
requisite. 

Such  an  estate  occurs  where  lands  are  conveyed  to  Formof  wordi. 
two  or  more  persons  without  any  modifying  words. 
Thus,  a  grant  to  A.  and  B.,  or  to  A.  and  B.  and 
their  heirs,  will  confer  upon  A.  and  B.  an  estate  in 
joint-tenancy,  for  life,  or  in  fee-simple,  as  the  case  may 
be.  And  if  the  gift  is  made  by  deed,  it  would  seem 
to  be  doubtful  whether  the  addition  of  the  word 
"equally,"  or  of  the  words  "equally  to  be  divided 
between  them,"  or  such  like,  would  operate  to  pre- 
vent A.  and  B.  from  taking  as  joint-tenants  (c).  In 
a  will,  however,  the  apparent  intention  of  the  donor 
would,  in  such  a  case,  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  each  donee  would  take  a  separate  undivided  share. 

The  incidents  of  an  estate  by  joint-tenancy  will,  to  incidents  of  a 
a  great  extent,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  estate  ^^^     ^^^7' 
thus  held.     But  since  all  the  tenanta  constitute  in  law  Ohargei  or 
but  a  single  owner,  charges  or  grants  made  by  any*'^*^ 
one  of  them  on  or  out  of  the  joint  estate  will  cease 
with  his  death,  and  do  not  bind  the  others.    For  the  Receipt  of 
same  reason,  one  joint-tenant  had  not  formerly  any  ^^ 
remedy  against  another  who  had  received  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  estate.     But  by  the 4& 5 Anne, 
4  &  5  Anne,  c.  3,  it  is  enacted  (d)  that  an  action  of  *^'  ^' 


(ft)  SkdU^i  C(ue,  note  (Q),  I  Rep.  100^;  Kentoorthy  v.  Ward,  11 
Ha.  1961 

(e)  Sag.  Pow.  441,  bat  866  I  Wat  Cop.  138,  note  (2) ;  Fisher  ▼.  Wiffg, 
I  P.  Wms.  14.* 

{d)  &  27. 
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account  shall  and  may  be  brought  and  mamtamed  by 
one  joint-tenant  against  the  other,  for  receiving  more 
than  comes  to  his  just  proportion,  and  against  the 
executor  or  administrator  of  such  joint-tenant.  Joint- 
Leases.  tenants  may,  if  their  estate  permits,  make  leases  either 

jointly  or  separately ;  but  if  they  demise  jointly,  any- 
one of  them  may  separately  put  an  end  to  his  demise, 
whether  his  companions  join  him  or  not  (e), 

EziinguiBii.         A  joint-teuaucy,  as  such,  cannot  be  alienated  either 

tenancy?  "*  by  deed  or  will ;  that  is  to  say,  if  A.  and  R  are  joint- 
tenants,  A  cannot  transfer  his  estate  to  C.  to  hold  as 
joint-tenant  with  B.     One  joint-tenant  may,  however, 

By  release.  "release"  his  interest  to  another,  but  this  latter,  if 
there  are  more  than  two  joint-tenants,  will  not  thereby 
obtain  a  larger  proportion  of  the  estate  than  the  others, 
who  will  equally  benefit  by  the  release,  although  not 

ByieTeranoe.  professedly  made  to  them.  And  a  joint-tenant  may 
sever  his  estate  by  conveying  it,  or  even  by  entering 
into  a  binding  agreement  to  convey  it  (/)  or  devise 
it  (jr)  to  a  third  party ;  but  the  act  of  severance  will 
of  itself  convert  the  estate  of  the  transferee  into  a 
tenancy  in  common  as  between  himself  and  the  other 
joint-tenants,  if  more  than  one. 

Estate  in  joint-  One  advantage  of  the  joint-tenant's  having  efiTected 
vives!^^  '^  a  severance  of  his  estate  during  his  Kf etime  is,  that 
it  will  go  to  his  representatives  after  his  death ;  and 
partly  on  this  account,  partly  because  of  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  a  joint-tenancy  gives  rise,  the  Legis- 
lature has  provided  peculiar  facilities  for  enabling 
joint-tenants  to  sever  their  estates.  To  these  we 
will,  however,  refer  a  little  later  on,  since  they  apply 
to  other  forms  of  ownership  besides  that  of  joint- 
tenancy. 

(«)  Doe  y.  ChapUn,  3  Taunt  120. 

(/)  PaHeriche  ▼.  PowUt,  2  Atk.  54 ;  Caldwdl  v.  Fe^owei,  L.  R  9 
Eq.  410  ;  Baillie  v.  Trehanu,  17  Ch.  D.  388. 
Ig)  TayUtr  v.  Ta^,  11  Ch.  D,  267. 
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It  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  above  remarks 
that  a  joint-tenant  cannot  dispose  of  his  estate  by 
wilL  If  he  dies  without  having  severed  it  during  his 
lifetime,  it  will  go  to  the  surviving  joint-tenants,  or, 
as  it  is  said,  will  "  survive  "  to  them,  and  the  ultimate 
survivor  will  take  the  whole  estate.  This  is  so  not- 
withstanding that  the  estate  may  have  been  given 
to  them  "  and  their  heirs."  For  the  surviving  joint- 
tenant,  having  continued  for  the  longest  time  in  pos- 
session of  the  estate,  was  presumed,  in  feudal  days, 
to  have  done  most  service  to  the  feud,  and  upon  that 
account  was  allowed  to  transmit  it  to  his  heir  (A),  a 
privilege  which  still  remains,  although  the  reason  for 
it  has  ceased  to  exist 

The  next  form  of  tenancy  which  we  have  to  con-  Tenancy  in 
sider  is  a  Tenancy  in  Common.  This  occurs  when*^°^°°' 
two  or  more  persons  have  each  a  distinct  and 
separate,  but  imdivided,  share  in  an  estate.  Of  the 
four  requisites  for  constituting  a  joint-tenancy,  only 
one  is  essential  to  a  tenancy  in  common,  namely, 
unity  of  possession  ;  for  tenants  in  common  may  have 
different  quantities  of  interest,  created  by  different 
acts,  done  at  different  times.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  that  they  should  hold  the  same  land  promiscuously. 

A  tenancy  in  common,  like  a  joint-tenancy,  cannot  Creation  of  a 
arise  by  operation  of  law,  but  may  be  conferred  by  ^mmon!'* 
any  other  means  by  which  an  estate  in  land  can  be 
created.     As   previously  mentioned,  it  is   necessary  Form  of  worda. 
for  that  purpose  to  express  in  a  deed,  though  not  in 
a  will,  that  the  persons  on  whom  the  estate  is  con- 
ferred are  to  take  as  tenants  in  common. 

Each  tenant  in  common  is,  in  respect  of  his  share,  inoidenta. 
nearly  in  the  same  position  as  an  independent  tenant; 
but  a  tenant  in  common  in  fee-simple  has  been  re- 

(A)  Bacon'i  Abridgment,  title  Joint-Tenants,  I.  a.  I. 
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strained  from  committing  waste  on  what  is,  until 
severance,  the  joint  property  of  himself  and  his  co- 
tenants  (t).  The  4  &  5  Anne,  c.  3,  previously  referred 
to,  applies  to  the  case  of  tenants  in  common,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  joint-tenants. 

Alienation.  A  tenancy  in  common  may  not  only  be  alienated  by 

the  owner  during  his  lifetime,  but  differs  from  a  joint- 
tenancy  in  being  disposable  by  wilL  If  the  tenant 
dies  intestate,  his  estate  wUl,  if  it  is  one  which  lasts 
beyond  his  lifetime,  go  to  his  heir  or  administrator, 
according  to  its  nature,  and  not  survive  to  the  other 
tenants  in  common. 

Estate  in  The  remaining  form  of  tenancy  which  we  have  to 

oparoenary.  jjq|.j^  jg  ^jjj^^  J^  Coparcenary.  An  estate  in  copar- 
cenary arises  either  where  the  owner  in  fee-simple  of 
land  has  died  intestate  and  without  male  heirs,  in 
which  case  all  his  heiresses  take  jointly ;  or  by  some 
particular  custom,  as  that  of  Gavelkind,  where  all  a 
man's  sons  inherit  his  land  equally,  in  the  event  of  his 
dying  without  having  disposed  of  it.  Such  an  estate 
is  neither  a  joint-tenancy  nor  a  tenancy  in  common, 
and  differs  from  both  in  that  it  always  arises  by 
operation  of  law,  never  by  act  of  parties.  On  the 
Aiwayi  aritei  other  hand,  it  partakes  in  some  degree  of  the  nature 
law.^'*  ^^^  of  both.  Thus,  it  resembles  a  joint-tenancy  in  re- 
quiring for  its  existence  unity  of  interest,  title,  and 
possession,  so  that  all  the  coparceners  make  but  one 
heir  between  them.  In  other  respects,  it  resembles  a 
tenancy  in  common  :  thus,  it  does  not  require  unity  of 
time,  for  on  the  death  of  any  of  the  coparceners  their 
estates  will  descend  to  their  respective  heirs,  who  will 
hold  as  coparceners  with  the  others.  Nor  does  such 
an  estate  require  unity,  although  it  does  require  en- 
tirety, of  interest,  since  each  coparcener  is  entitled  to 

(i)  IhugaU  v.  Fotttty  4  Grant,  319. 
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a  distinct  share  in  the  estate.  It  may  be  added  here, 
that  a  man  can  be  coparcener  with  himself;  as  in 
the  case  where  he  holds  one  moiety  of  an  estate  as 
heir  of  his  father,  and  the  other  moiety  as  heir  of  his 
mother. 

A  coparcener  may  alienate  the  estate  by  either  deed  Alienation. 
or  will,  and  his  alienee  will  hold  as  tenant  in  common 
with  the  other  coparceners. 

Coparceners  could  formerly,  where  they  were  all 
agreed,  make  a  partition  of  their  lands  amongst  them- 
selves by  parol.  But  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (J)  first 
required  all  partitions  to  be  evidenced  by  writing, 
and  the  Real  Property  Amendment  Act  (k)  has  now 
made  a  deed  requisite  for  this  purpose.  The  most 
convenient  way,  however,  of  making  partition,  either 
amongst  coparceners,  tenants  in  common,  or  joint- 
tenants,  is  that  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  state. 

The  views  of  Law  and  of  Equity  were  formerly  dif-  statutei  relat- 
ferent  in  regard  to  joint-tenancies  and  tenancies  in  tion. 
common.  The  former  were  favoured  by  the  Law,  be- 
cause the  divisible  services  issuing  from  land  (as  rent, 
&a)  are  not  divided,  nor  the  entire  services  (as  fealty) 
multiplied,  by  the  existence  of  such  a  tenancy  (/).  But 
the  latter  were  preferred  by  Equity,  which  does  not 
look  favourably  on  the  system  of  survivorship  which 
obtains  in  a  joint-tenancy  (m). 

Since  Law  is  older  than  Equity,  there  was  a  time 
where  joint-tenants  and  tenants  in  common  had  all  to 
concur  in  order  to  divide  the  inheritance.  This  was 
first  changed  by  the  31  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  i,  and  the  32  31  Hen.  viiL 

0.  z. 


(j)  29  Car.  IL  c.  3. 
(I;)  8  &  9  Vict.  &  106. 
{I)  2  Bl.  Com.  193. 
(m)  ParUricJu  v.  PowUt,  2  Atk.  54  55. 
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32Hen.vin.  Hen,  VIII.,  c.  32,  which  enabled  any  joint-tenant  or 
^'  ^  tenant  in  common  to  compel  the  othera  to  make  par- 

tition.    The  writ  by  which  this  was  effected  under 
3  &  4  Wm.      these  statutes  was  abolished  by  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV., 

IV   c   27  J  u  -r  r 

c.  27,  but  the  Court  of  Chancery  alway  exercised  a 

power  of  compelling  partition,  in  proper  cases,  between 

any  of  the  tenants  whose  estates  we  have  been  con- 

PartitionActi,  siderins  iu  this  chapter.     And  now,  by  the  Partition 

1868 and  1876.    .  °^^^        ,      «    ^  /  x   .,       .n,        .  .  ,  . 

Acts,  1 868  and  1870  (71),  the  Court  is  empowered  m  a 
suit  for  partition,  where,  if  the  Act  had  been  passed, 
a  degree  for  partition  might  have  been  made,  to  direct 
a  sale  of  the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties 
interested  ;  and  (0)  if  a  sale  is  requested  by  a  party 
or  parties  interested,  individually  or  collectively,  to 
the  extent  of  one  moiety  or  upwards  in  the  property 
to  which  the  suit  relates,  such  sale  is  to  be  directed, 
unless  the  Court  sees  good  reason  to  the  contrary  (p). 

In  cases  where  all  the  persons  interested  in  the 
property  agree  to  have  a  partition,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  Land  Commissioners,  who,  under  the 
II  &  12  Vict  1 1  &  12  Vict.,  c.  99,  may  (j),  on  the  application  in 
writing  of  the  persons  interested  in  the  undivided  parts 
or  shares  of  any  land,  direct  inquiries  whether  the 
proposed  partition  would  be  beneficial  to  the  owners 
of  such  parts  or  shares.  If  the  Commissioners  are  of 
opinion  that  such  partition  would  be  beneficial,  and 
that  the  terms  of  it  are  just  and  reasonable,  they  may 
cause  to  be  framed,  and  confirm,  an  order  of  partition, 
showing  the  land  allotted  in  severalty  to  each  person 
so  interested,  in  respect  of  the  undivided  part  or  share 
in  which  he  shall  be  interested,  and  this  order  is  of 
itself  sufficient,  without  the  necessity  of  any  other 
deeds  executed  by  the  tenants  themselves.     And  in 


(*»)  31  &  32  'V'ict  a  40 ;  39  &  40  Vict  a  17. 
(«)  3»  A  3*  Vict  o.  4<\  as.  3,  4. 

(l))  See  M  to  thia  Ptmherton  ▼.  Saniei^  L.  B.  6  Ch.  685 ;  Poritr  v. 
Lor^  7  Ch.  D.  358. 
(?)  S.  13. 


c.  99. 
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order  to  facilitate  the  making  of  partitions,  it  is  enacted 
by  the  20  &  21  Vict,,  c.  3 1  (r),  that  when  a  partition  20&  21  Vict. 
is  made,  any  disproportion  in  the  value  of  the  different  ^'  ^'* 
allotments  in  severalty  may  be  compensated  by  a  rent 

charge. 

(r)  &  7. 


(       240      ) 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

OF   HUSBAND   AND   WIFE. 

It  is  proposed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  in  this  chapter 
on  the  mutual  rights  of  a  husband  and  his  wife,  in 
respect  of  such  property  in  land  as  previously  to,  or 
during  the  continuance  of,  the  coverture  belongs  to 
Common  Law  the  wife,  or  is  acquired  by  her.  And  we  will  begin  by 
^^  ^  **  stating  the  Common  Law  on  this  subject,  and  then 

notice  the  changes  effected  by  the  courts  of  Equity  and 
Term  of  Yean,  by  recent  legislation.  Commencing  with  a  term  of 
years  belonging  to  the  wife,  we  find  that  at  law  the 
husband  has  a  right  to  receive  the  profits  of  it  during 
their  joint  lives.  He  may  also  dispose  of  the  term 
itself,  either  wholly  or  partially,  at  any  time  during  the 
same  period.  Thus,  in  an  old  case  before  the  House 
of  Lords  (a),  a  term  had  been  assigned  in  trust  for  a 
married  woman.  Her  husband  died,  whereby  she 
became  a  single  woman,  or  ferru  sole,  as  it  is  called  in 
legal  phrase.  She  afterwards  married  again,  and  her 
husband  sold  the  term  and  received  the  purchase- 
money.  It  was  held  that  this  was  a  valid  disposition 
of  it,  and  good  as  against  the  wife.  It  follows  that  the 
husband  can  make  an  under-lease  of  part  of  his  wife's 
term.  And  if  he  survives  her,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
term  in  virtue  of  his  marital  right,  but  subject  to  all 
charges  and  liabilities  with  which  it  was  affected 
whilst  in  her  possession  (6). 

But  the  husband  cannot  make  any  disposition  of  the 
term  by  will  which  will  be  binding  upon  the  wife  if 

(a)  Tumer'i  CaBe,  l  Ver.  7. 
(6)  I  Bright,  H.  ft  W.  96. 
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she  sarvives  him.  For,  in  that  case,  the  term  becomes 
her  own  property,  and  if  he  has  made  an  under-lease 
out  of  the  term,  and  dies  before  his  wife,  she  will  be 
entitled  to  any  part  of  the  original  term  which  may 
exist  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  to  the  rents  payable 
by  the  under-lessee  during  his  term  (c). 

If  the  wife's  estate  is  one  for  life,  the  husband  has  Eatiite  for  Ufe, 
a  right  to  receive  the  profits  of  it  during  the  joint 
Uves  of  himself  and  his  wife,  the  seisin  of  it  being  in 
them  jointly ;  and  he  can  impose  charges  on  the  estate, 
which  charges  will  not,  however,  extend  beyond  their 
joint  lives.  Where  the  wife's  estate  is  one  of  inherit- 
ance, she  and  her  husband  are  jointly  seised  of  it 
during  their  two  lives,  the  husband  being  entitled  to 
receive  the  profits  of  it  during  that  time,  and  also  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  if  he  acquires  an  estate  by  curtesy, 
the  requisites  for  which  have  been  stated  in  our 
chapter  on  estates  for  life.  And,  in  this  case,  any 
charges  which  he  has  created  on  the  land  will  endure 
doring  his  lifetime. 

The  husband  cannot,  however,  by  himself  dispose 
of  his  wife's  estate  of  freehold,  by  either  deed  or  will, 
nor  wiU  he  be  entitled  to  her  estate  in  fee-simple  if  he 
survives  her.  For  such  an  estate  will,  subject  to  his 
estate  by  curtesy  (if  any),  belong  to  the  heir  of  his 
wife.  And  if  the  wife  survives  the  husband,  her 
estate  of  freehold  belongs  to  her  absolutely.  But  the 
husband  and  wife  may,  during  their  joint  lives,  alienate 
the  wife's  estate  of  freehold,  provided  the  alienation 
is  made,  if  the  land  be  of  freehold  tenure,  by  deed 
duly  acknowledged  by  the  wife  (d) ;  or,  if  the  land  be 
of  copyhold  tenure,  by  surrender  preceded  by  the 
wife's  separate  examination  by  the  steward  of  the 
manor. 


(c)  Sjfm'$  Oa$ef  Cro.  Elbs.  33. 

(rf)  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  74,  88.  77,  79- 

Q 
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Eqnitabie  The  above-mentioned  Common  Law  rights  of  the 

Mparate  uie.  husband  were  never  interfered  with  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  except  where  he  had  agreed  with  his  wife 
that  her  property  should  beloug  to  her  exclusiyely,  or 
where  it  had  been  given  or  conveyed  to  her  with  an 
expression  of  intention  to  that  effect  But  where  pro- 
perty was  conveyed,  or  given,  or  agreed  to  be  held, 
for  the  wife's  "separate  use,"  then  the  Court  would 
interfere,  if  necessary,  in  her  favour.  The  legal  estate 
in  such  property  would  be  vested  in  the  trustees,  if 
any  were  named;  if  there  were  none  appointed  the 
husband  would  take  the  estate  at  law,  but  in  Equity 
he  would  be  considered  a  trustee  of  it  for  his  wife ; 
and  he  and  every  trustee  of  the  property  would  be 
compelled  to  hold  and  apply  it  for  the  wife's  benefit, 
without  reference  to  the  husband  or  persons  claiming 
under  him,  whether  as  creditors  or  otherwise.  We 
know  that  when  the  Judicature  Acts  came  into  opera- 
tion, equitable  rights  were  recognised  in  aU  the  courts, 
but  until  very  recently,  a  married  woman  could  not 
hold  a  legal  estate  in  land ;  that,  consequently,  still 
remained  outstanding  in  a  trustee  for  her. 

Although  the  gift  of  property  to  an  unmarried 
woman  for  her  separate  use  had  no  effect  so  long  as 
she  remained  unmarried,  yet  if  she  married  without 
having  done  anything  to  show  that  the  property  was 
not  to  be  for  her  separate  use,  her  husband's  marital 
rights  over  it  would  be  excluded  (e).  A  woman 
might,  moreover,  in  contemplation  of  marriage,  with 
the  consent  of  her  intended  husband,  settle  to  her 
separate  use  any  of  her  property  which  had  not  been 
expressed  to  be  so  held. 

Form  of  wordi      No  particular  form  of  words  was  necessary  in  order 

necessary  to  ,  *^ 

create  MpMrate  to  vest  property  in  a  woman  to  her  separate  use,  but 

use. 


(r)  TvUeU  v.  Armstrong,  i  Be»v.  I ;  4  My.  &  C  377  ;  ffawka  v. 
JSTtt^ftodl.  L.  R.  U,  Eq.  5.  ■*" 
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it  was  necessary  that  the  instrument  conferring  the  pro- 
perty should  be  so  worded  as  to  show  a  manifest  inten- 
tion that  the  estate  was  to  be  at  her  absolute  disposal  {f), 
especially  where  it  was  expressed  to  be  given  directly  to 
her,  without  the  intervention  of  any  trustees  {g).  In  all 
such  cases  the  word  "  separate"  was  the  proper  one  to  use, 
having  a  fixed  technical  meaning  appropriated  to  it  (h). 


If  a  married  woman  had  property  belonging  to  her  Married 
for  her  separate  use,  she  had  in  equity  the  same  power  J^^Vof  dis- 
of  disposition  over  it  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole,  unless  po»*i<>p  o^*' 

.  ,  separate 

the  gift  had  been  accompanied  by  a  proviso  restraining  eitate. 
her  from  alienation  by  way  of  anticipation :  in  which 
case  she  could  not  dispose  of  it,  except  by  will,  so  long 
as  she  remained  married. 

Her  power  of  disposition  over  personal  property 
settled  to  her  separate  use,  without  any  restraint  on 
alienation,  was  the  first  to  be  established  (i).  Subse- 
quent decisions  extended  this  privilege  to  her  separate 
hfe  interest  in  real  estate  {j).  And  it  was  finally 
decided  that  she  had  the  same  power  over  an  estate 
in  fee  simple,  provided  that  the  whole  estate  was 
settled  to  her  separate  use  (k).  Her  power  of  dispo- 
sition extended  to  estates  in  reversion  or  remainder,  as 
well  as  to  those  in  possession  (/),  and  might  be 
exercised  by  either  deed  or  will,  without  the  consent 
of  her  husband,  and  without  any  acknowledgment  by 
her  of  the  disposing  instrument  (jn).  It  followed  that 
a  married  woman's  separate  estate  was  liable  to  the 
fulfilment  of  her  contracts,  and  it  would  even  seem 


(/)  Stanton  v.  Hall,  2  Rusb.  k  My.  175  ;  Tyler  v.  Lake,  2  Buss.  &  My. 
183. 
j^)  Gilbert  t.  LewiB,  I  De  G.  J.  &  S.  38,  47,  48. 
(A)  Mcuay  v.  Bowen,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  288. 
(•)  Fettifiace  v.  Gorges,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  7. 

{) )  Stead  v.  Ndton,  2  Beav.  245 ;  Major  v.  LaiuiUy,  2  Russ.  k  My.  355. 
\k)  Taylor  ▼.  Meads,  13  W.  R.  394. 
{I)  SturgU  ▼.  Corp.  13  Ves.  190. 
(si)  Taylor  v.  Mtads^  13  W.  R.  394. 
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that  she  might,  if  she  had  separate  estate,  be  made  a 
bankrupt  if  she  failed  to  pay  her  debts  (n). 


Aoti  of  Parlia- 
ment. 


Divorce  Acti. 


Married 
Women's  Pro- 
perty Acta, 
1870  k  1874. 


Married 
Women's  Pro- 
perty Act, 
i88a. 


We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  married 
women's  rights  in  respect  of  their  property,  as 
affected  by  modem  Acts  of  Parliament.  Of  these  we 
may  first  mention  the  Divorce  Acts  (p)  and  the 
Matrimonial  Causes  Act,  1878  (jp),  by  which  powers 
were  given  to  the  Court  of  Divorce,  and  in  some  cases 
to  Justices  of  the  Peace,  to  protect  from  the  husband 
and  his  creditors  the  property  and  earnings  of  a  wife 
judicially  separated  from,  or  deserted  by  her  husband. 
By  the  Married  Women's  Property  Acts,  1870  and 
1874  (q),  now  repealed,  a  married  woman's  rights  as 
regards  the  acquisition  of  separate  property  and  the 
maintenance  of  actions  relating  to  it  were  largely  in- 
creased. And  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881  (r),  has 
enacted  that  notwithstanding  that  a  married  woman 
is  restrained  from  anticipation  the  Court  may,  if  it 
tliinks  fit,  where  it  appears  to  the  Court  to  be  for  her 
benefit,  by  judgment  or  order,  with  her  consent,  bind 
her  interest  in  any  property.  But  by  far  the  greatest 
change  has  been  made  by  the  Married  Women's 
Property  Act,  1882  (s).  This  Act  came  into  operation 
on  the  1st  January  1883,  and  so  far  as  concerns  any 
woman  married  on  or  after  that  date,  it  abolishes  the 
husband's  Common  Law  rights  altogether;  whilst  in 
the  case  of  a  woman  married  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Act,  those  rights  are  considerably  dimin- 
ished. The  Act  begins  (t)  by  making  every  married 
woman  capable  of  acquiring,  holding,  and  disposing  of, 
by  will  or  otherwise,  any  real  or  personal  property  as 
her  separate  property,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she 


(n)  Ex  parte  Holland,  L.  R.  9  Ch.  307. 

(0)  20  &  21  Vict  a  85  ;  21  &  22  Vict,  a  108. 

ip)  41  ft  42  Vict  a  19. 

(?)  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  93  ;  37  *  3^  Vict  c  5a 

(r)  44  &  45  Vict  c.  45. 1.  39. 

(t)  45  k  46  Vict  c.  75. 

(0  a  I. 
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were  a  /em€  sole,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
trustee.  She  is  also  made  capable  of  entering  into 
any  contracts  in  respect  of  her  separate  property,  and 
of  suing  and  being  sued  to  the  extent  of  that  property 
in  contract,  or  in  tort  or  otherwise,  in  all  respects 
as  if  she  were  unmarried.  Every  married  woman 
carrying  on  a  trade  separately  from  her  husband  is 
made,  in  respect  of  her  separate  property,  subject  to 
the  bankruptcy  laws,  in  the  same  way  as  if  she  were 
^femt  sole. 

The  Act  then  (u)  enacts  that  every  woman  who 
marries  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  and  to  hold  as  her  separate  pro- 
perty, and  to  dispose  of  in  manner  aforesaid,  all  real 
and  personal  property  which  shall  belong  to  her  at 
the  time  of  marriage,  or  shall  devolve  upon  her  after 
marriage,  including  any  wages,  earnings,  money  and 
property  gained  or  acquired  by  her  in  any  employment, 
trade,  or  occupation,  in  which  she  is  engaged,  or  which 
she  carries  on,  separately  from  her  husband,  or  by  the 
exercise  of  any  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific  skill  It 
also  (v)  entitles  her  to  prove  as  a  creditor  in  her 
husband's  bankruptcy,  but  subject  to  the  claims  of 
other  creditors,  for  the  amount  or  value  of  any  money 
or  property  which  she  may  have  lent  or  entrusted  to 
him. 

In  the  case  of  a  woman  married  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act  her  husband's  Common  Law 
rights  are  not  interfered  with  so  far  as  regards  property 
which  he  has  already  acquired  in  her  right,  but  as  to 
any  property  which  she  may  acquire  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Act,  she  is  (w)  put  in  the  same 
position  as  if  she  had  been  married  after  the  Act 
came  into  operation. 

(u)  S.  2. 

W  S.3. 
(«)  s.  5. 
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The  Act  also  contains  yarious  sections  (x)  under 
which  stock  standing  in  the  name  of  a  married  woman 
is  to  be  deemed  to  belong  to  her  for  her  separate  use, 
and  enabling  (y)  a  married  woman  to  effect,  for  her 
separate  use,  a  policy  upon  her  own  life  or  the  life 
of  her  husband.  And  it  gives  her  (z)  whether  married 
before  or  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act  the 
same  civil,  and  also,  to  a  great  extent^  the  same 
criminal,  remedies  for  the  protection  and  security  of 
her  separate  property  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole, 

A  wife  is  to  continue  (a)  liable,  to  the  extent  of 
her  separate  property,  for  all  debts  contracted,  and  all 
contracts  entered  into,  by  her  before  marriage ;  the 
husband  being  also  (b)  liable  to  the  extent  of  all  pro- 
perty belonging  to  lus  wife  which  he  has  acquired  or 
become  entitled  to  from  or  through  her.  And  pro- 
vision is  made  (c)  for  the  summary  determination,  by 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  or  a  County  Court,  of  any 
question  arising  between  a  husband  and  wife  as  to  the 
title  to  any  property. 

It  is  expressly  enacted  (d)  that  nothing  contained 
in  the  Act  is  to  affect  any  settlement,  or  agreement 
for  a  settlement,  entered  into  before  marriage,  or  to 
render  inoperative  any  restriction  against  the  anticipa- 
tion of  any  property  or  income  under  any  settlement, 
or  agreement  for  a  settlement,  will,  or  other  instru- 
ment ;  but  no  restriction  against  anticipation  contained 
in  any  settlement,  or  agreement  for  a  settlement^  of  a 
woman's  own  property,  made  or  entered  into  by  herself, 
is  to  have  any  validity  against  her  ante-nuptial  debts ; 
and  no  settlement,  or  agreement  for  a  settlement,  is  to 


(y)  S.  II 
(t)  a  12. 

ia)  S.  13. 
(6)  8.  14. 
(c)  S.  17. 

{d)  a  19. 
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have  any  greater  validity  against  a  woman's  creditors 
tban  a  like  settlement,  or  agreement  for  a  settlement, 
Diade  or  entered  into  by  a  man  would  have  against 
his  creditors.  The  effect  of  this  is  that,  as  against 
her  creditors,  a  marriage  settlement  of  a  woman's  own 
property  is  invalid,  to  the  extent  to  which  such  pro- 
perty exceeds  in  value  that  which  has  been  brought 
^flto  settlement  by  the  husband. 

This  Act  repeals  the  Married  Women's  Acts,  1870 
and  1874,  previously  mentioned,  but  with  a  saving  of 
any  right  already  acquired  or  thing  already  done  under 
them 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


OF   AN   EQUITY   OF   BEDEMPTION. 


Equity  of  re- 
demption  the 
reiult  of  a 
mortgage. 


Hitherto  we  have  been  occupied  solely  with  the  con- 
sideration of  legal  estates  in  land,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  our  attention  wiU  be  principally  confined  all 
through  this  work.  But  there  is  one  variety  of  equi- 
table estates,  a  notice  of  which  comes  fairly  within 
the  scope  of  our  reading.  This  arises  when  land  is 
pledged,  or  "  mortgaged,"  to  a  lender  or  *'  mortgagee," 
as  a  security  for  money  advanced  by  him.  Here  the 
borrower  or  "mortgagor"  has  still  an  estate  or  interest 
left  in  the  land,  and  it  is  of  this  that  we  now  propose 
to  treat. 


Former  law  of 
redemption. 


I 
I 

L 


The  word  "  mortgage  "  (a  dead  pledge)  is  signifi- 
cant of  a  state  of  the  law  which  has  long  passed 
away.  A  mortgage,  in  olden  times,  was  efiEected  by 
the  use  of  two  contemporaneous  deeds,  of  which  one 
set  forth  that  the  estate  in  question  had  been  con- 
veyed absolutely  to  the  mortgagee,  whilst  the  other, 
known  as  **  the  deed  of  defeasance,"  provided  that  it 
should  be  re-conveyed  to  the  mortgagor  if  he,  on  a 
specified  day,  repaid  all  sums  for  which  the  estate  was 
a  security.  Failing  this  payment  on  the  precise  day, 
the  estate  became  the  absolute  property  of  the  mort- 
gagee. Thus,  Littleton,  writing  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  says  (a) :  "  If  a  feoffment  be  made 
upon  such  condition,  that  if  the  feoffor  pay  to  the 
feoffee  at  a  certain  day  £40  of  money,  then  the  feoffor 
may  re-enter :  if  he  doth  not  pay,  then  the  land  which 

(o)  latt.  Ten.  s.  332. 
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is  in  pledge  upon  condition  for  the  payment  of  the 
money  is  taken  away  from  him  for  ever,  and  so  dead 
to  him  upon  condition." 

In  time,  however,  the  Court  of  Chancery  began  to  Origin  of  an 
consider  this  condition  merely  as  a  penalty  imposed  d^mption. 
in  order  to  secure  punctual  payment  of  the  debt  due 
from  the  mortgagor,  and  gave  him,  therefore,  a  right 
(subject  to  conditions  to  be  presently  noticed)  to  re- 
cover his  estate,  long  after  the  time  when  a  court  of 
law  looked  upon  it  as  the  absolute  property  of  the 
mortgagee.  This  right,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
enforcible  only  in  equity,  came  to  be  known  as  the 
mortgagor's  Equity  of  Bedemption,  and  is  now  inse- 
parable from  every  mortgage.  And  since  the  time 
when  the  Judicature  Acts  came  into  operation  a 
mortgagor's  equity  of  redemption  has  been  recognised 
by  every  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  but  by  the 
Judicature  Act,  1873  (6),  actions  for  the  redemption 
and  foreclosure  of  mortgages  (which  we  shall  consider 
hereafter)  are  assigned  to  the  Chancery  Division.  It 
may  be  here  mentioned  that  one  result  of  the  above- 
mentioned  doctrine  of  equity  is  that  (the  former  reasons 
for  having  two  deeds  no  longer  existing)  the  absolute 
conveyance  of  the  estate  to  the  mortgagee  and  a  clause 
coiresponding  to  the  old  deed  of  defeasance  are  now 
contained  in  the  same  instrument.         , 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  an  Creation  of  an 
equity  of  redemption  arises  by  operation  of  equity,  dmptio^.^^' 
without  any  act  of  parties.  We  will  proceed  to  notice 
the  principal  points  relating  to  it,  premising  that  we 
shall  treat  only  of  that  equity  which  arises  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pledge  of  one,  or  other,  of  those  estates 
in  land  which  have  been  considered  in  previous  chap- 
ters of  this  work.  At  first,  also,  we  will  deal  only 
with  a  mortgage  of  the  legal  interest  in  such  property. 

(6)  36  &  37  Vict  c  66,  8.  33. 
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Equity  of  re-  An  equity  of  redemption  is  more  than  a  mere  right 
eiuto iniaiid.  Lord  Hale  defined  it  as  an  estate  in  equity,  recognised 
by  the  law  as  an  equitable  right  inherent  in  the  land, 
and  of  such  consideration  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  that 
the  law  takes  notice  of  it,  and  makes  it  assignable 
and  devisable  (c).  This  statement  has  been  confirmed 
by  other  judges.  Thus,  in  an  early  case  (d),  A.,  an 
unmarried  woman,  being  seised  in  fee  simple  of  a 
freehold  estate,  mortgaged  it,  and  afterwards  married 
B.,  by  whom  she  had  issue;  A.  died,  leaving  the 
mortgage  unredeemed,  and  the  question  arose  whether 
B.  was  entitled,  subject  to  the  mortgage,  to  an  estate 
by  curtesy  in  the  land.  On  behalf  of  the  heir  of  A., 
it  was  argued  that  the  equity  of  redemption  was  not 
an  actual  estate  or  interest  in  A.,  but  only  a  power  to 
reduce  the  estate  into  possession  again  on  paying  off 
the  mortgage,  and  that  a  man  cannot  have  an  estate 
by  curtesy  in  a  bare  right  This  view  was  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Master  of  the  EoUs  (Sir  J.  Jekyll),  but  his 
decision  was  reversed,  on  appeal,  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke.  The  latter  judge  said  that  an  equity  of 
redemption  had  always  been  considered  as  an  estate 
in  land,  and,  therefore,  the  person  entitled  to  the 
equity  of  redemption  as  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  a 
mortgage  in  fee  as  personal  assets  (e).  He  added  that, 
with  regard  to  that  seisin  in  fact  which  is  essential  to 
entitle  a  husband  to  curtesy,  there  was,  here,  such  a 
seisin  in  possession  of  the  equitable  estate  of  the  wife 
as,  in  a  court  of  equity,  is  considered  equivalent  to  an 
actual  seisin  of  a  freehold  estate  at  common  law. 

inddenta  and  The  result  of  the  owner  of  the  equity  of  redemption 
equity  of  re-  being  Considered  as  the  owner  of  the  land  is  that, 
rim^iStothoie  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee,  he  may  deal 
o' »^8*l        with  it  as  if  it  were  a  legal  estate.    Thus,  an  equity 

(c)  Paui^  Y.  AUy.'OenLf  Hardres,  465,  469. 
{d)  Ckubome  v.  Scarf e^  i  Atk.  603,  and,  vdth  notee,  2  L.  G.  1051. 
(«)  See  ThornborottgK  v.  Baker,  3  Swan.  628,  and,  with  notea,  2  L. 
C.  1046. 
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of  redemption  may,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
legal  estate,  be  devised,  granted,  mortgaged,  or  en- 
titled: and  an  entail  in  it  may  be  barred  in  the 
usual  way.  Moreover,  an  equity  of  redemption  in 
an  estate  lasting  beyond  the  lifetime  of  the  tenant 
will  go  in  the  same  way  as  its  corresponding  legal 
estate  (/). 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  an  equity  Equity  of  re- 
of  redemption  is  mseparable  from  every  mortgage,  not  be  ex- 
and,  besides  this,  any  bargain  entered  into,  at  the®^'*^®*^' 
time  of  executing  the  mortgage  deed,  with  a  view  to 
making  the  subject  of  it  irredeemable,  will,  generally 
speaking,  be  set  aside.  This  doctrine  flows  naturally 
from  that  which  confers  a  right  to  redeem  upon 
the  mortgagor,  and  has  been  established  from  an 
early  period.  Thus,  in  a  case  {g)  decided  in  the 
year  1683,  a  covenant  in  a  mortgage  deed,  by  which 
the  right  to  redeem  the  mortgaged  estate  was  confined 
to  certain  persons,  viz.,  the  mortgagor  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  was  held  to  be  void.  On  the  same 
principle  an  attempt,  in  another  case  {h\  to  limit  the 
time  for  redemption,  by  cutting  it  down  to  the  joint 
lives  of  the  mortgagor  and  the  mortgagee,  was  not 
allowed  to  succeed  {%).  Anj  attempt,  also,  to  prevent 
the  equity  of  redemption  from  being  exercised  within 
a  reasonable  time  will  be  set  aside,  and  redemption 
allowed  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  fixed  by  the 
mortage  deed  (/). 

An  exception  to  the  rule  that  an  equity  of  redemp-  Exception  to 

..  j.i_  x»xji  X.  •  the  aoove  rule. 

tion  cannot  be  restricted  occurs,  however,  m  cases 
where  the  mortgage  is  intended  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  family  settlement.     Where,  for  instance,  a  mort- 


(/)  Fawoei  v.  Lowther,  2  Ves.  300,  303. 

(^)  Howard  v.  Jffarrii,  I  Ver.  190,  and,  with  notes,  2  L.  G.  1058. 

(A)  Sptayeon  ▼.  Collier,  i  Eden,  55. 

(t)  Ajid  see  Mavlove  ▼.  BoXe,  2  Ver.  83. 

(j)  Talboi  ▼.  Braddm,  i  Ver.  183. 
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gaged  estate  was  made  redeemable  daring  the  life  of 
the  mortgagor  only,  but  it  was  proved  that  the  mort- 
gagee (who  was  a  near  relation  of  the  mortgagor)  had 
been  intended  by  the  latter  to  succeed  to  his  estate 
if  he  died  without  issue,  and  that  the  clause  of  re- 
demption waa  put  in  merely  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  case  of  the  mortgagor's  leaving  issue  :  it  was  held 
that  the  clause  could  be  sustained,  and  that  the  estate 
became,  on  the  death  of  the  mortgagor  without  issue, 
the  absolute  property  of  the  mortgagee  (k), 

DUtinotionbe-  A  distinction  must  also  be  made  in  this  respect 
gage  and  a  between  a  mortgage  deed  and  a  purchase  deed  coa- 
pro^rkofoTri  keying  the  property  absolutely,  but  giving  the  vendor 
purohaae.  a  right  to  rc-purchasc  it :  for,  under  such  a  deed,  the 
vendor  can  only  recover  his  property  by  complying 
precisely  with  the  terms  of  the  deed  (/).  Thus,  in 
one  case  (m),  A.  had  conveyed  a  life  estate  to  B.  in  con- 
sideration of  £4739,  and  by  a  deed  of  even  date  it 
was  agreed  between  them  that  if  A.  should,  at  any 
time,  desire  to  re-purchase  the  life  estate  for  £4739, 
B.  would  convey  it  to  him  for  that  sum*  B.  took  pos- 
session of  the  estate  and  died,  leaving  a  will  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  life  estate  as  ''  redeemable  "  on  pay- 
ment of  £4739  and  "interest,"  and  referred  to  this 
interest  aa  his  "  security."  But  it  was  held,  on  A's 
failing  to  prove  any  intention  of  the  parties  to  make 
a  mortgage,  that  the  instruments  in  question  did  not 
amount  to  a  mortgage  deed.  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord 
Cran worth)  in  giving  judgment  remarked  :  "  These 
deeds  do  not,  on  the  face  of  them,  constitute  a  mort- 
gage. The  rule  of  law  is,  that  prima  facie  an  absolute 
conveyance,  containing  nothing  to  show  that  the  rela- 
tion of  debtor  and  creditor  is  to  exist  between  the 
parties,  does  not  cease  to  become  an  absolute  con- 
veyance, and  become  a  mortgage,  merely  because  the 

{k)  Nevocomh  v.  Boniham,  i  Ver.  7,  214,  231. 

(0  BarrdL  v.  Sabine,  I  Ver.  26S. 

(o»)  Alderton  t.  WhUe,  2  De  G.  &  J.  97. 
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vendor  stipulates  that  he  shall  have  the  right  to  re- 
purchase. In  every  such  case  the  question  is  what, 
upon  a  fair  construction,  is  the  meaning  of  the  instru- 
ments (n)  ? "  The  rule  is  the  same  with  reference  to 
dealings  with  an  equity  of  redemption  (p) ;  and  the 
leaning  of  the  courts  would  probably  be  to  look  upon 
such  instruments  as  purchase  deeds  rather  than  as 
mortgage  deeds,  since  mortgages  with  separate  deeds 
of  defeasance  are  not  approved  of  in  equity  (jp).  More- 
over, an  agreement  by  the  mortgagor,  entered  into 
after  the  time  of  making  the  mortgage,  though  restrict- 
ing his  ordinary  right  to  redeem,  would  appear  to  be 
binding,  if  made  for  some  consideration ;  for  this  is 
not  the  introduction  of  a  stipulation  by  way  of  penalty 
or  forfeiture,  but  the  price  to  be  paid  in  return  for 
a  privilege  conferred  (q). 

An  ordinary  mortgage  deed  contains  a  proviso  for  whoisentitied 
the  redemption  of  the  mortgaged  premises,  by  "  the  ^ "  ®*™* 
mortgagor,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns ; "  but  the  estate  may  be  redeemed,  not  only 
by  the  persons  specified  in  this  proviso,  but  also  by 
all  persons  who  have  any  interest  in,  or  lien  upon 
it  (r).  Thus  a  surety  who  has  paid  off  the  mortgage 
debt  (5),  a  joint-tenant  (t),  a  tenant  in  common  (u), 
in  tail  (t;),  or  for  life  (w),  or  in  dower,  or  by  curtesy, 
of  the  equity  of  redemption,  are  each  entitled  to  redeem 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  mortgagor  himself  might 

(«)  And  see  Perry  v.  Meddoweroftt  4  Beav.  197  ;  Ooodman  v.  Chrier- 
am,  2  Ba.  &  B.  274  ;  WUliamM  ▼.  Owen,  5  My.  k  C.  303. 

(0)  See  Entworth  ▼.  Chriffith,  5  Bro.  P.  C.  184 ;  Ikivis  v.  Thomcu,  i 
RiisB.  &  My.  506 ;  Bulwer  v.  AtUey,  1  Ph.  422  ;  Gottip  ▼.  Wrighi,  9  Jur. 
(N.  S.)  592. 

fp)  Cotterdl  ▼.  Purehtue,  Cb.  t.  Talb.  61. 

(q)  See  Davii  y.  7%oir<m,  I  Russ.  ft  My.  506 ;  Ford  t.  Chetteifidd,  19 
Beav.  428. 

(r)  Pearee  t.  Morrii,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  227,  229. 

(f)  Mayhew  V.  Crickett,  2  Swan.  185, 191 ;  Wade  v.  Coape,  2  Sim.  155, 
160. 

(0  See  Wavgh  r.  Land,  G.  Coop,  129. 

(«)  See  Wynne  ▼.  Styan,  2  Ph.  303,  306. 

(v)  Playford  ▼.  Playford,  4  Ha.  546. 

(to)  Svane  ▼.  Jones,  E^ay,  29. 
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Lave  done.  Other  assignees  of  a  mortgagor,  sucli  as 
subsequent  mortgagees,  or  judgment  creditors,  may 
also  redeem,  but  in  their  case  the  right  of  redemption 
is  only  ancillary  to  their  right  to  payment  out  of  their 
debtor's  land.  And  a  judgment  creditor  cannot  obtain 
the  aid  of  equity  for  this  purpose,  unless  he  has  pre- 
viously complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Judgment 
Acts,  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  then 
applied  to  the  Chancery  Division  to  remove  any  further 
impediments  to  his  obtaining  delivery  of  the  land  (x). 
The  general  creditors  of  a  mortgagor  may  also,  under 
special  circumstances,  acquire  a  right  to  redeem  his 
estate  (y). 

We  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  a  mortgagor  and  of  a  mortgagee.  These 
are,  naturally,  closely  related  to  each  other,  but  in 
dealing  with  them  we  will,  as  far  as  possible,  treat  of 
them  separately,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been 
mentioned. 

Right!  and  On  the  execution  of  a  mortgage  deed,  the  mortgagor 

a  mort(pIgor.    becomes  the  equitable  owner,  and  the  mortgagee  the 

legal  owner,  of  the  mortgaged  estate.     If  there  is,  as 

sometimes  happens,  an   express  stipulation  between 

them  that  the  mortgagor  shall  remain  in  possession  of 

Mortgagorinay  the  estate  Until  a  specified  date,  subject  to  his  punc- 

a^erm^othe^^ tual  payment  of  interest;  that  has  the  efiTect  of  a 

mortgagee,      re-demise  of  the  property  by  the  mortgagee  to  the 

mortgagor,  who  becomes,  therefore,  a  termor  during 

the  term  so  agreed  upon,  and  cannot  be  dispossessed 

of  the  property  during  that  time,  provided  that  he 

But  if  not       observes  his  part  of  the  agreement.     If,  however,  as 

^^   ^'  more  frequently  happens,  the  mortgagor  remains  in 

possession,  without  any  agreement  with  his  mortgagee, 

(x)  JU  Cowbridge  Ry.  Co.,  L.  R.  5  £q.  413  ;  Mildred  v.  Amtin,  L.  R 
8  Eq.  220 ;  Batton  ▼.  Heyioood,  L.  R.  9  Ch.  229 ;  Beckett  v.  BwlsUy, 
L.  R.  i7Eq.  43$. 

(y)  Fisher  on  Mortgages,  768. 
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his  exact  position  is  not  very  clear.    The  mere  receipt  Poiition  in 
of  interest  by  the  mortgagee  is  not  a  recognition  of  the  "^^  ^**®' 
mortgagor  as  a  tenant  {z),  and  the  mortgagor  is  con- 
sequently spoken  of  sometimes  as  a  tenant  at  will, 
sometimes  as  a  tenant  by  sufferance ;  but  neither  of 
these  definitions  is  quite  accurate.     He  is,  perhaps, 
more  correctly  described  as  one  who,  having  parted 
with  his  estate,  remains  in  possession  of  it  at  the 
pleasure,  and   consistently  with   the    rights,   of  the 
grantee ;  exercising  the  ordinary  privileges  of  property, 
yet  liable,  at  the  option   of   the   mortgagee,  to  be 
treated  either  as  a  tenant  or  as  a  trespasser,  and  to  be 
ejected  without  notice  or  demand  of  possession,  and 
without  any  claim,  whether  treated  as  tenant  or  as 
trespasser,  to  rents  in  arrears,  or  accruing,  or  to  the 
growing  crops  (a).     He  is  not  bound  to  account  for  Not  botmd  to 
any  rents  or  profits  of  the  estate  which  he  has  received  rent? orprofits. 
daring  his  occupation  (b),  for  he  is  not  a  receiver  for 
the  mortgagee  (c) ;  and  he  is  entitled  (whether  in  May,  in  Mme 
possession  or  not)  to  exercise  rights  incident  to  the  o^r.** 
estate  which  are  not,  presumably,  a  source  of  profit 
Thus  he  may  nominate  to  a  vacant  advowson,  not- 
withstanding any  previous  agreement  with  his  mort- 
gagee to  the  contrary  (d),  or  vote,  in  respect  of  the 
property,  at  an  election  for  Parliament.     He  may, 
moreover,  commit  waste,  except  in  cases  where  the 
security  is  thereby  made  insufficient  (e),  and  is  liable 
on  account  of  the  public  burdens  imposed  on   the 
property  (/).     Since  he  is  not  the  legal  owner  of  the  Action 
estate,  he  could  not  until  lately  bring  any  action  at  renTj^'orlor 
law,  in  his  own  name,  to  recover  the  rents  or  prevent  *^""P*^ 
trespasses,  neither  could  he  make  any  valid  lease  of 


(2)  Doe  T.  CadwaUader,  2  B.  &  Ad.  473. 

(a)  Fisher  on  Mortgages,  443. 

(6)  Colman  y.  St  Albans,  3  Yes.  25^ 

(c)  Bx  parte  WiUon,  2  Yes.  k  B.  252. 

(d)  Mackeniie  v.  Bobmmm,  3  Atk.  558. 

(e)  King  v.  Smith,  4  Ha.  239  ;  Humphreyi  y.  Harriion,  I  Jac.  k  W. 
581 ;  Ackroyd  v.  Mitehdl,  3  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  236. 

(/)  A  V.  Baker,  L.  R  2  Q.  B.  621. 
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it  without  the  mortgagee's  concurrence ;  (jgf)  now,  how- 
ever, the  Judicature  Act,   1873,  has  enacted  that  a 
mortgagor  entitled  for  the  time  being  to  the  possession 
or  receipt  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  any  land,  as  to 
which  no  notice  of  his  intention  to  take  possession  or 
to  enter  into  the  receipt  of  the  rents  thereof,  shall 
have  been  given  by  the  mortgagee,  may  sue  for  such 
possession,   and  for  the   recovery  of  such  rents   or 
profits,  or  to  prevent  or  recover  damages  in  respect  of 
any  trespass  or  other  wrong  relative  thereto,  in  his 
own  name  only,  unless  the  cause  of  action  arises  upon 
a  lease  or  other  contract  made  by  him  jointly  with 
any  other  person.     And  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881 
(A),  empowers  a  mortgagor  in  possession  whose  mort- 
gage was  made  after  the  3i8t  December  1881,  in  the 
absence  of  any  written  agreement  to   the   contrary 
between  himself  and  his  mortgagee,  to  make  agri- 
cultural leases  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twenty-one 
years,  and  building  leases  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
ninety-nine  years. 

When  mort-         But  whether  in  possession,  or  not,  of  the  mortgaged 

STAffor  6D titled  «-»  *^ 

to  redeem.  estate,  the  mortgagor  still  retains  his  equity  of  re- 
demption unless,  and  until,  it  is  lost  to  him  by  some 
of  the  means  to  be  presently  noticed.  He  is  not  en- 
titled, however,  to  redeem  the  mortgaged  estate  before 
the  day  named  for  that  purpose  in  the  mortgage  deed ; 
even  though  he  tender  to  the  mortgagee  the  principal 
sum  due,  together  with  interest  on  it  up  to  the  day 
specified  (t).  On  the  named  day  he  may  redeem 
without  having  given  any  precious  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  do  so ;  but  after  that  day  he  is  not  entitled 
to  redeem  without  giving  six  calendar  months'  pre- 
vious notice,  or  paying  interest  up  to  the  day  when 
the  time  fixed  by  such  a  notice  would  have  expired ; 

ig)  Keeeh  v.  Ball,  I  Dong.  21,  and,  with  notes,  I  Smith,  L.  C.  574 ; 
Dm  y,  Maitey,  8  B.  &  C.  767. 
{h)  44  &  45  Vict  0.  41,  &  18. 
{%)  Brawn  v.  Cole,  14  L.  J.  (Ch.)  167. 
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because  a  mortgagee,  as  a  rule,  advances  his  money 
by  way  of  investment,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  time 
to  look  out  for  a  new  security. 

If,  from  any  reason,  the  mortgagor  is  unable  to  get  Action  for  ra- 
the mortgagee  to  receive  the  mortgage  money  and  *™^  ^^^ 
reconvey  the  property  (as,  for  instance,  if  the  accounts 
are  disputed,  or  if  it  is  doubtful  who  is  the  person  en- 
titled to  a  reconveyance),  he  must  commence  an  action 
in  the  Chancery  Division  for  redemption,  and,  on 
proof  that  he  is  the  person  entitled  to  redeem,  he  will 
obtain  a  judgment,  ordering  that  an  account  shall  be 
taken  (by  the  proper  officer  of  the  court)  of  what  is 
due  to  the  mortgagee  for  principal,  for  interest  calcu- 
lated up  to  six  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  the 
order,  and  (usually)  for  the  costs  of  that  action ;  with 
a  deduction,  if  necessary,  of  all  the  rents  and  profits 
which  have  been,  or  which  ought  to  have  been,  re- 
ceived by  the  mortgagee ;  and  that  on  pajnndent  being 
made  by  the  mortgagor,  on  that  day  six  months,  of  all 
sums  thus  found  due  to  the  mortgagee,  the  latter  shall 
reconvey  the  property ;  but  that  in  default  of  such 
payment  the  mortgagor's  action  is  to  be  dismissed  with 
costs — a  proceeding  which  has  the  effect  of  a  judgment 
that  the  equity  of  redemption  shall  be  foreclosed  (j). 
As  has  been  mentioned,  the  costs  of  such  an  action  fall 
more  usually  upon  the  mortgagor  (k),  the  exception 
occurring  when  the  action  has  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  fault  of  the  mortgagee,  as  where  he  has  refused 
to  accept  a  sum  tendered  to  him  which  has  been 
found  ultimately,  in  working  out  the  judgment,  to  have 
been  sufficient  to  pay  everything  due  to  him  (I), 

Next,  as  to  those  points  which  relate  more  parti-  Rishts  luid 
cularly  to  the  mortgagee.     Such  a  person  has,  as  a  mortgagee! 

U)  CkolnUey  v.  Oxford,  2  Atk.  267  ;  Winchester  ▼.  Paine,  1 1  Yes.  194, 
199 ;  Fatdkner  v.  Bolton,  7  Sim.  319. 
it)  See  CoUereU  v.  StmUoHf  L.  R.  8  Gh.  295. 
(0  Harmer  v.  Priestley,  16  Beav.  569. 

•  B 
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consequence  of  his  position,  various  rights  which  he 
may  exercise  in  order  to  enforce  his  security.  Thus, 
he  may  sue  the  mortgagor  on  the  covenants  for 
payment  of  the  principal  money  lent  and  interest 
which  are  to  be  found  in  every  properly  drawn  mort- 
gage deed ;  he  may  enter  into  possession  of  the  mort- 
gaged property ;  and  he  may  take  proceedings  for 
the  foreclosure  of  the  equity  of  redemption,  or  for  the 
Mortgagee  sale  of  the  land.  These  rights,  as  well  as  any  other 
hu  nghtg^con-  remedies  which  he  may  happen  to  possess,  he  may 
currently.  exercise  concurrently,  without  any  interference  by  the 
courts  (m).  For  instance,  he  may  enter  into  possession 
of  the  property,  and  then  sue  on  the  mortgagor's  cove- 
nant, and  claim  in  the  same  action  a  judgment  for 
foreclosure  (n) ;  or  he  may  sue  on  a  bond,  given  as  a 
collateral  security,  although  he  has  already  commenced 
an  action  for  foreclosure  (o).  Since,  however,  the 
exercise  of  any  of  these  rights  by  the  mortgagee  in- 
volves corresponding  liabilities  on  his  part,  we  will 
proceed  to  consider  each  of  them  separately. 

Aotion  on  the       xhe  mortgagee  ought  seldom  to  be  obliged  to  have 

payment.        recourse  to  an  action  on   the  mortgagor's  covenants 

in  order  to  recover  either  his  interest  or  his  principal. 

This  remedy  may,  however,  be  found  useful  where  the 

interest  has  been  allowed  to  get  very  much  in  arrear, 

or  where  the  mortgaged  estate  proves  to  be  an  insuffi- 

To  recover  in-  cient  Security  for  the  amount  due  on  it.     For  as  to 

^^*  the  first  point,  the  mortgagee's  power  of  recovering 

interest,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  covenant^  is  re- 

Q  &  4  Wm.      stricted  by  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27  (p),  which  enacts 

■  ^  ^*        that  no  arrears  of  interest,  in  respect  of  any  sum  of 

money  charged  on  land,  shall  be  recovered  by  any 

action  or  suit  but  within  six  years  after  the  same 


(m)  See  LoMart  v.  Hardy,  9  Beav.  349 ;  OocktU  v.  Baccn^  16  Bear. 

(fi)  Ree»  V.  Parkinmm,  2  Anstr.  497. 
(o)  BumeU  v.  Martim,  2  Doug.  417. 
(P)  8.42. 
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shall  have  become  due,  or  after  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  same,  in  writing,  shall  have  been  given  to  the 
person  entitled  thereto,  or  his  agent,  signed  by  the 
person  by  whom  the  same  was  payable,  or  his  agent ; 
whereas  under  the  combined  effect  of  the  3  &  4  Wm. 
rV.,  c  42,  and  the  Eeal  Property  Limitation  Act,  1874 
(g),  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  any  mortgage  money 
secured  by  covenant  under  seal  can  be  brought  within 
twelve  years  from  the  time  when  a  present  right  to 
receive  the  same  shall  have  accrued  to  some  person 
capable  of  giving  a  discharge  for  or  release  of  the 
same,  unless  in  the  meantime  some  part  of  the  princi* 
pal  money,  or  some  interest  thereon,  shall  have  been 
])aid,  or  some  acknowledgment  of  the  right  thereto  shall 
have  been  given  in  writing,  by  the  person  to  whom 
the  same  shall  be  payable,  to  the  person  entitled  thereto, 
or  his  agent ;  but  in  no  case  is  an  action  to  be  brought 
but  within  twelve  years  after  the  last  of  such  pay- 
ments or  acknowledgments.  Under  the  last-mentioned 
enactment,  which  impliedly  repeals  the  former  law 
whereby  the  mortgagee  had  in  such  a  case  twenty  years 
wherein  to  bring  his  action,  a  mortgagee  can  obtain 
payment  of  twelve  years'  arrears  of  interest,  and  since 
he  cannot  recover,  in  a  foreclosure  action,  more  than 
six  years  of  such  arrears  (r),  an  action  on  the 
covenant  may  be  resorted  to  when  his  claim  extends 
beyond  that  term. 

The  power  of  bringing  an  action  on  the  mortgagor's  To  recover 
covenant  for  pajrment  of  principal  was  also  limited  by  p"^®*p 
the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27,  which  by  another  section  (s)  3 *4Wm. 
enacted  that  no  action  should  be  brought  to  recover     J^^^'g^^^^^ 
any  sum  of   money  secured  by  any  mortgage  but®. 57. 
within  twenty  years  next  after  a  present  right  to 
receive  the  same  should  have  accrued  to  some  person 
capable  of  giving  a  discharge  for,  or  release  of  the  same, 

iq)  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  42,  88.  3,  5.    37  &  38  Vict  c.  57,  &  8. 
(r)  Round  v.  Bdl^  30  Beav.  121. 
M  S.  40. 
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unless  ia  the  meantime  some  part  of  the  principal 
money,  or  some  interest  thereon,  should  have   been 
paid,  or  some  acknowledgment  of  the  right  thereto 
should  have  been  given  in  writing,  signed  by  the  per- 
son by  whom  the  same  should   be  payable,  or  his 
agent,  to  the  person  entitled  thereto,  or  his  agent; 
and  in  such  case  no  such  suit  or  action  was  to  be 
brought  but  within  twenty  years  after  such  payment 
or  acknowledgment,  or  the  last  of  such  payments  or 
acknowledgments,  if  more  than  one.     Under  the  Heal 
Property  Limitation  Act,  1874,  the  mortgagee  has  to 
bring  his  action  within  twelve  years  instead  of  twenty 
from  the  time  when  his  right  first  accrued,  or  from 
the  time  of  his  last  receipt  of  some  principal  or  in- 
terest, or  of  an  acknowledgment  of  his  right  thereto  (t). 
Aoknowiedg-    It  has  been  held,  in  questions  arising  under  the  Acts 
be^forn^  "**  of  William  the  Fourth,  that  no  formal  acknowledg- 
ment need  be  given  by  either  the  party  liable  or  his 
agent  (u),  the  statutes  speaking  only  of  some  acknow- 
ledgment    It  has  also  been  decided  (v)  that  if  a  part 
payment,  or  an   acknowledgment,  made  by  one    of 
several  parties  interested  in  mortgaged  property,  has 
the  effect  of  preserving  any  right  of  action,  that  right 
will  be  saved,  not  only  against  the  party  making  the 
payment,  but  against  all  other  parties  liable  on  the 
security  (w). 

Mortgagee  The  mortgagee's  right  to  sue  on  the  covenant  may 

right ofra^g.  &^so  be  lost  to  him  in  consequence  of  certain  acts  of 
his  own.  For  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  on 
his  collateral  securities  when  he  has  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  re-convey  the  mortgaged  property.  Thus  (x) 
where  the  mortgagee,  after  foreclosure,  sold  the  estate 


it)  Sutton  ▼.  Sutton,  22  Ch.  D.  511. 

(tf)  JBlair  y,  Nugent,  3  Jo.  &  L.  658,  677 ;  St  John  ▼.  Brougkton,  9 
Sim.  219. 

(v)  Roddam  v.  MorUy,  I  De  O.  &  J.  I ;  Peon  ▼.  Laing,  L.  R.  la  £q.  41. 

<io)  But  Bee  Coopt  v.  CrtMwdL,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  112,  125. 

{x)  Lockhart  v.  Hardy,  9  Beav.  349  ;  and  see  Walker  ▼.  Jonu,  L.  R. 
J  P.  C.  5a 
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for  less  than  was  due  to  him,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
sue  on  a  bond  given  by  way  of  collateral  security, 
although  the  sale  had  been  perfectly  fair.  And  the 
same  principle  applies  to  a  mortgagee  suing  on  the 
coTenant  for  the  balance  of  the  sum  due  to  him  (y). 
Hence  we  see  that  the  mortgagee's  better  course,  if  he 
thinks  the  mortgaged  estate  an  insufficient  security, 
is  first  to  sue  on  the  covenant,  and  then  to  proceed 
against  the  estate  for  any  money  still  owing  to  him. 
Of  course,  if  he  has  recovered  in  an  action  all  that 
is  due  to  him,  on  every  account,  he  cannot  take  any 
further  proceedings  against  the  mortgagor  or  against 
the  estate,  but  must  re-convey  the  mortgaged  property. 
But,  subject  to  this,  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  sued 
on  the  covenant  does  not  entail  any  responsibility 
upon  him. 

The  mortgagee  may  also  enter  into  possession  of  Entering  into 
the  mortgaged  property,  and  he  has  a  right,  in  the  ***^"^"®"" 
absence  of  stipulation,  to  do  this  directly  the  mort- 
gaged deed  is  executed  (z).    Since  the  fact  of  such 
entry  still  leaves  open  the  mortgagor's  right  to  redeem, 
the  mortgagee  is  bound  to  take  due  care  of  the  pro-  Jb  bound  to 
perty — such  care,  that  is,  as  a  prudent  man  would  take  of'thM*™-"* 
of  his  own ;  subject,  however,  to  his  right  to  recover  p*'*^- 
his  money.     Hence,  if  the  property  is   a  sufficient 
security  for  the  debt,  the  mortgagee  will  be  liable  for 
any  unnecessary  destruction  of  it  (a),  or  for  allowing 
any  part  of  it  to  be  abstracted  by  other  persons,  so  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  the  mortgagor  to  get  back 
in  specie  what  has  been  thus  abstracted  (b),  and  in 
such  case  he  will  be  charged  with  his  receipts  from 
the  property,  but  disallowed  his  expenses  relating  to 
it  (c).     If  he  enters  into  possession  of  leasehold  pre- 


(y)  Palmer  v.  Hmdrit,  37  Beav.  349. 

(e)  Doe  v.  LigUjoot,  8  Mee  &  W.  553. 

(a)  Sandon  v.  Hooper,  14  L.  J.  (Gh.)  120. 

(6)  Hood  V.  Baton,  2  Giff.  692  ;  Chieholm  v.  Sheldon,  i  Grant,  318. 

(e)  Thomeyeroft  y,  CroekeU,  16  Sim.  445  ;  a  H.  L.  C.  239. 
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znises,  he  is  bound  to  perform  all  the  covenants  in  the 
lease,  and  is  responsible  to  the  mortgagor  for  a  for- 
feiture occurring  through  his  default  in  this  respect  (d). 
RtghUifpro-  But,  if  the  security  is  not  sufiBcient,  he  may  make 
•ufficienr*  "**  the  most  of  the  mortgaged  property  for  the  purpose 
•ecurity.         ^f  realising  what  is  due  to  him.     And  even  if  the 
security  be  sufficient,  a  mortgagee,  provided  that  the 
mortgage  deed  was  executed  after  the  31st  December 
188 1,  and  contains  no  stipulation  to  the  contrary,  is, 
under  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881  (e),  entitled,  whilst 
in  possession  of  the  property,  to  cut  and  sell  timber 
and  other  trees  ripe  for  cutting,  and  not  planted  or 
left  standing  for  shelter  or  ornament,  or  to  contract 
for  any  such  cutting  and  sale,  to  be  completed  at  any 
time  not  exceeding  twelve  months  from  the  making 
of  the  contract.     He  does  any  speculative  acts,  how- 
ever, at  his  own  peril,  so  that  if  he  incurs  a  loss  he 
cannot  charge  any  of  it  against  the  mortgagor,  whilst 
the  whole  of  any  profit  which  he  may  make  must  go 
Muit  rteeive    in  discharge  of  the  mortgage  debt  (/).    It  is  his  duty 
aoeouDt  for      to  receive  the  rents,  and  he  is  bound  to  account,  not 
them.  Qjjjy  f^j.  ^jjg  jenta  and  profits  which  he  has  received, 

but  also  for  those  which  he  might  have  received  but 
for  his  own  wilful  default  (g) ;  as,  for  instance,  if  he 
allows  a  tenant  to  remain  for  several  years  on  the 
property,  and  does  not  receive  or  demand  rent  from 
May  oharge     him.     On  the  other  hand,  he  is  entitled  to  chai^  the 
with^eMon.    mortgagor  with  all  sums  fairly  expended  on  the  pro- 
able  ezpenies.  perty,  in  keeping  it  in  due  repair,  or  even  in  respect 
of  costs  properly  incurred  in  suits  relating  to  it  (A), 
He  may  do  any  acts,  such  as  pulling  down  ruinous 
houses  and  buUding  better,  which  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  a  forfeiture  of  the  estate  (t) ;  and  it  would 
probably  be  his  duty  to  do  so,  but  he  is  not  bound  to 

(rf)  Perry  v.  Walker,  i  Jur.  (N.  S.)  746. 

(e)  44  &  45  'V'ict  o.  41,  &  19. 

(/)  Milkti  ▼.  2>avey,  \i  Beav.  470^  476. 

(g)  ParkinwH  v.  Hanbury,  L.  R.  2  H.  K  I,  9. 

(A)  Parker  v.  Watkui$f  John.  133 ;  BUckJord  t.  Davi$,  K  R.  4  Ch.  304. 

(0  Mardy  ▼.  JUeet,  4  Yea.  466^  479*. 
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do  more  than  is  required  to  keep  the  estate  in  neces- 
sary repair  (/),  or  to  speculate  with  the  property  on 
behalf  of  the  mortgagor  (A;).     Neither  should  he  do  MuBtnotnn- 
anything  which  wiU  unnecessarily  increase  the  value  SS^Th/'"- 
of  the  estate,  and  thus  make  it  more  diflScult  for  the  ^^°^  **** 
mortgagor  to  redeem.     He  is  not  allowed  to  charge  cannot  charge 
anything  for  his  personal  services  in  looking  after  the  lemoBT'**^ 
estate,  or  in  collecting  the  rents  (l),  and  any  agree- 
ment to  such  an  effect  between  him  and  the  mortgagor 
will  be  set  aside,  and  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  receive 
more  than  his  principal,  interest,  and  costs  (m).     But 
he  was  always  entitled  to  appoint  a  receiver  to  collect  Bat  may  ap. 
the  rent,  and  charge  his  expenses  against  the  mort- ^iven '^' 
gagor  (n);  and  this  privilege  is  expressly  conferred 
on    him    by    the    Conveyancing   Act,    1881,   where 
default  has  been  made  by  the  mortgagor  (0).     If  he  Oeonpation 
occupy  any  part  of  the  property  himself,  he  will  be 
charged  with  a  fair  occupation  rent  for  it  (p).      He 
could  not  until  recently,  unless  with  the  consent  of 
the  mortgagor,  make  any  lease  which  would  be  binding 
upon  the  latter  after  he  had  redeemed,  unless  it  had 
been  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  apparent  loss,   in 
which  case  the  lessee  could  not  be  disturbed  (q).    But 
now  under  the  Act  just  mentioned  (r)  in  the  case  of 
a  mortgage  made  after  the  31st  December  1881,  the 
mortgagee,  in  the  absence  of  any  written  agreement  to 
the  contrary  between  himself  and  the  mortgagor,  and 
provided  that  he  is  in  possession  of  the  land,  may 
make  agricultural  leases  of  it  for  any  term  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-one  years,  and  building  leases  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  ninety-nine  years. 

0)  Ood/rey  v.  WaUan,  3  Atk.  517. 

{k)  Howe  ▼.  Wood,  2  Jaa  &  W.  553,  555. 

(J)  BomAon  t.  Boekmore,  i  Ver.  315  ;  [Langitaffe  v.  Fenwiek,  10 
Vet.  404. 

(m)  French  ▼.  Baron,  2  Atk.  12a 

(»)  Boniihan  ▼.  Hockmore,  I  Ver.  315  ;  Langitaffey,  Fenwiek,  10  Vei. 
404 ;  BarreU  ▼.  HarOey,  12  Jur.  (N.  &)  426. 

(«)  44  ^  45  Vict  c  4lt  M.  19.  24. 
{p)  Smart  ▼.  ffurU^  I  Ver.  4180. 
(q)  Bungerford  v.  day,  9  Mod.  I. 
(r)  &  !& 
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Aocoant.  From  the  above  remarkB  it  will  have  been  gathered 

that  a  mortgagee  who  has  entered  into  possession  is 
bound,  when  the  mortgage  is  redeemed,  to  account 
for  his  receipts.  If  his  annual  receipts  have  exceeded 
the  amount  of  interest  annually  due  to  him,  he  will 
have  been  gradually  repaying  himself  the  principal 
debt  But  if  some  interest  was  due  to  him  when  he 
entered  into  possession,  he  will,  ordinarily,  be  allowed, 
in  bis  accounts,  to  charge  interest  every  year  on  the 
whole  of  the  origioal  principal  (s) ;  since  he  was  not 

AnnnU  BMti.  bound  to  receive  his  money  piecemeal  If,  however, 
no  interest  was  due  to  him  at  the  time  when  he  took 
possession,  and  there  has  been  an  excess  of  annual 
receipts  over  the  annual  interest  due  to  him,  the 
account  will  be  taken  against  him  with  "  annual 
rests."  That  is,  the  principal  will  be  considered  as 
having  been  every  year  diminished  by  the  amount  of 
such  excess ;  and  he  will  only  be  allowed  to  charge 
an  annual  interest  on  the  principal  thus  actually 
due  (t).  And  the  same  rule  will  apply  to  his  posses- 
sion during  any  part  of  a  year.  The  account  will  be 
also  taken  with  rests  if  he  has  entered  into  any  agree* 
ment  with  the  mortg^or  by  which  the  interest  already 
due  has  been  converted  into  principal  (u). 

An  exception  is,  however,  sometimes  made  to  the 
general  rule  For  the  mere  fact  of  interest  not  being 
due  to  the  mortgagee  when  he  takes  possession  is  not 
decisive  upon  the  qnestion  of  rests ;  every  circum' 
stance  of  the  case  will  be  regarded ;  and  if  the  mort- 
gt^ee  has  been  driven  to  take  possession,  by  the 
wrongful  acts  of  parties  interested  in  the  estate,  he 
will  not  be  obliged  to  account  with  rests  even  though 
no  interest  was  due  to  him  at  the  time  (v).  This 
rinciple  has  also  been  applied  to  a  case  (w)  where  a 


(<)  SAol^JUId  y.  Lothnod  (No.  i\  3a  Bekv.  439. 

((}  SlUf/uni  T.  SUitM,  4  Hwld.  354. 

(«)  Witon  T.  CItvr,  3  BokT.  13& 

I*)  Berioet  t.  Smitk,  I  ColL  1S7,  197, 

(•)  Pmltk  T.  H'tU,  30  Bmt.  99. 
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mortgagee  entered  into  possession  in  order  to  prevent 
a  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  rent  and  for  non- 
insurance  in  accordance  with  a  covenant  (x).  On 
the  other  hand,  he  may  be  held  liable  to  account  with 
rests  although  interest  was  due  to  him  when  he 
entered.  Thus  (y),  where  a  mortgagee  had  sold  part 
of  the  property,  and  there  was  a  surplus  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  after  payment  of  all  interest  then 
due  and  costs,  it  was  held  that  this  suiplus  must  be 
deducted  from  the  principal,  and  that  from  that  time 
the  account  must  be  taken  on  the  diminished  prin- 
cipal, with  annual  rests  against  the  mortgagee  (z). 

The  possession  of  the  mortgagee  may  have  the  effect  Mortgagee's 
of  destroying  the  mortgagor's  equity  of  redemption.  S^troy  the"'^ 
It  was  provided  by  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  a  27  (»)»S^%on'* 
that  when  a  mortgagee  should  have  obtained  possession  3^4  wm. 
or  receipt  of  the  profits  of  any  land,  or  the  receipt  of  ^'  ^  ^' 
any  rent,  comprised  in  his  mortgage,  the  mortgagor, 
or  any  person  claiming  through  him,  should  not  bring  a 
suit  to  redeem  the  mortgage  but  within  twenty  years 
next  after  the  time  at  which  the  mortgagee  obtained 
such  possession  or  receipt,  unless  in  the  meantime  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  title  of  the  mortgagor,  or  of 
his  right  of  redemption,  should  have  been  given  to  the 
mortgagor,  or  to  some  person  claiming  his  estate,  or 
to  the  agent  of  such  mortgagor  or  person,  in  writing 
signed  by  the  mortgagee  or  some  person  claiming 
through  him ;  and  that  in  such  case  no  such  suit  should 
be  brought  but  within  twenty  years  next  after  the  time 
at  which  such  acknowledgment,  or  the  last  of  such 
acknowledgments,  if  more  than  one,  was  given ;  and 
that  when  there  should  be  more  than  one  mortgagor,  or 
more  than  one  person  claiming  through  the  mortgagor 


(v)  And  tee  O&rdon  t.  JbKnf,  16  Grant,  365. 
(y)  Thomk9on  ▼.  Hudson,  L.  R.  10  Eq.  497. 

(x)  For  the  mode  of  taking  auch  an  account,  aee  BinningUm  v.  JVor- 
iBood,  Tarn.  &  Busa.  477,  481. 
(a)  a  28. 
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or  mortgagoTS,  such  acknowledgment,  if  given  to  any 
of  such  mortgagors  or  persons,  or  his  or  their  agent, 
should  be  as  effectual  as  if  the  same  had  been  given  to 
all  such  mortgagors  or  persons ;  but  that  when  there 
should  be  more  than  one  mortgagee,  or  more  than  one 
person  claiming  the  estate  or  interest  of  the  mortgagee 
or  mortgagees,  such  acknowledgment,  signed  by  one 
or  more  of  such  mortgagees  or  persons,  should  be  effec- 
tual only  as  against  the  party  or  parties  signing  as 
aforesaid,  and  the  person  or  persons  claiming  through 
them,  and  should  not  operate  to  give  the  mortgagor  or 
mortgagors  a  right  to  redeem  the  mortgage,  as  against 
the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  any  other  undivided 
or  divided  part  of  the  money,  or  land,  or  rent  This 
Real  Properij  provision  was  repealed  by  the  Real  Property  limitation 
Act,*^874?  -A.ct,  1 874  (6),  but  the  latter  statute  has  a  similar  enact- 
ment, substituting  only  twelve  years  for  twenty  years, 
reckoning  from  the  date  of  the  mortgagee's  obtaining 
possession,  or  of  the  last  acknowledgment,  as  the  period 
within  which  a  redemption  action  can  be  brought  This 
period  is  absolute,  and  is  not  enlarged  by  the  fact  of  'the 
mortgagor's  having  been  under  disability  at  any  time 
before  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  mortgage  (e). 

Before  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  a  27,  Vas  passed,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  looked  upon  a  twenty  years' 
possession  by  the  mortgagee,  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  title  of  the  mortgagor,  as  barring  the 
latter^s  right  to  redeem,  unless  he  had  been  under  dis- 
ability (acting  on  an  analogy  to  the  old  Statute  of 
Limitation),  (d)  or  unless  there  had  been  some  fraud, 
or  unfair  dealing,  on  the  part  of  the  mortgagee.  But 
Fonner  rule  M  very  slight  acts  of  the  mortgagee  were  held  to  be  an 
Jj^"^^**^*"  acknowledgment  by  him  of  the  mortgagor's  right  to 
redeem  (e)\  such,  for  instance,  as  his  having  kept 

(6)  37  A  38  Vicst  0.  57.  a  7. 
(e)  Fanter  y.  PiUterMn^  17  Ch.  D.  1 32. 
{d)  21  Jac.  I.  o.  16  ;  see  Afum^  3  Atk.  313. 
(e)  See  ffodU  v.  BeaUy,  6  MmAJL  181. 
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accounts  of  the  sums  due  to  him  (/),  or  mentioning 
the  estate  in  his  will  as  "  my  mortgage  "  (g).  This  Change  made 
tendency  of  the  court  has  been  considerably  restricted 
by  statute,  which  requires,  as  we  saw,  an  acknow- 
ledgment in  writing ;  and  this,  it  will  be  noticed, 
can  only  be  given  to  the  mortgagor  or  his  agent, 
and  not  to  any  third  person.  But  the  acknowledg- 
ment need  not  be  formal.  Thus  (A),  where  a  mort- 
gagor's solicitor  wrote,  on  the  subject  of  the  mortgage, 
to  the  mortgagee,  who  replied  by  letter  "  that  he  did 
not  see  the  use  of  a  meeting  unless  some  one  was 
leady  to  pay  him  off :  "  this  was  held  a  sufficient  • 
acknowledgment  within  the  statute  (i).  Nor  need 
the  acknowledgment  be  given  within  twelve  years 
from  the  time  of  taking  possession,  for  in  the  case 
just  referred  to  (J)  it  was  not  made  until  after  twenty- 
five  years'  possession.  And  the  mortgagee's  posses-  Mortgajg^ee's 
sion  will  not  destroy  the  equity  of  redemption,  unless  muit'w^ad. 
he  has  held  by  a  title  adverse  to  the  mortgagor;  for  ^®"®* 
otherwise  there  would  not  be  (as  the  statute  supposes) 
a  person  to  whom  the  acknowledgment  may  be  made, 
as  well  as  a  person  to  make  it.  Hence,  where  (k)  a 
mortgagee,  who  had  taken  a  mortgage  of  property 
from  the  tenant  for  life  and  the  remainder-man  of  it, 
entered  into  possession  as  mortgagee,  and  then  pur- 
chased the  equity  of  redemption  of  the  tenant  for 
life,  it  was  held  that  the  time  during  which  he  was 
in  possession  under  the  latter  title  did  not  run  against 
the  remainder-man.  And  the  rule  is  the  same,  if  the 
mortgagee  acquires  a  non-adverse  interest  before  he 
takes  possession  (/). 


(/)  Per  Lord  Loughborough^  2  Ves.  83. 
io)  Ord  V.  Smiih,  £q.  Ga.  Ab.  600. 
(A)  SiamfiM  v.  Hobwn,  3  De  G.  M.  &  G.  620. 
(i)  And  aee  Prance  v.  Sympaon,  Kay,  678. 

[j )  Siantfidd  v.  ffobaon,  3  De  G.  M.  &  G.  620 ;  and  see  Pendleton  v. 
Booth,  I  De  6.  F.  k  J.  81. 
ik)  Hyde  ▼.  DaUaway,  2  Ha.  528. 
(Q  Rafety  v.  King^  I  Keen,  601. 
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Acknowledg- 
ment by 
trusteei. 


With  reference  to  the  acknowledgment  being  made 
by  the  **  mortgagee,"  it  has  been  held  that  where  two 
or  more  mortgagees  are  trustees  and  joint-tenants, 
and  the  fact  of  their  being  so  appears  on  the  face  of 
the  mortgage  deed,  an  acknowledgment  made  by  one 
of  them  is  not  sufficient  to  let  in  the  equity  of  re- 
demption, since  they,  all  together,  only  make  up  one 
mortgagee  (m). 


Action  for 
foredoiare. 


Judgment. 


Final  order. 


A  mortgagee  is  not  bound  to  trust  only  to  his  right 
of  entering  into  possession,  for  the  ultimate  realisation 
of  his  security.  For  when  the  Court  of  Chancery 
established  the  mortgagor's  right  to  redeem,  it  also 
put  a  restriction  on  that  right,  by  permitting  the 
mortgagee  to  take  proceedings  to  foreclose  the  equity 
of  redemption.  The  consequence  is  that  the  mort- 
gagee is  entitled,  so  soon  as  the  day  fixed  for  payment 
by  the  mortgage  deed  is  over,  and  provided  his  claim 
is  not  satisfied,  to  exercise  his  right  of  obtaining 
foreclosure.  This  he  does  by  bringing  an  action  in  the 
Chancery  Division  and  getting  under  it  a  judgment 
that  an  account  shall  be  taken  of  what  is  due  to  him 
for  his  principal,  for  interest  on  it,  including  six 
months'  prospective  interest,  and  for  the  costs  of  that 
action  :  and  that  if  the  mortgagor  shall,  on  that  day  six 
(calendar)  months,  pay  all  sums  so  found  due,  the 
mortgagee  shall  reconvey  the  mortgaged  estate;  but 
that,  in  default  of  such  payment,  the  mortgagor  shall, 
from  thenceforth,  stand  absolutely  debarred  and  fore- 
closed of  and  from  all  equity  of  redemption  in  and  to 
the  mortgaged  premises  (n).  If  default  is  not  made, 
the  mortgagee  must,  of  course,  re-convey  the  pre- 
mises ;  but  if  default  is  made,  he  must  next  obtain  a 
final  order  for  absolute  foreclosure  in  order  to  perfect 
his  title  (p). 


(m)  Riehardion  v.  Youage,  L.  R  6  Ch.  478. 
(n)  Seton,  1035. 
(o)  See  Seton,  1089. 
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Besides  the  indulgence  thus  shown  to  the  mort-  Extension  of 
gagor  in  compelling  the  mortgagee  to  get  a  final  *^"*' 
order,  the  court  is  very  lenient  in  extending  the  time 
within  which  the  mortgagor  may  redeem.  In  the 
first  place,  if  he  comes  before  the  time  fixed  for  pay- 
ment by  the  judgment  has  arrived,  he  can  generally, 
provided  he  can  assign  some  reason  for  his  request  (jp), 
get  an  order  extending  the  time  for  another  six  months, 
on  condition  of  his  at  once  paying  all  interest  then 
due,  and  the  costs  of  the  action.  In  one  instance  (q) 
as  many  as  four  such  orders  were  made,  but  that  was 
a  very  exceptional  case,  the  mortgagor  having  already 
entered  into  an  advantageous  contract  for  the  sale  of 
the  estate.  And  an  order  will  not  be  readily  made  if 
the  property  is  shown  to  be  already  an  insufficient 
security  (r).  Not  only  can  the  mortgagor,  generally 
speaking,  get  an  extension  before  the  time  comes  for 
payment,  but  he  may  even  get  one  after  the  order  for 
making  the  foreclosure  absolute  has  been  obtained  and 
inrolled.  This,  however,  lies  entirely  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Court,  and  depends  on  the  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  the  mortgage  debt  is  much  less  than  the  value  of 
the  property,  and  that  the  mortgagor  has  come  to  the 
Court  within  a  reasonable  time.  In  one  case  (s),  a 
mortgagor  was  allowed  to  redeem  after  a  final  order 
for  foreclosure,  on  its  being  shown  that  his  interest  in 
the  property  was  worth  three  or  four  times  the  amount 
of  the  debt;  in  another  (t)  he  was  even  allowed  to 
redeem  against  a  purchaser  of  the  estate,  it  being 
proved  that  the  purchaser  had  contracted  to  buy  before 
the  final  order  was  made,  and  that  the  mortgagor  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  order  absolute  would  not  be 
applied  for. 


(/))  Bedford  ▼.  Yate,  I  K.  &  J.  677  ;  Nanny  ▼.  £dwardt,  4  Rubs.  124. 

Iq)  Bdwardi  ▼.  Ounlife,  I  Mftdd.  287. 

(r)  Byre  ▼.  ffanmm,  2  Beav.  478. 

(«)  Fordr.  WaaUUt2Th.w ;  a^nduee PlaUr.Ashbridfft,  12 Gnaitf  10$, 

(0  Camfbdl  v.  ffolifland,  7  Gb.  D.  166. 
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Foredomire         Moreover,  the  Court  will  often  hold  that  the  mort- 
Mts'onhe  ^    gagee  has,  after  obtaining  foreclosure,  re-opened   it 
mortgagee.      ^y  jjig  dealings  with  the  property  before  the  fore- 
closure is  made  absolute.     Thus,  he  opens  the  fore- 
By  receipt  of   closure  if  he  receives  any  rents  of  the  property  be- 
tween the  time  when  a  certificate  has  been  made, 
showing  the  amount  due  to  him,  and  the  day  fixed  for 
payment  by  the  mortgagor;  even  though  default  is 
afterwards  made  in  such  payment ;  since  by  receiving 
rents  he  has  altered  the  amount  found  due  to  him  (u). 
In  that  case  a  new  day,  not  exceeding  three  months  (t;) 
from  the  time  of  his  applying  for  an  absolute  order, 
must  be  fixed  for   payment   (w).     It  was  formerly 
thought  that  the  foreclosure  was  not  opened  by  the 
fact  of  the  mortgagee  receiving  rents  after  the  day 
fixed   for   payment,    although    he    might    not    have 
obtained  the  final  order  (x) ;  but  it  would  seem  from 
the  decision  in  a  modem  case  (y)  that  a  receipt  of  rent 
at  any  time  before  obtaining  the  final  order  re-opens 
the  foreclosure. 

By  other  acte.  And  although  the  Court  will  not  prevent  a  mort^ 
gagee  who  has  foreclosed  from  pursuing  his  other 
remedies  if  the  value  of  the  estate  foreclosed  proves 
to  be  less  than  the  amount  due  to  him,  it  will  consider 
the  foreclosure  as  thereby  opened  («).  We  have  also 
seen,  previously,  that  parting  with  any  of  the  property 
after  foreclosure  stops  the  mortgagee  from  taldng  any 
further  proceedings  against  the  mortgagor. 

Sale.  The  Court  of  Chancery  would,  under  the  old  prac- 

tice, sometimes  direct  a  sale  of  the  mortgaged  pro- 
perty, instead  of  foreclosure  of  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion, and  its  powers  in  that  respect  were  enlarged  by 

(«)  Garliek  v.  Jaekton^  4  Beav.  154. 

(v)  Bw:hanan  ▼.  Greenway,  12  Beav.  355. 

(w)  Alden  ▼.  Foater,  $  Beav.  592  ;  Ettu  v.  Qriffi(h$,  7  Beav.  83. 

(«)  Chnttahle  v.  Howich^  5  Jur.  (N.  S.)  331. 

(y)  Pree9  ▼.  Coke,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  645. 

ft)  Diuhwood  ▼.  Blythway^  I  £q.  Ca.  Ab.  317. 
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section  48  of  the  Chancery  Improvement  Act  (a),  is  &  16  Vict. 
This  section  has  been  repealed  by  the  Conveyancing  ^  ^'  ^^^^ 
Act,  1 88 1  (b),  which  substitutes  still  more  ample  c.  41- 
powers,  by  enacting  that  in  an  action,  whether  for 
foreclosure,  or  for  redemption,  or  for  sale,  or  for  the 
raising  and  payment  in  any  manner  of  mortgage 
money,  the  Court,  on  the  request  of  the  mortgagee,  or 
of  any  persons  interested  either  in  the  mortgage  money 
or  in  the  right  of  redemption,  and  notwithstanding  the 
dissent  of  any  other  person,  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  mortgagee  or  other  person  so  interested  does  not 
appear  in  the  action,  and  without  allowing  any  time 
for  redemption  or  for  payment  of  any  mortgage  money, 
may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  direct  a  sale  of  the  mortgaged 
property,  on  such  terms  as  it  thinks  fit.  But  when 
the  sale  is  asked  for  by  a  person  bringing  a  redemption 
action,  he  may  be  ordered  to  give  security  for  the 
costs  of  it.  Under  this  Act,  the  Court  has  power,  on 
the  application  of  any  person  interested,  to  order  a 
sale  at  any  time  after  the  action  has  been  commenced 
(c),  and  up  to  the  time  of  its  being  concluded  by  fore- 
closure absolute  {d). 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  how  the  mortgagee  Mortgagee 
may,  under  the  Statutes  of  Limitation,  lose  his  right  "ecurity!  ^" 
to  bring  a  personal  action  against  the  mortgagor,  and 
in  like  manner  he  may  be  prevented  from  proceeding 
directly  against  the  mortgaged  property.    This  results 
from  the  combined  effect  of  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  2  7,  3  &  4  Wm. 
and  the  Eeal  Property  Limitation  Act,  1874,  which     '4^' evict 
provide  (e)  that  no  person  is  to  make  an  entry,  or  0.  57. 
bring  an  action  to  recover  any  land,  but  within  twelve 
years  next  after  the  time  at  which  the  right  to  make 
such  entry  or  to  bring  such  action  shall  have  first 


(a)  15  k  16  Vict,  a  86. 

(b)  44  ft  45  Vict,  c  41,  8.  25. 

(c)  WooUiif  V.  Colman,  21  Ch.  D.  169. 

{d)  Union  Bank  of  London  v.  Ingram,  20  Ch.  D.  463. 
W  37  *  38  Vict  c.  57,  i.  I. 
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accrued  to  some  person  through  whom  he  claims ;  or, 
if  such  right  shall  not  have  accrued  to  any  person 
through  whom  he  claims,  within  twelve  years  next 
after  the  time  at  which  the  right  to  make  such  entry 
or  to  bring  such  action  shall  have  accrued  to  the 
person  making  or  bringing  the  same.  The  right  to 
make  such  entry  or  bring  such  action  is,  if  the 
person  claiming  or  some  person  through  whom  he 
claims  has  been  in  possession,  to  be  deemed  to  have 
first  accrued  from  the  time  when  such  possession  was 
discontinued,  or — if  the  claimant  has  not  been  in 
possession,  and  his  claim  is  in  respect  of  an  estate  or 
interest  in  land  conveyed  to  him  (by  any  instrument 
other  than  a  will)  by  a  person  in  possession  of  such 
estate  or  interest — from  the  time  when  he  became  en- 
titled to  take  possession  (/).  But  if  such  estate  or 
interest  was  one  in  reversion  or  remainder  or  other 
future  estates  or  interest,  then  the  right  is  to  be 
deemed  to  have  accrued  from  the  time  when  the 
same  became  an  estate  or  interest  in  possession  (^). 
A  further  proviso  is  made  by  another  section  (A), 
namely,  that  if  any  acknowledgment  of  the  title  of 
the  person  entitled  to  any  land  shall  have  been  given 
to  him,  or  his  agent,  in  writing,  signed  by  the  person 
in  possession  or  in  the  receipt  of  the  profits  of  such 
land,  then  the  right  to  make  such  entry,  or  bring  such 
action,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  accrued  at  the  time 
when  such  acknowledgment,  or  the  last  of  such 
acknowledgments,  if  more  than  one,  was  given. 

A  doubt  was  raised  (t),  on  the  wording  of  this  sec- 
tion, whether  payment  of  interest  was  equivalent  to  a 
written  acknowledgment  of  the  mortgagee's  title,  or 
whether  a  mortgagee's  right  to  recover  the  land  was 
gone  if  he,  for  twenty  years,  allowed  the  mortgagor 

(/)  3*4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27,  8.  2. 
(S)  37  *  38  Vict  c.  57,  8.  2. 
(A)  3*4  Wm.  IV.  c.  27,  s.  14. 
(t)  Doe  V.  Williams,  5  A.  &  £.  291. 
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to  remain  in  possession,  paying  interest,  bat  making 

no  other  acknowledgment  of  the  mortgagee's   title. 

In  order  to  remove  these  doubts,  it  was  enacted  by  the 

7  Wm.  IV.  &  I  Vict,  c.  28,  that  it  should  and  might  7  Wm.  iv.  k 

be  lawful  for  any  person  entitled  to,  or  claiming  under,  *    ^°   ^  *  ' 

any  mortgage  of  land,  to  make  an  entry,  or  bring  an 

action,  or  suit  in  Equity,  to  recover  such  land,  at  any 

time  within  twenty  years  next  after  the  last  payment 

of  any  part  of  the  principal  money  or  interest  secured 

by  such  mortgage,  although  more  than  twenty  years 

had  elapsed  since  the  time  at  which  the  right  to  make 

such  entry,  or  bring  such  action  or  suit  should  have 

accrued.     We  have  just  seen  that  the  Eeal  Property  Real  Property 

Limitation  Act,  1874  (/),  substitutes  (k)  the  term  of  ac™*^874? 

twelve  years  for  that  of  twenty  years  as  the  time 

within  which  the  mortgagee  is  to  bring  his  action 

under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the   3   &  4 

Wm.  IV.,  c.  27.    It  also  (I)  enacts  that  the  provisions 

of  the  7  Wm.  IV.  &  i  Vict.,  c.  28,  are,  after  the  3  ist 

December  1878  (m),  to  be  construed  as  if  the  period 

of  twelve  years  had  been  therein  mentioned  instead 

of  the  period  of  twenty  years.     It  follows  that  the 

mort^gee's  right  to  recover  the  land  is  lost  if  he 

permit  the  mortgagor  to  remain  for  twelve  years  in 

undisturbed  possession  without  payment  of  interest,  or 

written  acknowledgment  of  title. 

Beference  has  already  been  made  to  cases  as  to  AckDowiedg- 
the  acknowledgment  required  by  other  sections  of  the  J^mJ  iJututea. 
Statutes  of  Limitation,  and  those  cases  apply  equally 
to  acknowledgments  of  a  mortgagee's  titla  With 
regard  to  payment,  it  has  been  recently  laid  down  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal  that  a  payment,  to  come  within 
tlie  7  Wm.  IV.  &  I  Vict.,  c.  28,  must  be  a  payment  of 
principal  or  interest,  and  must  be  made  by  the  mort- 


U)  37  A  38  Vict  c  57. 
{k)   S.  I. 

(0  a  9. 

(m)  S.  j». 
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gagor,  or  some  person  bound  to  pay  principal  or  interest 
on  his  behalf.  Hence,  a  payment  of  rent  made  by  a 
tenant  of  the  mortgaged  property  to  the  mortgagee,  in 
consequence  of  a  notice  by  the  mortgagee  requiring  the 
rent  to  be  paid  to  him,  is  not  such  a  payment  (n). 

As  to  the  possession  necessary  to  bar  the  mortgagee's 
right  to  the  land,  it  has  been  decided  that  if  he  is 
himself  in  possession  of  it,  but  under  another  title  (as, 
for  instance,  where  he  is  a  tenant  for  life  of  the  mort- 
gaged estate),  his  possession  in  that  capacity  will  not 
operate  as  a  bar  to  hia  title  as  mortgagee  (o). 

It  was  also  held  (jo)  under  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c. 

27,  that  a  mortgagee  of  land  mighty  at  any  time 
within  twenty  years  after  his  last  receipt  of  interest 
or  of  acknowledgment  of  his  title,  recover  the  mort- 
gaged land  from  a  tenant  of  the  mortgagor,  even 
though,  as  between  such  tenant  and  the  mortgagor, 
the  latter's  right  to  the  land  had  been  barred,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  not  having  received  any  rent,  or  any 
acknowledgment  of  his  title,  from  the  tenant  for  twenty 
years  past  Under  the  Act  of  1874,  this  time  would 
be  limited  to  twelve  years.  Moreover  (q),  a  person 
who  has  purchased  the  mortgaged  property  from  the 
mortgagee,  and  at  the  same  time  bought  up  the 
mortgagor's  equity  of  redemption  (thus  extinguishing 
the  mortgage  debt),  still  remains  a  person  "  claiming 
under,"  though  not  one  "entitled  to,"  a  mortgage, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  7  Wm.  IV.  &  i  Vict,  e. 

28,  and  has,  therefore,  the  same  rights  as  against  a 
tenant  of  the  mortgagor,  as  the  mortgagee  himself 
would  have  had  in  the  case  last  put  For  otherwise 
the  mortgagee,  or  persons  claiming  under  him,  might 
be  prejudiced  by  the  neglect  of  the  mortgagor  to 


(«)  ffarlock  v.  Aihherry,  19  Ch  D,  539^ 
(0)  Wjfnne  v.  Styant  2  Ph.  303. 
ip)  Doe  V.  ITyre,  17  Q.  B.  366. 
(9)  Doe  V.  Mweejf,  17  Q-  B.  373. 
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receive  rent,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  title,  from  his 
own  tenant — a  contingency  undesirable  in  the  interest 
of  the  mortgagor  himself,  as  tending  to  diminish  the 
mortgagee's  security,  and  thus  make  him  less  willing 
to  allow  the  mortgagor  time  for  repayment  of  the 
loan. 


(     276     ) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OF   AN    EQUITY   OF   REDEMPTION    (cOjUinued). 

In  addition  to  those  privileges  of  a  mortgagee  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter,  there 
are  two  others,  of  a  somewhat  different  nature,  which 
will  require  a  brief  notice. 

The  first  of  these  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  mort- 
gagee's being  the  legal  owner  of  the  mortgaged  estate. 
Tacking.  This  is  hls  right  to  ''  Tack  ; "  that  is,  to  annex  to  his 
original  security  another  which  he  holds  for  a  subse- 
quent debt  due  in  respect  of  the  same  property.  If, 
for  instance,  A.  has  an  estate  conveyed  to  him  by  way 
of  mortgage  in  the  usual  form,  and  subsequently, 
without  notice  of  the  existence  of  any  other  incum- 
brance on  it,  advances  a  further  sum  of  money  to  the 
mortgagor  on  the  security  of  the  same  estate,  he  will 
have  a  right  to  "  tack  "  this  last  advance  to  his  first, 
and  claim  payment  of  both  before  he  re-conveys  the 
property,  even  as  against  an  incumbrancer  who  lent 
his  money  on  the  security  of  the  equity  of  redemption, 
before  A.  made  his  further  advance. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  this  right  to  tack  is  a 
great  advantage  where  the  mortgagor  is  insolvent  and 
the  mortgaged  estate  is  an  insufficient  security  for  all 
the  money  advanced  on  it  by  different  persons.  We 
will  proceed,  therefore,  to  consider  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  entitle  a  mortgagee  to  tack. 

Before  doing  so,  we  may  mention  that  the   7th 
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section  of  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874  (a), 
for  a  short  time  did  away  with  tacking  in  the  case  of 
any  mortgage  executed  after  the  7th  August  1874. 
But  the  Land  Transfer  Act,  1875  (J),  repealed  this 
section  as  from  the  date  at  which  it  came  into  opera- 
tion except  as  to  anything  duly  done  thereimder  before 
the  1st  January  1876. 

The  first  requisite  for  tacking  is  that  the  person  When  a  mort- 
claiming  to  exercise  it  must  be  in  possession  of,  or  ^u^  have  **^  ' 
have  the  power  to  obtain  the  possession  of,  the  legal  legal  estate. 
estate  in  the  mortgaged  property  (c).  For  it  is  only 
in  favour  of  a  legal  owner  that  an  exception  is  made 
to  the  ordinary  rule  of  equity,  "  that  he  who  is  first 
in  point  of  time  is  to  be  considered  as  having  the 
better  right"  The  reason  given  for  this  exception  is, 
that  his  right  to  be  re-paid  his  further  advance  being 
equal  (laying  aside  any  question  of  priority)  to  the 
right  of  repayment  of  any  other  incumbrancer,  Equity 
will  not  prevent  him  from  availing  himself,  in  order 
to  obtain  payment,  of  any  advantage  which  he  has  in 
consequence  of  his  possession  of  the  legal  estate  in  the 
mortgaged  property.  This  reasoning  cannot  be  called 
very  satisfactory,  and  probably  the  best  excuse  that 
could  be  made  for  continuing  the  system  of  tacking  is 
that  given  by  a  distinguished  writer  (ef),  namely  that 
it  has  been  so  long  established  as  to  have  become  a 
rule  of  real  property.  It  does  not,  as  a  rule,  prevail 
in  our  colonies,  even  where  the  system  of  law  is  the 
same  as  our  own;  and  in  cases  where  it  has  been 
permitted,  it  would  seem  that  the  right  to  tack  has 
been  confined  to  the  mortgagee  himself  (e),  whereas 
our  law  (as  we  shall  see  presently)  extends  it  to  his 
assignee. 


(•)  37  *  38  Vict  c.  78. 

(6)  38  ft  39  Vict  c.  87,  8.  129. 

(c)  Bract  V.  Marlbaroughj  2  P.  W.  490,  495. 

{d)  Story,  £q.  Jar.  §  414. 

(e)  Gordon  v.  Lothian,  2  Grant,  293. 
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Must  haTe  Next,  the  mortgagee  must  have  made  his  advance 

^▼uioeontheOi^  the  Credit  of  the  mortgaged  property.     He   will 
mortMed^w^  provided  he  possesses  the  other  necessary 

perty.  qualifications,  be  clearly  allowed  to  tack  a  subsequent 

advance  if  he  has,  at  the  time  of  making  it,  taken,  by 
way  of  security,  a  second  mortgage  of,  or  further 
charge  on,  the  same  property.  Before  the  passing  of 
the  present  Judgment  Acts  (/)  a  mortgagee  was 
allowed  to  tack,  in  like  manner,  a  further  advance 
secured  by  a  statute  or  judgment  given  expressly  for 
that  purpose;  for  in  such  a  case  he  was  presumed, 
knowing  that  he  had  hold  of  the  land  by  the  mortgage, 
to  have  ventured  his  money  upon  a  further  security 
which,  though  it  passed  no  present  interest  in  the 
land,  had  the  efiect  of  a  lien  thereon  {g).  And  his 
right  to  tack  such  an  advance  is  still  clearer  if  the 
judgment  has  been  obtained  since  the  passing  of  the 
Judgment  Acts,  and  has  been  followed  up  by  the 
measures  required  by  those  statutes,  since  such  a 
judgment  has  the  same  effect  as  if  the  mortgagor  had 
executed  a. written  charge  on  the  land  (A).  He  may, 
if  there  are  no  other  incumbrancers,  tack  advances 
secured  only  by  bond,  or  by  simple  contract,  against 
tlie  mortgagor's  heirs,  or  against  his  devisees  bene- 
ficially interested  (t),  because  these  persons  are  liable 
for  all  the  mortgagor's  debts,  to  the  extent  of  the  value 
of  his  real  estate.  But  bond,  or  simple  contract, 
debts,  since  they  give  no  peculiar  remedy  against  the 
debtor's  land,  cannot  be  tacked  against  the  mortgagor 
himself  (J)^  and  still  less  against  subsequent  incum- 
brancers {k). 


(/)  I  &  2  Yiot  0.  no ;  2  &  3  Vict  o.  ii ;  23  &  24  Ylct  o.  38 ;  27 
ft  28  Vict  e.  112. 
(g)  Brace  v.  MaHbonmgh^  2  P.  W.  490,  493  ;  Shepherd  ▼.  TiUey,  2 

Atk.  348.  351. 

(A)  I  ft  2  Vict.  o.  Iio^  1.  13. 

(t)  Coleman  v.  Winch,  I  F-  W.  775  ;  Rolfo  ▼.  Chetier,  20  Beav.  610 ) 
Thamat  v.  Thomat,  22  Beav.  341  ;  Carroll  v.  Roberttont  15  Gnnt,  173. 

( 9')  Archer  ▼.  SnaU,  Str.  1 106. 

(k)  Jonee  v.  Smith,  2  Ves.  372,  376 ;  and  aee  Lawthian  ▼.  Motel,  3 
Bra  0.  0.  161  ;  /r6y  ▼.  Jrby,  22  Beav.  217. 
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Again,  the  mortgagee  can  only  tack  those  securities  Must  hold 
"which  he  holds  in  the  same  right.  Thus  (/),  where  tbowmrright. 
A.  had  advanced  money  on  a  leasehold  estate,  and  B. 
subsequently  made  an  advance  on  the  equity  of  re- 
demption of  the  same  estate,  and  then  died,  leaving  A. 
his  executor :  it  was  held  that  A.,  although  both  the 
securities  were  thus  vested  in  him,  could  not  tack 
them  against  incumbrancers  whose  rights  had  accrued 
between  the  time  when  A.  and  B.  respectively  had 
made  their  advances.  The  mortgagee's  right  to  tack 
will  not,  however,  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  deed 
securing  his  further  advance  provided  for  the  payment 
of  other  incumbrancers  besides  himself  (m). 

Moreover,  the  mortgagee   cannot   tack  if,  at  the  Must  not  have 
time  of  his  further  advance,  he  had  notice  of  the  exist-  subsequent *in- 
ence  of  any  intervening  incumbrance ;  for  his  equit-  cumbrance. 
able  right  to  tack  is  expressly  founded  on  the  ab- 
sence of  such  notice  (n).     And  the  right  is  lost,  not 
only  by  actual  notice  (which  must  amount  to  more 
than  a  vague  rumour    (o)  )  given  to  himself,  or  his 
agent,  by  some  person  interested  in  the  property  (p) ; 
but  also  by  constructive  notice,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  knowledge  obtained    by  his    agent,  counsel,  or 
solicitor  as  such  (q),  provided  such   knowledge  was 
acquired  with  reference  to  the  same  transaction  (r), 
and  that  it  was  such  as  the  agent  or  professional  man 
might  be  expected  to  have  communicated  to  him  (s) ; 
including  in  this  category  knowledge  of  acts  arising  out 


{I)  BameU  v.  WetUm,  lo  Yes.  13a 

(«)  Spencer  v.  Peca-ton,  24  Beav.  266. 

(n)  Brace  v.  Marlborough,  2  P.  W.  490^  494. 

(o)  WUdgoote  v.  Waylaiid,  Gould.  147;  JoUand  ▼.  StaMridge,  3  Yes. 
Benr.  478,  485. 

{p)  Bamkarl  v.  Oreenthidde,  9  Moa  P.  C.  18,  36 ;  and  see  NaUU 
Land,  Sc.,  Co,  v.  Good,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  I2I,  129. 

(q)  Lt  Neve,  v.  Le  Neve,  Amb.  436, 438 ;  AUerhury  v.  WattA9, 8  De  6. 
M.  &  6.  454.    See  also  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1882  (45  ft  46  Yict.  c. 

39»  ■•  3-) 
(r)   Warriek  ▼.  Warrick,  3  Atk.  290^  294  ;  Rt  Smallman,  Ir.  R.  2  £q. 

34. 

(«)  WyiUe  V.  PoOeiL  32  L.  J.  (Ch.)  782. 
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of  the  gross  negligence  (t)  .of  those  whom  he  employed, 
but  not  acts  of  fraud  on  their  part  (u).  Notice  may 
also,  in  certain  cases,  be  given  by  entries  in  the  pub- 
lic registers ;  and,  however  given,  it  is  sufficient  if  it 
makes  the  mortgagee  aware  of  the  existence  of  in- 
cumbrances, although  it  may  not  be  accurate  as  to 
the  particulars  or  extent  of  such  charges  (r). 

So  strictly  is  the  rule  as  to  notice  enforced  in  equity, 
that  even  though  a  mortgage  be  made  expressly  to 
secure,  not  only  a  sum  of  money  then  lent,  but  also 
further  advances  on  the  same  property,  yet  the  mort- 
gagee cannot  tack  such  further  advances  if,  at  the 
time  of  making  them,  he  had  become  aware  of  the 
existence  of  an  intermediate  incumbrancer  (t^^).  For 
the  deed  does  not  bind  him  to  make  further  advances, 
and  if  he  chooses  to  make  them  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  must  trust  to  the  general  solvency  of  his 
debtor.  The  result  is  the  same,  even  where  there  is  a 
mortgage  deed  to  secure  present  and  future  advances 
(the  latter  being  limited  to  a  certain  amount),  and 
another  person  afterwards,  but  before  any  such  future 
advances  being  made,  lends  money  on  the  equity  of 
redemption,  "subject  to  the  security  already  given 
(x),*'  But  if  the  further  advances  are  made  without 
notice  of  an  intervening  charge,  the  mortgagee  may 
tack  although  he  may  have,  after  its  creation,  substi- 
tuted another  form  of  security  for  that  originally 
given  (y). 

CoiMoiidating       The  last  of  the  mortgagee's  rights  which  we  have 

Becunties.        ^^  mention,  is  that  of  Consolidating  his  Securities. 

As  regards  mortgages  made  after  the  31st  December 


(0  RoUand  v.  Hart,  L.  R.  6  Cb.  678. 

(ic)  Kennedy  v.  (Tram,  3  My.  &  K.  699. 

(v)  Oihtan  T.  Ingo,  6  Ha.  112,  124 ;  Jone$  ▼.  WtUiamif  24  Beav.  47. 

(w)  Shaw  y.  NeaU,  20  Beav.  157  :  Hopkintan  v.  JicU,  9  H.  L.  C.  514. 

(x)  MensieB  ▼.  Liffhtfoot,  L.  R.  1 1  £q.  459. 

(y)  CaUtKtT  v.  Forbet,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  109. 
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i88iy  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881  (z),  prevents  the  ConveyanciDg 
mortgagee  from  consolidating  unless  the  mortgage  ' 
deed  either  expresses  an  intention  that  he  shall  have 
that  right,  or  excludes  the  operation  of  that  Act  Tiie 
reader  will  therefore  understand  that  the  following 
remarks  apply  only  to  those  mortgages  which  are  not 
afifected  by  that  statute. 

If  the  owner  of  different  estates  mortgages  them 
to  one  person  separately  for  distinct  debts,  or  succes- 
sively to  secure  the  same  debt,  or  the  same  debt  with 
further  advances,  the  mortgagee  may,  provided  the 
legal  right  of  redemption  in  all  the  securities  be  lost 
(a),  insist  that  one  security  shall  not  be  redeemed 
unless  all  the  others  are  redeemed  also ;  and  it  is 
immaterial,  in  such  a  case,  that  of  the  various 
securities  to  be  consolidated  some  are  legal  and  others 
merely  equitable  (b).  This  right,  as  exercised  against 
the  mortgagor,  is  founded  on  the  maxim  that  he  who 
seeks  equity  must  do  equity,  and,  consequently,  a 
mortgagor  coming  to  a  Court  of  Equity  for  help  to 
redeem  his  mortgaged  estate,  forfeited  at  law,  can  get 
no  assistance  unless  he  is  prepared  to  do  equity  by 
paying  his  creditor  all  that  is  due  to  him.  It  willDiatinctioiibe. 
be  observed  that  this  right  differs  from  that  of  tack-  indooMoiidut' 
ing,  for  that  is  the  right  to  throw  a  series  of  debts  on  ^^^  ■ecurities. 
the  same  estate,  this,  the  light  to  make  separate 
estates  liable  for  one  consolidated  debt;  that  is  founded 
on  legal  possession,  this,  on  a  doctrine  peculiar  to 
equity. 

The  rule  as  to  consolidation  extends  to  the  case  of  a  Coniolidation 
foreclosure  action,  as  well  as  to  that  of  one  for  redemp-  d^^'Mtion, 
tion,  and  a  mortgagee  could,  therefore,  in  the  cases 
put  above,  foreclose  the  equity  of  redemption  of  any 


(a)  44  &  4$  Vxot  o.  41,  B.  17. 
(a)  Cummini  ▼.  Fletcher,  14  Ch.  D.  699. 

(6)   Waits  V.  Sjfmet,  I  De  6.  M.  &  G.  240 ;  Neve  ▼.  PenneU,  2  H.  ft 
M.  170  ;  TweedaU  v.  Tweedale^  23  Beav.  341. 
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one  estate,  unless  paid  the  \?hoIe  amount  due  on  the 
security  of  all  (c).  Moreover,  the  benefit  of  the  mort- 
gagee's  right  to  consolidate  may  remain,  although  one 
of  his  securities  may  have  gone.  If,  for  instance,  two 
estates  are  mortgaged  to  the  same  person,  and  he  can- 
not obtain,  on  selling  one  of  them,  the  amount  due 
on  it,  he  may  throw  the  balance  owing  to  him  on  the 
property  which  remains  in  his  hands  (d). 


Assignee  of  a  Nor  does  the  right  apply  only  to  the  simple  case  of 
^n'SSSte?'^  an  original  mortgagor  and  mortgagee.  Hence,  if  A- 
mortgages  one  estate  to  B.,  and  another  to  C,  and  C. 
afterwards  takes  an  assignment  of  B/s  mortgage,  he 
Consolidation  cau  consolidate  his  two  securities  and  hold  them  both 
*8**""*  "^9^  until  he  is  paid  in  full,  provided  that  the  equity  of 
redemption  in  both  of  them  is  still  vested  in  the 
mortgagor,  or  in  persons  claiming  under  him  otherwise 
than  as  purchasers  for  value.  But  if  mortgages  be 
made  of  two  estates  to  two  different  persons,  and  sub- 
sequently one  of  those  persons  becomes  owner  of  both 
the  securities,  he  cannot  consolidate  as  against  a 
purchaser,  or  a  second  mortgagee,  of  the  equity  of 
redemption  in  either  of  them,  unless  the  two  securities 
united  in  him  before  such  purchase,  or  second  mort- 
gage, was  made ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether 
he  took  his  original  mortgi^e  before  or  after  the 
equity  of  redemption  had  been  dealt  with  (e).  Neither 
can  a  single  mortgagee  of  two  distinct  estates,  mort- 
gaged at  different  times,  consolidate  as  against  a  person 
who  has  bought,  or  lent  money  on  the  security  of  the 
equity  redemption  in,  the  earlier  mortgaged  estates, 
unless  both  estates  were  mortgaged  prior  to  the  sale 
or  mortgage  of  the  equity  of  redemption  (/).  The 
result  of  the  recent  decisions  on  which  the  above 

(e)  WaUt  V.  Symet,  i  De  G.  M.  ft  G.  240 ;  Neve  v.  PenneU^  2  H.  ft 
M.  170;  TweedaU  v.  TtoeedaU,  23  Beav.  341. 

{d)  Sdby  V.  Pomfret,  I  J.  ft  H.  336.  See  remarks  of  Cotton,  L^  J.  in 
Cummins  v.  FUUher,  14  Ch.  D.  p.  714. 

(e)  Barter  w.  Coleman,  19  Ch.  D.  630. 

(/)  Mills  ▼.  Jennings,  6  App.  Cas.  698. 
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statements  are  founded  may  be  expressed  by  saying 
that  a  mortgagee's  right  to  consolidate  is  not  to  be 
exercised  against  assigns  of  the  mortgagor  unless  it 
could  have  been  exercised  against  the  mortgagor  him- 
self at  the  time  ^^hen  they  took  their  assignment.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  modern  rule  puts  the  mort- 
gagor's assigns  in  a  much  more  favourable  position 
than  they  were  in  formerly  {g). 

The  mortgagee's  right  to  consolidate  never  held  But  no  eon- 
good  against  persons  whose  equities  of  redemption  Il^*i,Jtdi«tinct 
had  been,  all  along,  distinct  from  that  of  the  mortgagor  e<i«i*i«»  ©^  "^■ 
against  whom  he  sought  to  enforce  it  Hence,  where  (A) 
A.  mortgaged  his  estate,  and  then  B.  mortgaged  his 
estate  to  the  same  person,  and  A.  at  the  same  time 
gave  a  further  charge  on  his  estate  in  order  to  secure 
the  loan  to  B. ;  it  was  held  that  B.  was  entitled  to 
Tedeem  his  estate  on  payment  of  that  sum  only  which 
had  been  advanced  to  him.  On  the  same  principle, 
if  an  estate,  belonging  partly  to  A.  and  partly  to  B., 
be  mortgaged  to  secure  a  joint  advance  to  them ;  and 
then  property  belonging  to  A.,  and  partly  comprised 
in  the  first  mortgage,  be  conveyed  to  the  same  person 
to  secure  a  sum  advanced  to  A.  alone ;  B.  can  redeem 
on  payment  of  the  sum  first  advanced,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  subsequent  loan  to  A.  (t). 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  the  case  of  a  second  mort- 
mortgagee  who  has  taken  a  conveyance  of  the  legal  »*«••■• 
estate  in  the  property  which  forms  his  security,  but  a 
few  remarks  are  now  necessary  respecting  those  mort- 
gagees who  advance  their  money  on  land  which  is 
already  in  pledge,  and  who  may  be  called,  for  conveni- 
ence, second  mortgagees,  although,  of  course,  there  may 

{g)  See  Vint  v.  Padgett,  2  De  G.  ft  J.  61 1  ;  Beevor  v.  Luck,  L.  R. 

4  Eq.  537.       , 

(k)  Aldworth  y.  RcHnnton,  2  Beav.  287. 

(1)  Higgin$  v.  Fmnkit,  15  L.  J.  (Ch7.)329  ;  and  see  Jont*  v.  Grijkk9t 
2C0U.  207. 
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Rights  not  the 
same  aa  a  legal 
mortgagee's. 

Bfay  sue  on 

eovenants  for 
paymeDt. 
but  cannot 
enter  into  pos- 
session. 
Foreolosnre 
action. 


be  any  number  of  successive  mortgages  on  the  same 
property.  Assuming  that  the  mortgage  of  such  an 
one  is  made  by  an  ordiniary  mortgage  deed,  but  sub- 
ject to  a  pre-existing  mortgage,  we  see  at  once  that 
his  rights  are  not  identical  with  those  of  a  legal  mort- 
gagee. He  can  sue  the  mortgagor  on  his  covenants 
for  payment,  and  the  remarks  previously  made  on  this 
point  apply  to  all  mortgagees  equally.  But  he  cannot 
take  possession  of  the  property,  for  the  right  to  take 
possession  of  land  is  founded  on  legal  ownership  of  it. 
Again,  if  he  wishes  to  realise  his  security  by  the  aid 
of  the  Chancery  Division,  his  position  is  different  from 
that  of  the  legal  mortgagee.  For  although,  if  he  only 
wishes  to  foreclose  the  mortgagor  or  subsequent  incum- 
brancers, he  need  not  bring  the  first  mortgagee  before 
the  court  (j),  yet^  since  this  foreclosure  will  only 
extinguish  the  rights,  in  respect  of  the  property,  of  the 
mortgagor  and  those  claiming  under  him  (including 
subsequent  incumbrancers),  he  has  still,  if  he  wishes  to 
satisfy  his  debt,  to  redeem  the  first  mortgagee;  his 
action,  therefore,  more  usually  presents  the  two-fold 
aspect  of  seeking  for  redemption  against  the  first 
mortgagee,  and  f oreclosuro  against  the  mortgagor  and 
ail  subsequent  incumbrancers ;  in  which  case,  or  even 
where  he  only  seeks  to  redeem  the  first  mortgagee,  all 
persons  interested  in  the  property  must  be  made 
parties  to  the  action  {k). 


Judgment. 


He  can  thus  obtain  a  judgment,  which  wDl  begin 
with  a  direction  for  taking  an  account  of  what  is  due 
to  the  first  mortgagee,  followed  by  an  order  that  the 
plaintiff  shall  redeem  him  within  six  months,  or  have 
his  action  dismissed  with  costs :  but  that,  on  his  redeem- 
ing an  account  shall  be  taken  of  what  is  due  to  him, 
with  an  option  to  be  given  to  each  incumbrancer  in 
succession,  and  finally  to  the   mortgagor,  to  redeem 


{j )  JUehardt  v.  Cooper,  3  Beav.  504 ;  Auddey  v.  Bom,  26  Beav.  195. 
{k)  FcU  Y,  Brown,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  275  ;  Farmer  v.  Ourtu,  2  Sim.  466. 
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him,  failing  which  their  equities  of  redemption  are  to 
be  foreclosed  (I),  and  the  plantiff  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  acquire  possession  of  the  mortgaged  property. 

A  second  mortgagee's  strict  right  is  to  a  foreclosure  Has  not  a  right 
only,  and  does  not  extend  to  a  sale ;  but  it  will  be  ^  ^     ^' 
remembered  that  the  Chancery  Division  has  now  (m) 
power  to  direct  a  sale  instead  of  a  foreclosure,  and 
since  the  object  of  giving  the  Court  this  power  is  to  But  uJe  may 
avoid  the  great  delay  and  expense  which  is  occasioned  the^court.  ^ 
by  foreclosure  and  redemption  where  an  estate  is  sub- 
ject to  a  number  of  successive  mortgages  (ti),  a  sale 
will  generally  be  ordered  under  such  circumstances; 
the  proceeds  being,  ordinarily,  applied  in  paying  off 
the  several  incumbrancers,  according  to  their  respective 
priorities,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  belonging  to  the 
mortgagor. 

We  have  already  considered  the  rights  of  a  legal  Position  of  a 
mortgagee  in  regard  to  tacking,  and  to  consolidating  ^^'^J^JJ*" 
his  securities.     This  latter  right,  since  it  does  not  de-  taking  and 

.-111  1      consolidating. 

pend  upon  the  possession  of  the  legal  estate,  may  be 
exercised  by  a  second  mortgagee  against  mortgagees 
subsequent  in  date  to  himself,  as  well  as  against  the 
mortgagor  (o).  But  it  is  otherwise  as  regards  consoli- 
dating against  prior  incumbrancers,  and  as  regards 
tacking ;  for  a  second  mortgagee  cannot  do  either  of 
these  things,  unless  he  can  obtain  priority  in  a  way 
which  we  will  endeavour  to  explain. 

Supposing  that  there  is  a  legal  mortgage  to  A.,  fol-  Obtaining 
lowed  by  mortgages  of  the  equity  of  redemption  in  P"°"*J^' 
the  same  property  to  B.,  C,  and  D.,  in  succession.  Then, 
80  long  as  the  legal  estate  remains  in  A.,  the  right  of 
B.,  C,  and  D.  to  be  paid  ranks  according  to  the  priority. 


(/)  SetOD,  1084. 

(«)  44  k  45  Vict  0.  41,  s.  25. 

<»)  Hunt  ▼.  ffunt,  16  Beav.  372,  374. 

(0)  WatU  ▼.  3yme$,  16  Sim.  640 ;  JVeve  ▼.  Pcnndl,  a  H.  &  M.  170, 183. 
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in  date,  of  their  mortgages.  But  if  D.  has  advanced 
his  money  in  ignorance  of  the  mortgages  made  to  B. 
and  G.  respectively,  he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  can  get  the 
legal  estate  in  the  property  from  A.,  and  subject  to  the 
remarks  just  made  as  to  the  date  of  the  other  incum- 
brances, to  stand  as  it  were  in  A.'s  place,  as  well  as  in 
his  own.  For  he  will  then  be  entitled,  not  only  to  be 
paid  the  debt  formerly  due  to  A.  (supposing  that  he 
has  bought  it  up)  before  any  payment  is  made  to  B.  or 
to  C,  but  also  to  tack  his  own  advance  to  the  sum  due 
to  him  as  claiming  under  A.,  and  to  be  paid  that  also 
before  B.  and  C.  are  paid  at  alL  And  even  if  nothing 
is  due  to  him  as  claiming  under  A.,  he  can  still  take 
advantage  of  his  legal  estate,  and  claim  for  his  own 
I  Must  not  haye  mortgage  priority  over  those  of  B.  and  C.  (p).    But  since 

a  notice.  j^^  caunot.  Under  any  circumstances,  avail  himself  of 
the  legal  estate,  so  acquired,  against  a  prior  mortgagee 
of  whose  charge  he  was  aware  when  he  took  his  own, 
the  questions,  whenever  a  second  mortgagee  claims 
priority  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  involves  a  partial 
right  to  tack,  and  to  consolidate),  are  whether  he  has 
really  got  the  legal  estate  in  the  property  (q);  and 
especially  whether  he  had,  at  the  time  of  making  his 
advance,  actual  or  constructive  notice  of  those  claims 
which  he  seeks  to  postpone  to  his  own.  The  subject 
of  the  doctrines  of  equity  with  reference  to  notice, 
actual  and  constructive,  is  far  too  extensive  for  discus- 
sion here,  but  we  may  mention  three  points  bearing 
on  it,  of  which  the  two  latter  have  given  rise  to  some 
difference  of  opinion. 

Notice  to  a  It  has  been,  from  an  early  period,  clearly  settled 

M^e^afterhe  ^^^  *  sccoud  mortgagee's  right  to  acquire  the  legal 
hai  made  his    estate  is  not  prejudiced  by  mere  notice  given  to  him. 


(p)  Marsh  y.  Lee,  2  Vent  237,  and,  with  notes,  i  L.  C.  659 ;  Edmundt 
y.  Povey,  I  Ver.  187 ;  Brace  v.  Maiiborough,  2  P.  W.  490, 491 ;  and  see 
Booper  y.  ffarrUon,  2  K.  &  J.  S6,  108. 

(q)  See  Brace  y.  Marlborough,  2  P.  W.  490,  495  ;  Thorpe  y.  ffolds- 
tpof-c/i,  L.  R.  7  £q.  139. 
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after  he  has  made  his  advance,  of  the  existence  of  advance 
equitable  incumbrances  created  before  his  own,   f or  h^jj^jj  ^^  ®°* 
where  the  equities  of  several  parties  are  equal,  prefer-  **®^" 
ence  will  be  given  to  him  who  is  clothed  with  the 
legal  estate  (r).     But  it  would  seem  to  have  been  at  Nor  does  Dotice 
one  time  thought  that  a  third  mortgagee,  although  finTxmTrt-^ 
himself  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  second,  could  ^^^ 
not  exclude  him  if  the  first  mortgagee,  when  he  con- 
veyed the  legal  estate  to  the  third  and  assigned  his 
mortgage  debt,  knew   of  the  second  mortgagee  (s). 
This  opinion  has,  however,  been  overruled  (t),  and  it 
may  now  be  taken  as  beyond  doubt  that  such  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  first  mortgagee  is  immaterial, 
provided  that  he  has  still  an  unsatisfied  claim  against 
the  property.     But  the  case  was  more  doubtful  if  the  And,  tembie,  it 
first  mortgagee  had  been  paid  oflP,  and  had  only  a  dry  fSJence'tiiat 
lessl  estate,  for  it  was,  at  one  time,  doubted  whether  *^*  ^*  ™.®^^ 

o  »  »  »  gagee  baa  been 

in  such  a  case  he  was  not  in  the  position  of  an  ordmary  paid  off. 
trustee,  and  unable,  therefore,  to  part  with  his  estate 
to  the  detriment  of  equitable  claims  on  the  property, 
of  which  he  had  notice  (u).  This  somewhat  fine  dis- 
tinction (v)  was  swept  away  by  a  modem  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  (w),  and  it  follows 
that  the  fact  of  the  first  mortgagee's  having  notice  of 
the  second  does  not,  under  any  circumstances,  prevent 
the  thii*d  from  obtaining  priority  by  the  means  which 
we  have  been  discussing. 

The  mortgagee  of  an  equitable  interest  may,  as  a  Second  mort- 
rule,  protect  himself  in  like  manner  against  the  claims  of  £^  pSStj^ 
any  other  person  interested  in  the  property,  by  obtain-  ^^^^.^ 
ing  a  conveyance  of  the  legal  estate  from  any  one  in  claimant. 
whom  it  is  vested.     But  this  rule  is  subject  to  the 

(r)  Mar$h  ▼.  Lee,  2  Vent  237,  and,  with  notes,  x  L.  C.  659  ;  WwiUy 
▼.  Birkftead,  2  Ves.  571,  574. 
(f)  See  MaekrtUi  v  Symmona,  15  Ves.  329,  335. 
(<)  Peacock  v.  Burt,  4  L.  J.  N.  S.  (Gh. )  33 ;  Bates  v.  Johnson,  John.  304. 
(if)  Cart^  y.  Carter,  3  K.  &  J.  617  ;  ProBser  v.  Rice,  2$  Beav.  6S,  74. 
(»)  See  Dart,  V.  &  P.  830. 
(w)  PUckar  y.  Itawlin$,  L.  R.  7  Ch.  259,  273. 
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But  not  if  he  qualification  that  if  the  mortgagee  gets  the  legal 
owner  to^  a  estate  from  one  whom  he  knows  at  the  time  to  be  a 
truitee.  trustee,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  then  the 

legal  estates  will  not  protect  him  against  the  equities 
of  those  cestuis  que  trust  of  whose  existence  he  had 
been  all  along  aware  (x).  And,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  mortgagor  cannot  prejudice  second  mortgagees  or 
other  incumbrancers  by  acquiring  the  legal  estate  of 
the  first  mortgagee;  hence,  where  (y)  a  mortgaged 
estate,  sold  by  a  mortgagee  under  a  power  of  sale, 
was  purchased  by  the  mortgagor  for  its  full  value, 
which  was  less  than  the  amount  due  to  the  first  mort- 
gagee ;  it  was  held  that  the  mortgagor  could  not  thus 
obtain  a  title  to  the  estate,  free  from  the  claims  of 
subsequent  incumbrancers. 

Until  lately,  a  subsequent  mortgagee  could  not 
compel  the  first  mortgagee  to  transfer  his  mortgage ; 
the  latter  not  being  obliged  to  convey  to  any  other 
person  as  a  mortgagee  in  his  place,  but  only  to 
re-convey  the  estate  to  the  owner  of  the  equity  of 
redemption  (z).  But  under  the  Conveyancing  Acts, 
1 88 1  and  1882  (a),  any  person  interested  in  the 
equity  of  redemption,  and  entitled  to  redeem,  can 
require  the  first  mortgagee,  instead  of  re-conveying 
and  on  the  terms  on  which  he  would  be  bound  to 
re-convey  (that  is,  on  being  paid  his  debt  and  costs 
in  full),  to  assign  the  mortgage  debt  and  convey  the 
mortgaged  property  to  any  third  person  as  the  person 
who  pays  him  off  may  direct ;  and  this  right  can  be 
exercised  notwithstanding  any  intermediate  incum- 
brance, but  a  requisition  of  a  prior  incumbrancer  is 
to  prevail  over  one  by  a  subsequent  incumbrancer. 
It  would  seem  to  follow  that  a  subsequent  incum- 


{x)  Saunders  v.  Dekew^  2  Ver.  271 ;  Alien  y.  Knight,  1 1  Jur.  527 ; 
Ifarjpham  y.  Shackloek  19  Gh.  D.  207. 
(y)  OUer  v.  Vaux,  25  L.  J.  (Chy.)  734. 
(e)  Fiaher  on  Mortgagee,  1065. 
(a)  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  41.  e.  15 ;  45  &  46  Yieb  c.  39,  8.  22. 
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brancer  who  had  procured  a  transfer  of  the  first 
mortgage  to  his  nominee  could  proceed  to  obtain 
priority  over  earlier  incumbrancers  either  by  causing 
his  nominee  to  transfer  the  first  mortgage  to  him,  or 
by  transferring  his  own  mortgage  to  that  nominee. 


There  remains  one  other  class  of  mortgagees  whom  Mortgagee  by 
we  must  notice — those,  namely,  whose  advances  have  deeds!*^  ***^* 
been  secured  by  a  deposit  of  the  title-deeds  of  land, 
with  or  without  some  written  memorandum  making 
the  loan  a  charge  on  the  land.     A  mere  deposit  of 
title-deeds  does  not  give  the  depositee  any  estate  at 
law,  nor  did  it,  formerly,  give  him  any  in  equity  (6), 
being  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  of  Frauds,  which  (c)  forbids  any  action  being 
brought  upon  any  contract  or  sale  of  any  interest  in 
land,  unless  the  agreement  upon  which  such  action 
is  brought  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to 
be  charged  therewith,  or  his  agent.     But  since  such 
a  transaction  is  now  considered  as  a  contract — by  the  How  Tiewed  Iq 
mortgagee  that  he  will  lend  money,  by  the  mortgagor  ^^^^^' 
that  his  interest  in  the  property  to  which  the  title- 
deeds  relate  shall  be  liable  for  the  debt  so  contracted, 
and  that  he  will  make  such  conveyance  or  assurance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  vest  his  interest  in  the  mort- 
gagee (d) — the  fact  of  the  contract  having  been  in 
part  performed  by  the  mortgagee,  who  has  paid  the 
money,  is  considered  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  (e)\  and  since  equity  treats  that  as  done 
which  ought  to  be  done,  a  deposit  of  title-deeds  in 
return  for  a  loan  of  money  constitutes  an  equitable 
mortgage  of  the  land  comprised  in  the  deeds.     Such 
a  mortgage  may  moreover  be  created  even  by  an  order, 
written  by  the  mortgagor,  but  unsigned,  directing  a 


(6)  £x  parte  Coming,  9  Ves.  115,  117. 
(e)  29  Car.  II.  c.  3,  8.  4. 
{d)  Price  y.  Bury,  2  Drew.  41,  42. 

(e)  JiuMtel  V,  Rwud,  i  Bra  G.  G.  269,  and,  with  notes,  i  L.  C.  725  ; 
Ex  parte  Kefi$ington,  2  Ves.  k  B.  79,  83. 
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third  person,  in  whose  hands  the  title-deeds  are,  to 

Equitable        deposit  them  with  the  mortgagee  (/).     And  an  equi- 

MVixrefuian   table  mortgagee  is  entitled  to  treat  the  mortgaged 

adTanoes.        property  as  a  security,  not  only  for  his  original  loan, 

but  also  for  further  advances,  if  they  were  agreed  upon 

at  the  time  when  the  deeds  were  deposited  (ff), 

NotneoMianr  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  title-deeds  relating 
the  deedi.  to  the  mortgaged  estate  should  have  been  deposited. 
For  it  has  been  held  that  the  mere  deposit  of  a  copy 
of  court  roll  (A),  or  of  so  many  of  the  title-deeds  of 
freeholds  as  form  material  evidence  of  title  (i),  makes 
a  good  equitable  mortgage,  even  though  the  deeds  do 
not  show  that  the  depositor  has  any  interest  in  the 
property  (j). 

Equitable  An  equitable  mortgagee,  being  a  person  entitled,  by 

tiaedto1!effS  virtue  of  his  contract,  to  call  for  the  legal  estate  in 
mortgage.  ^]^q  mortgaged  property,  may  compel  the  mortgagor 
to  execute  a  formal  mortgage  of  it  to  him,  and  it  is 
immaterial  for  that  purpose  that  the  deposit  was 
unaccompanied  by  any  written  memorandum.  Should 
the  mortgagee  do  this,  he  becomes  an  ordinary  legal 
mortgagee,  with  all  the  rights  and  liabilities  attendant 
on  that  position. 

Equitable  Or  he  may,  without  having  obtained  the  legal  estate 

Sbtain*a^jSdg^  i^  the  mortgaged  property,  take  proceedings  in  equity 
darare**'  ^^^^  ^^  realise  his  security.  If  the  deposit  was  accompanied 
by  a  written  agreement  to  execute  a  legal  mortgage, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  mortgagee  is  entitled 
to  have  a  foreclosure  judgment  (k),  although  the  Court 
will  order  a  sale  of  the  property  if  he  prefers  it,  and 

(/)  Daw  V.  Ttrrdlj  33  Beav.  218. 

(g)  Ex  parte  Kennngton^  2  Ves.  &  B.  79 ;  Ex  parte  Whitbread,  i 
Vea.  Senr.  209 ;  Ede  v.  KncwleSj  2  Ya  &  0.  172 ;  and  see  NaliMud 
Bank  of  Australasia  v.  Cherry^  L.  R.  3  P.  G.  299. 

{h)  Whitbread  v.  Jordan,  I  Yo.  &  C.  (Ex.)  303. 

(»)  Lacon  v.  AUen^  3  Drew.  579. 

ij)  Roberts  v.  Croft,  2  De  G.  ft  J.  I. 

{k)  Perry  v.  Eeune,  6  L.  J.  (N.  S.)  Ch.  67. 
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it  is  now  settled  (/),  after  some  little  fluctuation  of 
opinion  (m),  that  a  mortgagee  by  deposit  is  entitled 
to  foreclose,  although  there  has  been  no  agreement  to 
execute  a  mortgage.  An  action  by  an  equitable  mort- 
gagee, and  the  proceedings  under  it,  will  therefore  be 
the  same  as  an  ordinary  foreclosure  action  and  its  con- 
sequences (n) ;  except  that  the  judgment  will  order  the 
mortgagor,  in  default  of  payment,  to  execute  a  con- 
veyance of  the  property  (o)  to  the  mortgagee,  who 
can,  if  the  mortgagor  fails  to  comply  with  the  order, 
obtain  the  legal  estate  in  the  property  under  what  is 
known  as  a  vesting  order  (p).  If  no  interest  has  been 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  it  will  be  allowed  interest 
to  the  mortgagee  at  the  rate  of  £4  per  cent,  per^^**^^ 
annum  (g). 

The  position  of  an  equitable  mortgagee  is  not  very  Equitable 
secure,  until  he  has  obtained  the  legal  estate  in  the  S>°^tponed*7 
property  pledged  to  him ;  since,  until  then,  he  is  liable 
to  be  postponed  to  a  person  who  has  bond  fidt  taken  a 
legal  conveyance  of  the  same  estate  for  valuable  con- 
sideration. But  this  must  have  been  done  without 
notice  of  the  equitable  mortgage,  and,  since  the  deeds 
of  an  estate  should,  as  a  rule,  go  with  its  legal  pos- 
session, neglect  on  the  part  of  a  purchaser  to  inquire 
after  the  purchase  deeds  will  cause  him  to  be  post- 
poned to  an  equitable  mortgagee,  even  though  he  had 
been  unaware  of  the  latter's  existence  (r).  The  re- 
sult will  be  the  same  if  he  has  inquired  after  the  deeds, 
and  been  satisfied  with  an  answer  which  ought  to  have 


(0  /omet  y.  JamiM^  L.  R.  16  Eq.  153. 

(m)  Tuekley  v.  Tkompiont  I.  J.  &  H.  126;  and  see  MatUum  ▼.  Oooday, 
10  W.  R.  io6a 

(j»)  See  as  to  time  for  redemption  by  the  mortgagor,  Parker  ▼.  House* 
JUld,  2  My.  k  K  419. 

(0)  Seton.  536. 

(/>)  Leehmere  v.  Clamp,  30  Beav.  218. 

Iq)  Re  Kerr^B  Policy,  L.  R.  8  £q.  331 ;  and  Qee  Carey  v.  Doyntj  5  Ir. 
Ch.  Rep.  104. 

(r)  WorthingUm  v.  Morgan,  16  Sim.  547 ;  Hwikr  w.  WaUerg,  L.  R. 
7Ch.75. 
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put  him  on  further  inquiry  (s).  But  the  fact  of  his 
not  having  got  in  the  title-deeds  will  not  postpone  him, 
if  he  has  made  proper  inquiries  for  them,  and  a  reason- 
able  excuse  has  been  given  for  their  non-delivery  (/). 
And  on  similar  principles  a  mortgagee,  whether  legal 
(u)  or  equitable  (v),  who,  without  reasonable  excuse, 
neglects  to  get  in  the  title-deeds  of  the  property  com- 
prised in  his  mortgage,  or  who,  having  got  them,  im- 
properly parts  with  them  (w),  will  be  postponed  to 
subsequent  mortgagees  who  have  bond  fide  advanced 
their  money  without  notice  of  his  mortgage.  It  may 
be  added,  that  an  equitable  mortgagee  will  lose  his 
rights  against  the  mortgagor,  if  he  voluntarily  parts 
with  the  deposited  title-deeds  {x\  although  he  will 
not  be  held  liable  for  their  accidental  loss  (y). 

Locke  King's  We  wiU  conclude  this  chapter  by  noticing  a  ques- 
tion which  is  closely  connected  with  an  equity  of 
redemption,  although  it  does  not  affect  the  mortgagor 
himself  or  any  of  his  mortgagees.  It  arises  where  the 
owner  of  a  mortgaged  estate  dies,  having  either  dis- 
posed of  it  by  will  or  allowed  it  to  devolve  upon  his 
representatives ;  and  the  question  is,  out  of  what 
property  is  the  mortgage  debt  to  be  paid  ?  The  general 
rule  in  administering  the  assets  of  a  deceased  person 
is  that,  as  between  his  representatives,  his  residuary 
personal  property  is  liable  to  the  payment  of  all  his 
debts,  before  any  part  of  his  real  property  is  applied 
to  that  purpose,  unless  he  has  expressed  an  intention 
to  the  contrary.  And  until  the  year  1855,  ^^^  ^^^ 
prevailed  in  regard  to  mortgage  as  well  as  other  debts, 


(s)  Maifidd  Y.  BurUm,  L.  R  17  £q.  IC. 

(/)  HtwiU  V.  Loosemore,  9  Ha.  449,  458 ;  Dixon  v.  Mudtlnton,  L.  K 
8  Ch.  155  ;  and  see  Colyer  y.  Finch,  19  Beav.  500 ;  5  H.  L.  C.  901 ; 
£vant  V.  Biekndl,  6  Ves.  183  ;  Martinez  y.  Cooper,  2  Ruas.  198. 

(«)  Hunter  y.  Walters,  L.  R  7  Ch.  75. 

(v)  Waldron  v.  Sloper,  i  Drew.  193. 

(w)  Layard  y.  Maud,  L.  R  4  £q.  397 ;  Briggu  y.  Jonti,  L.  R  10 
Eq.  92. 

(ob)  Re  DriaeoU,  Ir.  R  i  £q.  285. 

(y)  BcukeU  y.  Skeel,  11  W.  R  1019. 
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and  included  monej  which  a  deceased  person  had 
agreed  to  paj  for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  for  which 
the  vendor  had  a  lien  or  charge  upon  that  leuid.  But 
the  1 7  &  1 8  Vict,  c.  1 1 3  (which  and  the  other  statutes  17  &  18  Viot. 
relating  to  this  subject  are  generally  known  as  Locke  ®* "  * 
King's  Acts)  enacted  that  when  any  person  should, 
after  the  3 1  st  December  1 8  5  4,  die  seised  of,  or  entitled 
to  any  estate  or  interest  in  any  land,  or  other  heredita- 
ments, which  at  the  time  of  his  death  should  be 
charged  with  the  payment  of  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money  by  way  of  mortgage,  and  such  person  should 
not,  by  his  will,  or  deed,  or  other  document,  have 
signified  any  contrary  or  other  intention,  the  heir  or 
devisee  to  whom  such  lands  or  hereditaments  should 
descend  or  be  devised  should  not  be  entitled  to  have 
the  mortgage  debt  discharged  or  satisfied  out  of  the 
personal  estate,  or  any  other  real  estate,  of  such  person, 
but  the  lands  or  hereditaments  so  charged  should,  as 
between  the  different  persons  claiming  through  or  under 
the  testator,  be  primarily  liable  to  the  payment  of  all 
mortgage  debts  with  which  they  should  be  charged ; 
but  with  a  proviso  that  nothing  in  the  Act  contained 
should  affect  the  right  of  the  mortgagee  to  payment 
of  his  debt  out  of  the  personal  estate  of  the  deceased 
person  or  otherwise.  In  cases  which  came  before  the 
Court  on  the  construction  of  this  Act,  it  was  held  that 
it  did  not  apply  to  a  mortgage  debt  charged  on  lease- 
holds (z),  nor  to  unpaid  purchase-money  charged  on 
land,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  tenure  might  be  (a). 
It  was  also  held  that  a  direction  by  a  testator  that  his 
debts  should  be  paid  out  of  his  personal  estate  was  an 
expression  of  a  "  contrary  intention  "  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act,  and  made  his  personalty  primarily 
liable  to  pay  his  mortgage  debts. 

In  consequence  of  these  decisions  there  was  passed 

(2)  Solomon  v.  Sohmonj  12  W.  R  540 ;  Jn  re  Wormdey*9  £ttate,  4 
Ch.  D.  665. 

(a)  Jfood  V.  Mood^  5  W.  R  74. 
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30  &  31  Vict,    an  amending  Act,  30  &  3 1  Vict.,  c.  69,  which  provided 
^  ^'  that  in  the  construction  of  the  will  of  any  person  who 

should  die  after  the  3i8t  December  1867,  a  general 
direction  for  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  testator  out 
of  his  personal  estate  should  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
declaration  of  an  intention  contrary  to  the  rule  estab- 
lished by  the  principal  Act,  unless  it  was  declared  by 
words  expressly,  or  by  necessary  implication,  referring 
to  all  or  some  of  the  testator's  debts  or  debt  charged 
by  way  of  mortgage  on  any  part  of  his  real  estate. 
The  Act  also  provided  that  the  word  **  mortgage " 
should  extend  to  any  lien  for  unpaid  purchase-money 
on  any  lands  or  hereditaments  purchased  by  a  testator. 

This  last  proviso,  however,  omitted  the  case  of  a 
vendor's  lien  where  the  purchaser  had  died  intestate  (b). 
Consequently  a  further  Act  was  necessary.    This,  which 
40  ft  41  Vict    is  the  40  &  41   Vict,  c.   34,  enacted  that  the  pre- 
®'  34-  yious  Acts  should,   as   to   any  testator  or  intestate 

dying  after  the  31st  of  December  1877,  be  held  to 
extend  to  a  testator  or  intestate  seised,  or  possessed  of, 
or  entitled  to  any  lands  or  other  hereditaments,  of 
whatever  tenure,  which  should  at  the  time  of  his  death 
be  charged  with  the  payment  of  any  sum  or  sums  of 
money  by  way  of  mortgage  or  any  other  equitable 
charge,  including  any  lien  for  unpaid  purchase-money. 
It  follows  that  nothing  short  of  a  plain  expression  to 
the  contrary  will,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  has 
died  after  the  31st  December  1877,  exonerate  the 
equity  of  redemption  from  paying  its  own  mortgage 
debt  or  enable  an  heir  or  a  devisee  to  claim  payment 
of  unpaid  purchase-money  out  of  the  personal  estate. 

(6)  Harding  y.  Harding^  L.  R.  13  Bq.  493. 
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CHAPTEE  L 

OF    THE    HISTORY    OF    CONVEYANCING. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  having  been  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  various  estates  in  land,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  may  be  held,  it  is  proposed  in 
this,  the  second  part,  to  try  and  explain  the  way  in 
which  the  simplest  forms  of  the  principal  conveyancing 
instmments  are  prepared.  And  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  comprehension  of  this  part  of  our  studies,  it  will 
be  prefaced  with  a  brief  account  of  the  history  of  con- 
veyancing; so  that  the  reader  may  understand  the 
reasons  for  the  changes  which  have  been  made,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  various  forms  of  assurance  which 
we  are  about  to  consider. 

We  have  seen  how  land  may,  with  reference  to  its  AasQnnoei  of 
tenure,  be  regarded  as  being  either  freehold  or  copy-  to^^oon!  "^^^ 
hold.     But  it  will  be  remembered  that  copyhold  land  «dered  in  thii 

*  '*  chapter. 

is  still  transferred  by  the  primitive  method  of  sur- 
rendering it  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who,  in  his  turn, 
re-grants  it  to  the  tenant's  nominee;  and,  since  the 
various  points  relating  to  the  subject  of  surrender 
have  been  discussed  in  our  chapter  on  copyholds,  land 
of  this  tenure  will  not,  except  incidentally,  come  under 
our  present  notice. 

As  to  land  of  freehold  tenure,  we  saw  that  theBitatMiniand 
estates  held  in  it  may  be  either  freehold  or  leasehold,  2LS[JJ^!^u. 
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ibie  into  free-  the  former  again  being  divisible  into  those  in  posses- 

p^sJ^on ;      sion  and  those  in  reversion  or  remainder,  which  may 

rem  "^deri"^  be  placed,  with  reference  to  their  mode  of  conveyance, 

and  ternii  of    in  a  class  by  themselves.     We  have,  then,  to  consider 

^**"*  the  history  of  the  assurances  which  relate  to   these 

divisions  of  freehold  land.     And  since  the  principal 

changes  introduced  into  conveyancing  arose  soon  after, 

and  in  consequence  of,  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of 

Uses  (a),  our  three  classes  of  property  may,  for  this 

purpose,  be  conveniently  treated  of  with  reference  to — 

1st,  The  manner  of  acquiring,  and  dealing  with,  them, 

before  the  passing  of  the  statute ;  2nd,  The  changes 

and  modifications  in  conveyancing  introduced  shortly 

after  that  date ;  and  3rd,  The  further  alterations  in 

this  respect  made  since  the  passing  of  the  statute  down 

to  the  present  day. 

Anurancea  be-  The  right  of  alienating  the  various  kinds  of  pro- 
statute  of  perty  which  have  been  mentioned  had  been  a  thing 
u»e^  Qf  giQ^  growth,  and  was  subject  to  several  restrictions, 

derived  chiefly  from  the  rules  of  feudal  tenure.  A 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  earlier  forms  of 
assurance  were  few  in  number,  and  comparatively 
simple  in  operation. 

Feoffment  The  earliest,  and  most  important,  form  of  convey- 

■eiin.^*'^^^  ance  was  a  Feoffment,  accompanied  by  Livery  of 
Seisin.  This  was  employed  for  the  creation  of  all 
estates  of  freehold  in  possession,  and  for  the  transfer 
of  such  of  them  as  were  alienable ;  namely,  estates  in 
fee-simple,  or  for  lif&  A  Feoffment  was  a  formal 
statement  by  the  feoffor,  or  owner  of  the  estate,  that 
he  gave  it  to  the  feoffee,  and  was  completed  by  the 
feoffor's  publicly  putting  the  feoffee  into  possession  of 
the  land  which  he  was  to  hold. 

This  public  putting  into  possession,  called  Livery 

(a)  27  Hen.  VIIL  c.  la 
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(delivery)  of  the  Seisin,  or  feudal  possession  of  the 
land,  was  either  "in  deed"  or  "in  law"  according 
as  it  took  place  on,  or  in  sight  of,  the  land  (h).  It  was 
essential  that  the  feoffment  and  livery  of  seisin  should 
be  made  simultaneously ;  and  such  a  mode  of  assur- 
ance was,  therefore,  in  general,  applicable  only  to  the 
creation  of  an  estate  which  took  eSect  in  possession. 
It  might,  however,  be  employed  for  the  creation  of  any 
remainder  limited  after  an  estate  of  freehold,  and  of  a 
vested  remainder  although  limited  after  a  term  of  years, 
since  the  grant  of  a  term  did  not  transfer  the  feudal 
seisin  to  the  termor.  In  such  a  case,  livery  could  be 
made  either  to  the  lessee,  to  take  effect  for  the  benefit 
of  the  remainder-man  (e) ;  or  to  the  latter  himself,  pro- 
vided the  lessee  gave  his  consent  (d).  As  early  as  the 
Conquest  (e)  it  had  become  usual  to  embody  the  terms 
of  a  feoffment  in  a  deed,  or  charter ;  but  for  a  long  Feoffment 
time  afterwards  this  was  not  essential,  and  a  deed,  if  ^mpaniedby 
made,  was  only  evidence  of  the  transfer,  and  did  not,  *  ^®®^*. 
of  itself,  pass  any  estate.  It  should  here  be  mentioned  mientiai. 
that,  after  a  time,  the  name  "  Feoffment "  was  applied 
only  to  an  instrument  conferring  a  fee-simple,  that 
which  gave  an  estate  tail,  or  one  for  life,  being  called 
either  a  Gift,  or  a  Demise  or  Lease,  as  the  case  might  O'di  and  De- 
be  (/);  but  since  the  form  of  words  used  was,  as 
yearly  as  possible,  the  same,  and  livery  of  seisin  was 
requisite  in  every  case,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we 
associate  the  word  "  feoffment "  with  the  grant  of  an 
estate  of  freehold  in  possession ;  remembering  at  the 
same  time  that  an  estate  tail  could  only  be  created, 
and  not  transferred,  by  it 

So  great  was  the  importance  attached  to  a  feoff-  Tortioni 
ment  and  livery  of  seisin,  that  it  might  have  the  effect  feoffment, 
of  transferring  an  estate  greater  than  that  possessed 

{h)  Co.  Litt.  48*. 
(c)  2  BL  Com.  166. 
{d)  Co.  Litt  48b,  n.  (8). 
(f)  Mad.  Form.  Ang.  1,  ii. 
(/)  2  Bl  Com.  316. 
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bj  the  transferor.  Thus,  if  the  tenant,  in  actual  pos- 
session, of  an  estate  less  than  a  fee-simple  purported 
to  convey  a  fee-simple  by  feoffment  and  livery  of  seisin, 
his  grantee  did  actually  acquire  the  last-mentioned 
estate ;  subject,  however,  to  the  right  of  re-entry  or 
action  of  the  lawful  tenant.  Such  a  feoffment  was 
said  to  have  a  "tortious"  operation,  because  it  con- 
veyed an  estate  wrongfully ;  and  if  made  by  a  tenant 
for  life,  or  for  years,  caused  a  forfeiture  of  the  estate 
of  the  wrong-doer. 

Grant.  Although  remainders  might  be  created  by  feofiment 

and  livery  of  seisin,  neither  they  nor  reversions  could 
be  transferred  by  this  process  except  in  the  case  of  a 
reversion  or  vested  remainder  expectant  on  the  deter- 
mination of  a  term  of  years;  the  owner  of  such  a 
future  estate  having  already  the  seisin  of  the  land 
And  even  as  to  these  estates  it  would  seem  that  when 
the  lessee  had  entered  on  the  land,  and  was  therefore  in 
actual  possession,  the  better  way  of  passing  the  freehold 
was  by  the  conveyance  next  to  be  considered  (^). 

Livery  of  seisin,  then,  being,  in  general,  inapplicable 
to  the  alienation  of  estates  in  reversion  or  remainder, 
other  means  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  obtain  as 
much  notoriety  6is  possible  for  their  transfer.  With  this 
object,  it  was  required  that  they  should  be  conveyed  by 
a  Deed  of  Grant,  followed  by  the  delivery  of  the  deed 
to  the  grante&  By  this  means  the  precise  nature  and 
amount  of  the  property  to  be  transferred  was  clearly 
ascertained,  and  since  the  execution  and  transfer  of  the 
deed  operated  as  a  transfer  of  the  property  comprised 
Lying  in  Grant  in  it,  reversions  and  remainders  were  said  to  "lie  in 
iive^*"**"^  grant  "in  distinction  to  estates  in  possession,  which 
were  said  to  "  lie  in  livery."  It  was  also  necessary, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  chapter,  that 
the  reversioner  or  remainder-man  should  obtain  the 


ig)  Doe  V.  Cole,  7  B.  &  C.  243,  24S. 
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attornment  of  those  tenants  whose  estates  preceded 
his  own. 

We  have  next  to  mention  a  lease,  which  was  the  Lense. 
mode  of  granting  a  term  of  years.     Terms  of  years, 
being  of  little  value  in  early  times,  could  be  originated 
by  mere  word  of  mouth,  without  any  ceremony  or 
writing ;  their  creation,  therefore,  calls  for  no  remark, 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  lease  was  never  Entry  by  lessee 
perfect  until  the  lessee  had  actually  taken  possession  ^**  necessary, 
of  the  land  demised.     For  up  to  that  time  he  had 
only  an  irUeresse  termini  or  right  of  entry.     But  after 
entry  he  was  capable  of  taking  a  conveyance  of  the 
reversion  or  remainder  by  deed  alone,  without  any 
livery  of  seisin.     A  lease,  moreover,  might  always  be 
granted  to  commence  at  some  future  time,  since  the 
grant  of  a  term  of  years  does  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
affect  the  feudal  seisin  of  the  land. 

Closely  connected  with  a  lease  is  an  Assignment,  Assignment. 
which  is  the  transfer  of  the  entirety  of  a  term  of  years, 
and  has  the  effect  of  putting  the  assignee  in  the  place 
of  the  former  lessee,  and  making  him  at  once  liable 
to  all  the  obligations  of  the  lease,  although  he  may 
not  have  entered  on  the  land.  Like  a  lease  it  required 
no  ceremony,  or  writing,  for  its  validity  (A). 

The  next  modes  of  transfer  to  be  stated  are  an  Exchange  and 
Exchange  and  a  Partition.  An  exchange  was,  as  its  ^*^*'"®^" 
name  implies,  the  gift  of  one  estate  or  interest,  in 
consideration  of  receiving  another.  It  might  be  made 
of  estates  in  possession,  or  of  those  in  reversion  or 
remainder ;  but  it  was  essential  that  the  property 
exchanged  should  be  of  the  same  kind,  although  not 
necessarily  of  the  same  value  {%)  :  thus  a  fee-simple 
could  only  be  exchanged  for  another  fee-simple,  and 
not  for  an  estate  for  life,  or  for  years. 

(A)  Nok€  ▼.  Awder^  Cro.  Eliz.  373,  437. 
(«)  Col  latt  S\\ 
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No  livery  of  seisin  was  necessary,  even  when  the 
estates  exchanged  were  freeholds  in  possession  (J) ;  for 
since  each  owner  simply  changed  places  with  the 
other,  and  each  had,  already,  possession  of  his  land, 
the  transaction  was  made  notorious  without  livery, 
especially  as  an  exchange  of  estates  in  possession  was 
not  complete  until  perfected  by  the  actual  entry  of 
both  parties  on  their  new  lands.  If  the  property 
exchanged  consisted  of  estates  not  in  possession,  then 
a  deed  was  necessary  to  make  the  transaction 
valid. 

A  Partition  might  be  employed  for  the  division  of  an 
estate  between  coparceners,  joint-tenants,  or  tenants  in 
common ;  but  for  the  first  two  purposes  (that  is,  parti- 
tion between  coparceners  and  joint-tenants)  a  release 
(to  be  presently  noticed)  was  the  more  usual  form  of 
conveyance.  Livery  of  seisin  was  necessary  in  every 
case  of  a  partition,  and  if  the  partition  was  made 
between  joint-tenants,  or  tenants  in  common,  a  deed 
was  also  necessary  (k). 

Release.  Another  form  of  conveyance  was  a  Kelease.     This 

was  used  to  convey  a  right  in  land  to  the  owner  of 
some  existing  estate  in  possession,  whereby  his  estate 
became  enlarged;  as  by  adding  a  reversion  or  remainder 
to  an  estate  for  life,  or  for  years ;  or  by  passing  an 
undivided  share  in  land  to  a  joint-tenant  In  both 
these  cases  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
privity  of  estate  between  the  relessor  and  the  relessee. 
By  "privity  of  estate,"  is  meant  that  their  estates 
must  be  so  related  to  the  other  as  to  make  but  one  and 
the  same  estate  in  law  (Z).  The  estate  of  the  relessee 
being  already  in  possession,  no  livery  of  seisin  was 
necessary,  but  a  deed  was  required  in  eveiy  case  of 
an  express  release  by  act  of  parties.     A  release,  pre* 


0')  2  Bl.  Com.  323. 
ik)  Ibid.  324. 
(0  Ibid.  325. 
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ceded  by  a  lease,  was  occasionallj  used  to  convey  a 
fee-simple,  by  first  granting  a  lease  for  a  short  term 
to  an  intending  purchaser,  and  immediately  afterwards 
releasing  the  reversion  to  him.  But  since  it  was 
necessary  that  the  lessee  should  have  actually  entered 
on  the  land  to  be  conveyed,  as  much  notoriety  was 
given  to  this  mode  of  transfer  as  to  a  feofiment 

A  Surrender  was  the  converse  of  a  release,  being  Surrender, 
the  yielding  up  of  an  estate  in  possession  by  its  owner, 
with  a  view  to  its  being  merged  in  a  greater  (m).  In 
this  case,  as  in  that  of  a  release,  it  was  essential  that 
there  should  be  privity  of  estate  between  the  parties, 
but  a  surrender  differed  from  a  release  in  not  requiring 
any  deed  or  writing  for  its  validity. 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  a  Defeasance,  which  was  Defeaaanee. 
a  collateral  deed  made  at  the  same  time  as  a  feofifment 
or  other  conveyance,  and  containing  certain  conditions, 
on  the  performance  of  which  the  estate  then  created 
might  be  defeated  (n).  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
mortgages  were  usually  made,  but  we  may  perhaps 
anticipate  a  little  on  this  point  by  saying  that  after 
the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  it  became  customary 
to  insert  the  conveyance  of  an  estate,  and  any  condi- 
tions to  which  the  conveyance  was  made  subject,  in 
the  same  deed ;  and  thus  separate  deeds  of  defeasance 
have  long  fallen  into  disuse  {o). 

All  the  above-mentioned  methods  of  dealing  with  Common  Law 
land  are  called  Common  Law  Conveyances,  because  ^^^«y"<^«»- 
they  operate  without  reference  to  the  Statute  of  Uses. 
They  may  also  be  divided  into  original  or  primary.  Are  original 
and  derivative  or  secondary,  conveyances ;  the  latter  or^^erfJatiVe 
being  those  which  presuppose  some  originating  instru-  ^^  awjondary. 
ment,  and  only  serve  to  transfer  interests  previously 


(»)  Co.  Litt.  337b 

(n)  2  BL  Com.  327. 

(o)  See  OoUenll  v.  Purekate,  Ca.  t  Talb.,  61,  64. 
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created.  Thus,  a  feoffment,  lease,  exchange,  and  parti- 
tion were  original  conveyances,  an  assignment,  a 
release,  surrender,  and  defeasance  were  derivative; 
whilst  a  grant  was  either  original  or  secondary,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  property  conveyed 

Extraordinary       Besides  the  above,  which,  together  with  those  sub- 
atuuruiee.       sequently  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  are  called  ordinary  assurances,  there  was  the 
method  used  for  converting  an  estate  tail  into  a  fee- 
simple,  and  thus  rendering  it  alienable.     This,  which 
Fine  and  Be- .  was  Called  au  extraordinary  assurance,  was  a  Fine  and 
^^^^'  Recovery,  of  which  we  need  not  say  more  than  to 

remind  the  reader  that  it  was  a  pre-arranged  suit 
between  the  tenant  in  tail,  as  defendant,  and  a  friendly 
plaintiff,  in  which  the  latter  was  declared  owner  in 
fee-simple  of  the  lands  entailed ;  and  was  enabled,  in 
consequence,  to  deal  with  them  in  any  way  which  the 
tenant  in  tail  might  desire. 

There  were  also  two  other  forms  of  assurance  which 
did   not  derive  their  force   from  the  Common  Law. 
We  have  already,  in  our  chapter  on  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  pointed  out  that  before  the  passing  of  that  Act 
the  Court  of  Chancery  had  recognised  the  custom  of 
conveying  land  to  some  nominal  owner,  who  was  to 
hold  it  for  the  benefit  of  another  person ;  and  that  the 
enforcement  by  equity  of  secret  uses  frustrated  the 
policy  of  the  law,  by  enabling  land  to  be  transferred 
without   any  notoriety.     Such  a  transfer  could   be 
effected  by  the  employment  of  one  of  two  instruments, 
Covenant  to     named  respectively  a  Covenant  to  stand  Seised  and  a 
Bargain  and     Bargain  and  Sale  ;  the  former  being  a  deed  by  which 
^*^®'  a  man  covenanted  to  stand  seised  of  land  to  the  use 

of  a  wife,  child,  or  kinsman;  the  other,  a  contract 
whereby  the  bargainor,  for  some  pecuniary  consider- 
ation, undertook  to  convey  land  to  the  bargainee. 
For  since  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  enforce  the 
use  raised  by  these  means,  the  covenantee  or  bar- 
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gainee  acquired  the  practical  ownership  of  the  land. 
These  assurances  were  said  to  operate  without  trans- 
mutation of  possession^  as  opposed  to  those  which 
transferred  a  legal  estate,  and  were  therefore  said  to 
operate  by  transmutation  of  possession.  The  distinc- 
tion still  remains  in  name,  although  the  Statute  of 
Uses  has,  to  use  the  words  of  Coke,  "  married  uses  to 
the  law." 

It  was,  as  we  know,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
secret  uses  that  the  Statute  of  Uses  (p)  enacted  that 
the  cestui  que  use  should  be  deemed  to  be  in  lawful 
seisin,  estate,  and  possession  of  the  estate  held  to  his 
use.  In  this  object  it  failed,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
view  which  the  Courts  of  Law  continued  to  take  of 
trusts.     £ut  it  made   several  important  changes  in  CbuigeB  in 

ai_*  •  ''A  xa.jj.Ai_         consequence  of 

the  form  of  conveyancing  mstruments,  and  to  these  the  statute  of 
changes  we  will  next  turn  our  attention.     The  first  ^'^^ 
and  most  general  of  them  was  the  introduction  into 
conveyances  of  an  express  declaration  of  the  way  in 
which  the  use  was  to  be  limited:  thus,  instead  of 
making  a  feoffment  simply  ''  to  "  A.  and  his  heirs,  it  Declaration  of 
would  now  be  made  ''  unto  and  to  the  use  of  "  A.  and    '^' 
his  heirs,  for  by  this  means  instruments  were  rendered 
effectual  which  might  otherwise,  from  want  of  con- 
sideration, or  from  some  omission  or  other  imperfec- 
tion, have  failed  to  pass  the  legal  estate  in  the  land 
conveyed  (j). 

But  a  still  more  important  novelty  was  the  invention  A  new  form  of 
of  a  new  form  of  conveyance,  which  almost  totally  *"'*'*°*^** 
superseded  that  notorious  and  public  mode  of  transfer- 
ring property  which  the  common  law  required,  and  the 
statute  intended  to  restore  (r). 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  before  the  passing  of  the 

(p)  27  Hen.  VIII.  0.  I  a 
\q)  Samvu'a  Ccue,  13  Rep.  54. 
(r)  Co.  Litt  27 1^  D.  (I). 
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Statute  of  Uses,  there  were,  besides  the  common  law 
conveyances,  two  others,  namely,  the  covenant  to  stand 
seised,  and  the  bargain  and  sale,  which  served  to  raise 
a  use  although  they  did  not,  at  that  time,  transmute 
the  possession.  But  when  the  statute  turned  uses 
into  possession,  these  assurances  passed  the  legal  as 
well  as  the  equitable  estate;  and  that  without  any 
necessity  for  livery  of  seisin  or  attornment  As  re- 
gards the  covenant  to  stand  seised,  this  was  not  of 
much  importance ;  for  since  no  uses  could  be  limited 
by  it  except  to  a  child  or  near  relation,  the  limitations 
to  trustees,  then  necessary  to  support  contingent 
remainders,  could  not  be  inserted  in  it,  and  conse- 
quently covenants  to  stand  seised  soon  fell  into  disuse, 
and  may  be  dismissed  from  our  further  notice. 

Bargam  and         But  a  bargain  and  sale  now  obviously  presented  a 
^'  ready  means  of  making  secret  transfers  of  land  from 

any  one  person  to  another.  For  a  bargain  and  sale 
still  raised  a  use  in  favour  of  the  purchaser,  and  now, 
under  the  Statute  of  Uses,  the  fact  of  land  being  held 
to  his  use  gave  him  the  legal  estate  in  possession  in  it 
also.  In  order,  therefore,  to  restore  notoriety  in  the 
transfer  of  land,  it  was  enacted  by  the  27  Hen.  VIIL, 
statute  of  In-  c.  1 6,  called  the  Statute  of  Inrolments,  that  no  here- 
^    ^^  ditaments  should  pass  from  one  to  another,  whereby 

any  estate  of  inheritance  or  freehold  should  be  made 
to  take  effect  in  any  person,  or  any  use  thereof  be 
made,  by  reason  only  of  any  bargain  and  sale  thereof, 
except  the  same  be  made  by  writing,  sealed,  and  in- 
rolled  within  six  months  after  execution.  By  this 
means,  it  was  hoped,  secret  conveyances  were  made 
impossible;  but  the  astuteness  of  the  lawyers  soon 
defeated  the  purpose  of  the  law.  For  it  was  observed 
that  the  statute  made  mention  only  of  estates  of  in- 
heritance and  of  freeholds :  a  lease,  therefore,  for  a  term 
of  years  was  exempt  from  its  provisions.  Now  we 
have  seen  that  if,  before  the  statute,  a  lessee  were  in 
actual  possession  of  the  land  demised,  no  livery  of 
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seisin  was  requisite  to  convey  the  remainder  of  the 
estate  to  him ;  and  also,  that  if  a  man,  in  consideration 
of  money  paid  to  him,  bargained  that  he  would  grant 
land  to  another,  this  raised  a  use  in  the  bargainee. 
Then  came  the  statute  which  enacted  that  a  cestui  que 
use  should  be  deemed  to  be  in  actual  possession  of  the 
land  held  to  his  use.  If,  therefore,  a  bargain  were  now 
made,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  that  a  man  should 
have  land  granted  to  him  for  one  year,  this  was  deemed 
to  make  him  a  lessee  for  a  year  in  actual  possession, 
and,  as  such,  capable  of  taking  a  release  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  grantor's  estate,  without  any  livery  of  seisin, 
or  other  public  ceremony. 

From  this  sprung  the  conveyance  known  as  a  Lease  Lewe  uid  Re- 
and  Release,  which  almost  entirely  superseded  the  ***** 
ancient  feoffment,  and  was,  until  lately,  the  ordinary 
way  of  conveying  freehold  estates  of  all  kinds. 
The  form  of  this  assurance  was,  first  an  instrument 
stating  that  the  vendor,  in  consideration  of  some 
nominal  sum  had  bargained  and  sold  the  land  to  the 
purchaser  for  one  year,  to  commence  from  the  day 
previous  to  the  date  of  the  deed,  to  the  intent  that 
the  purchaser  might  thereby,  and  by  the  statute  for 
transmuting  uses  into  possession,  be  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  premises,  and  enabled  to  accept  a  grant  of 
the  reversion  of  the  same.  This  was  followed  by  a 
second  deed  releasing  the  reversion  to  him,  and  thus 
putting  him  into  possession  of  the  whole  estate  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed. 

The  Lease  and  Belease,  then,  came  to  be  the  almost 
universal  way  of  conveying  freeholds,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  making  an  exchange  or  par- 
tition, as  well  as  for  conveyances  between  ordinary 
vendors  and  purchasers.  Incorporeal  hereditaments, 
proper,  continued  to  be  created  and  transferred  by 
Deed  of  Grant,  whilst  of  the  other  assurances  pre- 
viously enumerated  the  ordinary  Belease,  the  Surrender, 
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Lease  and  Assignment,  and  Fine  and  Becoveiy  re^ 
mained  unaffected  by  the  Statute  of  Uses;  and  Co* 
venants  to  stand  Seised  and  Defeasances  fell  into 
general  disuse. 

Ghangei  after  It  remains  to  notice  the  further  changes  which  have 
the  SiSute^of  ^^^^  place,  since  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Uses, 
^w**  down  to  the  present  time. 

Willi.  The  first  of  these,  in  point  of  date,  had  reference 

to  Wills.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  before  the  date 
of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  personal  property  was  freely 
transmissible,  but  that  the  only  mode  by  which  real 
property  could  be  disposed  of  by  will,  was  a  devise  of 
the  use  in  it  When  the  statute  turned  uses  into 
legal  estates,  even  this  mode  of  devise  was  no  longer 
practicable ;  and  so,  for  a  short  time,  there  existed  no 
means  by  which  real  property  could  be  disposed  of 
by  wUL 

But  some  five  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Statute 

of  Uses,  there  came  the  first  Statute  of  Wills,  the 

statute  of       32  Hen.  VIIL,  c.  i,  which  gave  power  to  every  person 

the^Egh^.*^  ^  devise,  by  his  last  will  or  testament  in  writing,  all 

lands  and  hereditaments  which  he  held  in  socage,  and 

two-thirds  of  those  which  he  held  by  knight  service. 

la  Car.  II.  c    This  was  followed  up  by  the  1 2  Car.  IL,  c.  24,  which 

^  turned  the  tenure  of  all  lands  held  by  knight  service 

into  that  of  socage,  and   thus  the  fee-simple  of  all 

hereditaments  of  freehold  tenure  became  devisable. 

A  will  could  moreover,  since  the  Statute  of  Uses, 

operate  as  a  settlement,  as  well  as  for  the  immediate 

passing  of  property.     For  it  might  contain,  under  the 

name  of  executory  devises,  those  springing  or  shifting 

uses,  and  powers,  which  we  have  already  considered. 

This  Statute  of  Wills  did  not^  however,  apply  to  any 

hereditaments   other   than    those    belonging    to   the 

testator  at  the  time  of  making  his  will ;  neither  did  it 
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include  copyholds  (a).  A  will  could,  therefore,  be  only 
made  to  operate  on  copyholds,  by  first  surrendering 
them  to  the  use  of  the  testator's  will  during  his  life- 
time, and  then  devising  the  use. 

The  next  statute  which  referred  to  wills  was  the  statute  of 
Statute  of  Frauds  (t),  which,  in  addition  to  the  writing  "^  ** 
required  for  a  will  of  lands  by  the  Statute  of  Wills  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  prescribed  its  execution  by  the 
testator  in  the  presence  of  three  or  more  credible 
witnesses ;  who  were  also  to  append  their  signatures, 
by  way  of  attestation.  This  statute  also,  practically, 
made  it  necessary  for  all  wills  of  personal  property  to 
be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  testator.  Next,  after 
a  long  interval,  came  the  55  Geo.  III.,  c.  192,  which  55  Geo.  in 
enacted  that  where,  by  the  custom  of  a  manor,  a  copy-  ^*  '^^' 
hold  tenant  might  devise  tenements  previously  sur- 
rendered to  the  use  of  his  will,  he  might,  thenceforth, 
devise  them  without  any  previous  surrender.  But 
this  Act  did  not  enable  a  devisee  (u),  or  a  purchaser, 
of  copyholds  (v),  to  devise  them  unless  he  had  himself 
been  previously  admitted  a  tenant  of  the  manor.  Now, 
however,  it  is  enacted  by  the  present  Wills  Act,  the  Wills  Act. 
7  Wm.  IV.  and  i  Vict.,  c.  26  (w),  that  every  person 
may  devise  all  real  and  personal  estate  to  which  he  is 
entitled,  either  at  law  or  in  equity  ;  and  this  power  is 
to  extend  to  copyholds,  notwithstanding  that  the 
testator,  whether  entitled  as  heir,  devisee,  or  other- 
wise, has  not  been  admitted  thereto.  The  Act  also 
requires  (x)  that  every  will,  whether  of  real  or  personal 
estate,  shall  be  signed  by  the  testator  in  the  presence 
of,  and  be  attested  by,  two  witnesses. 

The  Statute  of  Frauds  made  other  desirable  changes  Trusts. 

(t)  Wttinaffright  v.  MiceU,  1  Madd.  627. 
(0  29  Car.  IL  0.  3. 
(u)  Doe  V.  Lawea,  7  A.  &  R  195. 
(9)  MaUhew  v.  Otbome,  13  C.  B.  9x9. 

(«)  a  3. 

(x)  S.  9. 
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Stutate  of 
Fraud*. 


besides  those  relating  to  wiUs.  Uses,  as  we  know, 
had  been  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  even 
where  there  was  no  written  evidence  of  their  existence, 
and  the  same  rule  prevailed,  at  first,  in  regard  to  trusts. 
But  the  statute  enacts  (y)  that  all  declarations  of  trust, 
except  (z)  in  the  case  of  a  resulting  trust,  shall  be 
manifested  and  proved  by  some  writing,  signed  by 
the  party  enabled  by  the  law  to  declare  such  trust 
Upon  these  sections  it  has  been  held,  that  writing  is 
necessary  only  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  trust, 
and  not  for  its  creation  (a),  and  that  the  person  *'  en- 
abled by  the  law "  to  declare  the  trust  is  the  settlor, 
and  not  the  trustee  {b). 


FeoiFmento 
and  Leases. 
Statute  of 
Frauds. 


The  Statute  of  Frauds  also  made  writing  necessary 
in  other  cases  where,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  not 
formerly  required.  For  it  enacted  (c)  that  all  leases, 
estates,  interests  of  freehold  or  terms  of  years,  or  any 
uncertain  interests  of  and  in  any  hereditaments,  created 
by  livery  of  seisin  only,  or  by  parol,  and  not  put  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  the  parties  making  or  creating 
the  same,  or  their  agents  thereunto  lawfully  authorised, 
should  have  the  force  and  effect  of  leases  or  estates  at 
will  only.  An  exception  was  however  (d)  made  in 
favour  of  leases  not  exceeding  a  term  of  three  years, 
whereupon  the  rent  reserved  during  the  term  amounts 
to  two-thirds  of  the  full  and  improved  value  of  the 
thing  demised.  The  statute  also  provided  (e)  that  no 
leases,  estates  or  interests  of  freehold,  or  terms  of 
years,  or  any  uncertain  interests,  not  being  copyhold 
or  customary  interests  in,  to,  or  out  of  any  heredita- 
ments, should  be  assigned,  granted,  or  surrendered, 
unless  it  be  by  deed  or  note  in  writing,  signed  by  the 


(y)  S.  7. 

(2)  s.  8. 

(a)  Oardner  v.  Rowe,  2  S.  ft  S.  346,  5  Russ.  258. 

(6)  TSemey  v.  Wood^  19  Beav.  330. 

(c)  a  I. 

id)  S.  2. 

W  S.  3. 
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party  assigning,  granting,  or  surrendering  the  same, 
or  by  his  agent  thereunto  lawfully  authorised,  or  by 
act  and  operation  of  law. 

These  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  were  Real  Property 
supplemented  by  the  Eeal  Property  Amendment  Act,  j^^  ™®°* 
the  8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  106,  which  (/)  makes  void  all 
feoffments,  partitions,  leases,  assignments,  and  sur- 
renders unless  made  by  deed,  except  feoffments  made 
under  a  custom  by  an  ^partitions  and  exchanges 
of  copyholds,  and  leases  not  required  by  law  to  be  in 
writing — that  is,  those  excepted  by  the  Statute  of 
Frauds. 

The  next  change  effected  in  the  transfer  of  land  was  Attornment, 
by  the  4  &  5  Anne,  c.  3.  This  Act  (g)  makes  good  aU  l^  ^  ^""*»  ''• 
grants  of  any  manoi*s  or  rents,  or  of  the  reversion  or 
remainder  of  any  messuages  or  lands,  without  any 
attornment  of  the  tenants  of  the  manors  or  lands  out 
of  which  such  rent  issues ;  or  of  the  particular  tenants 
upon  whose  particular  estate  any  such  reversions  or 
remainders  shall  be  expectant  or  depending. 

The  next  Act  to  be  mentioned  is  that  for  the  Aboli-  Fines  and  Re- 
tion  of  Fines  and  Recoveries  (h),  which  substituted  a  t?on  Act. 
deed,  inroUed  within  six  calendar  months  after  execu- 
tion, for  the  ancient  process  of  a  fictitious  suit. 

Coming  next  to  the  reign  of  the  present  Queen,  we  Lease  and  Re- 
find  the  4  &  5  Vict.,  c.  21,  which  did  away  with  the  i^^J^*^.*  ^'*' 
necessity  for  two  deeds  in  a  conveyance  by  Lease  and  4&5Vict.  c. 
Release ;  for  it  enacted  that  every  deed  of  release  of  ^'' 
freehold  estates,  expressed  to  be  made  in  pursuance 
of  the  Act,  should,  thenceforth,  be  as  effectual  as  if 
the  releasor  had  also  executed  a  deed  or  instrument 


(/)  S.  3. 
(rt  8.9. 

\h)  3  A  4  Wm.  IV.  a  74. 
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of  bargain  and  sale,  or  lease  for  a  year,  for  giving 
effect  to  such  release. 

Real  Property      Next  to  be  noticed  is  the  Real  Property  Amendment 
Amendment    ^^^  ^^^  already  referred  to,  which,  in  addition  to  its 

other  provisions,  effected  an  important  change  in  the 
mode  of  conveying  freeholds.     For  it  rendered  un- 
imecessary  any  conveyance  of  land  by  way  of  lease 
and  release,  by  declaring  (/)  that  from  thenceforth  all 
corporeal  hereditaments  should,  as  regards  the  im- 
mediate freehold  thereof,  lie  in  grant  as  well  as  in 
livery,  thus  enabling  all  hereditaments,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal,  to  be  conveyed  by  a  simple  deed 
Tortious  feoff-  of  grant.     The  Act  also  (k)  put  an  end  to  the  tortious 
2nd"to.^'**  *"   operation  of  feoffments,  and  thus  caused  a  feoffment 
in  fee-simple  by  any  tenant  with  a  limited  interest 
to  operate  as  a  conveyance  of  such  interest  only  (I). 
inoioinre        Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  the  Indosure  Acts  (m), 
8  &  9  Vict.  c.  ^^  which  the  8  &  9  Vict.,  c    1 1 8   (w),  enables  ex- 
ii8-  changes  to  be  made  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 

Land  Commissioners  (whose  order  permitting  an  ex- 
change is  good  without  any  further  conveyance  or 
II &  12 Vict,  release),  whilst  the  ii  &  I2  Vict,  c.  99  (0),  extends 
the  above  provisions  to  cases  of  partition. 

The  last  Acts  to  be  mentioned  in  order  of  date 
are  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874  (p),  the 
Conveyancing  Act,  1881  and  1882  (^),  and  the 
Settled  Land  Act,  1882  (r).  These,  however,  have  not 
created  any  new  modes  of  assurance,  although  they 

(08^9  Vict  o.  106. 

<i)  a  2. 
{k)  a  4. 

(l)  Shelf.  R.  P.  Statatee,  637,  note  (k). 

(m)  8  &  9  Viet  c.  118 ;  10  A  11  Vict,  a  III ;  ii  ft  12  Viet,  c  99 ; 
12  k  13  Viet  a  83 ;  15  ft  16  Vict  c.  79 ;  17  ft  18  Vict  e.  97 ;  20  ft 
21  Vict,  a  31 ;  22  ft  23  Vict  a  43  ;  31  ft  3^  Vict  c.  89. 

(«)  a  147. 

(o)  S.  13. 

(P)  37  ft  38  Vict.  c.  7& 

{q)  44  ft  45  Vict.  e.  41 ;  45  ft  46  Vict  a  39. 

(r)45&46Viotc.3«.   ^^      ^  ^^ 


c.  99. 
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have  brought  about  important  changes  in  their  forms. 
And  since  these  changes  will  be  considered  in  detail 
in  the  subsequent  chapters,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  discuss  them  now. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  history  of  conveyancing 
down  to  the  date  of  the  Statute  of  Uses;  examined 
the  great  changes  made  by  the  statute,  not  only  in  the 
nature  of  legal  estates,  but  in  the  modes  also  in  which 
they  could  be  settled  and  conveyed ;  and  observed  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  power  of  disposition  by  will ; 
the  safeguards  against  fraud  provided  by  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  and  the  Beal  Property  Amendment  Act ; 
the  abolition  of  the  ceremony  of  attornment,  and  of  the 
cumbrous  process  of  fines  and  recoveries ;  the  enact- 
ments by  which  the  lease  and  release  gave  way,  first 
to  the  release  alone,  and  then  to  the  simple  grant ; 
and  finally  the  simplicity  introduced  by  the  Inclosure 
Acts  into  the  exchange  and  partition  of  land.  The 
result,  from  a  conveyancing  point  of  view,  is  that  we 
have  now  the  Grant  and  Assignment  (comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  Purchase  Deeds)  for  the 
sale  of  land ;  the  Mortgage  Deed  for  its  pledge ;  the 
Lease  to  give  its  temporary  possession;  the  Settlement 
whereby  estates  can,  subject  to  due  precautions,  be 
preserved  in  families ;  and  the  Will,  which  can  either 
operate  as  a  settlement,  or  efTect  a  direct  transmission 
of  property  from  one  person  to  another. 

In  the  succeeding  chapters  the  assurances  enumer- 
ated above  will  be  considered ;  and  we  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating  that  our  remarks  will,  as  a  rule, 
extend  only  to  the  simplest  forms  of  those  instruments 
which  convey  the  legal  estates  in  the  various  kinds  of 
property  which  have  been  considered  in  the  first  part 
of  this  work. 


(     312     ) 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SALE. 

Haying  thus  traced  the  history  of  conveyancing  down 
to  our  own  times,  we  have  next  to  consider,  in  detail, 
the  various  instruments  at  present  used  for  the  transfer 
of  real  property.  Now,  each  of  these  instruments 
marks  the  carrying  out  of  some  pre-existing  purpose, 
which  may  have  been  that  of  one  person,  or  of  several 
In  the  latter  case,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the 
terms  of  the  assurance  have  been  the  subject  of  pre- 
vious negotiations,  which  have  resulted  in  an  agree- 
ment, or  contract,  and  this  contract  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  transaction,  being  the  foundation  of  the 
edifice  of  which  the  assurance  is  the  completion.  This 
remark  applies  pturticularly  to  the  ordinary  case  of 
vendors  and  purchasers  of  land.  Hence,  it  is  proposed, 
before  considering  purchase  deeds  of  real  and  leasehold 
estates,  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  contracts  by  which 
they  are  preceded. 

Such  a  contract  is,  like  all  contracts,  subject  to 
various  rules  of  law,  non-compliance  with  which  will 
render  it  invalid.  There  are  also  certain  statutory 
requirements  which  are  essential  to  the  proof  of  its 
existence,  though  not  to  its  creation.  Under  the 
former,  a  contract  may  be  set  aside  on  account  of  the 
incapacity  of  one,  or  more,  of  the  parties  to  it;  on 
account  of  there  having  been  some  fraud,  or  mistake, 
committed  with  reference  to  it ;  and  on  several  other 
grounds  which  need  not  be  further  particularised. 
With  these  we  shall  not  occupy  ourselves,  for  our 
aim  is  simply  to  ascertain  how  a  contract  of  sale  of 
land  ought  to  be  drawn  up,  supposing  it  to  have  been 
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properly  entered  into.  This,  however,  involves  the 
consideration  of  the  statutory  requisites  for  such  a  con- 
tract^ and  of  the  judicial  decisions  upon  the  wording 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  these  requisites. 

And  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  remind  the  reader 
that  an  important  change  has  been  lately  made  in 
oar  system  of  jurisprudence.  For  the  Judicature  Acts, 
1873  and  1875  (a),  have  done  away  with  the  former 
distinction  between  Law  and  Equity.  The  Act  of 
1873  enacts  (b),  that  except  in  matters  therein  par- 
ticularly mentioned  (none  of  which  relate  to  our  sub- 
ject), whenever  there  is  any  conflict  or  variance  between 
the  rules  of  equity  and  the  rules  of  the  common  law 
with  reference  to  the  same  matter,  the  rules  of  equity 
shall  prevail  Consequently,  although  reference  will 
occasionally  be  made  in  this  and  the  following  chapters 
to  rules  of  law  which  differed  from  those  of  equity, 
it  will  only  be  in  order  to  mark  out  equitable  doctrines 
with  more  distinctness. 

Since,  then,  the  preparation  of  a  contract  of  sale  of  Division  nf  the 
land  is  governed  by  the  enactments  and  decisions  to  '^  ^^^' 
which  reference  has  been  made  above,  we  will,  in  this 
chapter,  discuss  separately,  ist.  The  statutory  requi- 
sites for  such  a  contract ;  and  2nd,  The  proper  form 
of  the  contract  when  embodied  in  an  Agreement,  or 
in  Conditions  of  Sale. 

The  principal  statutory  requisites  for  the  contract  statntory  re- 
are  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  Statute  TOntract!^'  *^* 
of  Frauds  (c).     This  section  enacts  that,  from  thence-  |j!J^"^**  °^ 
forth,  no  action  shall  be  brought  to  charge  any  per- 
son upon  any  contract  or  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  or  any  interest  in  or  concerning  them, 
unless  the  agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be 

(a)  36  k  37  Vict,  a  66 ;  3S  ft  39  Vict.  0.  77. 
(6)  S.  25,  rab-8.  II. 
(c)  29  Ckr.  IL  c.  3. 
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brought,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  shall 
be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged 
therewith,  or  some  other  person  thereimto  by  him 
lawfully  authorised. 

statute  appliM     The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  these  provisions 

eat^jAkiil  ^'  ot  the  statute  apply  to  every  agreement  which  is 

substantially  one  for  the  sale  of  an  interest  in  land. 

Thus  (d),  where  a  lessee  in  possession  had,  verbally, 

agreed  to  give  up  his  lease,  in  consideration  that  a 

third  person  (who  had  already  obtained  the  promise 

of  a  lease  from  the  lessor)  should  pay  the  lessee  ;^i  50, 

and  take  certain  fixtures  at  a  valuation ;  this  was  held 

to  be  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  an  interest  in  land, 

and  void  for  want  of  writing  («).     We  have  next  to 

consider  what  things   are   required  by  the  statute. 

What  is  re-      These  are,  (i)  a  written  agreement,  and  (2)  signature 

Btetute.^    *  by  the  party  to  be  charged  or  his  agent  lawfully 

authorised. 

Written  agree-      Since  the  agreement  is  to  be  in  writing,  it  follows 
"**"**  that  the  whole  of  it  must  be  in  writing,  and  the  con- 

sequence is  that  an  agreement  is  not  binding  upon 
either  party  unless  it  contains,  in  the  body  of  it)  or 
What  most  be  by  necessary  implication,  (i)  the  names  of  the  con* 
theagroement.  tracting  parties  as  such,  (2)  the  consideration,  and  (3) 
the  subject-matter  or  object  of  the  contract  (/). 
Hence,  it  has  been  decided  that  (g)  a  note  of  a  sale  of 
mining  shares  (which,  under  the  circumstances,  were 
held  to  be  an  interest  in  land),  signed  by  the  vendor, 
but  consisting  merely  of  a  statement  that  he  had 
"  sold  1 00  '*  shares,  and  not  saying  to  whom,  did  not 


{d)  Smith  V.  Tombs,  3  Jur.  72. 

(e)  And  see  Hodgson  v.  Johnson,  5  Jur.  N.  S.  290 ;  SmaH  ▼.  ffard- 
ing,  15  C.  B.  652. 

(/)  Per  0.  J.  Tinda],  2  Bing.  N.  C.  742. 

(g)  Boyee  v.  Oreene,  Batty,  608 — a  case  under  the  IrUh  Statute  of 
Frauds,  7  Wm.  III.  c.  12,  oontaining  the  same  provisions  as  the  29  Car. 
II.  c.  3 ;  and  see  Williams  v.  Lake,  29  L.  J.  (Q.  B.)  I ;  WUUams  ▼. 
Byrnes,  2  N.  R.  47. 
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bind  him ;  that  (h)  an  agreement  signed  by  the  pur- 
chaser, to  purchase  a  horse  over  ;^io  in  value  (such  an 
agreement  being  required  by  another  section  (t)  of  this 
statute  to  be  in  writing)  was  void,  because  it  did  not 
state  the  price;  and  (k)  that  a  written  agreement, 
signed  by  both  parties  to  it,  for  the  grant  of  a  lease, 
was  not  binding  on  either  of  them,  since  it  did  not 
state  for  how  long  a  teim  the  lease  was  to  be  made  (l). 
These  cases,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  only 
go  to  the  length  of  deciding  that  the  agreement  must 
contain,  within  itself,  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
essential  parts  of  the  contract,  but  do  not  make  it 
necessary  that  those  parts  should  be  precisely  stated. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  held  (m)  that  a  contract  signed 
by  an  agent  *'  as  agent  for  the  vendors,"  but  not  nam- 
ing them,  was  a  sufficient  description  of  the  latter  as 
contracting  parties,  when  indorsed  on  a  paper  stating 
the  vendors  to  be  "the  executors  of  Admiral  F., 
deceased  (n)."  And  (o)  that  a  letter  signed  by  the 
vendor,  stating  that  she  had  agreed  to  sell  "this 
place "  at  a  certain  price,  was  a  sufficient  description 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  contract  It  would  also 
seem  that  the  courts  will  enforce  an  agreement  to 
purchase  land  "  at  a  fair  valuation  (p)"  For  in  this 
case  the  consideration  can  be  collected  or  implied  from 
the  instrument  itself,  not  as  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
but  with  certainty  (q).  It  may  be  added  that  the 
memorandum  must  be  one  of  an  agreement  that  is  com* 
plete  at  the  time  when  the  memorandum  is  signed  (r). 


{h)  Elmore  v.  King$eoUf  5  B.  A  C.  583  ;  and  see  Blayden  v.  Bradbear, 
12  Vea.  466. 

(0  8.  17. 

{k)  CUnan  ▼.  Cooke,  I  Sch.  k  h.  22;  and  see  Kenworthy  v.  Sehojield, 
2  K  A  C.  945. 

(Q  And  see  Neiham  ▼.  &%,  In  R.  7  Ch.  406. 

(m)  Bood  V.  BarringUm,  In  R.  6  Eq^  218. 

(ffi)|And  see  CatUng  v.  King,  5  Ch.  D.  66a 

(o)  Waidroti  ▼.  Jaedb,  Jr.  R.  5  £q.  131. 

ip)  I  Dav.  Con.  523. 

(o)  See  as  to  this,  James  ▼.  WiUicmi,  5  K  &  Ad.  1 109 ;  Jiaike$  v. 
Todd,  8  A  &  E.  846 ;  Dinham  t.  Bradford,  L.  R.  5  Ch.  519. 

(r)  Munday  ▼.  Aipreg,  13  Ch.  D.  855. 
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Agreement  The  Written  agreement  need  not,  necessarily,  be 

one  document.  Contained  in  one  document,  but,  if  it  is  not,  all  the 
separate  documents  from  which  it  is  sought  to  extract 
Bnt  different  the  agreement  must  have  reference  to  each  other, 
ralate^^  &ud  must  point  to  the  same  contract  (s).  And  if  one 
part  of  the  agreement  is  contained  in  a  letter,  signed 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  be  charged,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  letter  should  be  addressed  to  the  other 
party  to  the  contract ;  since,  as  we  said  before,  such 
a  writing  is  only  required  to  prove  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  and  does  not  constitute  it  (t).  It  has  also 
been  held,  in  a  case  (u)  turning  on  another  section  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds,  that  a  man  was  bound  by  a 
letter  written  by  him,  and  setting  out  the  terms  of  a 
parol  contract,  although  the  object  of  the  letter  was 
to  state  his  reasons  for  declining  to  carry  out  the 
contract. 

Parol  evidence      If  the  tcrms  of  the  written  agreement  are  clear 
ibie.*^       **"   and  complete,  without  reference  to  anything  else,  then 
When  terms  of  it  is  a  general  rule  of  the  law  of  evidence,  irrespec- 
ckar."*'^  *"  tive  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  that  no  parol  evidence 
is  admissible  to  contradict  or  vary  the  written  agree- 
ment (i;),  and  the  same  rule  prevails  in  equity,  so  far  as 
regards  the  tendering  of  parol  evidence  by  a  plaintiff. 
But  an  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  a  defendant 
against  whom  specific  performance  of  a  contract  b 
sought     For  he  may  adduce  parol  evidence  to  show 
that  the  written  agreement    does  not  represent  the 
real  intention  of  the  parties  to  it  (w). 

When  Agree-        If  the  instrument  contains  a  patent  ambiguity,  one, 
WguouL*"      ^^^^  is*  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument 

(«)  dinan  v.  Cooke,  i  Sch.  ft  L.  22 ;  Ba^  ▼.  FUxauturiee^  8  E.  ft 
B.  664 ;  Boydell  v.  Drummond^  1 1  East,  142. 

(I)  Qibton  v.  Holland,  L.  B.  I  C.  P.  I ;  Beaumemn  y.  Jameit  L.  B.  3 
Ch.  508. 

(«)  Bftxton  ▼.  Bvtt,  L.  R  7  Ex.  I  ft  279. 

(v)  Oo8»  V.  Niiffent,  5  B.  ft  Ad.  58,  64. 

(«)  WooUam,  v.  Beam,  7  Yes.  2ii^  and,  with  notes,  2  L.  C.  468. 
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itself,  the  latter  is  entirely  void  (x).  But  if  there 
be  a  latent  ambiguity,  that  is,  one  of  such  a  nature 
that  its  existence  is  first  shown  by  extrinsic  evidence, 
whether  written  or  verbal,  it  may  be  ex{]Aained  by 
extrinsic  evidence  which  may  be  either  written  or 
verbal  (y).  If  a  man,  for  instance,  agrees  in  writing 
to  sell  "his  manor  of  A.:"  this  appears,  on  the  face  of 
the  document,  to  be  straightforward  enough.  But  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  vendor  has  two  manors,  one 
called  North  A.,  and  the  other  South  A. ;  then,  since 
the  agreement  does  not  specify  which  of  them  he  has 
contracted  to  sell,  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to 
explain  this  latent  ambiguity  raised  by  extrinsic  evi- 
dence (z).  Where  there  has  been  a  verbal  contract.  Part  perform- 
followed  by  a  partial  performance  of  it  by  one  party,  ^^ 
the  other  party  to  the  contract  will,  in  general,  be 
compelled  to  perform  his  part,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  any  written  agreement.  For  in  all  ques- 
tions on  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  the  end  and  purport 
of  making  it  has  been  considered,  namely,  to  prevent 
frauds  and  perjuries ;  so  that  any  agreement  in  which 
there  is  no  chance  of  either,  the  Court  has  considered 
as  out  of  the  statute  (a).  On  this  ground  also,  it 
seems  that  the  statute  never  extended  to  sales  under 
the  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  nor  to  purchases 
under  the  order  of  the  Court,  if  the  purchaser  made 
no  opposition  to  the  confirmation  of  the  report  approv- 
ing of  the  purchase  (b). 

Next,  as  to  the  signature.    It  is  clearly  settled  that  Signature. 
the  signature  of  the  party  to  be  charged  is  sufficient 
to  bind  him  at  law,  and  to  induce  a  court  of  equity 
to  decree  specific  performance  of  his  contract  by  him, 

{x)  HUehin  ▼.  Orwmt  5  C.  K  515. 

(y)  5  G.  B.  5200 ;  and  aee  Short  v.  WUwn,  9  CI.  ft  F.  355,  555, 

{z)  See  Jones  v.  Newman,  i  W.  BL  60. 

(a)  Per  Hardwicke,  C.  Atty.'Qenl,  ▼.  Day,  I  Ves.  Setir.  218,  22a  See 
a]io  Lukr  v.  Poxeroft,  i  CoUes.  P.  C.  108,  »nd,  with  notes,  I  L.  C.  828 ; 
and  note  to  Pym  r.  Blackburn,  3  Yes.  p.  38. 

(6)  Dmrt  V.  ft  P.  197. 
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although  there  maj  not  have  been  any  signing  by  the 
other  party  to  the  contract  (c).  It  has  also  been  held, 
in  a  modem  case,  that  a  proposal  in  writing,  if  accepted 
by  parol,  becomes  thereupon  a  binding  agreement  upon 
matiiaittf.  the  person  maldng  it  (d).  And  it  seems  that  putting 
turel*  "^^  a  man's  initials  to  a  document  (e),  or  his  printed  sig- 
nature, if  ordinarily  used  (/),  satisfies  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute.  Nor  does  it  matter  in  what 
part  of  the  agreement  the  signature  is  to  be  found ; 
unless  the  document  is  evidently  incomplete  (g). 
Thus,  a  paper  beginning  "I,  James  Crockford,  agree 
to  sell,"  and  written  by  James  Crockford,  was  held 
to  contain  a  sufficient  signature  (h), 

A  corporation  aggregate  which  has  a  common  seal 
must  use  that  seal  as  its  ordinaiy  signature.  It  could 
not,  therefore,  at  common  law,  either  enforce  (i)  or  be 
bound  by  ordinary  contracts  not  under  its  seal  (/); 
but  according  to  the  rules  of  equity  it  is  bound  by 
contracts  within  its  province,  although  not  under  seal, 
where  there  has  been  part  performance  by  the  other 
contracting  party  (k),  except  in  cases  where  the  appli- 
cation of  its  seal  has  been  expressly  required  by 
statute  (Q.  And  with  regard  to  such  corporations 
aggregate  as  are  companies  formed  under  the  Com- 
panies' Acts,  1862  and  1867  (m),  the  latter  Act  has 
enacted  (n)  that  any  contract  which  if  made  between 
private  persons  would  be  by  law  required  to  be  in 

(c)  See  WiUiams  v.  Lake,  29  L.  J.  (Q.  B.)  i,  3 ;  Western  v.  RvMseU, 
3  Yes.  k  B.  187,  192.     Fry  on  Specific  Performanoe,  205. 

(d)  ReuM  V.  Pickdey,  L.  R.  I  Ex.  342 ;  a  case  of  a  contract  not  to  be 
performed  within  a  year. 

{e)  PhUUmore  v.  Barry ,  I  Camp.  513. 
(/)  Saunderton  v.  Jackion.  2  Bos.  &  P.  238. 
{g)  Hubert  v.  Treheme,  3  Man.  k  Gr.  743. 
(h)  Knight  v.  Crockford,  i  Espi  190. 
(t)  Mayor  of  Kidderminster  v.  Hardwick,  L.  R  9  Ex.  13. 
{j)  Grant,  Corp.  55.    Ea^  London  Water -works  Co,  v.  Bailey,  4  Bing. 
283. 
{k)  Crook  V.  Corporation  of  Seaford,  L.  R  6  Ch.  551. 
{I)  Hunt  V.  Wimbledon,  Local  Board,  4  C.  P.  D.  4iB. 
(m)  25  k  26  Vict.  0.  89 ;  30  k  31  Vict  c.  131. 
M  S.  37,  Bub-B.  2. 
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writing,  and  signed  by  the  parties  to  be  charged  there- 
with, may  be  made  on  behalf  of  a  company,  in  writing 
signed  by  any  person  acting  under  the  express  or  im* 
plied  authority  of  the  company. 

The  Statute  of  Frauds  also  makes  a  signature  by  a  Signature  by 
lawfully  authorised  agent  binding  on  his  principal.  "*'" 
On  this  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  auctioneer  Auctioneer, 
at  a  sale  is  the  agent  of  both  parties  (p),  and  that  his 
signature  is  binding  upon  either  the  vendor  or  the 
purchaser.    The  signature  of  his  clerk  is  also  sufficient  Auctioneer's 
to  bind  a  party  who  has  authorised  the  clerk  to  sign      '  ' 
for  him  (p).     But  in  the  absence  of  such  authority 
the  clerk's  signature  has  no  binding  effect  (q).     If  the 
auctioneer  be  himself  the  vendor,  his  signature  will  not 
bind  the  purchaser,  since  the  signature  as  agent  must  be 
made  by  some  third  person  (r).    It  has  also  been  held  Telegraph 
that  an  acceptance  of  an  offer,  first  signed  on   the     "p*"^* 
ordinary  telegraph  form,  and  then  correctly  transmitted 
by  telegraph,  is  binding  on  the  sender,  who  has  thus 
constituted  the  telegraph  company  his  agent  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  an  exact  copy  of  the  written 
acceptance  (s).    It  follows  that  the  sender  is  not  bound 
by  an  inaccurate  copy  (t). 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  consideration  of  the  The  written 
manner  in  which  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  land  should  ^^^  "* ' 
be  prepared.  If  the  sale  is  to  be  by  private  contract, 
the  particulars  of  the  property  to  be  sold  and  the 
terms  mutually  assented  to  by  the  parties  are,  in 
general,  contained  in  numbered  clauses  of  the  same 
document,  which  is  known  as  the  Agreement.     If  it  is 


(0)  Kemeya  v.  Proctor^  3  Yes.  ft  B.  57 ;  Simcn  ▼.  M<4ivo$f  Burr,  1922  ; 
CUtM  V.  Trecothick,  9  Yes.  234. 

(p)  Emmerson  ▼.  ffeeUt,  2  Taunt  38 ;  Bird  v.  Boulter,  I  Nev.  &  M.  3 13. 

Iq)  Puree  ▼.  Oorf,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  21a 

(r)  Wright  ▼.  jfannah,  2  Camp.  203  ;  Farebrother  ▼.  Simmons,  5  B. 
k  Aid.  333  ;  Sharman  y.  Brandt,  L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  72a 

(«)  Godwin  v.  Francis,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  295,  301,  302. 

(<)  Ifentel  v.  Pape,  L.  R.  6  Ex.  7. 
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to  be  bj  public  auction,  the  particulars  of  the  property 
are  kept  apart  from  those  clauses  in  which  the  vendor 
states  the  terms  on  which  he  is  prepared  to  sell,  and 
which  are  consequently  known  as  the  Conditions  of 
Sale.  It  is  proposed  first  to  offer  a  very  few  remarks 
on  the  preparation  of  the  particulars,  and  then  to  go 
through  the  clauses  of  an  ordinary  precedent  of  con- 
ditions of  sale  of  freeholds,  or  copyholds,  in  lots ;  call- 
ing attention  to  the  leading  principles  on  which  they 
are  prepared,  and  adverting  when  necessaiy  to  such 
modifications  as  would  be  needed  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  a  sale  by  private  contract,  or  to  the  sale  of 
leaseholds  (u), 

Theparticu-         In  the  preparation  of  the  particulars,  two  points 
""'  must  be  specially  attended  to.     The  first  is,  that  they 

must  comply  with  the  rules  before  mentioned  as 
founded  on  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  by  stating,  dis- 
tinctly or  by  necessary  implication,  that  which  is  the 
subject  matter  of  the  contract  (y).  The  second  is,  that 
they  must  not  be  so  worded  as  to  mislead  a  purchaser 
by  any  statement  which  describes  the  property  in- 
accurately with  regard  to  its  advantages  or  value. 
Thus,  in  a  well-known  case  {w),  the  particulars  of  an 
estate  described  it  as  being  ''about  one  mile  from 
Horsham ; "  it  being,  in  fact,  between  three  and  four 
miles  from  that  place.  Lord  EUenborough  left  it  to 
the  jury  to  say  whether  this  misdescription  was  wil- 
fully introduced  in  order  to  make  the  estate  appear 
more  valuable ;  and  the  jury  finding  in  the  affirmative, 
the  contract  was  set  aside  (x).  The  same  principle  was 
acted  upon  in  another  case  (y).  There,  a  large  farm, 
on  an  estate  to  be  sold,  was  described  as  ''  late  in  the 
occupation  of  A.  at  the  rent  of  £2go"    In  fact,  A.  had 

(tt)  The  student  is  reoommended,  in  reading  this  and  similar  chapters, 
to  have  by  him  a  simple  precedent  of  the  instrument  under  discussion. 
(v)  See  Hoohe  ▼.  MeQtuen,  2  Grant,  450. 
(tr)  Norfolk  y.  Worthy,  i  Camp.  337. 
(x)  And  see  Stanion  ▼.  TaUertall,  i  Sm.  k  Gift  529. 
(y)  Dimmoek  ▼.  HeUUU,  L.  R.  2  Oh.  21. 
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occupied  the  farm  for  a  year  at  the  rent  of  ;^290,  but 
for  the  previous  quarter  of  a  7  ear  he  had  only  paid  a 
rent  of  ;^i ;  and  thus  had  paid  only  ;^29i  for  a  ten- 
ancy of  a  year  and  a  quarter.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  had  quitted  the  farm,  and  another  person  who  had, 
subsequently,  agreed  to  give  ;^22  5  a  year  for  it,  had 
paid  ;^20  to  be  off  his  bargain.  The  statement  in  the 
particulars  was  consequently  held  to  be  one  calculated 
to  mislead  the  purchaser  of  the  estate,  who  was  there- 
fore held  to  be  entitled  to  rescind  his  contract  A 
similar  decision  was  arrived  at  in  a  case  where  the 
particulars  of  sale  of  leasehold  property  omitted  to 
state  that  it  was  subject  to  a  ground-rent,  there  being 
in  fact  a  substantial  ground  rent,  and  the  circumstances 
being  such  that  the  purchaser  had  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  ground  rent  was  only  nominal  (z). 
And  a  mis-statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  property, 
such  as  describing  leaseholds,  for  however  long  a  term, 
as  freeholds,  has  had  the  same  result  (a).  Maps  or 
plans  of  the  property,  forming  as  they  do  a  part  of  the 
particulars,  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  (i). 

Before  dealing  with  conditions  of  sale,  we  may 
mention  that  where  property  is  sold  by  private  con- 
tract it  is  advisable  for  the  purchaser  to  stipulate  that 
he  is  to  have,  from  the  date  of  the  agreement,  the 
benefit  of  any  policy  by  which  the  property  is  insured 
against  fire ;  otherwise,  if  it  is  burnt  down  before  the 
purchase  is  completed,  he  will  still  have  to  pay  for 
it,  but  will  not  be  entitled  to  the  insurance  money, 
and  the  vendor  will  thus  get  both  it  and  the  purchase- 
money,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  insurance  company 
to  make  him  repay  the  former  (c). 


(i)  Janet  r.  Rimmer,  14  Gh.  D- 5^8. 

<a)  Fardyee  v.  Ford^  4  Bro.  C.  C.  494 ;  Drtwe  ▼.  Corpt  9  Yet.  368. 

(6)  />yiaa  ▼.  Elake,  4  Bing.  N.  C.  463 ;  Denny  v.  Hancock,  L.  R. 
6Ch.  I. 

{e\  See  Bayner  v.  PretUm,  18  Ch.  D.  I  ;  Cattellain  v.  PreHon,  8  Q. 
B.D.  613;  W.  N.  (1883)  52. 

♦  X 
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Conditions  of  Next,  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  conditions  of  sale. 
This  is  always  a  matter  which  requires  care,  for,  as 
has  been  said,  it  is  ''  an  undertaking  to  defend  the 
title  to  the  property  against  the  whole  world  (cQ." 
Qeneralroiei  And  since  these  conditions  are  inserted  in  order  to 
lotion.  ^"  restrict  the  ordinary  rights  of  a  purchaser,  who  has 
not  had  any  voice  in  their  preparation,  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  be  clear  and  intelligible  in  stating  to 
a  man  of  ordinary  understanding  what  he  is  not  to 
require ;  and  that  they  should  not  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  mislead  or  deceive  him  (e).  Care  should  also 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  too  stringent  Where  the 
vendor  is  selling  his  own  property  he  need,  of  course, 
only  be  guided  by  the  consideration  of  the  probability 
of  depreciating  the  value  of  the  property,  added  to 
the  certainty  of  preventing  a  purchase  of  it  by  trus- 
tees ;  but  where  the  vendor  is  himself  a  trustee,  he 
must  remember  that  the  sale  may  be  set  aside  by  a 
ce^ui  que  trust  if  the  conditions  are  unnecessarily 
depreciatory  (/),  and  that  he  may  become  personally 
liable  for  any  consequent  loss. 

We  will  now,  as  previously  arranged,  consider 
seriatim  those  ordinary  conditions  of  sale  to  which  we 
have  referred  But  first  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention 
that  the  "  abstract "  consists  of  connected  summaries 
of  the  deeds  which  show  the  vendor's  title  to  the  pro- 
perty to  be  sold.  This  is  delivered  to  the  purchaser, 
who  founds  on  it  such  "  requisitions "  (by  way  of 
further  inquiry  or  objection)  on  the  vendor's  title  as 
he  thinks  proper ;  and  also  verifies  it,  by  comparing  it 
with  the  original  deeds  from  which  it  is  taken* 

lit  Oondiiioii.       The  ist  condition  usually  relates  to  the  manner  of 

Conduct  of  the  conducting  the  sale.     It  fixes  a  sum  as  the  minimum 

advance  which  may  be  made  at  each  bidding,  this 


(d)  I  Dav.  Con.  505. 

(e)  I  Dar.  Con.  508. 

(/)  See  Domee  y.  GMingkam,  L.  R  8  Ch.  902. 
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being  regulated  generally  by  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty. It  also  provides  that  the  highest  bidder  shall 
be  the  purchaser ;  that  if  any  dispute  arises  respecting 
a  bidding  to  any  lot,  the  same  shall  be  put  up  again 
and  resold  ;  and  that  no  bidding  shall  be  retracted. 
It  is  not  dear  that  this  last  stipulation  can  be  en- 
forced (ff) ;  but  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  absence  of  it, 
any  bidding  may  be  audibly  retracted  before  the  fall 
of  the  auctioneer's  hammer  (h). 

If  it  is  intended  that  the  sale  should  be  subject  to  a  Sale  subjeot  to 
reserve  price,  this  fact  should  be  stated  in  the  con-  JhwUdiwi""* 
ditions.     For  it  is  now  enacted,  by  the  Sales  of  Land  «***«^ 
by  Auction  Act  (i),  passed  to  put  an  end  to  the  pre-  by  Auotion 
viously  conflicting  rules  of  law  and  equity  on  this^®** 
point  (y),  that  the  particulars  or  conditions  of  sale  by 
auction  of  any  land  shall  state  whether  such  land  will 
be  sold  without  reserve,  or  subject  to  a  reserved  price, 
or  whether  the  right  to  bid  is  reserved ;  and  that,  if  it 
is  stated  that  the  sale  is  to  be  without  reserve,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  seller  to  employ  any  person  to 
bid  at  such  sale,  or  for  the  auctioneer  knowingly  to 
take  any  bidding  from  such  person.    But  {k)  that  when 
it  is  declared  that  the  sale  is  subject  to  a  right  for  the 
seller  to  bid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  seller,  or  any  one 
person  on  his  behalf,  to  bid  at  such  auction,  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  think  proper.     It  will  be  noticed 
that  a  right  to  bid  is  only  given  when  the  sale  is  de- 
clared to  be  subject  to  such  a  right.     Hence,  it  has  been 
held  (0  that  where  the  conditions  merely  state  that  the 
sale  is  subject  to  a  reserved  bidding,  it  is  illegal  to 
employ  an  agent  to  bid  on  behalf  of  the  vendor,  even 
in  order  to  bring  the  biddings  up  to  the  reserve  price. 


(g)  I  Dav.  Con.  519  ;  Sug.  V.  k  P.  14. 

(A)  Pt^fne  V.  Cave,  3  T.  R.  148. 

(t)  30  k  31  Vict  o.  48,  8.  5. 

{J )  S.  4,  Mid  see  Mortimer  v.  Bell,  L.  R.  I  Ch.  10. 

(J;)  S.  6. 

(0  OiiUaU  V.  GiUiaU,  L.  R.  9  £q.  60. 
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ciauM  where  The  Corresponding  clause  in  an  agreement  for  sale 
privaie  con-  by  private  contract  has,  of  course,  no  reference  to  the 
tract.  manner  of  conducting  the  sale,  but  it  serves  to  set  out 

the  names  of  the  vendor  and  purchaser  respectively, 
the  consideration,  and  the  particulars  of  the  property 
to  be  sold ;  all  of  which  come  under  separate  headings 
when  the  sale  is  to  be  by  public  auction. 

2Dd  Condition.  The  2nd  condition  provides  for  the  payment,  by 
Depoiit.  each  purchaser,  of  a  deposit ;  which  is  usually  fixed  at 

from  ;i^  I  o  to  ;^20  per  cent,  of  the  purchase-money.  This 
condition  is  often  dispensed  with  in  sales  by  pri- 
vate contract,  where  the  purchaser  is  already  known 
to  the  vendor.  The  pajrment  of  a  deposit  is  a  part  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase-money  (m),  and  will,  of  course, 
be  allowed  for  on  completing  the  purchase,  but  the 
object  of  the  condition  is  chiefly  (as  we  shall  see  here- 
after) to  provide  for  the  imposition  of  a  penalty  on 
the  purchaser  if  he  fail  to  complete  the  purchase,  and 
to  give  the  vendor  a  security  in  respect  of  any  damage 
which  he  may  sustain  by  such  failura  It  is  also  stipu- 
lated by  this  condition  that  the  purchaser  shall  sign 
a  memorandum  annexed  to  the  conditions,  acknow- 
ledging that  he  has  purchased  the  property  at  the 
price  named,  and  subject  to  the  conditions.  A  written 
memorandum  is  necessary  because  sales  by  auction  are 
within  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (n),  but  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  auctioneer  is  the  agent  of  the  pur- 
chaser, and  he  can  therefore  bind  the  latter  by,  himself, 
signing  the  memorandum  of  sale,  should  the  purchaser 
improperly  refuse  to  do  so. 

3rd  Condition.      The  3rd  condition  provides  for  the  fixtures,  tim- 

StSiS  Md'    ^®^'  ^^^  other  trees,  and  underwood,  being  taken  by 

timber.  the  purchaser  at  a   valuation,  to  be  made  by  two 

valuers,  or  their  umpire,  appointed  in  the  usufd  way. 


(m)  I  Dav.  Con.  52a 

(n)  BudtmoiUr  v.  ffamp,  7  Vee.  34a 
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And  in  order  to  prevent  anj  question  arising  from  its 
being  impracticable  to  carry  out  this  stipulation  (0),  it 
is  generally  added  that,  if  the  valuation  is  not  so 
made,  the  fixtures,  &c.,  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  pur- 
chaser at  their  fair  value.  The  Court  will,  if  neces- 
sary, compel  a  person  who  has  agreed  to  sell  property 
at  a  valuation,  to  give  reasonable  facilities  for  the 
valuation  being  made  (p). 

The  4th  condition  has  for  its  object  the  restric- 4^  Condition, 
tion  of  the  purchaser's  ordinary  rights  in  respect  of  ^*!jj^  ^ 
the  vendor's  title  to  the  property.     Until  the  passing 
of  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874  (q),  a  pur- 
chase of  freehold  or  copyhold  land  had,  in  the  absence 
of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary,  a  right  to  require  a 
title  commencing  at  least  sixty  years  before  the  date 
of  his  conveyance.     But  the  Act  (r)  enacted  that  in  Vendor  and 
the  completion  of  any  contract  of  sale  of  land  made  iS^  *^^  **' 
after  the  3  ist  of  December   1874,  and  subject  to  any 
stipulation  to  the  contrary  in  the  contract,  forty  years 
should  be  substituted  as  the  period  of  commencement 
of  title  which  a  purchaser  might  require,  in  place  of 
sixty  years,  the  previous  period  of  such  commencement ; 
with  a  proviso  that  earlier  title  than  forty  years  might 
be  required  in  cases  similar  to  those  in  which  earlier     . 
title  than  sixty  years  could  then  be  required. 

There  are  very  few  freehold  or  copyhold  estates  to 
which  a  clear  sixty  years'  title  can  be  shown.  It  had 
become,  therefore,  almost  a  matter  of  course  to  insert  a 
stipulation  that  the  title  should  commence  with  a  speci- 
fied deed  or  document  less  than  sixty  years  old.  And 
even  under  the  present  Act  a  similar  condition  will 
often  be  necessary,  with  a  view  to  guarding  the  vendor 


(o)  See  M  to  this  Potta  v.  Thamu  Ncwen,  dkc  Co.,  15  Jar.  1004; 
Morgan  v.  Milman,  3  De  G.  M.  &,  6.  24. 
(p)  Smith  V.  Pttera,  L.  R.  20  £q.  51 X. 
iq)  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  78. 
(r)  S.  1. 
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Selection  of  a  against  having  to  show  a  forty  years'  title.    To  select 
root  of  title.     ^^^  ^g^  instrument  to  form  a  "  root  of  title,"  as  it  is 

called,  is  often  somewhat  difficult.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  lay  down  any  definite  rule  on  this  point,  we 
may  mention  that  the  further  back  the  title  goes  the 
more  attractive  it  is  likely  to  prove  to  an  intending 
purchaser  (although  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  might 
be  supposed),  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
essential  to  have  a  clear  root  of  title,  standing  of  itself 
independently  of  any  other  instrument,  and  with  which 
the  subsequent  dealings  with  the  property  are  con- 
nected by  a  well-defined  and  natural  growth.  In 
endeavouring  to  combine  these  advantages  of  a  long 
and  of  a  clear  title,  it  may  be  remembered  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  a  conveyance  to  a  purchaser  for 
value  is  the  best  root  of  title:  or,  failing  that^  a 
marriage  settlement  made  by  a  person  acting  as  the 
SaieofLetse-  owner  of  a  fee-simple.  On  a  sale  of  leaseholds  the 
Vendor  and  Vendor  was,  until  lately,  unless  he  had  protected 
Purchaser  Act,  himself  against  it,  bound  to  show  that  the  original 
lessor  had  a  right  to  demise  the  property  in  question. 
He  had  also,  if  the  lease  was  less  than  sixty  years  old, 
to  show  the  lessor's  title  for  such  a  period  as  was 
necessary,  when  added  to  the  time  for  which  the  pro- 
perty had  been  held  under  the  lease,  to  make  up  a 
sixty  years'  title.  And  since  a  vendor  of  leasehold 
property  can  seldom  produce  the  lessor's  title,  a 
stipulation  was  inserted  in  every  properly  drawn 
contract  of  sale  in  order  to  protect  him  against  liability 
in  this  respect  The  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1 874, 
rendered  such  a  clause  unnecessary  so  far  as  regarded 
the  title  of  a  freeholder  who  had  granted  a  lease,  by 
enacting  (s),  that  under  a  contract  to  grant  or  assign  a 
term  of  years,  whether  derived  or  to  be  derived  out  of 
a  freehold  or  leasehold  estate,  the  intended  lessee  or 
assign  should  not  be  entitled  to  call  for  the  title  to 
the  freehold.     But  the  Act  did  not  preclude  a  pur- 

W  37  &  38  Vict  0.  78, 8.  2. 
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chaser  from  requiring  proof  of  the  lessor's  title  when 
the  latter  was  himself  a  lessee  of  the  property,  neither 
did  it  prevent  the  purchaser  from  making  inquiries, 
on  his  own  account,  into  the  title  of  the  freeholder  on 
the  sale  of  an  original  lease :  hence  special  conditions 
were  still  necessary  in  regard  to  these  points. 

Now,  however,  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881  (t),  has  Conveyancing 
relieved  vendors  from  all  these  difficulties.  For  as  to  ^^^  *^*'' 
any  sale  made  after  the  31st  December  1881,  and  so 
far  as  a  contrary  intention  is  not  expressed  in  the  con- 
tract of  sale  (u),  it  enacts  that  under  a  contract  to  sell 
and  assign  a  term  of  years  derived  out  of  a  leasehold 
interest  in  land,  the  intended  assign  shall  not  have 
the  right  to  call  for  the  title  to  the  leasehold  reversion 
(17) ;  that  where  land  sold  is  held  by  lease  (not  includ- 
ing under-lease)  the  purchaser  shall  assume,  unless  the 
contrary  appears,  that  the  lease  was  duly  granted  (w) ; 
and  that  where  land  sold  is  held  by  under-lease  the 
purchaser  shall  assume,  unless  the  contrary  appears, 
that  the  under-lease  and  every  superior  lease  were 
duly  granted  (x).  The  Act  has  also  rendered  un- 
necessary a  condition  which  it  was  previously  requisite 
to  insert  by  enacting  (y),  that  on  production  of  the 
receipt  for  the  last  payment  due  before  the  date  of 
the  actual  completion  of  the  purchase  for  rent  under 
the  lease  or  imder-lease  which  is  being  bought,  the 
purchaser  shall  assume,  unless  the  contrary  appears, 
that  all  the  covenants  and  provisions  of  the  lease  have 
been  duly  performed  and  observed  up  to  the  date  of 
actual  completion  of  the  purchase;  and  also,  in  the 
case  of  an  under-lease,  that  all  rent  due  under  every 
superior  lease,  and  all  the  covenants  and  provisions  of 
every  superior  lease,  have  been  paid  and  duly  performed 

{t)  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  41. 
(u)  S.  3,  sub  88.  10^  9. 
(v)  S.  3,  sub  8.  I. 
(w)  S.  3,  8Ub  8.  4. 
(x)  S.  3,  sub  8.  5. 
^)  Ibid. 
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and  observed  up  to  that  date.  As  to  these  covenants 
and  provisions,  the  law  holds  that  a  purchaser  of  lease- 
holds, in  the  absence  of  any  misrepresentation,  has 
notice  of  the  contents  of  the  lease,  since  he  ought  to 
ascertain  what  they  are ;  and  in  order  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  so  doing,  it  is  usual  to  state  in  the 
conditions  of  sale  that  a  copy  of  the  lease  will  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  intending  purchasers  either 
at  the  sale  or  at  some  named  place  previously.  A 
Tenandei  statement  that  the  property  is  subject  to  tenancies  or 
iM»es  °  ^^'  under-leases  will  not  affect  a  purchaser,  with  notice 
of  the  terms  on  which  the  under-tenants  hold  (z); 
consequently  either  these  should  be  fully  stated  or 
(which  is  the  better  plan)  it  should  be  said  that  they 
can  be  inspected  at  the  office  of  the  vendor's  solicitor 
before  the  sale,  and  that  every  purchaser  is  to  be 
deemed  to  have  full  notice  of  their  contents.  In  a 
case  (a)  decided  before  the  passing  of  the  Vendor  and 
Purchaser  Act^  1874,  it  was  held  that,  in  the  absence 
of  agreement,  the  vendor  of  leasehold  property  must 
produce  the  lease  under  which  he  claims,  however  old 
it  may  be.  TMs  decision  is  not  affected  by  the  Act  (b), 
and  consequently  an  express  condition  must  be  inserted 
if  the  lease  will  not  be  produced.  Should  any  special 
stipulations  as  to  the  title  be  necessary,  they  may  be 
conveniently  inserted  after  the  condition  which  we 
have  been  discussing. 

5th  Condition.      The  5  th  condition  provides  against  inquiries  about 
Dower.  dowcr,   which  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to 

answer,  and  which  since  the  Dower  Act  (c)  can  seldom 
be  of  any  value,  by  providing  that  it  shall  be  assumed 
that  every  former  owner  of  any  part  of  the  property, 
whose  widow,  if  any,  would  have  been  entitled  to 
dower,  and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  abstract,  did  not 


(2)  CabaUtro  v.  HeiUy,  L.  R  9  Ch.  447. 
(a)  Frend  v.  Buokley,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  213. 
(6)  See  S.  i. 
(e)  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  0.  105. 
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leave  a  widow.     If  any  of  the  property  is  copyhold 
the  condition  should  extend  to  freebench. 

Next  in  order  came,  until  recently,  two  conditions  6th  Condition. 
which  were  framed  with  the  object  of  diminishing  the  ^«it*^** 
yendor^s  expenses  in  proving  his  title.  One  provided 
that  every  deed,  or  document,  or  entry  on  Court  roll, 
more  than  a  specified  number  of  years  old,  generally 
twenty,  should  be  considered  conclusive  evidence  of 
everything  recited,  noticed,  assumed,  or  implied  there- 
in. The  other  threw  upon  the  purchaser  all  expenses 
attendant  upon  the  production  of  any  muniment  of 
title  not  in  the  vendor's  possession,  and  of  produc- 
ing and  obtaining  evidence,  such  as  registers,  wills, 
and  so  on,  required  by  the  purchaser  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  title.  As  to  recitals,  the  Vendor  and 
Purchaser  Act,  1 874,  has  enacted  (d)  that  in  the  com- 
pletion of  any  contract  of  sale  of  land  made  after  the 
31st  December  1874,  and  subject  to  any  stipulation 
to  the  contrary  in  the  contract,  recitals,  statements 
and  descriptions  of  facts,  matters,  and  parties,  con- 
tained in  deeds,  instruments.  Acts  of  Parliament,  or 
statutory  declarations  twenty  years  old  at  the  date  of 
the  contract  shall,  unless  and  except  so  far  as  they 
shall  be  proved  to  be  inaccurate,  be  taken  to  be  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  truth  of  such  facts,  matters,  and 
descriptions.  A  condition  as  to  these  matters  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  except  in  cases  where  it  is  desired 
to  render  unimpeachable  recitals,  &c,  less  than  twenty 
years  old,  or  to  preclude  any  requisitions  in  respect 
of  matters  which  are  assumed,  or  implied,  by  any  of 
the  recitals,  although  not  expressly  stated  by  them. 

The  Conveyancing  Act,  188 1,  also  contains  a  clause  Ttii  Condition. 
(e)  which  provides  that  all  the  expenses  which  were  ^*^JJ®*  ®* 
formerly  the  subject  of  the  other  condition  shall  be  itomping,  ke. 


W  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  78.  B.  2. 

(e)  44  ft  45  Vict  a  41,  b.  8,  sub-s.  6. 
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borne  by  the  purchaser:  the  condition  itself  should 
not,  therefore,  be  inserted  now.  But  it  is  as  well  to 
have  a  condition  that  the  purchaser  shall  bear  the 
expenses  of  stamping  any  deeds  or  documents  which 
may  be  unstamped  or  insufficiently  stamped,  and  (if 
the  property  is  in  a  register  county)  that  no  objection 
or  requisition  shall  be  made  on  the  ground  of  the  non- 
registration of  any  deed  or  document. 

8th  Condition.  The  8th  condition  is  necessary  when,  from  the 
Propli^.^'  removal  of  landmarks  such  as  hedges  or  walls,  it  is 
impossible  accurately  to  identify  the  component  parts, 
or  "parcels,"  of  the  property  sold  with  those  men- 
tioned in  older  deeds.  It  provides  that  the  purchaser 
shall  be  satisfied,  on  this  point,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  description  of  the  property  in  the  particulars  with 
that  in  the  title-deeds,  fortified,  if  necessary,  by  declara- 
tions of  the  vendor  or  of  other  persons,  evidencing  long 
and  undisputed  possession  of  the  property  under  those 
title-deeds. 

9th  Condition.  The  pth  condition  provides  against  the  sale  being 
CompensatioD.  annulled  on  account  of  there  being  any  error,  mis- 
take, or  omission,  in  the  particulars  of  the  property 
sold.  It  is  either  to  the  effect  that  in  such  case 
compensation  shall  be  given  or  taken,  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  else  stipulates  against  any  compensation 
being  received,  whether  by  the  vendor  or  by  the  pur- 
chaser. The  doctrine  of  the  common  law  was  that  mis- 
description of  the  property  debarred  the  vendor  from 
obtaining  any  damages  against  a  purchaser  who  refused 
to  complete  the  contract  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  purchaser,  if  he  wished  to  fulfil  the  contract^  could 
not,  at  law,  get  any  compensation  in  respect  of  that 
part  of  the  property  agreed  to  be  sold  which  he  could 
not  obtain.  The  courts  of  equity,  however,  held  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  contract  ought  not,  in 
general,  to  be  altogether  set  aside,  but  enforced  so  far 
as  practicable ;  compensation  being  given,  or  taken, 
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for  that  part  of  it  which  could  not  be  performed.  This 
doctrine  was  carried  to  a  great  length  in  some  of  the 
older  cases ;  but  it  is  now  settled  that  a  purchaser 
will  not  be  compelled  specifically  to  perform  his  agree- 
ment>  with  an  abatement  in  the  price,  unless  he  gets 
substantially  what  he  bargained  for.  A  purchaser, 
for  instance,  has  been  held  (/)  not  to  be  bound  to 
cany  out  a  contract  to  buy  a  wharf  and  jetty,  when  it 
turned  out  that  the  jetty  was  removable  at  the  pleasure 
of  a  third  person ;  nor  (g)  one  for  the  purchase  of  land 
described  as  containing  349  acres  or  thereabouts,  the 
real  number  being  about  100  acres  less,  and  that  not- 
withstanding a  condition  that  the  property  should  be 
taken  at  the  quantity  stated,  whether  more  or  less  (h). 

But  where  the  purchaser  can  get  that  which  it  was 
his  real  object  to  obtain,  he  must  cany  out  his 
contract,  taking  compensation  for  the  deficiency  in 
value,  or  even  without  compensation  where  the  de- 
ficiency is  very  trifling,  and  the  condition  provides 
against  there  being  any  compensation  at  all  (i).  The 
amount  will  be  fixed  according  to  the  actual  loss  sus- 
tained by  him,  not  rateably  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  property  sold  (J).  A  purchaser  therefore  has 
been  compelled  to  perform  his  contract,  with  an  abate- 
ment in  the  price,  where  a  good  title  could  be  shown 
to  the  whole  of  a  large  estate  except  six  acres  (k) ; 
and  where  a  lot  sold  contained  ten  acres  less  than 
stated  (/).  And  the  same  principle  has  been  applied 
in  a  case  where  the  property  was  not  in  as  good  a 
state  of  cultivation  as  represented  (m).    Conversely,  a 

if)  Peen  ▼.  Lambert,  7  Beav.  546. 

Q)  Portman  y.  Mill,  2  Rom.  570. 

(A)  And  aee  Perkiru  ▼.  Bde,  16  Bear.  193  ;  and  as  to  the  purchase  of 
more  than  one  lot,  Cattamajor  v.  Strode,  2  My.  &  K.  706,  725. 

(»)  Dyer  y.  Hargrave,  10  Yes.  505,  507 ;  and  see  Drewe  ▼.  Han»<m,  6 
Ves.  675,  678 ;  HaUey  v.  Oramt,  13  Ves.  73,  78. 

(S)  HiU  y,  BwckUy,  17  Ves.  394- 

(i)  McQueen  y.  Farqakar,  1 1  Ves.  467. 

(Q  Ledie  v.  Thomp9on,  9  Ha.  268. 

(si)  Dyer  ▼.  Hargravey  10  Yes.  505  ;  Caihoda  Permanent  Building 
SodHy  V.  Young,  18  Grant,  566. 
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vendor  has  been  compelled  to  carry  out  a  contract, 
making  compensation,  where  he  contracted  to  sell  a 
fee-simple  in  possession,  and  it  turned  out  to  be  a  fee- 
simple  in  remainder  (n) ;  where  the  estate  was  said 
to  contain  217  acres,  and  wanted  26  acres  out  of 
that  number  (o);  and  where  it  contained  573  square 
yards  instead  of  753  as  stated  (p).  In  this  last  case 
there  was  a  special  condition  against  the  vendors' 
being  bound  to  give  compensation ;  but  they  appear 
to  have  preferred  having  the  purchase  completed, 
even  with  an  abatement  in  the  price,  rather  than  have 
it  rescinded.  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  if  the 
deficiency  is  great,  and  there  is  a  condition  entitling 
the  vendor  to  rescind  the  contract  if  any  objection  or 
requisition  is  persisted  in,  the  purchaser  cannot  enforce 
specific  performance  of  the  contract,  unless  he  waives 
his  claim  to  compensation  (;). 

It  will  be  gathered  from  some  of  these  cases  that 
the  insertion  of  the  condition  under  consideration, 
whichever  way  it  may  be  framed,  is  not  allowed  to 
override  the  rule  of  equity  that  a  purchaser  is  only 
bound  to  carry  out  his  contract,  with  an  abatement 
in  the  price,  if  he  can  get  substantially  that  which  he 
bargained  for.  Still  less  will  the  condition  be  per- 
mitted to  cover  wilful  omissions  or  mis-statements. 
Thus,  it  has  been  held  that  notwithstanding  conditions 
that  no  misdescription  should  annul  the  sale,  but 
that,  in  such  case,  there  should  be  an  abatement  in  the 
price,  a  purchaser  could  not  be  compelled  to  complete 
the  purchase  where  (r)  property  was  sold  as  "  free- 
hold," without  mentioning  that  it  was  subject  to 
restrictive  covenants ;  where  (s)  it  turned  out  tiiat  the 

(n)  NeUhorpe  ▼.  Uolgate,  I  ColL  203 ;  and  see  Hoy  ▼.  SmHhia^  22 
BfMkV.  510;  Horrockt  v.  Righy^  9  Ch.  D.  I  bo. 

(o)  HiU  ▼.  BucMey,  17  Yes.  394. 

(p)   WhUUmort  ▼.  WhiUenwre,  L.  R  8  Eq.  603. 

\q)  Cordingley  ▼.  Cketitbarough^  31  L.  J.  (Ch.)  617;  Durham  r. 
Legard,  ii  Jur.  (N.  S.)  706 ;  i/aiMon  v.  PUtcher,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  91. 

(r)  PhiUip9  V.  Caideleugh,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  159. 

(•)   Ujtp^rtoH  V.  Nickolion,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  436. 
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mines  and  minerals  under  the  property  were  reserved 
to  a  third  person ;  and,  in  a  case  (t)  of  the  sale  of  lease* 
hold  property,  where  the  conditions  stated  that  no 
"  offensive  trade "  could  he  carried  on  upon  the  pre- 
mises, which  were  situate  in  Covent  Garden,  but  con- 
cealed the  fact  that  the  business  of  a  fruiterer  was 
amongst  the  prohibited  trades  (u).  It  has  also  been 
held  (v)  that  a  clause  providing  agaiuQt  any  com- 
pensation being  claimed  by  either  party  only  covers 
small  errors,  and  that  a  purchaser  may,  notwithstand- 
ing, claim  compensation  for  a  serious  deficiency. 
But  where  there  is  such  a  condition,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  at  the  present  day,  a  purchaser  could  compel 
specific  performance  of  the  contract  unless  he  were 
prepared  to  accept  it  literally;  although,  of  course, 
it  would  not  be  enforced  against  him  unless  the  mis- 
descripton  were  of  a  trifling  nature.  Since  it  is  the 
vendor's  duty  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  particulars 
of  the  property  which  he  offers  for  sale,  a  condition 
against  compensation  would  probably  be  construed 
strictly  against  him,  if  the  property  should  turn  out  to 
be  larger  or  more  valuable  than  stated  (w). 

The  decisions  are  not  uniform  upon  the  question 
whether,  in  the  absence  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
vendor,  a  purchaser  is  entitled  to  have  a  part  of  his 
purchase-money  returned  to  him  if,  after  having  com- 
pleted his  purchase,  he  discovers  an  important  mis- 
description of  the  property,  and  there  was  a  condition 
of  sale  providing  for  compensation  in  case  of  any 
misdescription  (x). 


(<)  Flight  ▼.  Bocth,  I  Bins.  N.  C.  37a 

(«)  Aiui  see  Price  ▼.  NoiA,  2  Yo.  A  C.  (Ex.)  620 ;  Robimon  r.  Mui- 
grove,  2  Moa  ft  B.  92. 

(v)  WhiUemore  v.  WhiiteiMrt,  L.  R.  8  £q.  603. 

(w)  Martin  v.  Cotter,  3  Jo.  ft  L.  496,  512 ;  and  eee  a  case  of  WMer 
T.  BarmeU,  Dart  Y.  ft  P.  647. 

(x)  Boi  ▼.  ffeUham,  L.  R.  2  Ex.  72  ;  In  re  Turner  ▼.  SkeUoUy  13  Ch. 
D.  130;  AUen  v.  Riekardion,  13  C3i.  D.  524;  BreU  v.  Cloweer,  5  C. 
P.  D.  376t 
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loth  Con-  The  loth  condition  provides  for  the  payment  of  the 

PM'mentofthe  ^^^^^^der  of  the  purchase -money  on  a  specified  day 
purcbMe-  (which  should  be  such  as  will  allow  of  a  fair  interval 
money.  ^^^  investigating  the  title  and  preparing  the  convey- 

ance) (y),  and  execution  by  the  vendor,  on  payment 
of  the  purchase-money,  of  a  proper  assurance  of  the 
property.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  purchaser,  in  any 
case,  and  at  his  own  expense,  to  prepare  the  convey- 
ance, and  tender  it  to  the  vendor  for  execution.  The 
condition,  however,  goes  beyond  that^  for  besides 
stipulating  that  the  conveyance  shall  be  left,  at  a 
fixed  time  beforehand  (usually  ten  days  or  so),  for 
perusal  by  the  vendor's  solicitors,  it  proceeds  to 
throw  upon  the  purchaser  many  expenses  which 
would  not,  otherwise,  fall  upon  him.  Such  are  those 
attending  the  getting  in  of  any  outstanding  estate 
or  interest,  or  procuring  the  execution  of  the  convey- 
ance by  any  parties  other  than  the  vendor.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  vendor  is  not  relieved  by  this 
condition  from  his  ordinary  duty  of  getting  in  such 
estates  or  procuring  «uch  execution;  for  it  only 
provides  for  the  expenses  attendant  on  his  so 
doing.  This  condition  also,  when  necessary,  restricts 
the  purchaser's  rights  to  covenants  for  title,  but  since 
we  propose  to  go  into  this  question  when  treating  of 
purchase  deeds,  we  will  not,  at  present,  do  more  than 
refer  to  it 

iith  Condi-  The  I  ith  condition  provides  that  the  rents  and  pos- 

Renti  and  out-  8®3sion  shall  be  received  and  retained,  and  the  out- 
goingt.  goings  paid,  by  the  vendor  up  to  the  day  fixed  for 

completing  the  purchase,  after  which  date  both  the 
benefit  and  the  liabilities  of  the  property  are  to  de- 
volve upon  the  purchaser;  the  rents  and  outgoings 
being,  if  necessary,  apportioned  between  the  parties. 
If  leasehold  property  is  sold  in  lots,  considerable 
difBculty  is  often  felt  as  to  the  apportionment  of  the 

{jf)  I  Dar.  Con.  612,  note  (i<). 
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liability  to  pay  the  rent,  and  observe  the  covenants, 
of  the  original  lease ;  since  the  lessor  is  entitled  to 
distrain  upon  any  part  of  the  property  for  the  whole 
rent  due  from  it.  The  best  plan  seems  to  be  (z)  to 
insert  a  condition  providing  for  the  assignment  of 
the  lease  to  the  purchaser  of  the  largest  lot ;  the  other 
purchasers  taking  under-leases  from  him  of  the  term, 
wanting  one  day ;  and,  each  of  them,  covenanting  to 
indemnify  the  holder  of  the  original  lease  against  the 
acts  of  all  the  other  sub-lessees. 

The  effect  of  the  i  ith  condition,  coupled  with  the 
previous  one,  is  to  raise  implied  covenants,  by  the 
vendor  and  purchaser  respectively,  that,  on  a  specified 
day,  the  purchase  shall  be  completed,  by  execution  of 
the  conveyance  on  the  one  side,  and  payment  of  the 
purchase-money  on  the  other  (a).  But  since  the 
covenants  are  mutual,  it  follows  that  a  purchaser 
cannot  claim  possession  of  the  property  unless  he  is 
ready  to  pay  the  purchase-money,  nor  can  the  vendor 
claim  payment  unless  he  has  shown  a  good  title  to  the 
property.  At  law,  the  party  not  ready,  on  the  speci- 
fied day,  to  perform  his  part  of  the  contract  lost  all 
his  rights  under  the  contract.  But,  if  he  were  subse- 
quently ready  to  carry  it  out,  equity  would  enforce 
specific  performance  of  it,  at  his  suit  (b)  ;  unless  there 
had  been  an  express  condition  as  to  time  (c) ;  or  unless 
the  nature  of  the  property  (d),  or  the  known  object  of 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  for  entering  into  the 
contract  (e),  made  time  "of  the  essence  of  the  con- 
tract." And  even  in  those  cases  specific  performance 
would  be  enforced  if  the  Court  could  gather  from  the 


(2)  I  Dav.  Con.  545 ;  Dart  V.  k  P.  I32> 
(a)  Neath  New  Gob  Co.  ▼.  Owyn,  W.  N.  (1873),  200. 
(6)  SeUm  ▼.  Slade,  7  Yes.  265,  and,  with  notes,  2  L.  C.  513  ;  Boehm 
▼.  Wood,  I  Jac.  k  W.  419 ;  BoberU  v.  Berry,  3  De  G.  M.  &  G.  284. 
ie)  Budmm  ▼.  Temple,  30  L.  J.  (Ch.)  251. 

(d)  Hudwn  y.  Temple,  30  L.  J.  (Cb.)  251;  Coilake  v.  TiU,  i  Russ. 

376. 

(e)  TUUy  v.  Tkomai,  L.  R  3  Ch.  61. 
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wording  of  the  contiact  that  the  parties  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  the  purchase  being  completed  on  a 
day  later  than  that  named  for  the  purpose  {f).  Under 
the  Judicature  Act,  1873  {g\  the  rules  of  the  oourts 
of  equity  as  to  time  being  of  the  essence  of  the  con- 
tract obtain  in  all  the  courts. 

The  condition  goes  on  to  provide  that  if  ^'  from  any 
cause  whatever  "  any  purchase  shall  not  be  completed 
on  the  specified  day,  the  purchaser  shall  pay  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest  on  all  money  due  from  him,  until 
completion ;  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  com- 
pensation for  the  vendor's  delay,  or  otherwise  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  condition,  a  purchaser  is  liable 
to  pay  interest  on  his  purchase-money  from  the  time 
only  when  he  has  taken,  or  might  safely  have  taken, 
possession  of  the  property  Qi).  And  if  there  is  a 
delay  in  completion,  arising  from  the  vendor's  fault, 
and  the  purchaser  has  not  taken  possession  of  the 
estate,  he  may  elect  whether  he  will  pay  interest  on 
]iis  purchase-money  from  the  day  fixed,  charging  the 
vendor  with  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  estate,  or 
whether  he  will  waive  his  right  to  the  rents  and 
profits  and  pay  no  interest  But  if  he  has  taken 
possession  he  must  pay  interest  as  from  that  date, 
even  though  there  are  no  rents  or  profits  (t).  In  cases 
where  the  above  condition  is  inserted,  some  little 
hesitation  appears  to  have  been  felt  at  one  time  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  as  to  enforcing  it  where  the  delay 
did  not  arise  from  any  fault  of  the  purchaser.  In  one 
case  it  was  suggested  that  a  purchaser  paying  interest 
under  such  circumstances  was  entitled,  notwithstand- 
ing the  condition,  to  receive  from  the  vendor  com- 
pensation for  non-performance  of  the  latter's  part  of 


(/)  WM  ▼.  BughiMy  L.  R.  10  Eq.  281 ;  Patrick  ▼.  MOntr,  2  C  P. 
D.  342. 
{9)  36  A  37  Vict  c.  66,  t.  25,  mb-a.  7. 

(h)  Binki  ▼.  Hokeby,  2  Swan,  222  ;  J<met  ▼.  Mudd,  4  Rum.  118. 
(<)  BaOard  v.  SkuU,  15  Ch.  D.  122. 
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the  contract  (j).  But  it  is  now  settled  that  the  mere 
existence  of  difficulties  in  the  title,  although  justifying 
the  purchaser  in  refusing  to  complete  until  they  are 
removed,  does  not  exempt  him  from  the  condition 
respecting  payment  of  interest  (k).  And  he  will  only 
be  entitled  to  the  clear  rents  and  profits  actually 
received,  without  any  claim  for  compensation.  But 
he  may  charge  the  vendor  with  an  occupation  rent, 
if  the  latter  remains  in  actual  occupation  of  the 
property  (I). 

The  condition,  however,  will  not  be  enforced  by 
the  Court  where  there  has  been  gross  misconduct,  or 
wilful  delay  on  the  part  of  the  vendor  (m).  The  pur- 
chaser's best  plan,  in  such  a  case,  appears  to  be  to 
lodge  the  purchase-money  at  a  bank,  to  a  separate 
account,  giving  notice  of  his  having  done  so  to  the 
vendor,  and  stating  at  the  same  time  that  he  will  not 
be  bound  by  the  conditions  (n).  It  may  be  added 
that  if  the  vendor  remains  in  possession  he  is  bound 
'  to  keep  the  property  in  repair  (of  course  at  the  pur- 
*  chaser's  expense),  and  that  the  purchaser  may  set  off 
against  the  interest  payable  by  him  the  amount  of 
any  extra  deterioration  arising  from  the  vendor's 
u^lect  in  this  respect  (p). 


Before  the  passing  of  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  z2th  Ootidi- 

tioo. 
Title-deed!. 


Act,  1874,  it  was  necessary,  in  any  case  where  the**°°' 


vendor  desired  to  retain  any  of  the  title-deeds  relating 
to  the  property  sold,  to  insert  a  condition  that  he 
should  be  entitled  so  to  do.  The  Act,  however,  as  to 
aU  contracts  made  after  the  31st  December   1874, 


U)  Dt  Visme  v.  De  VUme,  I  M.  &  G.  336,  347. 

{k)  PalmtnUm  y.  Turner,  33  Beav.  524  ;  WUUami  v.  OUnton,  L.  R, 
I  Ch.  200. 

(0  See  as  to  this,  5/ierwtn  ▼.  Shals^ipear,  5  De  Q.  M.  &  G.  517. 

(m)  Etdaile  ▼.  ^tephemfm,  I  S.  A  S.  122. 

(i»)  See  Winter  v.  Bladee,  2  S.  A  S.  393. ' 

(o)  Philippe  T.  SUveeter,  L.  R.  8  Ch.  173.  See  also  Sgmant  w.  Smiih, 
6  Ch.  D.  469. 

♦  Y 
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has  provided  (p)  that,  subject  to  any  stipulation  to  the 
contrary,  when  the  vendor  retains  any  part  of  an 
estate  to  which  any  documents  of  title  relate  he  shall 
be  entitled  to  retain  such  documents.  Where  property 
held  under  one  title  is  sold  in  lots,  and  it  is  intended, 
as  soon  as  all  the  lots  are  sold,  to  hand  over  the  title- 
deeds  to  the  largest  purchaser  in  value,  a  condition  to 
that  effect  is  still  requisite ;  and  it  should  go  on  to 
provide  that  such  purchaser  shall  give  to  the  others,  at 
their  expense,  an  acknowledgment  of  their  right  to 
production,  and  to  delivery  of  copies,  of  the  deeds. 
The  effect  of  such  an  acknowledgment  will  be  con- 
sidered in  our  chapter  on  purchase  deeds. 

isth  Condi-  The  13  th  Condition  is  one  which  occasionally  gives 

oh°  f  d  ^^  ^  disputes  between  vendors  and  purchasers,  but 
BequiAitioni.  its  proper  Construction  is  now  tolerably  well  settled. 
It  provides  that  each  purchaser  shall  send  in  his 
objections  and  requisitions,  in  respect  of  the  title  and 
of  all  matters  appearing  on  the  abstract,  particulars, 
or  conditions  of  sale,  within  a  limited  time  from  the 
date  of  the  delivery  of  his  abstract ;  that,  in  this  re- 
spect, time  shall  be  of  the  essence  of  the  contract  >  and 
that  in  default  of  such  requisitions  or  objections  the 
purchaser  shall  be  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  title. 
The  condition  is  sometimes  so  worded  as  to  fix  times 
for  the  various  matters  consequent  on  sending  in  requi- 
sitions, such  as  that  for  making  further  requisitions, 
and  so  on ;  but  this  mathematical  accuracy  can  seldom 
be  attained  in  practice,  and  an  attempt  at  it  is  very 
likely  to  lead  to  difficulties. 

The  abstract  delivered  must  be  a  "perfect"  ab- 
stract ;  that  is,  an  abstract  as  perfect  as  the  vendor  can 
make  it  at  the  time ;  and  if  this  is  done,  time  will 
begin  to  run  against  the  purchaser  from  the  delivery 


ip)  37  *  38  Vict.  c.  78, 8.  2, 
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of  the  abstract,  although  it  shows  a  defective  title  (q\ 
For  the  condition  only  precludes  the  purchaser  from 
making,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed,  any 
requisitions  which  he  might  have  made  before  that 
date,  and  does  not  prevent  him  from  making  further 
inquiries  arising  out  of  the  answers  given  to  his  first 
set  of  requisitions  (r).  He  is  not  bound  by  the  con- 
dition if  the  abstract  shows  that  the  vendor  has  in  fact 
no  title ;  as  where  (s)  trustees  profess  to  sell  under  a 
power  of  sale  which  the  abstract  shows  not  to  have 
arisen ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the  abstract  of  itself  points 
out  that  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  rescind  the  con- 
tract. Neither  is  the  condition  as  to  time  being  of 
the  essence  of  the  contract  binding  on  a  purchaser, 
if  a  day  is  fixed  for  delivering  the  abstract,  and  it  is 
not  delivered  on  that  day.  It  has  been  laid  down  that 
in  such  a  case  the  time  for  taking  the  objections,  and 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  to  be  considered  as  waived, 
should  depend  upon  the  general  principles  of  equity  (t). 
No  precise  rule  appears  to  exist  as  to  what  would  be 
considered  a  proper  time,  but  it  is  clear  that  an  un- 
reasonable length  of  time  in  delivering  the  abstract 
may  entitle  the  purchaser  to  rescind  the  contract 
altogether  (u). 

The  condition  goes  on  to  provide  that  if  the  pur- 
chaser shall  insist  on  any  objection  or  requisition,  as 
to  the  title,  particulars,  or  conditions,  which  the  vendor 
is  unable,  or  unwilling,  to  remove,  or  comply  with, 
the  vendor  may,  by  notice  in  writing,  rescind  the  con- 
tract, notwithstanding  any  negotiation  or  litigation 
in  respect  of  the  requisitions;  and  shall  thereupon 
return  the  purchaser  his  deposit,  but  without  any 
interest,  costs  of  investigating  the  title,  or  other  com- 


iq)  Dart  V.  &  P.  126. 

(r)  Ward  ▼.  Ohnmea,  9  Jur.  N.  S.  1097. 

(t)  Want  Y.  SktUilfrass,  L.  R.  8  Ex.  175. 

(0  Vpperton  v.  NickoUon^  L.  R.  6  Ch.  ^36,  443. 

(«)   Venn  v.  CatUU,  W.  N.  (1S72),  183. 
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pensation  or  payment  whatever.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  vendor  has,  bj  a  previous  condition, 
guarded  himself  against  the  contract  being  annulled 
on  the  ground  of  mistake  or  misstatement,  and  the 
present  condition  will  not,  therefore,  be  allowed  to 
operate  in  cases  which  come  clearly  within  the  former. 
The  power  of  rescinding  the  contract,  when  allowed, 
extends  to  requisitions  or  objections  made  in  respect 
of  matters  arising  subsequently  to  the  delivery  of  the 
abstract,  and  not  appearing  on  the  original  abstract  (r). 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  "  unwillingness "  of  the 
vendor  to  comply  with  requisitions  must  in  any  case 
be  reasonable  (w). 

If  the  purchaser  has  insisted  on  requisitions  which 
he  knows  the  vendor  cannot  comply  with,  the  latter 
may  at  once  rescind  the  contract,  without  giving  him 
further  time  in  which  to  waive  his  requisitions  {x). 
But  the  very  wording  of  the  condition  shows  that  the 
mere  fact  of  a  requisition  being  made  does  not  allow 
the  vendor  immediately  to  rescind  the  contract.  Nor 
can  he,  under  colour  of  such  a  condition,  evade  com- 
pliance with  reasonable  requisitions,  nor  rescind  against 
a  purchaser  who  is  willing  to  waive  his  objections  to 
the  title  and  take  the  property  without  an  abatement 
in  price.  And  a  vendor  who  has  failed  to  show  any 
title  whatever  to  the  property  cannot,  by  purporting 
to  rescind  under  this  condition,  escape  his  liability  to 
recoup  to  the  purchaser  the  expenses  to  which  the 
latter  has  been  put  in  investigating  the  title  (y).  The 
value  of  the  condition  consists  in  enabling  a  vendor 
who  has,  in  fact,  a  good  title,  and  who  has  duly  per- 
formed his  duties  under  the  contract,  to  rescind  upon 
a  requisition  being  insisted  on,  which  is  either  frivolous 


(v)  Oray  v.  Fovler,  L.  R.  8  Ex.  249. 

ivf)  Mavfson  ▼.  Fletcher,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  91,  94 ;  Oray  v.  Finoier,  L.  R. 
8  Ex.  249,  265,  but  Bee  S.  C,  p.  273. 

{x)  Duddeil  v.  Simpaon,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  102 
(j^)  Binpman  v.  ffyland,  8  Ch.  D.  588. 
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or  untenable,  or  with  which,  on  the  ground  of  expense, 
or  other  sufficient  cause,  he  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  comply  (z). 

The  14th  and  last  condition  provides  that  if  any  i4thGondi- 
purchaser  fail  to  comply  with  the  conditions,  his  porf^ji-yr  ©f 
deposit  shall  be  thereupon  forfeited,  and  that  the  Deposit, 
vendor  may  proceed  to  resell  the  property ;  the  pur- 
chaser being  liable  for  all  expenses  attending  the 
resale,  as  well  as  for  any  deficiency  in  the  price  so 
obtained.  Even  in  the  absence  of  such  a  condition, 
the  purchaser  will  forfeit  his  deposit  if  he  improperly 
refuses  to  complete  his  contract  (a);  still  more  will 
this  be  the  case  where  the  condition  exists.  But  the 
amount  of  the  deposit  would  probably  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  estimating  the  damages  which  the 
vendor  had  sustained  by  the  purchaser's  breach  of 
contract  The  chief  advantage  of  the  condition  is 
that  it  enables  the  vendor  to  re-sell  the  estate  at  once, 
instead  of  having  to  apply  to  the  Court  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  he  would  have  to  do  were  there  no  stipulation 
upon  the  subject  (b) ;  it  also  prevents  any  questions 
being  raised  as  to  his  right  to  forfeit  the  deposit. 

Attached  to  the  conditions  of  sale  is  the  memoran-  Memorandam 
dum  referred  to  in  the  second  condition.  The  form  ^^  *' 
of  this  often  provides  for  the  auctioneer  signing  as 
agent  for  "the  vendor"  without  naming  him,  but 
having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  (c),  it  is  necessary  for  the  name  of  the  vendor 
to  appear  on  the  memorandum  of  sale,  unless  he  is 
named  in  the  conditions  of  sale  or  in  the  particulars 
annexed  to  them,  or,  if  not  actually  named,  so  de- 


(z)  Dart  y.  A  p.  160 ;  and  see  Mawton  v.  Fletcher,  L.  R.  6  Ch.  91. 
{a)  Ex  parU  Barrell,  L.  R.  lo  Ch.  512. 
(6)  I  Dar.  Con.  569. 
(c)  29  Car.  II.  0.  3. 
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scribed  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
his  identity  (d). 

Besides  these  ordinary  conditions  of  sale,  there  will 
liave  to  be  inserted,  in  almost  every  case,  special  con- 
ditions rendered  necessary  by  the  nature  of  the  title, 
or  of  the  property  to  be  sold.  Into  these  we  do  not 
propose  to  enter.  Their  number  is,  practically,  infin- 
ite ;  and  little  advice  can  be  given  beforehand  as  to 
their  preparation,  since  this  varies  with  each  case. 
But  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  ordinarily  em- 
ployed, and  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  con- 
strued by  the  Courts,  will  form  a  solid  foundation  on 
which  to  construct  these  more  complicated  forms  of 
drafting. 

Summons  We  will  conclude  this  chapter  by  calling  attention 

^"dPuTchMer  ^^  ^  '^^^7  ^scful  change  made  by  the  Vendor  and 


an 


Act,  1874.  Purchaser  Act,  1874.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
questions  arising  out  of  a  contract  to  sell  land  could 
be  judicially  decided  only  by  means  of  an  action  at 
law  or  a  suit  in  equity.  So  that,  if  some  doubtful 
question  of  law  arose  on  the  title,  although  both  vendor 
and  purchaser  might  be  anxious  that  the  contract  should 
be  carried  out,  they  were  often  compelled  to  undergo 
the  delay  and  cost  of  lengthy  proceedings  in  order  to 
set  the  matter  at  rest.  The  Act  has  provided  a 
quicker  and  cheaper  mode  of  deciding  all  such  ques- 
tions by  enacting  (e)  that  a  vendor  or  purchaser  of 
real  or  leasehold  estate  in  England,  or  their  represen- 
tatives respectively,  may  at  any  time  or  times,  and 
from  time  to  time,  apply  in  a  summary  way  to  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  in  chambers,  in 
respect  of  any  requisitions  or  objections,  or  any  claim 
for  compensation,  or  any  other  question  arising  out  of 


id)  See  SaU  v.  Lambert,  L.  R  i8  Eq.  I  ;  Potter  ▼.  Ih^/Uld,  L.  R.  18 
Eq.  4.  Cmnmim  ▼.  Scott,  L.  R.  20  £q.  ii  ;  Catling  ▼.  King,  5  Ch. 
D.  660. 

(«)  37  &  3*  Vict.  c.  78,  8.  9. 
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or  connected  with  the  contract  (not  being  a  question 
affecting  the  existence  or  validity  of  the  contract),  and 
the  judge  shall  make  such  order  upon  the  application 
as  to  him  shall  appear  just,  and  shall  order  how  and 
by  whom  all  or  any  of  the  costs  of  and  incident  to  the 
application  shall  be  borne  and  paid.  It  follows  that, 
unless  the  validity  or  existence  of  the  contract  itself  is 
disputed,  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
former  mode  of  procedure,  particularly  as  it  has  been 
decided  (/)  that  under  such  a  summons,  evidence  can 
be  gone  into,  both  by  affidavits  and  cross  examination 
on  them,  upon  any  question  at  issue  between  the 
parties. 


(/)  In  re  Burroughs,  Lynn  ds  Sexton,  $  Cb.  D.  6oi. 


(     344     ) 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  PURCHASE  DEEDS. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  those  Purchase 
Deeds  which  form  the  final  step  in  carrying  out  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  land,  and  cause  them  to  lose 
their  character  of  executory,  and  to  assume  that  of 
executed,  contracts.  And  in  doing  this,  we  propose 
to  notice,  in  turn,  the  various  clauses  of  which  such 
a  deed  is  composed,  pointing  out,  when  necessary, 
the  different  ways  in  which  they  are  framed,  accord- 
ing as  the  estate  dealt  with  is  freehold,  copyhold,  or 
leasehold. 

Division  of  a  An  Ordinary  purchase  deed  may  he  conveniently 
Deed^***  divided  into  the  following  parts: — 1st,  the  Premises, 
which  include  all  that  part  of  the  deed  which  comes 
before  the  habendum ;  2nd,  the  Habendum,  which  de- 
fines the  estates  to  be  held  in  the  property  dealt  with ; 
3rd,  the  Covenants ;  and  4th,  the  Testatum,  or  wit- 
nessing part  If  the  deed  is  more  complex,  it  may 
contain,  in  addition  to  the  above.  Declarations  of  any 
trusts  which  may  be  fastened  on  the  legal  estate,  fol- 
lowed by  such  Provisos  or  explanatory  statements  as 
may  be  necessary.  These  parts,  if  inserted,  come 
immediately  after  the  habendum  (a). 

The  PremiMs.       The  Premises  are  again   subdivided  into  various 

Introductory    clauses.     Of  thcse  the  first  is  the  Introductory  Part, 

which  consists  merely  of  the  words  "  This  Indenture 

made  on"  such  and  such  a  date.     It  does  not  call 

therefore  for  further  remark. 

(a)  I  Dav.  Con.  31. 
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Next  come  the  Parties  to  the  deed.  These  should,  Parties. 
in  general,  comprise,  besides  the  vendor  and  pur- 
chaser, every  person  from  whom  any  legal  or  equitable 
estate  or  interest  is  transferred  to  the  purchaser ;  or 
whose  consent  or  concurrence  is  necessary  to  make  a 
perfect  conveyance,  and  also  all  persons  who  enter 
into  any  of  the  covenants  contained  in  the  deed.  The 
most  convenient  order  of  their  arrangement  is  to  place 
first  the  party  or  parties  from  whom  the  legal  estate 
in  the  property  is  transferred ;  next,  any  persons  whose 
concurrence  is  requisite,  or  who  enter  into  any 
covenants ;  and  last,  the  party  or  parties  to  whom  the 
legal  estate  is  to  be  given  by  the  deed.  The  names 
and  descriptions  of  all  the  parties  should  be  set  out 
in  full,  so  as  to  prevent  any  diflSculty  in  their  sub- 
sequent identification,  but  a  deed  is  not  invalidated 
by  a  defect  in  this  respect,  so  long  as  the  name  or 
description  given  to  any  party  is  that  by  which  he, 
or  she,  is  generally  known  (6). 

After  the  parties  come  such  Recitals  as  may  be  Recitals. 
considered   necessary.      Kecitals    are    of   two   kinds, 
namely,  narrative  recitals,  which  set  out  the  facts  and 
instruments  necessary  to  show  the  title  and  the  re- 
lation  of   the  parties   to    the  subject-matter  of  the 
deed   (c) ;   and   introductory  recitals,   which  explain 
the  motives  for  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the 
deed.     Narrative  recitals,  when  used,  should  go  back  Nirmtive  ro- 
far  enough  to  show  a  clear  root  of  title  (rf),  which  can  *' 
only  be  done  by  showing  the  creation  of  the  estates 
and   interests   of   the    conveying  parties ;    but  .they 
should  not  go  beyond  this,  neither  should  they,  as  a 
rule,  contain  anything  which  is  not  logically  connected 
with  the  particular  matter  in  hand.     It  has,  however, 
been  pointed  out  by  an  eminent  writer  (e)  that,  in 


(b)  WiUiami  ▼.  Bryanty  $  Mee.  k  W.  447. 
(e)  I  Dav.  Con.  44. 

(d)  Dart  V.  k  P.  520. 

(e)  Ibid.  519. 
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view  of  the  practice,  in  framing  conditions  of  sale,  of 
making  recitals  evidence,  they  may  sometimes  be  used 
as  statements  of  facts  tending  to  validate  the  title, 
even  where  they  do  not  strictly  comply  with  the  above 
rule ;  and  the  effect  of  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act, 
1874  (/),  (which  it  will  be  remembered  makes  all 
recitals  twenty  years  old  at  the  date  of  the  contract^ 
unless  proved  to  be  inaccurate,  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  statements  contained  in  them),  will  probably  be  to 
increase  the  practice  of  introducing  them.  Under  that 
Act  it  has  been  held  that,  in  the  case  of  a  contract 
containing  no  stipulation  as  to  the  commencement  of 
the  title,  a  recital  in  a  conveyance  more  than  twenty 
years  old,  that  the  then  vendor  was  seised  in  fee- 
simple  of  the  property,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  that 
fact)  and  precludes  the  purchaser  from  requiring  any 
earlier  title  to  be  shown,  unless  he  can  prove  that  the 
recital  is  inaccurate  (g). 

introdaotorj        Introductory    recitals,   when    used,    should    come 
reciuia.  immediately  after  the  narrative  recitals,  which  they 

connect  with  the  rest  of  the  deed  by  showing  why, 
and  how,  the  state  of  things  previously  existing  is 
about  to  be  altered  by  the  deed.  It  follows  that 
introductory  recitals  are  unnecessary  when  the  deed 
contains  no  narrative  recitals,  nor  is  their  employ- 
ment essential  in  every  case  where  narrative  recitals 
have  been  introduced.  But  whenever  there  have  been 
narrative  recitals,  an  introductory  recital,  stating  an 
agreement  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  the  property  at 
the  price  fixed,  makes  the  deed  more  complete  and 
scarcely  adds  to  its  length.  This  recital  should  not 
refer  to  the  formal  written  agreement,  or  to  the  condi- 
tions of  sale  (whichever  may  have  been  used),  except 
in  cases  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  as  in  that  of  a 
sale  under  an  order  of  Court 


(/)  37  A  38  Vict.  c.  78.  s.  2. 

(^)  Bolton  V.  London  School  Board,  7  Ch.  D.  766. 
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In  the  simplest  form  of  purchase  deeds  no  recitals  when  recitals 
of  any  kind  need  be  introduced  (A) ;  and  opinions  ^^^  ^  ^*  ' 
would  appear  to  be  somewhat  divided  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  should  be  used,  even  in  preparing 
more  complicated  deeds.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  tendency  of  modern  conveyancing  is 
to  do  away  with  the  amount  of  unnecessary  recitals, 
as  well  as  to  omit  the  verbiage,  with  which  deeds  of 
all  kinds  were  formerly  overloaded.  The  better  rule 
appears  to  be,  that  recitals  are  necessary  whenever 
the  deed  itself  does  not  clearly  imply  for  what  pur- 
pose any  person  joining  in  it  is  made  a  party ;  or 
whenever  the  covenants  into  which  he  enters  show 
that  he  has  only  a  qualified  interest  in  the  property 
sold.  From  this  it  would  follow  that  recitals  are 
requisite  in  all  cases  where  the  property  is  vested  in 
different  persons,  each  having  a  partial  estate ;  or  in 
trustees,  or  others,  selling  under  a  power  of  sale ;  and 
also,  whenever  the  estate  is  subject  to  incumbrances 
which  are  noticed  in  the  deed. 

On  the  assignment  of  leaseholds  it  is  customary  to  Reoiteis 
describe  them  fully  in  the  recitals,  by  setting  out  the  Juie|Uin* 
parcels  as  worded  in  the  original  lease ;  and  then  in  f^^^^^  *«^™»- 
the  operative  part  (or  that  in  which  the  property  is 
transferred  to  the  purchaser)  to  describe  them  merely 
by   reference  to  that  lease.     In  other  cases,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  the  parcels  are  described  fully  in 
the   operative    part.     Subject  to    the   exception  just 
noticed   in  the  case   of   leaseholds,  care    should    be 
taken  that  the  recitals  are  expressed  in  general  terms ; 
since  otherwise  they  may  conflict  with  the  operative 
part  (i).     When  they  do  so  their  tendency  is  to  over- 
ride the  latter.     Thus  (j),  when  the  owner  of  land 
situate  in  Middlesex  and  comprising  a  certain  manor, 
mortgaged  to  A.  some  of  his  property  in  Middlesex, 

(A)  See  I  DaT.  Con.  44. 

(t)  See  Jtnner  v.  Jenner,  L.  R.  I  Eq.  361. 

U)  Bocke  ▼.  Kcnnnffton,  2  K.  &  J.  753. , 
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but  not  the  manor,  and  afterwards,  by  a  deed  reciting 
that  he  was  seised  of  the  property  intended  to  be 
granted  "subject  to  the  mortgage"  to  A.,  conveyed 
to  B.  all  the  lands  comprised  in  the  mortgage  to  A., 
and  "  all  other  lands,  if  any,  belonging  to  him  situate 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex : "  it  was  held  that  these 
sweeping  words  were  restricted  by  the  previous 
recital,  and  that  the  manor,  consequently,  did  not 
When  they  pass  by  the  grant  to  B.  It  may  be  added  that 
««*op-  recitals  in  a  deed  estop  all  persons  on  whose  behalf 

they  are  made  from  disputing  their  accuracy  (k),  but 
that  they  cannot  bind  any  other  parties  to  the 
deed  (/). 

Operative  The  next  division  of  the  premises  consists  of  the 

^**^*'  operative  part.     This  commences  with  a  witnessing 

clause  which  refers  to  the  introductory  recital  of  the 
agreement  (where  this  recital  has  been  used)  and  also 
Roeeipt  clause  ^  ^^®  Consideration  which  is  to  be  paid.  It  was 
and  endortc-  formerly  usual  to  have  the  receipt  of  the  purchase- 
money  acknowledged  parenthetically  in  this  part  of 
the  body  of  the  deed,  and  also  to  indorse  a  formal 
receipt  for  it,  signed  by  the  vendor,  on  the  back  of  the 
instrument.  Either  an  acknowledgment  in  the  body 
of  the  deed  or  an  indorsed  receipt  was  sufficient,  in 
equity,  to  relieve  a  subsequent  purchaser  from  the 
necessity  of  ascertaining  that  the  consideration  had 
been,  in  fact,  paid,  although  neither  of  them  estopped 
the  vendor  or  persons  claiming  under  him  from  showing, 
as  against  the  purchaser  from  him,  that  the  considera- 
tion remained  unpaid  (m).  With  reference  to  deeds 
executed  after  the  31st  December  1881,  the  CTon- 
veyancing  Act,  1881,  has  enacted  (n)  that  a  receipt 
for  consideration  money  in  the  body  of  a  deed  shall 


{k)  Lainson  t.  Tremert,  I  A.  ft  E.  792  ;  Bowman  v.  Taylor,  2  A.  & 
K.  27S,  290. 

(I)  UiUi  V.  Laming,  9  Exch.  2^6 ;  Sug.  V.  k  P.  559. 
(m)  Lee  v.  Laneasftire  Ry,  Cb.  L.  R.  6  Cb.  527. 
(n)  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  41,  as.  54,  55. 
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be  a  sufficient  discharge  for  the  same  to  the  person 
paying  the  same,  without  any  further  receipt  for  the 
same  being  indorsed  on  the  deed  ;  and  that  a  receipt 
for  consideration  money,  or  other  consideration,  in  the 
body  of  a  deed  or  indorsed  thereon,  shall,  in  favour  of 
a  subsequent  purchaser  not  having  notice  that  the 
money  or  other  consideration  thereby  acknowledged 
to  be  received  was  not  in  fact  paid  or  given,  wholly 
or  in  part,  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  payment  or 
giving  of  the  whole  amount  thereof.  It  follows  that 
a  receipt,  either  in  the  body  of  the  deed  or  indorsed, 
renders  any  other  receipt  superfluous. 

The  operative  part  next  has  words  showing  the  Chanicter  in 
character  in  which  each  conveying  party  joins  in  the  ronvtyr""*" 
deed.  These  words  are  introduced  in  consequence  of 
a  change  made  by  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881. 
Before  that  Act  came  into  operation  it  was  the  practice 
for  the  conveying  parties  to  enter  into  covenants 
relative  to  their  title  to  the  property,  these  covenants 
corresponding  in  extent  to  the  nature  of  their  interest 
in  the  property.  The  Act  has  aimed  at  shortening 
conveyances  by  providing  that  the  covenants  which  it 
was  usual  to  insert  shall  be  implied  in  every  case  implied 

1  .  J     J.  •  J.   •     Covenants 

where  a  person  is  expressed  to  convey  m  certain  conveyanciug 
named  characters.  It  has  therefore  enacted  (0)  that  in  ^^^'  *®®'- 
a  conveyance  made  after  the  31st  December  1881, 
there  shall  be  deemed  to  be  included  a  covenant  to 
the  effect  stated  in  the  Act  by  the  person,  or  each 
person,  who  conveys,  so  far  as  regards  the  subject 
matter  or  share  of  subject  matter  expressed  to  be 
conveyed  by  him,  with  the  person,  if  one,  to  whom 
the  conveyance  is  made,  or  with  the  persons  jointly, 
if  more  than  one,  to  whom  the  conveyance  is  made  as 
joint  tenants,  or  with  each  of  the  persons,  if  more  than 
one,  to  whom  the  conveyance  is  made  as  tenants  in 
common. 


(0)  44  k  45  Vict.  c.  41,  8.  7. 
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For  right  to 
eonyey. 


For  quiet  en* 
JDynieut. 


Free  from  in< 
cambnuices. 


For  further 
aMurance. 


These  covenants  are  substantially  the  same  in  a  sale  of 
freeholds,  copyholds,  or  leaseholds.  Where  the  vendor 
is  expressed  to  convey  as  Beneficial  Owner,  his  covenant 
for  title  is  to  the  effect,  first,  that  notwithstanding  any- 
thing done  by  himself,  or  by  any  person  through  whom 
he  claims  title  otherwise  than  by  purchase  for  value, 
he  has  a  right  to  convey  the  property  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  deed.  Next,  he  covenants  that  the 
purchaser  shall,  from  thenceforth,  peaceably  eujoy  the 
premises  without  any  molestation  by  himself  or  by 
any  person  conveying  by  his  direction  or  lawfully  or 
equitably  claiming  under  him  or  under  any  person 
through  whom  he  derives  title  otherwise  than  by 
purchase  for  value ;  and  tliat  the  property  is  free  from 
any  incumbrances,  created  by  himself  or  by  any  per- 
son claiming  through,  or  in  trust,  for  him  or  by  any 
person  conveying  by  his  direction,  or  through  whom 
he  derives  title  otherwise  than  by  purchase  for  value. 
And  the  covenant  concludes  by  an  undertaking  on 
the  part  of  the  vendor,  that  he  and  all  persons  claim- 
ing through  him,  or  under  any  person  conveying  by 
his  direction,  or  through  whom  he  derives  title  other- 
wise than  by  purchase  for  value,  will,  at  the  purchaser's 
expense,  do  anything  which  may  be  reasonably  re- 
quired to  perfect  the  assurance  of  the  property  to  the 
purchaser. 


The  Act  also  says  that  when  a  person,  as  beneficial 
owner,  dii*ects  another  to  convey,  he  is  to  be  deemed 
to  have  entered  into  the  covenant  above  stated,  and 
that  where  a  husband  and  wife  each  convey  as  bene- 
ficial owner,  the  wife  is  to  be  deemed  to  convey  by 
direction  of  the  husband,  so  that  in  addition  to  her 
implied  covenant,  the  husband  is  to  be  deemed  to 
covenant  for  her  as  well  as  on  his  own  behalf. 


Effect  of  the 
cuvenant  for 
quiet  enjoy- 
ment. 


The  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  is  merely  intended 
to  secure  the  purchaser's  title  and  possession,  and  only 
guarantees  to  him  that  he  may  use  the  property  in  any 
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way  in  which  his  vendor  might  have  used  it  Therefore, 
when  (p)  land  had  heen  conveyed  in  fee-simple  to  B., 
who  had  covenanted  with  his  vendor  that  he  would  not 
carry  on,  upon  the  premises,  the  trade  of  a  seller  of 
beer ;  and  B.  afterwards  demised  the  land  by  a  lease 
which  contained  no  prohibition  against  carrying  on 
such  a  trade :  it  was  held  that  his  lessee  had  no  right 
of  action  against  him  on  account  of  loss  which  the 
lessee  had  incurred  from  being  restrained,  at  the  suit 
of  B/s  vendor,  from  fitting  up  the  premises  as  a  beer- 
shop  (g).  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  covenant  against  Wording  of 
incumbrances  does  not  say  that  the  estate  is  free  from  IgainstlucuL- 
incumbrances,  but  merely  that  there  shall  not  be  any  ^»"o««- 
disturbance  by  incumbrancers;  in  which  case  the 
vendor  would  be  bound  to  discharge  their  claims,  or 
indemnify  the  purchaser  against  them. 

It  is  not  necessary,  as  it  was  formerly,  to  state  that  By  whom,  and 
a  person  covenants  on  behalf  of  himself,  his   heirs,  ^venftnu"for 
executors,  and  administrators,  the  Conveyancing  Act  ^^l^^' 
having  provided  (r)  that  a  covenant  under  seal,  though 
not  expressed  to  bind  the  heirs,  shall  operate  in  law 
to  bind  the  heirs  and  real  estate,  as  well  as  the  exe- 
cutors and  administrators  and  personal  estate,  of  the 
person  making  the  same ;  and  also  (s)  that  the  benefit 
of  implied  covenants  for  title  shall  be  annexed  and 
incident  to,  and  shall  go  with  the  estate  or  interest  of 
the  implied  covenantee,  and  shall  be  capable  of  being 
enforced  by  every  person  in  whom  that  estate  or  in- 
terest is,  for  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof,  from  time  to 
time  vested.    Every  vendor  who  is  the  absolute  owner  A)>toiute 
of  the  property  which  he  seUs,  is  bound  to  covenant  as  ®^"*''' 
beneficial  owner;  as  is  also  a  husband  on  the  sale 


(p)  Denndt  r,  AtKerton,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  316. 

(9)  Sm  adaOf  m  to  the  effect  of  this  covenant,  Leech  v.  SchtocdtTf  L.  R. 
9  Ch.  463 
(r)  S.  59. 
(«)  a  7,  rab-s.  6l 
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by  him  and  his  wife  of  the  latter's  real  estate  not  held 
to  her  separate  usa 


Trustee. 


Cestui  que 

truftt. 


The  Crown. 


If  the  vendor  is  expressed  to  convey  as  a  trustee, 
or  a  mortgagee,  he  enters  into  no  implied  covenant 
except  that  be  himself  has  not  incumbered  the  pro- 
perty. And  the  result  is  the  same  on  a  sale  by  persons 
expressed  to  be  executors  or  administrators  of  a  deceased 
pei-son,  or  the  committee  of  a  lunatic.  In  the  case 
of  a  sale  by  a  trustee,  it  was  the  settled  practice  of 
conveyancers,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  condition, 
to  make  all  the  beneficiaries  who  took  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  enter  into  covenants 
for  title  to  the  extent  of  that  interest  (t);  from  which 
it  would  follow  that  they  should  now  enter  into  an 
implied  covenant  for  title,  as  beneficial  owners,  to  the 
same  extent..  It  is,  however,  doubtful  how  far  this 
practice  can  be  enforced ;  and  it  has  been  decided  that 
it  could  not,  where  the  trustee  was  selling  under  the 
order  of  the  Court  (u).  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  held  that  where  a  sale  was  made  by  a  trustee 
under  a  power  which  only  authorised  the  sale  at  the 
direction  of  a  tenant  for  life,  the  latter  must  enter 
into  the  usual  covenants  for  title  (v).  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  any  limited  owner  who  sells  under  a 
statutory  power  need  not  enter  into  covenants  for 
title  extending  beyond  bis  own  interest  (w),  and  that 
owners  of  land  whose  estates  are  altogether  taken 
compulsorily,  as,  for  instance,  by  a  railway  company, 
need  not  enter  into  any  covenants  at  alL  It  may  be 
added  that  the  Crown,  if  selling  land,  never  enters 
into  covenants  for  title. 


The  time  for  bringing  an  action  on  covenants  for 
title  is  limited  by  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  a  42,  to  twenty 


(0  Dart  V.  &  p.  54S. 
(tt)  CoUreU  v.  CoUreU,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  330. 
iv)  PouleU  r.  Hood,  L.  R.  5  £q.  115. 
(w)  Dart.  V.  &  P.  545. 
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years  from  the  date  when  the  cause  of  such  action  Limitation  of 
arose.     The  time  for  bringing  actions  on  the  covenant  onthoMcove^ 
that  a  vendor  has  a  good  right  to  convey,  and  also  on  ""'*•• 
that  against  incumbrances,  when  entered  into  by  trus-  iv.  c  42.' 
tees,  begins  to  run  from  the  date  of  the  conveyance ; 
but  that  for  bringing  actions  on  any  of  the  other 
covenants  for  title  entered  into  by  an  ordinary  vendor 
does  not  begin  to  run  imtil  some  actual  breach  of  the 
covenant  in  question. 

On  a  sale  of  leaseholds,  a  vendor  who  conveys  as  CorenanUona 

v        n't       1  J.  •    X  •        T   J  ■*!*  of  leaae- 

benencial  owner  also  enters  into  an  implied  cove-  holds, 
nant  to  the  effect  that  the  lease  which  he  assigns  is 
valid  and  subsisting,  and  that  the  rents  and  covenants 
of  the  lease  have  been,  respectively,  paid  and  observed, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  up  to  the  date  of  the  con- 
veyance (x).  The  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  has  not 
implied  any  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser. 
He  therefore,  when  buying  a  lease,  still  covenants  in 
express  terms,  as  he  did  before  the  Act,  that  he  will, 
from  thenceforth,  pay  the  rent  and  observe  the  cove- 
nants, and  indemnify  the  vendor  against  any  further 
liability  in  this  respect  The  covenant  by  the  pur- 
chaser that  he  will  indemnify  the  vendor  against  any 
further  liability  in  respect  of  the  rent  and  covenants 
of  the  lease  is  one  which  he  cannot  refuse  to  give  (y). 
On  this  point  it  may  be  remarked  that  when  a  vendor 
is  himself  an  assignee  of  a  lease,  a  purchaser  from  him 
is  liable  to  indemnify  the  original  lessee  against 
breaches  of  covenant  in  the  lease,  committed  during 
his  own  tenancy,  without  reference  to  the  covenants 
which  such  a  purchaser  may  have  entered  into  with 
his  vendor  (2). 

The  operative  part  includes  also  the  words  of  con-  Words  of  Cob« 

▼eyance. 

{»)  44  ft  45  Vict,  c  41,  B.  7,  sub-s.  I.    The  word  "  conveyance  *'  in 
the  Act  includes,  in  general,  any  kind  of  aasurance. 
(if)  Siaines  v.  Morrity  1  Vea.  k  B.  9. 
(f)  MouU  ▼.  OarrtU^  L.  R.  7  Ex.  loi. 

♦  Z 
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veyance  which  transfer  the  property :  these  varying 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  estate.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  all  hereditaments  now  lie  in  grant 
Hence  the  word  "  grant/'  alone,  is  the  best  to  be  used 
in  an  ordinary  conveyance  of  freehold  land  to  a  person 
who  has  had  no  previous  interest  in  it,  although  other 
words  will  do  as  well  (a).  Where  the  grantee  has 
already  some  estate  in  the  land,  the  words  "  release  " 
or  "  surrender,"  as  the  case  may  be,  are  more  appro- 
priate. If  the  vendor  is  acting  under  a  power  the 
word  "  appoint "  is  best,  and  if  he  has  a  mere  power 
of  sale  without  any  legal  estate  (as  in  the  case  of  an 
executor  selling  copyholds  under  a  power  in  a  will), 
the  words  ^'  bargain  and  sell "  are  commonly  employed 
(b),  A  party  joining  to  transfer  a  beneficial  interest 
should  "  confirm  "  the  assurance  of  the  property.  But 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  various  expressions 
given  above  are  merely  those  which  are  considered 
most  appropriate ;  and  that  a  deed  will  not,  necessarily, 
fail  of  effect  from  the  mere  use  of  an  inappropriate 
word,  provided  that  the  intention  of  the  conveying 
parties  appears  clearly.  If  the  property  is  copyhold, 
it  can  only  be  legally  transferred  by  a  surrender  and 
admittance  recorded  on  the  court  rolls.  The  purchase 
deed,  consequently,  in  this  case,  takes  the  form  of  a 
covenant  by  the  vendor  that  he  will  make  the  necessary 
surrender,  in  order  to  enable  the  purchaser  to  obtain 
admittance.  If  the  property  is  leasehold,  the  vendor 
**  assigns  '*  it  to  the  purchaser.  Care  must,  of  course, 
be  taken  to  define  the  purchaser's  estate  accurately. 
A  conveyance  in  fee-simple  of  freeholds  or  copyholds 
usually  limits  it  to  him,  "  his  heirs,  and  assigns,"  but 
the  words  "  in  fee-simple  "  would  be  equally  efficacious 
(c).  Leaseholds,  being  personal  property,  are  limited 
to  him,  "  his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns." 


(a\  44  &  4.5  Vict.  c.  41,  b.  49. 

(6)  I  Dav.  Con.  73. 

(c)  44  &  45  Vict,  a  41,  8.  51. 
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The  operative  part  is  followed  by  the  description  The  Parcels, 
of  the  property.  This  is  technically  known  as  the 
Parcels,  and  should,  when  practicable,  be  the  same 
as  in  former  title-deeds,  so  as  to  prevent  any  question 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  property  conveyed  with  that 
comprised  in  such  deeds.  When  this  is  not  possible 
there  should  be  a  reference  connecting  the  parcels 
with  former  descriptions,  but  without  specifying  the 
deeds  in  which  they  are  so  described.  Except  in  Description  by 
small  purchases,  it  is  preferable  that  the  parcels  should  pjln^*^"^^  ^''  *" 
refer  to,  and  be  accompanied  by,  a  map  or  plan  of 
the  property,  drawn  on  the  deed ;  but  care  must,  in 
that  case,  be  taken  to  have  in  the  body  of  the  deed, 
such  a  description  of  the  property  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  difficulties  arising  should  the  plan 
prove  to  be  inaccurate.  For  an  inaccurate  plan,  if 
not  corrected  by  the  wording  of  the  deed,  may  over- 
ride the  real  intention  of  the  parties.  Thus,  in  a 
modem  case  (d),  the  parcels  described  the  property 
as  "  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  J.  V.'s  house  to  a 
certain  bound  stone,"  and  stated  that  the  premises 
were  "particularly  described  by  the  map  drawn  on 
the  back  "  of  the  deed.  It  was  proved  that  the  posi- 
tion of  J.  V.'s  house  was  wrongly  marked  on  the 
map ;  but  it  was  held  that,  since  the  map  formed  part 
of  the  deed,  and  was  not  contradicted  by  any  other 
part  of  it,  the  boundary  line  must  be  accepted  as 
drawn  on  the  map  (e).  The  above  remarks  apply  also 
to  a  description  of  property  by  reference  to  its  pre- 
sent or  former  occupants  (/).  When  the  parcels  are  Schedule. 
numerous,  they  may  be  conveniently  set  out  in  a 
schedule  to  the  deed,  the  schedule  and  map  being 
referred  to  in  the  words  of  conveyance. 

After  the  parcels  there  formerly  came  what   were  General 

WoriU. 

{d)  LyU  V.  Riehardt,  L.  R.  I  H.  L.  222. 

(e)  And  aee  LUweUyn  v.  Jerwty^  1 1  Mee.  &  W.  183 ;  Davu  v.  Shepherd^ 
L  R.  I  Ch.  410. 
(/)  ^y»«  V.  NutUy,  14  C.  B.  122 ;  Fox  v.  Clarke^  L,  R.  9  Q.  B.  565. 
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known  as  the  General  Words;  those,  namely,  which 
purported  to  convey  to  the  purchaser  all  rights  and 
easements  (g)  appurtenant  to  the  property,  or  at  any 
time  enjoyed  with  it,  or  reputed  to  form  n  part  of  it. 
These  were  often  contained  in  a  long  string  of  words, 
but  the  whole  clause  was  of  little  use,  and  can  now 
be  altogether  omitted,  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881, 
containing  a  section  (A)  which  says  that  a  conveyance 
of  land  shall  be  deemed  to  include,  and  shall  operate 
to  convey  with  the  land,  all  the  easements  enumerated 
by  the  Act,  which  are  the  same  as  those  formerly 
designated  in  conveyances.  A  reference  to  these  ease- 
ments will  therefore  be  unnecessary,  excepting  when  it  is 
desired  that  any  of  them  shall  not  pass  by  the  con- 
veyance, the  section  just  referred  to  applying  only  if 
and  as  far  as  a  contrary  intention  is  not  expressed  in 
the  conveyance,  and  having  effect  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  conveyance  and  the  provisions  therein 
contained. 

Bitata  aaaw.  Until  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  came  into 
operation  it  was  usual  for  the  parcels  and  general 
words  to  be  followed  by  what  was  known  as  the 
"  Estate  "  Clause,  which  finished  this  part  of  the  deed 
by  a  general  transfer  of  all  the  vendor's  estate  and 
interest  in  the  property.  This  clause  was,  as  had 
been  generally  pointed  out,  simply  useless  (i) ;  and  its 
retention  only  showed  the  difficulty  of  altering  any 
long-established  custom.  Indeed  so  firmly  was  its 
use  established,  that  it  is  inserted  even  in  one  of  the 
latest  forms  of  statutory  conveyances  (/),  which  cer- 
tainly does  not,  otherwise,  sin  in  unnecessary  length. 


ig)  An  easement  is  a  privilege  which  the  owner  of  one  neighbouring 
tenement  has  of  another,  existing  in  respect  of  their  several  tenements, 
by  which  that  other  is  obliged  to  suffer,  or  not  to  do,  something  on  his 
own  land  for  the  advantage  of  the  possessor  of  the  easement. — Gale  on 
Easements,  I. 

(A)  a  6. 

(»)  I  Dav.  Con.  04. 

(;)  See  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  50. 
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Now,  however,  it  should  be  omitted,  the  Act  having 
provided  (i),  that  every  conveyance  made  after  the 
3  ist  December  1 88 1,  shall,  if  and  so  far  as  a  contrary 
intention  is  not  expressed  in  it,  pass  all  the  estate, 
title,  interest,  claim,  and  demand  which  the  conveying 
parties  respectively  have  in,  to,  or  on,  the  property 
conveyed,  or  expressed  or  intended  so  to  be,  or  which 
they  respectively  have  power  to  convey  in,  to,  or  on 
the  same. 

This  finishes  the  premises,  and  we  come  next  to  the  Habendam. 
Habendum,  which,  commencing  with  the  words  "  To 
have  and  to  hold,"  is  intended  to  define  the  estate  of 
the  purchaser :  it  also  refers  generally  to  the  premises 
which  have  been  granted  by  the  operative  part 
The  proper  office  of  the  habendum  is  to  limit,  ex- 
plain, and  qualify  the  words  in  the  premises,  provided 
it  be  not  contradictory  or  repugnant  to  them.  It  can- 
not therefore  give  a  man  more  than  he  would  take 
under  the  words  of  conveyance,  for  that  would  be  to 
contradict  them ;  but  it  may  restrict  those  words,  by 
the  explanation  which  it  affords  of  the  intention  of  the 
parties.  These  two  rules  are  well  illustrated  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  In  that  case  (2) 
there  was  a  demise  "  to  H.  her  heirs  and  assigns,  to 
have  and  to  hold  to  the  said  H.  and  her  assigns 
during  the  life  of  G."  The  habendum,  which  showed 
a  clear  intention  that  H.  should  take  an  estate  pwr  autre 
vie  only,  was  allowed  to  restrict  the  words  of  convey- 
ance which,  taken  alone,  would  have  conferred  on  her 
an  estate  in  fee-simple  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  not  allowed  to  contradict  them  by  limiting  the 
estate  to  the  assigns  of  H.  only,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
heirs  of  H.  from  taking,  on  her  decease,  as  special 
occupants. 


(*)  s.  63. 

(0  J>oe  V.  SueUf  3  Ga.  &  D.  622. 
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Acknowledg- 
ment of 
n;;ht  to  pro- 
duction. 


In  the  days  when  express  covenants  for  title  were 
put  into  purchase  deeds,  their  place  was  next  after  the 
habendum.  And  if  any  part  of  the  title-deeds  were 
retained  by  the  vendor,  these  covenants  were  followed 
by  a  further  covenant  by  him  that  he,  his  heirs,  or 
assigns  would  produce  the  title-deeds  in  question  to 
the  purchaser,  or  to  any  person  lawfully  claiming 
under  him,  whenever  reasonably  requested  so  to  do ; 
and  would,  in  the  meantime,  keep  the  deeds  safe,  unless 
prevented  by  insuperable  accident  In  the  case  of  a 
trustee  the  covenant  was  limited  so  as  to  affect  him, 
or  his  estate,  so  long  only  as  he  had  custody  of  the 
deeds.  The  Conveyancing  Act,  i88i,has  (m)  substi- 
tuted for  these  covenants  an  acknowledgment  by  the 
vendor  of  the  purchaser's  right  to  production  of  the 
title-deeds  and  an  undertaking  for  their  safe  custody. 
These  have  the  same  effect  as  the  ordinary  covenants 
for  production  formerly  inserted,  with  the  advantage 
of  shortening  the  wording  of  the  deed.  If  the  vendor 
is  a  trustee  or  mortgagee,  he  merely  gives  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  purchaser's  right  to  production.  This 
binds  him  to  produce  the  deeds  whilst  they  are  in  his 
custody,  but  does  not  impose  upon  him  any  liability 
on  account  of  loss  or  destruction  of,  or  injury  to  the 
deeds,  from  whatever  cause  arising.  An  obligation  to 
produce  deeds  can,  if  necessary,  be  enforced  by  means 
of  an  application  to  the  High  Court. 


Testimoninm. 


Having  thus  gone  through  the  essential  parts  of  a 
purchase  deed,  it  only  remains  to  mention  that  the 
whole  is  concluded  by  a  Testimonium,  which  sets 
forth  that  the  several  parties  to  the  deed  have  duly 
affixed  thereto  their  respective  hands  and  seals;  and 
to  point  out  that  the  fact  of  their  having  done  so 
should  be  attested  by  at  least  one  witness,  whose 
attestation  is  usually  to  be  found  indorsed  on  the  deed 
along  with  the  receipt  clause. 


(m)  S.  9. 
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OF  LEASES. 

Having  thus  considered  the  instruments  which  relate 
to  the  sale  of  land,  we  come  next  to  those  which  are 
employed  when  it  is  to  be  let.  These,  as  we  know, 
are  called  leases,  and  will  form  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  this  chapter.  The  simplest  form  perhaps  of  a 
lease  is  that  of  a  dwelling-house  and  grounds  for  a 
short  term  of  years  which  is  to  commence  on,  or  very 
shortly  after,  the  execution  of  the  instrument  of  de- 
mise. And  since  our  object  is  to  deal  only  with  the 
more  ordinary  and  simple  forms  of  conveyancing,  we 
will  confine  our  remarks  to  leases  of  this  description. 
And,  in  so  doing,  we  will  follow  the  plan  adopted  in 
the  case  of  purchase  deeds,  and  divide  our  present  sub- 
ject into — 1st,  Agreements  for  Leases;  and  2nd,  Leases. 

Agreements  for  leases,  agam,  may  be  classified  ^«^««»*" 
under  two  headings ;  namely,  those  instruments  which 
have  been  expressly  entered  into  by  the  parties  as 
agreements  for  leases,  and  those  instruments  which 
operate  as  agreements  by  construction  of  law,  although 
not  expressly  entered  into  as  such.  Before,  however, 
considering  agreements  for  leases  with  reference  to 
this  classification,  we  have  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
statutory  requisites  relating  to  all  such  agreements 
generally. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (a), 
any  lease,  and  also  any  agreement  for  a  lease,  of  land, 

(a)  29  Car.  IL  c.  3. 


36o 


Statute  of 
Frauds. 
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might  be  made  by  parol.  But  by  this  statute  it  is 
enacted  (b)  that  no  action  shall  be  brought  whereby 
to  charge  any  person  upon  any  contract  or  sale  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest 
in,  or  concerning  them,  unless  the  agreement  upon 
which  such  action  3liall  be  brought,  or  some  memo- 
randum or  note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other 
person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorised. 


•Bce. 


It  follows,  therefore,  that  no  person  is  liable  on  a 
mere  contract  to  grant,  or  take,  a  lease,  unless  he  has 
signed  some  written  document  which,  either  in  itself, 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  writings,  contains  the 
Fart  Perfoim-  Substantial  parts  of  the  contract.  But  if  something 
more  has  been  done  than  simply  entering  into  a  non- 
binding  agreement,  the  contract  may  come  within 
the  class  of  cases  which  are  considered  as  taken  out 
of  the  Statute  of  Frauds  by  part-performance.  Thus, 
it  has  been  held  that  possession  taken  by  a  lessee, 
and  payment  of  rent  by  him,  when  these  acts  are 
distinctly  referable  to  a  parol  or  unsigned  agreement, 
were  sufficient  to  induce  a  court  of  equity  to  decree 
specific  performance  of  the  agreement,  against  either 
the  lessor  (c)  or  the  lessee  (d).  And  this  rule  ex- 
tends also  to  the  representatives  of  a  lessor  or  of  a 
lessee.  Thus,  where  there  had  been  a  verbal  agree- 
ment for  a  lease,  and  the  lessee  had  entered  into 
possession  of  the  property,  paid  rent,  and  made  im- 
provements on  the  property,  and  afterwards  died :  it 
was  held  that  his  representatives  were  entitled  to 
have,  from  the  representative  of  the  lessor,  a  formal 
lease,  in  terms  corresponding  to  those  of  a  draft  lease 
found  amongst  the  papers  of  the  lessor,  who  was  also 
dead  (e). 

(*)  S.  4. 

(e)  PeUn  t.  Coombi,  I  De  6.  ft  J.  54. 
{d)  Kine  ▼.  Ba^fe,  2  Ba.  ft  B.  343. 

(e)  MeFarlane  t.  JHekttm,  13  Gimnt,  263.     See  alaoMmn  t.  FtMin, 
L.  R.  I  Ch.  35. 
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We  now  come  to  agreements  for  leases,  expressly  Exprew  agree- 
entered  into  as  such.  We  shall  not,  however,  dwell  leMw.  ^^ 
long  on  this  point,  since,  as  a  rule,  preliminary  agree-  Not  in  general 
ments  are  neither  usual,  nor  desirable,  in  the  case  of 
those  ordinary  leases  with  which  alone  we  are  con- 
cerned. Where  the  lease  is  to  take  effect  at  once, 
and  is  not  to  contain  any  but  the  ordinary  covenants, 
there  can  be  no  object  in  having  a  formal  preliminary 
agreement  (which  can  only  be  safely  prepared  by 
specifying  precisely  all  the  covenants  and  clauses 
which  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  lease  (/)),  this  agree- 
ment being  immediately  followed  by  a  formal  lease. 
Such  agreements,  consequently,  are  seldom  entered 
into,  except  in  cases  where  the  intended  lessee  has  to 
fulfil  certain  conditions  before  he  becomes  entitled  to 
require  a  lease. 

With  regard  to  formal  agreements  for  leases,  we  will  stipulations 
only  call  attention  to  two  stipulations  which  should  be*in«erted^*^ 
be  inserted  when  these  instruments  are  prepared  by  ^^^^  *fi^®«' 

^     ^  •'   menta  are  pre- 

the  conveyancer,  premising  that  the  fact  of  their  being  pared, 
necessary,  if  there  is  an  agreement,  does  not  conflict 
with  the  statement  that  an  agreement  is  not  usually 
desirable.  One  of  these  stipulations  is,  that  the  lease 
is  to  contain  a  proviso  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  lessee's 
interest  on  the  breach  of  any  of  his  covenants :  the 
necessity  for  this  stipulation  arising  from  the  fact  that 
under  an  agreement  that  a  lease  shall  contain  all 
"  usual "  clauses  the  forfeiture  clause  must  be  limited 
to  the  case  of  non-payment  of  rent  (g).  The  agree- 
ment should  also,  whatever  may  be  the  length  of  the 
term  to  be  granted,  contain  a  statement  that  the  instru- 
ment is  intended  only  as  an  agreement^  and  does  not 
pass  any  legal  interest  to  the  lessea  We  will  enter 
into  the  reasons  for  this  when  speaking  of  the  second 
of  the  headings  under  which  agreements  have  been 


(/)  See  5  Dav.  Cod.  19. 

{g)  Hodgkmwi  v.  Orcwe^  L.  R  10  Cb.  622. 
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classified.  It  may  be  added  that,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided, all  the  expenses  attending  the  preparation  of  the 
agreement^  and  of  the  lease,  fall  upon  the  lessee  (A), 
whilst  the  expense  of  preparing  the  copy  of  the  lease 
retained  by  the  lessor,  and  known  as  the  "counter- 
part," must  be  borne  by  him  (t).  Hence  if  some 
difierent  plan  is  contemplated  it  should  be  so  stated 
in  the  agreement 

Usual  and  It  was  remarked  just  now  that  an  agreement  for  a 

uautT  ^^^^  lesLSQ  could  uot  be  drawn  safely  unless  it  specified  the 
covenants  to  be  contained  in  the  lease.  But  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  here  how  agreements 
will  be  construed  which  are  either  silent  on  the  ques- 
tion of  covenants  or  (which  comes  to  the  same  thing) 
merely  provide  that  the  lease  to  be  prepared  shall 
contain  the  "  usual "  or  "  proper  "  covenants.  When- 
ever an  open  agreement  of  this  kind  is  executed,  the 
law  will  imply  a  further  agreement  by  both  parties 
to  enter  into  certain  covenants  which  are  applicable 
to  all  leases,  and  no  covenants  can,  generally  speaking, 
be  inserted  in  a  lease  made  in  pursuance  of  an  open 
agreement  other  than  those  which  are  implied  by  the 
law  as  being  strictly  incidental  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  contract.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  settled 
that  these  are — covenants  by  the  lessee  (i)  to  pay 
rent,  (2)  to  pay  taxes,  except  such  as  are  expressly 
payable  by  the  lessor,  (3)  to  keep  and  deliver  up  the 
premises  in  repair,  and  (4)  to  allow  the  lessor  to  enter 
and  view  the  state  of  repair ;  and  a  covenant  by  the 
lessor  that  the  lessee  shall  quietly  enjoy  the  premises  (j). 
It  follows  that,  in  the  absence  of  precise  stipulation, 
a  lessee  is  not  bound  to  enter  into  a  covenant  not  to 
assign  the  lease  without  licence  from  the  lessor  (£), 
even  though  the  property  is  a  house  in  London,  and 


{h)  OriateU  y.  Bolnnion,  3  Bing.  N.  C.  10. 
(i)  Jennings  v.  Major,  8  C.  &  P.  6l. 
0)  5  D»v.  Con.  490. 
{k)  uhurck  Y.  Brown,  15  Ves.  259.  . 
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the  agreement  provides  that  the  lease  shall  contain  all 
usual  covenants  (l) ;  or  not  to  carry  on  trade  on  the  pre- 
mises (m),  even  where  there  is  a  covenant  not  to  keep 
a  school  (n) ;  or  into  a  covenant  to  pay  such  taxes  as 
land  tax  or  tithe  rent  charge.  But  where  there  is 
some  special  local  or  trade  custom,  under  which  certain 
covenants  are  always  contained  in  leases,  these  will 
he  held,  with  reference  to  the  particular  case,  to  he 
"usual"  covenants,  and  therefore  implied  by  law. 
Thus,  covenants  in  restriction  of  trade  appear  to  be 
usual  in  particular  cases  (0),  so  that  there  is  still 
plenty  of  room  for  litigation  under  an  open  or  informal 
agreement. 

Other  questions  sometimes  arise  on  such  agreements, 
as  to  the  construction  to  be  put  upon  concise  state- 
ments of  the  covenants  which  are  to  be  inserted  in  the 
lease.  As  to  these,  we  may  mention  that  it  has  been 
decided  that  a  covenant  to  pay  a  ''net  rent"  binds 
a  lessee  to  pay  every  kind  of  tax  (/>),  as  does  also  a 
covenant  to  pay  rent  "  free  from  all  out-goings  (q)" 

We  have  next  to  consider  those  instruments  which  Agreements 
amount  to  agreements  for  leases  by  operation  of  law,  operation  of 
and  in  order  to  explain  this  point  we  must  go  back  to  ^^* 
the  law  as  it  stood  after  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  (r),  but  before  the  year  1845. 

The  Statute  of  Frauds  enacted  (s)  that  all  leases,  statute  of 
except  those  not  exceeding  the  term  of  three  years  ^™'*^** 
whereupon  the  rent  reserved  during  the  term  amounted 
to  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  full  value  of  the  thing 

H)  Hampthire  ▼.  WiekiM,  7  Ch.  D.  555. 
(m)  Propert  v.  Parker,  3  My.  &  K.  280. 
(n)   Van  v.  Corjtef  3  My.  &  fe  269. 
(0)  See  Bennett  v.  Womaek,  7  B.  &  C.  627. 
(p)  Ibid. 

iq)  Parish  ▼.  Sleeman,  I  De  G.  F.  &  J.  326 ;  AfnJiM  v.  White,  Ry. 
&  Moo.  246. 

(r)  29  Car.  11.  c.  3. 
{$)  Ss.  I,  2. 
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demised,  should  have  the  force  and  effect  of  leases  at 
will  only,  unless  they  were  put  in  writing  and  signed 
by  the  parties  making  or  creating  the  same,  or  their 
agents  thereunto  lawfully  authorised  in  writing.  And 
it  will  be  remembered  that,  by  another  section  (t)  of 
this  Act,  all  agreements  for  leas&s  must  also  be  in 
writing.  Supposing  then  that  a  man  were  found  in 
possession  of  land  under  a  written  instrument,  it  might 
be  a  question,  upon  the  wording  of  the  instrument, 
whether  he  held  under  a  lease,  or  only  under  an  agree- 
ment for  a  lease,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  he  had, 
or  had  not,  a  legal  interest  in  the  land.  In  deciding 
these  questions,  the  courts  inclined  to  holding  such 
instruments  to  be  leases.  For  the  general  rule  was, 
that  where  there  was  an  instrument  by  which  it 
appeared  that  one  party  was  to  give  possession  and 
the  other  to  take  it,  that  was  a  lease,  unless  it  could 
be  collected,  from  the  instrument  itself,  that  it  was 
only  an  agreement  for  a  lease  to  be  afterwards  made  (u). 
And  on  this  principle,  instruments  not  containing 
words  of  express  present  demise  might  be,  and  often 
were,  held  to  be  leases,  provided  they  contained  with 
sufficient  certainty  all  the  terms  of  the  lease  (r) ;  still 
more  if  they  were  followed  by  some  act,  such  as  pos- 
session of  the  premises  by  the  lessee,  which  showed 
an  intention  to  pass  an  immediate  interest  (w). 

It  being,  evidently,  undesirable  that  doubts  should 
be  possible  as  to  whether  a  written  document  passed 
a  legal  interest  or  not,  two  Acts  were  passed  in  the 
present  reign,    each    6f  which   sought  to    put    such 
7  &  8  Vict.  c.   questions  beyond  doubt.     Of  these  the  7  &  8  Vict, 
^^*  c.  76,  enacted  (x)  that  no  lease  in  writing  should  be 

valid,  as  a  lease,  unless  made  by  deed,  but  that  every 

(0  S.  4. 

(tt)  Moroan  v.  Biudl,  3  Taunt,  65,  72. 

(v)  Dunk  V.  Hunter,  5  B.  &  Aid.  322 ;  CfajfUm  v.  BurUmMhaw,  7  Dow. 
k  Ry.  800. 

(v)  J)oe  V.  Jliet,  8  Bing.  178. 
(at)  a  4. 
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agreement  in  writing  to  let  land  should  take  effect  as 

an  agreement  to  execute  a  lease.     This  Act  took  no 

notice  of  the  exception  in  favour  of  short  leases  made 

by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  (y),  and  was  repealed  in  the  Keai  Property 

next  year  by  the  Eeal  Property  Amendment  Act  (z),  aS^**  "^* 

which  enacts  (a)  that  a  lease  required  by  law  to  be  in 

writing,  made  after  the  ist  day  of  October  1845,  shall 

be  void  at  law  unless  made  by  deed.     This  Act,  it  will 

be  observed,  does  not  touch  leases  exempted  from  the 

operation   of   the   Statute    of  Frauds.     Hence,  since 

the  ist  of  October  1845,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  when 

the  term  does  not  come  within  the  exception  of  the 

Statute  of  Frauds,  that  an   instrument  which  is  in 

writing  only,  and  not  by  deed,  cannot  operate  as  a 

lease.     But  although  it  cannot  be  a  lease,  it  may  be  New  rule  of 

held  to  be  an  agreement  for  a  lease,   and,  reversing  *^"* 

the  former  rule  of  construction,  probably  will  be  so 

held  in  all  cases  where  its  wording  makes  it  possible 

for  the  Court  to  do  so.     Thus  in  a  case  in  Equity  (6), 

there  was  an  instrument  relating  to  a  term  of  more 

than  three  years,  made  after  the  ist  of  October  1845, 

and  not  under  seal,  which  although  it  would  formerly 

have  been  construed  as  a  lease,  was  so  worded  as  to 

admit  of  its  being   considered  an   agreement.     The 

lessee  entered  into  possession  under  it,  but  disputes 

arising  between  him  and  the  lessor,  the  latter  brought 

an  action  of  ejectment  against  him,  and  he  thereupon 

filed  a  bill  in  Chancery  to  restrain  the  action,  and  to 

compel  the  grant  of  a  proper  lease.     It  was  argued 

on  behalf  of  the  lessor  (c)  that  the  instrument,  beinci; 

void  as  a  lease,  was  void  altogether,  but  the  Court 

held  that  it  was  admissible  as  em  agreement  for  a 

lease :  pointing  out  that  the  statute  only  made  it  '*  void 

at  law  as  a  lease,"  and  not  "  void  to  all  intents  and 


(y)  29  Car.  11.  c  3. 

(z)  8  &  9  Viet.  &  106. 

(«)  S.  3. 

(6)  Parker  ▼.  Toiwell,  2  De  G.  &  J.  559.  570. 

(c)  Relying  on  Stratum  v.  PetUt,  16  C.  B.  420,  now  ovemiled. 
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purposes."  This  decision  was  soon  followed  by  one  at 
law  {d)t  in  which  it  was  held  that  an  action  for  breach 
of  contract  to  take  a  lease  might  be  founded  on  such 
an  instrument,  for  it  was  said  that  the  words  of  the 
statute  meant  no  more  than  that  the  instrument,  not 
being  under  seal,  should  pass  no  legal  interest  (e). 
From  these  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  the  courts  in- 
cline, now,  to  consider  as  agreements  for  leases  writ- 
ings which,  from  their  ambiguous  wording,  would 
formerly  have  been  treated  as  leases;  and  the  fact 
that  the  parties  have  executed  an  instrument  which, 
as  they  may  be  presumed  to  know,  cannot  take  effect 
as  a  lease,  will  be  looked  upon  as  an  additional  reason 
for  holding  it  to  be  an  agreement  only.  It  is  in  order 
to  assist  the  courts  in  arriving  at  such  a  conclusion 
that  it  is  still  desirable  to  state  in  an  agreement  for  a 
lease  that  it  is  not  intended  to  pass  any  legal  interest. 
Moreover,  the  8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  106,  still  leaves  open 
questions  upon  instruments  dealing  with  terms  which 
need  not  be  granted  by  writing,  and  upon  those  under 
seal;  consequently,  the  precaution  above  mentioned 
should  be  specially  observed  when  these  instruments 
are  intended  to  be  agreements  only. 

Intended  lease  Not  Only  may  an  instrument,  void  as  a  lease  for  a 
operateto  ^^^  ^^^^  three  years,  be  treated  as  an  agreement  for 
cieutea  yearly  a  lease,  but  it  may,  in  some  cases,  operate  to  create 
a  tenancy  from  year  to  year.  For  the  effect  of  the 
statutes  which  we  have  been  considering  is  to  give  to 
such  a  lease  the  effect  of  a  lease  at  will ;  and  since, 
ordinarily  speaking,  payment  of  rent  converts  a  ten- 
ancy at  will  into  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  such  a 
lease  may,  if  rent  is  paid  under  it,  operate  to  create  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year  (/),  in  which  case  all  the 


{d)  Band  v.  Jioiling,  i  R  &  S.  371,  374. 

(e)  And  aee  Tidey  v.  MolUU,  33  L.  J.  (C.  P.)  235  ;  Martin  v.  Smitk, 
L.  R.  9  Ex.  50. 

(/)  Doe  ▼.  Bell,  5  T.  R  471,  and,  with  notes,  2  Smith,  L.  C.  loo ; 
Clauton  ▼.  Blakey,  8  T.  R.  3,  and,  with  notes,  2  Smith,  L.  C.  106. 
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covenants  and  conditions  of  the  lease  will  apply  to  the 
yearly  tenancy  (g). 

In  treating  of  the  second  part  of  our  subject,  namely,  Leases. 
Leases,  we  will  first  remind  the  reader  that,  under  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  (h),  a  lease  (unlike  an  agreement 
for  a  lease)  cannot  be  made  by  an  agent  unless  the 
latter  be  authorised  in  writing,  and  that  whenever  the 
lease  is  made  by  deed  the  agent  must  be  authorised  by 
deed  (i).  We  will  next,  following  our  former  system 
in  the  case  of  purchase  deeds,  go  through,  the  clauses 
of  a  simple  lease  in  its  ordinary  form. 

The  component  parts  of  such  an  instrument  are —  Ordinary  form 
1st,  The  Premises;   2nd,  The  Habendum;   3rd,  The  ^*  "^  ^^***- 
Seddendum ;  4th,  The  Covenants;  and  5th,  The  Tes- 
timonium. 

The  Premises  begin  with  the  Introductory  part  which  The  Premises, 
is  in  the  usual  form,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  names 
of  the  Parties,  who  should  be  fully  described,  as  in  Parties, 
purchase  deeds.     It  was  formerly  a  matter  of  great 
importance  that  every  person  intended  to  take  an 
immediate  estate  or  benefit  in  a  lease  should  be  made 
a  party  to  it,  since  otherwise  he  could  not  sue  on  the 
covenants  contained  in  the  leasa     This,  however,  is 
now   remedied   by   the    Beat    Property   Amendment  Real  Property 
Act  (f),  which  enacts  (k)  that  under  an  indenture  ^^^"dmeut 
executed  after  the  ist  of  October  1845,  an  immediate 
estate  or  interest  in  any  tenement  or  hereditament, 
and  the  benefit  of  a  condition,  or  covenant,  respecting 
any  tenement  or  hereditament,  may  be  taken,  although 
the  taker  thereof  be  not  named  a  party  to  the  said 
indentura     Ordinary  convenience,  however,  still  makes 

(<7)  Richardson  v.  Oifford,  I  A.  &  £.  53 ;  BeoUe  v.  Sandert,  3  Bing. 
N.  C.  85a 
{h)  29  Car.  n.  c.  3,  8.  I. 
(i)  BerkeUy  v.  Hardy,  5  B.  &  C.  355. 
0)  8&9 Vict.  c.  106. 

(*)  a  5. 
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desirable  the  insertion  of  the  names  of  all  such  persons 
as  parties  to  the  lease. 


Recital*  are.        A  simple  form  of  lease  does  not  require  any  Kecitals. 

n6ce«M7'.  "**  Sometimes  when  the  lease  is  made  under  a  power  the 
power  is  recited,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be  usual  (/) 
although  recommended  by  some  conveyancers  (m).  If 
the  power  is  recited,  care  should  be  taken  to  set  it  out 
literally,  and  whether  it  is  recited  or  not,  the  operative 
part  must  correspond  with  the  wording  of  the  power. 


If  there  are  no  recitals,  the  parties  are  immediately 
followed  by  the  Operative  Part,  which  begins  by  set- 
ting out  the  consideration  for  the  lease.  The  con- 
sideration consists  usually  in  the  rent  to  be  paid,  and 
the  covenants  to  be  observed,  by  the  lessee.  But  it 
may  be  raised  by  any  benefit  conferred  on  the  lessor 
by  the  lessee,  or  by  any  one  on  his  behalf ;  and  it  often 
consists,  besides  the  rent  emd  covenants,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  a  premium,  or  the  execution  of  repairs  or 
improvements  on  the  property  demised.  Kext  come 
the  words  of  demise  by  which  the  term  is  created. 
The  word  "demise"  is  the  best  for  expressing  the 
fact  that  the  lessor  leases  the  property,  and  is  the  only 
word  which  need  be  employed  for  that  purpose.  But 
any  words  showing  a  clear  intention  to  lease  will  have 
the  same  efTect.  The  demise  is  to  the  lessee,  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns ;  for,  as  we 
know,  a  term  of  years  is  personal,  and  not  real,  pro- 
perty. 


Words  of 
demiBe. 


Paroeli. 


Next  come  the  Parcels.  The  general  rules  to  be 
observed  in  framing  parcels  were  referred  to  in  our  last 
chapter,  and  need  not  therefore  be  repeated,  further 
than  to  remind  the  student  of  the  importance  of  this 
clause  being  accurate,  and  not  containing  more,  either 


(/)  5  Dav.  Con.  I26». 
(m)  2  PUtt  on  Leases,  17. 
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expressly  or  by  implication,  than  is  intended  to  pass, 
whether  as  part  of  the  property  itself  or  as  subsidiary 
to  its  enjoyment  These  precautions  will  be  especially 
necessary  in  drawing  leases  of  property  which  has 
never  been  demised  before. 

Thus,  in  a  modem  case  (n),  the  demised  property  was 
described  as  ''bounded  on  the  east  and  north  by 
newly-made  streets."  The  piece  of  ground  by  which 
it  was  bounded  on  the  east  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
demise,  and  remained  for  some  years  afterwards,  a 
piece  of  rough  waste  ground,  but  it  was  held  that  its 
description  in  the  lease,  and  on  a  plan  attached,  as  a 
"  street,"  gave  the  lessee  a  right  of  way  over  it  to  the 
demised  premises,  and  so  debarred  the  lessor  from 
letting  it  to  a  third  person  as  building  ground  (p). 
Moreover,  since  leases  sometimes  contain  penalties  for 
altering  the  nature  of  the  property  demised,  care  should 
be  taken  that  no  mistake  is  made  in  this  respect,  since 
the  description  given  in  the  lease  is  presumed  to  be 
correct  unless  proved  to  be  otherwise  (p). 

After  the  parcels  come  any  exceptions  or  reserva- 
tions which  may  be  agreed  upon.  These  vary  with  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  but  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  two  words  have  entirely  distinct 
meanings,  although  they  are  sometimes  used  indiscrim- 
inately. For  the  word  "  exception  "  is  properly  applied 
to  some  already  existing  part  of  the  property  which,  by 
force  of  the  exception,  does  not  pass  by  the  demise,  and 
the  absolute  ownership  in  which  remains,  therefore, 
with  the  lessor ;  whilst  the  word  "  reservation  "  should 
be  used  to  express  some  new  right  or  easement  over 
the  property,  created  by  the  reservation,  but  taking 
efifect  by  way  of  re-grant  by  the  lessee  to  the  lessor, 


(»)  BtpUy  y.  WUies,  L.  R.  7  Ex.  298. 

(0)  And  aee  Jtcberts  ▼.  Karr,  i  Taunt.  495. 

{p)  Birch  ▼.  Stephituon,  3  Taunt.  469. 

2  A 
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who  can  therefore  only  use  it  for  the  express  purpose 
for  which  it  was  reserved  (q). 


The  Haben- 
dum. 


The  Kedden- 
dum. 


The  Estate  Clause  was  never  inserted  in  leases :  so 
we  are  now  at  the  end  of  the  premises,  and  come  next 
to  the  Habendum.  The  Habendum  states  the  term 
during  which  the  lessee,  his  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns  are  to  hold  the  property,  and  the  day  on 
which  the  term  is  to  begin.  This  day  should  be  named 
precisely,  not,  for  instance,  as  the  ist  day  of  March 
"  next,"  or  as  "  Lady  Day  "  in  such  a  year.  For  this 
wording  may  give  rise  to  diflBculties  if  there  is  any 
mistake  in  the  date  of  the  lease,  or  delay  in  its  execu- 
tion, or  if  any  question  can  arise  as  to  whether  old  or 
new  style  was  referred  to.  If  no  day  is  named  in  a 
lease  for  the  commencement  of  the  term  it  will  begin 
on  the  date  of  the  lease ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
an  agreement  which  does  not  specify  the  day  on  which 
the  term  is  to  begin  is  void  altogether  (r). 

Then  follows  the  Reddendum,  which  takes  up  the 
story  at  the  point  where  it  was  left  by  the  habendum, 
and  states  the  rent  which  the  lessee  is  (to  use  the 
common  form)  to  "yield  and  pay,"  and  the  days  on 
which  it  is  to  be  paid.  Quarterly  payments  are  the 
most  usual,  and  the  reddendum  should  fix  them  with 
reference  to  precisely  named  days  of  certain  months; 
the  day  on  which  the  first  payment  is  to  be  made 
being  also  expressly  stated.  If  the  property  is  let  at 
a  yearly  rent,  without  specifying  any  particular  mode 
of  payment,  the  lessor  is  only  entitled  to  rent  at  the 
end  of  each  year  (s).  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  the 
last  payment  payable  in  advance,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  so  as  to  give  the  lessor  the  opportunity 
of  exercising  his  power  of  distress  in  case  this  pay- 


iq)  See  Hamilton  v.  Qrdham,  L.  R  2  H.  L.  (Sc.)  166,  168 ;  ITtdh 
ham  ▼.  Hawker^  7  Mee.  &  W.  63  ;  Proud  ▼.  JBotei,  34  L.  J.  (Ch.) 406. 
(r)  ManfiaU  v.  Berridge,  19  Ch.  D.  233. 
{a)  Coomber  v.  Howard,  i  G.  B.  44a 
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ment  should  not  be  made.  The  reddendum  should  not 
state  to  whom  the  rent  is  to  be  paid,  for  if  rent  is 
reserved  generally  the  law  will  always  carry  it  to  the 
owner  of  the  reversion,  whoever  he  may  be,  after  the 
lessor's  death  (t) ;  whilst  an  incomplete  or  mistaken 
reservation  may  give  rise  to  difficulties ;  although  it 
wiU  as  a  rule  be  regarded  as  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen  by 
the  courts,  who  will,  notwithstanding  such  a  reserva- 
tion, hold  the  rent  to  be  incident  to  the  reversion  (u). 
The  lease  should  contain  also  a  stipulation,  in  the 
event  of  the  term  being  put  an  end  to  by  the  lessor's 
re-entry,  for  payment  by  the  lessee  of  a  proportion* 
ate  part  of  the  rent  for  the  fraction  of  the  current 
quarter  up  to  the  day  of  such  re-entry.  Without  this 
stipulation  the  lessor,  if  he  re-enters  for  a  breach  of 
covenant  before  the  next  day  of  payment,  loses  the 
current  instalment  of  rent,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  cannot  enter  after  a  receipt  of  rent,  for  the  receipt 
will  have  been  a  waiver  of  his  right  of  re-entry  (v). 
With  reference  to  the  first  point,  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  Apportionment  Act,  4  &  5  Wnu  IV.,  a  22, 
does  not  confer  any  right  to  an  apportionment  of  rent 
upon  a  lessor  who  puts  an  end  to  a  lease  by  his  own 
act ;  the  statute  only  applying  to  cases  of  apportion- 
ment between  the  individual  who  was  entitled  to  it 
when  it  began  to  accrue,  and  another  who  has  come 
in  as  a  remainder-man  or  reversioner,  or  otherwise  (w). 
And  the  Apportionment  Act,  33  &  34  Vict,  c.  35,  does 
not  seem  to  have  made  any  change  in  this  respect 

We  next  come  to  the  Covenants,  beginning  with  The  Cove- 
those  entered  into  by  the  lessee  with  the  lessor.  n^nu. 

These  covenants  are  (i)  to  pay  rent;  (2)  to  pay  Lesaee's coven- 
taxes  ;  (3)  to  repair ;  (4)  to  permit  the  lessor  to  enter  "***• 


(0  2  PUtt  on  Leases,  i8. 

(u)  Saekeveral  v.  Frogat,  2  Lev.  13. 

(v)  5  Dav.  Con.  32. 

(«p)  Oldenkaw  v.  HoU^  12  A.  &  E.  590,  596. 
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and  inspect  the  state  of  repair;  (5)  to  repair  upon 
notice  being  given  of  want  of  repair ;  (6)  to  insure ; 
(7)  not  to  use  the  premises  otherwise  than  as  a  private 
dwelling-house,  without  licence;  (8)  not  to  assign 
the  premises,  without  licence ;  and  (9)  to  deliver  up 
the  premises  in  good  repair  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

A  covenant  to  pay  a  fair  rent  is  implied  on  every 
demise,  and  the  reservation  of  rent  in  the  reddendum 
raises  an  implied  covenant  to  pay  the  particular  rent 
reserved,  but  an  additional  express  covenant  to  pay 
the  rent,  on  the  days  and  in  the  manner  previously 
mentioned  in  the  lease,  is  always  inserted  in  order  to 
enable  the  lessor  to  maintain  an  action  of  covenant 
for  non-payment  The  rent  is  sometimes  covenanted 
to  be  paid  without  any  deduction  except  income  tax, 
but  these  last  words  are  entirely  superfluous,  as  the 
legislature  has  already  made  absolutely  void  any  con- 
tract for  payment  of  rent  without  such  deduction  (x). 

The  object  of  the  covenant  for  payment  of  taxes  is 
to  throw  upon  the  lessee  certain  burdens  which  would, 
in  the  absence  of  agreement,  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
lessor.  These  are  the  payment  of  land  tax,  seweis' 
rates,  and  tithe  rent  charge,  and  also  of  all  assessments 
made  in  respect  of  permanent  improvements  done  by 
order  of  a  local  authoritv,  and  which  assessments  are 
primarily  payable,  under  the  various  Acts  authorising 
the  improvements,  by  the  owners  of  the  adjoining 
premises.  The  ordinary  wording  of  this  covenant  is, 
that  the  lessee  shall  pay  all  future  as  well  as  existing 
taxes,  rates,  assessments,  and  outgoings,  payable 
either  by  landlord  or  tenant  in  respect  of  the  pre- 
mises. The  proper  wording  of  the  covenant  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  since  it  will  be  construed  strictly 
against  the  lessor.  It  should  include  future  taxes, 
&c.,  because,  although  a  general  covenant  to  pay  taxes 


(x)  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  35, 8.  73. 
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will  probably  include  all  future  taxes  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  covenanted  to  be  paid,  it  will  not  embrace 
any  of  a  different  nature.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
specify  '*  assessments  and  outgoings/'  for  although 
a  covenant  to  pay  taxes  generally  will  include  all 
parliamentary  taxes  (y),  it  will  not  embrace  any  other 
impositions,  although  they  may  be  ordinarily  spoken 
of  as  taxes,  such  for  instance  as  a  sewer's  rate  (z), 
and  for  these  the  word  "assessments"  is  required. 
The  covencmt  must  also  extend  to  "outgoings,"  for 
it  has  been  held  (a)  that  a  covenant  to  pay  "  all  taxes 
and  assessments  whatsoever,"  does  not  include  tithe 
rent  charge.  And  it  should  refer  to  taxes,  &c.,  pay- 
able by  "the  landlord,"  as  otherwise  the  lessee  will 
not  be  bound  to  contribute  to  such  expenses  as  the 
cost  of  paving  a  new  street  (6).  The  form  above 
mentioned  will  probably  include  every  kind  of  tax  or 
charge  imposed  on  the  lessor  or  lessee  in  respect  of 
the  premises  including  those  made  on  account  of  per- 
manent improvements  by  order  of  a  local  authority  (c). 
But  it  will  not  preclude  the  lessee  from  recovering 
from  the  lessor  money  paid  by  the  lessee  to  a  local 
authority,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  imposed  a 
duty  in  respect  of  the  premises  on  the  lessor  personally, 
with  power  to  the  local  authority,  if  the  lessor  neglect 
his  duty,  to  perform  it  for  him,  and,  "by  way  of 
additional  remedy,"  to  recover  the  sums  thus  expended 
from  the  lessee  (d).  But  it  would  seem  that  this 
difficulty  can  be  got  over  by  including  in  the  covenant 
"  hardens,  duties,  and  services,"  as  well  as  taxes,  rates, 
assessments,  and  outgoings  (e). 


(v)  BrewBier  ▼.  Kidgill,  12  Mod.  167 ;  An^field  v.  Moore,  Ry.  &  Moo. 
240. 
(s)  Palmer  v.  Sariih,  14  Mee.  &  W.  428. 

(a)  JV/fiey  v.  NeaU,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  24a 

[b)  AUum  Y.  Diekenion,  9  Q.  B.  D.  632. 

(«)  7%jmp9on  ▼.  Lofworih,  L.  R.  3  G.  P.  149 ;  CrotH  y.  JSow,  L.  R. 
9  Ex.  209. 

{d)  TidgwU  y.  Wkiiwinik,  L.  R.  2  G.  P.  326. 

{e)  See  Payne  y.  Bvarridgt,  12  Mee.  &  W.  727  ;  Swett  y.  Stager^  2  G. 
B.  (N.  8.)  119- 
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Covenant  to 
repair. 


The  next  covenant  is,  that  the  lessee  will,  during 
the  term,  and  without  being  required  so  to  do,  repair, 
maintain,  and  keep,  the  premises  in  good  and  sub- 
stantial  repair ;  and  this  is  followed  up  by  specifying 
such  particular  kinds  of  repair  as  are  applicable  to  the 
property  demised. 


Effect  of  the 
oerenant. 


A  covenant  to  repair  does  not  mean  that  an  old 
building  is  to  be  restored  in  a  renewed  form  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  thus  making  it  of  greater  value  than 
at  the  commencement  of  the  term.  It  only  binds  the 
lessee  to  take  care,  by  keeping  the  premises  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  same  condition  as  when  they  were 
demised,  that  they  do  not  suffer  more  than  the  opera- 
tion of  time  and  nature  would  effect  (/).  But  a 
covenant  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair,  binds  the 
lessee,  if  they  are  out  of  repair,  to  put  them  in  repair, 
and  he  cannot  therefore  leave  them  in  bad  repair  be- 
cause they  were  in  that  state  when  he  took  them  (g). 
This  covenant  moreover  binds  the  lessee  to  rebuild 
the  premises  if  they  are  burnt  down  (A),  nor  is  this 
liability  affected  by  the  fact  of  the  lessor's  having 
insured  them,  and  having  received  the  insurance 
money  (i). 


Covenant  to  The  general  covenant  to  repair  without  notice  is 
^UOT  to  enter  foUowed  by  another,  by  which  the  lessee  undertakes 
stoVof Te*^  ^  permit  the  lessor,  at  all  reasonable  times,  to  enter 
upon  the  premises  in  order  to  view  their  condition ; 
a  thing  which  the  lessor  could  not  do  without  a  stipu- 
lation to  that  effect  (/).  It  is  also  provided  that  the 
lessor  may  give  notice  in  writing  of  all  defects  and 
wants    of  repair   on    the    premises,    and    the    lessee 


Covenant  to 
repair  on 
notice. 


(/)  Ovtteridge  v.  Mvnycard,  7  G.  &  P.  129 ;  Stanley  v.  Towgood,  3 
Scott,  313. 

{g)  Payne  v.  ffayne,  16  Mee.  &  W.  541 ;  £aM<m  ▼.  PraUt  33  L.  J. 
(Ex.)  233,  235. 

(A)  Bullock  V.  DommU,  6  T.  R.  650 ;  Digby  y.  Atkimon,  4  Camp.  275. 

(t)  Leeds  v.  Cheetham,  i  Sim.  146. 

{j )  Barker  v.  Barker,  3  C.  &  P.  557. 
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covenants  that  he  will,  within  a  specified  time  (gene- 
rally three  months),  make  good  all  defects  of  which 
notice  has  been  given.  The  object  of  this  covenant 
is  to  prevent  any  question  arising  under  the  general 
covenant  to  repair,  as  to  what  repairs  are  necessary, 
or  whether  the  lessee  is  using  due  expedition  in 
repairing,  by  enabling  the  lessor  to  specify  the  repairs 
which  he  requires  to  be  done,  and  by  fixing  a  time 
within  which  they  are  to  be  finished.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  covenant  to  repair  after  notice  does 
not  restrict  the  general  covenant  to  repair  without 
notice,  and  it  should  therefore  be  contained  in  a 
separate  sentence,  since  those  covenants  only  are  held 
to  be  distinct  which  severally  make  a  distinct  sen- 
tence. Thus  (k),  where  there  was  a  covenant  that  the 
lessee  should  repair  at  all  times  when,  where,  and  as 
often  as  occasion  should  require,  and  at  furthest 
within  three  months  after  notice  of  want  of  repair : 
it  was  held  that  this  sentence  comprised  but  one 
covenant,  cmd  that  the  lessee  was  not  liable  for  a 
breach  of  it,  unless  he  had  received  notice  of  want  of 
repair.  The  form  given  above  obviates  any  risk  of 
that  kind  (J), 

This  covenant  is  followed  by  one  to  the  efiect  that  Covenant  to 
the  lessee  will  insure  the  premises  in  the  joint  names  ""**"• 
of  the  lessor  and  of  the  lessee;  that  he  will,  if  re- 
quired, produce  the  insurance  policy  and  the  various 
receipts  for  premiums,  and  will,  in  case  of  fire,  lay  out 
the  insurance  moneys  in  rebuilding  the  premises.  By 
this  means  the  lessor  obtains  a  security  that  the  pre- 
mises will  be  rebuilt  which  is  additional  to,  and  pre- 
sumably more  effectual  than,  that  which  he  has  under 
the  lessee's  covenant  to  repair;  and  its  insertion  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  common  form. 


{k)  HonrfaU  v.  Tedar,  7  Taunt  385. 

\l)  See  Z>oe  ▼.  Meux,  4  B.  &  C.  606 ;  Bai^%$  y.  Lc  GroB,  4  C.  B. 

(N.  a)  537. 
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Covenant  not  Where  the  premises,  or  part  of  them,  consist  of  a 
miMTfo/tSr  dwelling-house,  it  is  usual  to  insert  a  covenant  that 
pnij^  of  any  ^^e  lessee  will  not  use  the  house  for  purposes  of  trade 
or  business,  or  otherwise  than  as  a  private  dwelling- 
house,  without  the  licence  of  the  lessor,  his  heirs  or 
And  not  to  assigus  ;  and  also  that  he  will  not»  without  such 
auigQ  or  un-    ij^j^jj^g^  assigu,  or  underlet,  the  whole  or  any  part  of 

the  premises.  The  general  restriction  against  carry- 
ing on  trade  appears  to  be  preferable  to  a  form  saying 
that  particular  kinds  of  business  are  not  to  be  carried 
on  without  licence,  or  one  restraining  "  ofifensive " 
trades  only.  For  such  clauses  often  give  rise  to  dis- 
putes (m),  whereas  the  general  prohibition  allows  the 
lessor  to  exercise  his  judgment  upon  each  application 
made  to  him,  and  in  that  case  his  rights  under  the 
covenant  will  not  be  limited  by  any  consideration  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  trade  or  business  proposed  to 
be  carried  on  (n).  It  may  be  added  that  the  word 
**  business  "  includes  keeping  a  school  (o). 

As  to  under         The  Covenant  against   assignment    should,   if    in- 
"*'  tended  to  prohibit  under-letting,  be  expressly  worded 

to  that  efiTect,  for  a  covenant  merely  not  to  assign  or 
put  away  the  lease  or  the  premises,  does  not  prevent 
the  lessee  from  making  an  underlease  of  part  of  the 
term  (p) ;  although  an  underlease  of  the  whole  term 
amounts  to  an  assignment  (q),  A  covenant  not  to 
assign  is  not  broken  by  the  deposit  of  a  lease  by  way 
of  security  for  money  lent,  since  this  is  not  a  parting 
with  the  legal  interest  (r),  nor  by  giving  a  warrant  of 
attorney  to  confess  judgment  in  an  action,  although 
the  result  may  be  that  the  lease  is  taken  in  execution 

(m)  See  as  to  this  Doe  ▼.  Bird,  2  A.  &  E.  i6i ;  Jona  ▼.  Thome,  I  B. 
ft;  G.  715  ;  Oittteridffe  ▼.  Mwiyardt  7  C.  &  P.  129 ;  Ifarruon  ▼.  Good, 
L.  &  II  Eq.  338. 

in)  Mocker  ▼.  FoundUng  Ho&pUod,  i  Ves.  &  B.  i86l 

(o)  Doe  ▼.  Keding,  i  Maa  &  SeL  95,  loo. 

{p)  Crutoe  ▼.  Bughy,  3  WU.  234 ;  KinnenUy  w,  Orpe,  I  Daag.  56. 

(9)  Beardman  ▼.  WUim,  Ll  R  4  C.  P.  57. 

(r)  Doe  V.  Bogff,  4  Dow.  &  By.  226 ;  Ex  parte  Ooekt,  2  DeMX  14. 
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and  sold  (s),  for  the  covenant  does  not  apply  to  an  in- 
voluntary alienation  by  operation  of  law  (t).  But  it  is 
broken  by  an  assignment  by  one  joint-tenant  to  another, 
since,  although  it  relates  to  the  estate  of  all  the  joint- 
tenants,  it  necessarily  involves  the  interest  of  each  (u). 

The  lessee's  covenants  terminate  by  a  general  under-  Covenant  to 
taking  on  his  part  that  he  will,  at  the  end  of  the  goJd  repilr." 
term,  deliver  up  the  premises  in  good  repair,  and  in 
such  a  condition  as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  due 
performance  of  his  covenants. 

These  covenants  are  followed  by  a  very  important  Proviso  for  Re- 
clause,  which  is  known  as  the  Proviso  for  Re-entry.  ^^^^^' 
This  is  to  the  efTect  that  whenever  any  part  of  the  rent 
shall  have  been  in  arrear  for  (generally)  three  weeks, 
whether  the  same  shall  have  been  legally  demanded  or 
not,  or  whenever  the  lessee  shall  commit  a  breach  of 
any  of  his  covenants,  the  lessor  may  re-enter  upon  the 
premises,  and  that  thereupon  the  term  granted  shall 
absolutely  determine. 

The  proviso  should  particularly  state  that  the  re- 
entry may  be  made  whether  the  rent  has  been  legally 
demanded  or  not,  for  this  wording  enables  the  lessor 
to  re-enter  for  non-payment  of  rent  without  any  de- 
mand for  rent  (v),  and  it  also  avoids  the  common  law 
niceties  which  were  formerly  requisite  in  making  a  re- 
entry for  non-payment,  and  which  still  apply  (w),  in 
the  absence  of  such  a  stipulation,  unless  there  is  a 
half-year's  rent  due,  and  no  sufficient  distress  can  be 
found  upon  the  premises  (x), 

(•)  Doe  T.  CarUrt  8  T.  R  57. 

(0  Croft  ▼.  Lumlty,  6  H.  L.  C.  673. 

(tt)  VarUy  ▼.  Coppard,  L.  R.  7  C.  P.  505,  507. 

(v)  Doe  ▼.  Maiten,  2  B.  &  G.  490. 

(w)  2  Piatt  on  LoMoi,  341. 

[x)  See  4  Geo.  II.  0.  28,  ■.  2 ;  15  &  16  Viet  a  76,  s.  2to ;  and  Doe 
▼.  AUaeander,  2  Man.  &  Sel.  525  ;  Doe  ▼.  WiUon,  $B.k  Aid.  363  ;  Pku 
Upp§  V.  Bridge,  L.  B.  9  G.  P.  48,  49  note  (2). 
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The  grounds  on  which  a  lessor  will  be  held  to  have 
lost  his  right  to  enforce  a  forfeiture  and  also  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  exercise  of  his  right  by 
the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881  (y),  have  been  already 
discussed  in  our  chapter  on  estates  for  years.  We  will, 
therefore,  only  add  here,  with  reference  to  another 
clause  in  the  lease,  that  a  notice  requiring  a  lessee  to 
repair  within  a  certain  (named)  time,  prevents  the 
lessor  from  re-entering  until  after  the  expiration  of 
that  time  (z) ;  although  the  case  is  otherwise  when  the 
notice  requires  him  to  repair  **  forthwith "  (a). 

j/eMor's  The  proviso  for  re-entry  is  followed  by  a  covenant 

for  ^ut  en-  ^^  ^^^  P^^  of  the  lessor,  tiiAt  the  lessee  and  his  repre- 
joyment.  scntatives  shall,  provided  that  they  pay  the  rent  and 
observe  the  covenants  mentioned  in  the  lease,  peaceably 
enjoy  the  premises  without  any  interruption  by  the 
lessor,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  or  any  person  lawfully 
claiming  through  him  or  them.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  is  not  an  absolute  covenant  for  quiet  enjoy- 
ment, and  it  should  always  be  inserted  in  the  lessor's 
interest;  for,  in  the  absence  of  any  covenant,  the 
lessor  will  be  presumed  to  have  given  an  absolute 
covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment  (6),  and  will  thus  be 
liable  for  the  acts  of  persons  claiming  adversely  to  him 
(c),  whereas  the  qualified  covenant  saves  him  from 
any  risk  of  this  kind  (d).  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  covenant  for  quiet  enjoyment,  whether  in  a  purchase 
deed  or  in  a  lease,  does  not  enlarge  or  increase  the 
rights  granted  by  the  previous  part  of  the  deed.  Its 
only  effect  is  that  an  additional  remedy,  namely,  an 
action  for  damages,  is  given  if  the  lessee  cannot  get, 


(y)  44  &  45  Vict.  0.  41,  B.  14. 
(z)  Doe  V.  Meux,  4  B.  &;  G.  606. 
(a)  Jioe  V.  Paine,  2  Camp.  520. 
(6)  Noket*  Cote,  4  Rep.  80^. 

(c)  Bandy  ▼.  CaHwighi,  22  Ll  J.  (Ex.)  285  ;  Hall  ▼.  City  of  London 
Brewery  Co.  31  L.  J.  (Q.  B.)  257. 

(d)  Line  ▼.  Siqthenaon,  4  Bing.  N.  O.   678;  Stanley  r.  Mayet,  3 
Q.  B.  105. 
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or  is  deprived  of,  anything  which  has  been  previously 
professed  to  be  granted  or  demised  (e). 

The  deed  concludes  with  the  ordinary  Testimonium,  The  Testi- 
which  should,  if  there  is  no  counterpart,  be  signed  by  ™®°***°*' 
both  the  lessor  and  the  lessee ;  but  it  is  more  usual  to 
have  a  counterpart,  in  which  case  the  lease  is  signed 
by  the  lessor,  and  the  counterpart  by  the  lessee.  Both 
instruments  should  be  properly  attested,  and  the  lease, 
if  made  of  land  belonging  to  a  married  woman,  but 
not  settled  to  her  separate  use,  must  be  duly  acknow- 
ledged by  her.  If  there  is  any  inconsistency  between 
the  lease  and  the  counterpart,  the  former  must,  in 
general,  prevail ;  but  if  there  is  a  manifest  error  in  the 
lease,  the  counterpart  may  be  made  use  of  in  order  to 
correct  it  (/). 

We  may  conclude  these  remarks  by  calling  atten-  statutory  pro- 
tion  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  with  the  object  u^^ " 
of  shortening  the  ordinary  form  of  leases,  but  remark- 
able chiefly  on  account  of  its  utter  failure  to  carry  out 
that  object     This  Act  is  the  8  &  9  Vict.,  c.  124,  8&9Viot.  a 
entitled  "An  Act  to  Facilitate  the  Granting  of  Certain  '^ 
Leases."     It  contains   in  the  schedule  two  parallel 
columns,  in  one  of  which  are  the  ordinary  clauses  of 
a  lease  as  drawn  by  conveyancers,  whilst  in  the  other 
are  as  many  marginal  notes,  each  relating  to  a  separate 
clause.     The  Act   gives  to  each  marginal  note  the 
effect  of  its  corresponding  clause,  but  these  notes  are 
too  concise  to  give  sufficient  information  to  an  ordi- 
nary person  looking  at  a  lease  so  drawn,  in  order  to 
ascertain  his  rights  or  obligations  under  it  (g),  and  the 
Act  appears  to  be  very  seldom  made  use  ot 

(e)  Leech  ▼.  Sckvoeder^  L.  R.  9  Ch.  463,  474. 

(f)  Burehell  v.  Clarke,  2  C.  P.  D.  8^. 
(^)  See  Also  Dart.  V.  &  P.  505. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF  MORTGAGE  DEEDS. 


gage 
Freeholds. 


Leaseholdi. 


We  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  the  ordinary 
form  of  a  mortgage  deed  of  land.  This,  as  we  have 
noticed  already,  consists  essentially  of  a  conveyance 
of  the  mortgaged  property  to  the  mortgagee,  with  a 
proviso  for  its  reconveyance  when  the  debt  secured 
by  it  is  paid  off.  It  contains,  in  addition,  various 
other  clauses  which  are  necessary  to  give  complete- 
Form  of  moxt-  uess  to  the  transaction.  Where  the  subject  of  the 
mortgage  is  a  freehold  estate  in  land,  the  conveyance, 
ordinarily,  takes  the  form  of  an  absolute  grant  of  it, 
subject  to  the  proviso  for  redemption.  On  a  mortgage 
of  leaseholds,  it  is  open  to  the  mortgagee  to  take  either 
an  assignment  of  the  whole  term  for  which  the  pro- 
perty is  held  by  the  mortgagor  or  else  a  lease  for  a 
period  a  day  short  of  the  whole  term.  A  question 
as  to  which  plan  is  the  better  can  only  be  answered 
by  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  if  the  covenants  in  the  lease  are  not 
onerous,  the  mortgagee  had  better  take  an  assignment 
of  the  whole  term,  as  he  thus  gets  the  whole  legal 
interest  in  it  vested  in  himself  (which  is  an  advantage 
if  he  has  to  sell  the  property),  and  also  obviates  any 
risk  of  the  lease  being  forfeited  by  the  mortgagor's 
dealings  with  the  reversion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mortgagee,  if  he  takes  an  assignment  of  the  whole  term, 
and  even  though  he  never  enters  into  possession  of 
the  property,  becomes  liable  to  the  lessor  on  all  the 
covenants  contained  in  the  lease ;  since  he  who  takes 
an  estate,  must,  without  reference  to  his  object  in 
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taking  it,  bear  all  burdens  incident  thereto  (a).  And 
since  the  morl^gee  escapes  this  liability  by  taking  a 
sub-lease  only  (h),  this  latter  plan  is  preferable  where  the 
lent  of  the  mortgaged  premises  is  more  than  nominal, 
or  where  the  covenants  are  stringent  or  burdensome. 
The  last  day  of  the  term  is  in  such  case  held  by  the 
mortgagor  in  trust  for  the  mortgagee,  but  subject  to  the 
same  equity  of  redemption  as  the  rest  of  the  term. 

Since  copyholds  do  not  pass  by  deed,  a  mortgage  Copyholds, 
of  them  takes,  in  the  first  place,  the  form  of  a  cove- 
nant by  the  mortgagor  that  he  will,  immediately  after 
the  execution  of  the  mortgage  deed,  surrender  them 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  the  use  of  the  mortgagee. 
This  is  followed  by  the  formal  surrender,  which  is 
duly  entered  on  the  manor  rolls,  but  expressed  to  be 
subject  to  a  condition  that  on  payment  by  the  mort- 
gagor, on  a  specified  date,  of  all  sums  secured  by  his 
covenants  in  the  mortgage  deed  (and  to  which  we  will 
refer  presently)  the  surrender  shall  be  void  and  of  no 
effect  (c).  The  mortgagee  has  not  a  legal  title  to  the 
copyholds  unless  they  are  thus  surrendered  to  him ; 
and  cannot,  therefore,  safely  part  with  his  money 
until  the  surrender  is  made,  since,  up  to  that  time, 
he  is  liable  to  be  postponed  to  any  subsequent  pur- 
chaser for  value  who  has  obtained  a  surrender  without 
notice  of  the  earlier  mortgage  (d).  This  conditional 
surrender,  as  it  is  called,  leaves  the  mortgagor  tenant 
of  the  manor  (e),  but  prevents  him  from  dealing  with 
the  property  to  the  prejudice  of  the  mortgagee,  whUst 
it  has,  at  the  same  time,  the  advantage  of  freeing  the 
mortgagee  from  any  liability  to  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
who,  having  the  tenancy  "  full "  already,  has  no 
further  claims  in  respect  of  it     The  mortgagee  must, 

(a)  WUUams  ▼.  Boaanquety  I  Bred  &  B.  238 ;  oyerroling  JEiotan  y. 
Jaqtus,  2  Doug.  4J5. 

{h)  ffajfard  ▼.  Batek,  X  Doug.  183. 
{e)  2  Dav.  Con.  408. 

(d)  OxwUh  ▼.  Plummy,  2  Ver.  636. 

(e)  Doe  V.  Wroot,  5  East,  132. 
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The  mortgage 
deed. 


Introductory 
Part. 

Recitals.  * 


First  WitDess- 
ing  Part. 


however,  be  admitted  a  tenant  of  the  manor  if  he 
wishes  to  realise  his  security  by  a  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty (J).  We  may  add  here  that  if  the  mortgage  is 
paid  off,  an  entry  of  its  satisfaction,  made  on  the 
manor  rolls,  is  sufficient  to  restore  the  mortgagor  to 
his  original  position  {g). 


Having  premised  thus  much,  we  will,  pursuing  our 
system  in  other  cases,  go  through  the  various  clauses 
of  an  ordinary  mortgage  deed  of  freeholds  in  fee- 
simple,  adverting,  when  necessary,  to  the  differences 
between  such  clauses  and  those  of  a  mortgage  deed 
which  deals  with  leaseholds,  or  with  copyholds. 

The  introductory  part  of  the  deed  conforms  to 
the  rules  which  govern  the  corresponding  portion  of 
a  purchase  deed,  as  do  also  the  recitals  (A),  except 
that  the  last  introductory  recital,  when  inserted,  con- 
sists of  a  statement  of  the  agreement  for  a  loan, 
subject  to  its  repayment  being  secured  in  the  manner 
to  be  described  in  the  deed. 

Next  comes  the  first  Witnessing  Part  This  con- 
sists more  generally,  though  by  no  means  universally, 
of  a  covenant  by  the  mortgagor  which,  referring  to, 
and  acknowledging  the  receipt  of,  the  sum  lent, 
promises  that  in  consideration  thereof  the  mortgagor 
or  his  representatives  will,  on  a  specified  day  (usually 
six  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  the  deed),  pay 
to  the  mortgagee,  his  executors,  administrators,  or 
assigns,  the  same  sum,  with  interest  in  the  mean 
time  at  a  given  rate  per  cent.  We  have,  in  our  chapter 
on  an  equity  of  redemption,  seen  the  advantages  gained 
by  inserting  this  covenant,  which  makes  the  mort- 
gagee a  specialty  creditor  of  the  mortgagor ;  a  position 
which  he  would  not  hold  otherwise,  since  the  implied 

(/)  See  made  ▼.  Downing  College,  13  C.  B.  945. 
Jg)  Scriv.  Cop.  loa 

(A)  Ab  to  the  oonstmction  put  on  recitala  in  a  mortgage  deed   tee 
Franeit  ▼.  Mtnton,  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  543. 
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contract  for  repajment  arising  out  of  the  loan  raises 
a  simple  contract  debt  only  (t). 

Then  follows  the  second  Witnessing  Part  This  Second  Wit- 
corresponds  to  the  operative  part  of  a  purchase  deed,  *'®"*°*^  ^^ 
and  contains  the  words  which  convey  the  mortgaged 
property,  by  grant  or  by  demise  or  assignment,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  freehold  or  leasehold,  to  the  mortgagee,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  or  to  him,  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators,  and  assigns.  If  the  property  is  copyhold,  the 
words  of  conveyance  find  a  substitute  in  the  covenant 
for  surrender  previously  mentioned.  The  mortgagor, 
where  the  deed  is  made  after  the  Conveyancing  Act, 
1 88 1,  came  into  operation,  is  expressed  to  convey  as 
mortgagor;  with  the  result  that  covenants  for  title 
by  him  are  implied,  which  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  implied  on  a  conveyance  by  a  beneficial  owner, 
but  differ  in  one  respect,  namely,  that  whereas  the 
implied  covenants  by  an  ordinary  vendor  only  relate 
to  the  acts  of  himself,  and  of  persons  through  whom 
he  claims  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  and  of  those 
who  claim  under  him,  a  mortgagor's  covenants  con- 
tain no  such  limitation,  but  are  without  any  qualifica- 
tion whatever  (/).  The  conveyance,  however,  whatever 
its  form  may  be,  is  made  subject,  in  the  case  of 
freeholds  or  leaseholds,  to  a  proviso  for  redemption 
on  repayment  of  the  sum  advanced ;  and  in  the  case 
of  copyholds,  to  a  condition  for  making  void  the  sur- 
render, corresponding  with  the  proviso  for  redemption. 

After  the  operative  part  come  the  Parcels,  which  Paroeii. 
are  described  in  the  usual  way.     These  are  followed 
by  the  Habendum,  which  limits  the  mortgagee's  estate.  Habendum, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  mortgaged  premises,  and 
subject  to  the  proviso  for  redemption  which  immedi- 
ately follows. 

(•)  TaUi  T.  Atlon,  4  Q.  B.  182 ;  I$aae9on  y.  Harwood,  L.  B.  3  Ch. 
325. 

0)  44  &  45  Vict.  &  41,  B.  7. 
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Proviso  for  The  Pfoviso  for  Bedemptioa  in  modem  practice 

6  «mptioiL    ^^i^gg  |.jjQ  f^Ym  of  an  agreement  that  if  the  mortgagor 

or  those  claiming  under  him  shall,  on  the  daj  already 
fixed  by  his  covenant  for  payment  of  the  principal 
and  current  interest^  pay  those  sums  to  the  mortgagee^ 
his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  then  the  mort- 
gagee will  re-convey  the  property  to  the  mortgagor, 
his  heirs,  or  assigns.  This  covenant,  it  will  be  noticed, 
provides  for  repayment  of  the  mortgage  money  to  the 
mortgagee  or  his  personal  representatives,  whilst  the 
mortgaged  estate  is,  when  re-conveyed,  to  go  to  those 
persons  to  whom  it  would  have  belonged  had  there 
been  no  mortgage,  that  is,  to  the  mortgagor  and  his 
heirs. 

Mortgage  The   personal    representatives    of    the    mortgagee 

pLylofie^toi^r.  should  be  designated  as  those  who  are  to  receive  the 
■entatwes  of  i^ortgagc  money,  since  a  mortgage  even  in  fee  is 
the  mortgagee,  always  considered  personal  assets  of  the  mortgagee, 
and  it  is  therefore  inconsistent  to  introduce  words 
which  may  seem  to  give  his  real  representatives  a  right 
to  the  mortgage  money.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  mistake  of  this  kind  would  be  of  essential  import* 
anca  For  it  has  been  decided  (k) — where  the  mort- 
gagee has  died  before  the  day  fixed  for  payment — 
that  if  no  person  besides  himself  has  been  named  as 
the  recipient  of  the  mortgage  money,  his  personal 
representatives  alone  are  entitled  to  take  it ;  and  that 
if  the  proviso  is  for  re-payment  to  the  mortgagee  s 
heirs  or  his  personal  representatives,  the  mortgagor,  if 
he  redeems  after  the  day  fixed  for  that  purpose,  can 
pay  his  money  to  the  personal  representatives  only ; 
although  if  he  comes  on  the  precise  day  he  may  pay 
it  either  to  them  or  to  the  heir,  who  will,  however,  in 
that  case,  be  considered  a  trustee  for  them  (l) ;  as  he 
will  be,  also,  if  the  mortgagee  and  his  heirs  have  alone 

{k)  Thombortmgh  y.  Baker,  3  Swan.  628,  and,  with  notai,  2  L.  C. 
1046. 
(Z)  KendaU  y.  Mkfidd,  Barnard.  46,  5a 
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been  named  as  the  persons  to  whom  payment  is  to  be 
mada 

A  question  of  more  importance  may  arise  if  the  Be-conTeyanoe 
proviso  for  the  re-conveyance  of  the  mortgaged  premises  ^gtl  egtote. 
would,  if  literally  carried  out,  alter  the  devolution  of 
the  equity  of  redemption. 

If  it  is  intended  to  transfer  the  beneficial  owner- 
ship of  the  equity  of  redemption  from  the  person  en- 
titled to  the  beneficial  ownership  of  the  estate  at  the 
time  of  the  mortgage,  or  to  vary  his  rights  in  any 
way,  a  full  recital  of  this  intention  should  be  inserted 
in  the  deed  (m),  for  a  mere  change  in  the  ordinary 
wording  will  not  be  suflRcient  for  this  purpose  (n). 
But  of  course,  if  no  change  in  this  respect  is  intended, 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any 
language  which  may  seem  to  indicate  an  intention  of 
change.  And  this  precaution  is  the  more  necessary 
since  it  is  now  settled  (0),  contrary  to  the  opinion  for- 
merly prevalent,  that  the  absence  of  a  recital  is  not, 
of  itself,  sufficient  to  preclude  the  person  in  whose 
favour  such  a  change  would  appear  to  have  been  made 
from  relying  on  the  wording  of  the  deed,  in  support 
of  his  claim  {p). 

The  proviso  for  redemption  is  followed  by  a  cove-  Covenant  for 
nant  by  the  mortgagor  that  if  the  principal  sum  lent,  ^^^t.  ^ 
or  any  part  of  it,  shall  remain  unpaid  after  the  day 
fixed  for  payment  he  •  will,  so  long  as  it  remains  un- 
paid, pay  interest  on  it  at  a  specified  rate.  The  cove- 
nant shjuld  also  name  the  days  on  which  such  interest 
is  to  be  paid ;  these  being  usually  arranged  so  as  to 
secure   half-yearly  payments.     Here,  too,  should   be 

(m)  Ck>.  Litt.  2oS»,  note  (i). 

(n)  Stan^fiM  ▼.  Ballam,  29  Ll  J.  (Ch.)  173 ;  Bastingi  y.  Attley,  30 
Beav.  260. 

(o)  Jackson  ▼.  InneMj  I  Bli.  104. 

(p)  See  Eddleaton  y.  CoUinSt  3  De  G.  M.  &  G.  I ;  Atkumm  v.  SnU^ 
3  De  6.  &  J.  186. 

•  2  B 
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inserted  any   proviso  which  may  have  been  agreed 
upon  for  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  on  punctual 
payment  of  the  sums  secured  by  the  last-mentioned 
covenant.     The  covenant  for  payment  of  interest  at  a 
higher  rate,  followed  by  a  proviso  for  reducing  that 
rate,  is  a  circuitous  method  of  imposing  a  penalty  on 
the  mortgagor  if  he  does  not  pay  his  interest  regularly. 
This  object  cannot  be  effected  directly,  owing  to  the 
somewhat  unsatisfactory  doctrine  of  equity  which  treats 
a  proviso  that  the  rate  of  interest  shall  be  increased 
in  default  of  punctual  payment  as  a  penalty  to  be  re- 
lieved against.     Thus,  in  an  early  case  (q),  a  proviso 
raising  the  rate  of  interest  from  £$  per  cent,  to  £$ 
I  OS.  per  cent,  per  annum,  if  the  interest  were  not  paid 
within  two  months  from  the  time  fixed  for  payment, 
was  set  aside,  although  the  interest  was  greatly  in 
arrear.    And  the  Court  decreed  payment  at  the  lower 
rate    without    allowing    the    mortgagee    anything  on 
account  of  the  delay  in  payment,  notwithstanding  that 
the  decision  was  founded  upon  the  principle  that  such 
a  proviso  was  a  penalty  to  be  relieved  against,  and  that 
such  relief  is,  ordinarily,  given  only  to  a  person  making 
full  recompense  in  respect  of  the  act,  or  neglect,  for 
which  the  penalty  was  imposed.     But  both  in  that  and 
in  other  cases  (r)  the  Court  has  approved  of  covenants 
for  payment  of  interest  at  a  certain  rate  which  is  to 
be  reduced  if  the  interest  be  paid  punctually,  although, 
as  observed  by  the  editor  of  Vernon's   Eeports    («), 
the  agreement  of  the  parties  seems  to  be  the  same  in 
either  case,  and  whether  interest  is  to  be  reduced  on 
compliance  with  the  times  of  payment,  or  advanced  in 
default  thereof,  seems  to  be  only  a  difference  in  ex- 
pressing one  and  the  same  thing. 


iq)  Strode  ▼.  Parker,  2  Ver.  316  ;  and  see  ffoUet  y.  Wue,  2  Ver.  2S9 ; 
NichoUe  V.  Maynard,  3  Atk.  519. 

(r)  Stanhope  v.  Manners^  2  Eden.  196;  Wayne  ▼.  Lewis,  25  L.  T.  264: 
and  aee  Herbert  v.  SaUebury  Ry,  (7o.,  L.  R.  2  £q.  221,  224. 

(#)  2  Ver.  317. 
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In  some  of  the  older  cases  it  was  held  that  a  pro- 
viso in  a  mortgage  deed  that  any  interest  not  paid 
within  a  specified  time  should  be  treated  as  principal 
and  carry  interest  could  not  be  enforced ;  the  rule  at 
that  time  being  that  no  agreement  entered  into  at  the 
time  of  the  mortgage  could  turn  future  interest  into 
principal,  but  that  to  make  interest  into  principal  it 
was  necessary  that  interest  should  be  first  due,  and 
then  an  agreement  concerning  it  might  turn  it  into 
principal  (t).  This  rule,  however,  was  founded  upon  the 
then  existing  laws  which  prevented  interest  from  being 
chained  beyond  certain  rates,  and  since  these  laws  have 
been  repealed  there  is  no  objection  to  interest  in  arrear 
carrying  interest  if  the  parties  chose  to  make  a  bargain 
to  that  effect  (u).  And  in  a  case  decided  in  Upper 
Canada  (where  the  law  relating  to  mortgages  is  much 
the  same  as  in  this  country),  a  stipulation  in  a  mort- 
gage deed  that  the  interest  should  be  at  the  rate  of 
£S  per  cent,  per  annum,  up  to  a  certain  day ;  and  that 
if  the  principal  was  not  paid  on  that  day  the  rate  of 
interest  should  be  raised  to  ;£^I2  per  cent,  per  annum, 
was  held  to  be  not  a  penalty  but  a  valid  agreement  (y), 
A  mortgagee  cannot,  however,  charge  interest  on 
interest  in  arrear  unless  he  has  stipulated  for  it  {^w),  or 
unless  a  contract  to  pay  such  interest  can  be  implied 
by  the  course  of  dealing  between  the  parties,  or  I'rom 
some  trade  custom.  By  the  custom  of  bankers,  com- 
pound interest  is  charged  on  overdrawn  accounts,  and 
this  custom  holds  good  although  a  banker  may  have 
taken  a  mortgage  of  land  as  a  collateral  security  for  the 
balance  of  an  account,  for  in  that  case  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  the  parties  is  still  that  of  banker  and  customer 
(a:).  Where,  however,  a  mortgage  is  given  by  a  cus- 
tomer to  his  banker  for  a  fixed  sum,  and  not  by  way 


(0  OssuUon  T.  Yarmouth,  Salk.  448. 
(tt)  Clarkton  v.  Henderson,  14  Ch.  D.  348. 
(v)  Waddell  ▼.  MeCoU,  14  Grant,  211. 
(w)  Parker  v.  Butcher,  L.  R.  3  £q.  762. 
{x)  Rvfford  V.  BUhop,  5  Kius.  346. 
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of  collateral  security  for  the  running  balance  of  his 
account,  the  banker  cannot  include  that  sum  in  the 
banking  account,  and  charge  compound  interest  upon 
it  (y),  for,  as  regards  it,  the  parties  occupy  the  position 
of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee  respectively. 

Beoiaration  Where  the  mortgage  money  was  advanced  by  trus- 

inuteM.  ^       ^^  ^^  ^^  necessary  until  lately  to  insert  at  this  point 
a  declaration  that  it  belonged  to  them  on  a  joint 
account  in  equity  as  well  as  at  law :  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  survivor  should  remain  entitled  in  equity, 
as  well  as  at  law,  to  the  sums  secured  by  the  mortgage 
deed.      The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  courts  of 
equity  assumed,  in  the  absence  of  a  distinct  statement 
to  the  contrary,  that  where  two  or  more  people  lent 
money  jointly,  it  could  not  have  been  their  intention 
that  the  right  to  it  should  belong  exclusively  to  the 
survivor,  but  that,  although  they  took  a  joint  security, 
each  meant  to  lend  his  own  money,  and  to  take  back 
his  own  (z).     But  now  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881, 
has  enacted  (a)  that  where  the  mortgage  money  is  ex- 
pressed to  be  advanced  by  or  owing  to  more  persons 
than  one  out  of  money  belonging  to  them  on  a  joint 
account,  or  where  the  mortgage  is  made  to  them  jointly 
and  not  in  shares,  the  mortgage  money  for  the  time 
being  due  to  those  persons  on  the  mortgage  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  and  remain  money  belonging  to  those 
persons  on  a  joint  account  as  between  them  and  the 
mortgagor ;  and  the  receipt  in  writing  of  the  survivors 
or  last  survivor  of  them,  or  of  the  personal  represen- 
tatives of  the  last  survivor,  shall  be  a  complete  dis- 
charge for  all  money  for  the  time  being  due,  notwith- 
standing any  notice  to  the  payer  of  a  severance  of  the 
joint  account 

It  is  not  desirable  to  state  in  the  mortgage  deed 

iy)  Mot$e  V.  Salt^  32  Beav.  269. 

{z)  Per  Sir  R.  Arden,  M.  R  3  Vea.  631. 

(a)  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  41,  B.  61. 
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that  the  money  lent  is  trust  money,  for  that  would 
have  the  disadvantage  of  affecting  every  pei^on  deal* 
ing  with  the  property  with  notice  of  the  trust,  whilst 
the  advantage  arising  from  the  rule  that  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  title  by  one  of  several  mortgagees  who 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  mortgage  deed  to  be  both 
joint-tenants  and  trustees,  does  not  keep  alive  the 
mortgagor's  right  of  redemption  (b),  is  too  remote  to 
be  of  much  value. 

If  the  property  consists  of  buildings,  the  mortgagor  Covenant  to 
sometimes  enters  into  covenants  to  repair,  and  to  allow  ^^^^^ 
the  mortgagee  to  enter  and  view  the  state  of  repair, 
similar  to  those  contained  in  leases.  He  should  also 
covenant  to  insure  all  buildings  and  fixtures  on  the 
property ;  to  keep  them,  so  long  as  the  mortgage  lasts, 
insured  for  an  amount  equal  at  least  to  that  of  the 
sum  lent;  and  to  apply  all  moneys  which  may  be 
received  under  such  insurance  in  repairing  any  part  of 
the  premises,  or  fixtures,  which  may  be  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  mortgagee  has,  even  without  this  proviso, 
a  right  to  insist  upon  money  received  under  the  insur* 
ance  being  laid  out  in  repairing  the  mortgaged  houses 
or  buildings  damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire  (c),  but  he 
cannot,  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  compel  the  appli- 
cation of  such  money  to  the  repair  of  fixtures  remov- 
able by  a  tenant  (d),  except,  perhaps,  where  the 
mortgagor  has  received  money  under  an  insurance 
which  existed  before  the  mortgage,  and  which  he  has 
kept  up  in  pursuance  of  a  covenant  to  that  effect  (e). 
The  mortgagor's  covenant  to  insure  was  formerly 
followed  by  a  proviso  that,  in  default  of  his  keeping 
the  premises  insured,  the  mortgagee  might  do  so,  and 
add  all  money  thus  expended  to  the  principal  sum  lenU 
But  this  has  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  Ck)n- 


(6)  Bitkardftm  ▼.  Towngt^  L.  R.  6  Gh.  478. 

(c)  14  Geo.  II.  c.  78,  8.  83;  ExparU  Oorelejf,  13  W.  R  6a 

{d)  Ex  parte  Qortley^  13  W.  R.  60 ;  LeeM  ▼.  WhMey^  L.  R  2  Eq.  143. 

(e)  Garden  ▼.  Ingram,  23  Lu  J.  (Ch. )  478.  . 
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veyancing  Act,  1881,  which  (/)  gives  a  mortgagee,  if 
the  deed  has  been  executed  after  the  31st  December 
1 88 1,  and  no  contrary  intention  has  been  expressed 
therein,  power,  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  the 
mortgage  deed,  to  insure  any  part  of  the  mortgaged 
property  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  that  specified 
in  the  deed,  or  if  no  amount  has  been  specified  in  it, 
then  for  an  amount  not  greater  than  two-thirds  of  the 
sum  which  would  be  required  to  restore  the  property 
were  it  totally  destroyed.  The  premiums  paid  for  any 
such  insurance  are  to  be  charged  on  the  mortgaged 
property,  in  addition  to  the  mortgage  money,  and  to 
carry  interest  at  the  same  rate  as  the  mortgage  money. 
But  the  power  is  not  to  be  exercised  if  there  is  a 
declaration  in  the  mortgage  deed  that  no  insurance  is 
required,  or  if  an  insurance  is  kept  up  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  mortgagor  in  accordance  with  the  mort- 
gage deed.  All  money  received  under  any  such 
insurance  is  to  be  laid  out,  if  the  mortgagor  so 
requires,  in  making  good  the  loss  or  damage  on 
account  of  which  the  money  is  received,  and  subject 
to  this,  and  to  any  special  contract  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  to  be  applied  in  discharge  of  the  mortgage  debt 
If  follows  that  the  mortgagor's  covenant  to  insure  is 
not  essential ;  but  so  long  as  the  terms  of  the  mortgage 
deed  are  observed,  he  may  as  well  be  allowed  to  act 
in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  as  if  he  were  the  absolute 
owner  of  the  property. 

Covenant  to  If  any  part  of  the  mortgaged  property  consists  of 
renew  leases,  leaseholds  which  the  mortgagor  has  a  right  to  have 
renewed,  he  should  next  covenant  that  he  will  exer- 
cise this  right,  if  necessary ;  for  otherwise  the  mort- 
gagee cannot  compel  him  to  renew,  but  must  himself 
pay  the  expenses  of  any  renewal,  and  may  then  reim- 
burse himself  by  adding  the  sums  thus  expended  to 
his  principal  (in  which  case  they  will  carry  interest), 


(/)  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  41,  s.  19. 
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and  may  also  hold  the  renewed  lease  as  a  security  both 
for  the  sum  originally  advanced  by  him  and  for  that 
expended  in  obtaining  the  renewal  {g). 

We  have  already  seen  thaf  foreclosure  is  a  slow  Power  of 
and  expensive  process,  especially  where  there  are  *' 
several  incumbrances  on  the  mortgaged  estate.  Hence 
it  became  the  almost  universal  custom  to  insert  in  the 
mortgage  deed  a  power  for  the  mortgagee  to  sell  the 
property,  and  thus  realise  his  security.  As  between 
the  mortgagee  and  the  mortgagor  this  power  was  not 
to  be  exercised  until  there  had  been  some  default  on 
the  part  of  the  mortgagor ;  but  since  a  purchaser  could 
not  be  expected  to  go  into  the  question  whether  the 
power  to  sell  had  arisen,  it  was  provided  that,  as 
regarded  the  safety  and  protection  of  a  purchaser,  no 
sale  purporting  to  be  made  in  exercise  of  the  power 
should  be  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  the  mortgagee 
ought  not  to  have  sold.  So  far  back  as  the  year  1 860, 
an  Act  was  passed  Qi)  wliich  provided  that  a  power 
of  sale  by  the  mortgagee,  with  its  ancillary  provisions, 
should  be  deemed  to  be  contained  in  every  mortgage 
deed  executed  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  subject  to 
anything  to  the  contrary  contained  in  the  deed.  But 
the  power  of  sale  which  the  Act  gave  to  mortgagees 
was  so  framed  as  to  be  less  advantageous  to  them 
than  that  usually  inserted  in  mortgage  deeds  by  con- 
veyancers, and  consequently,  the  statutory  powers  were 
seldom  relied  upon.  The  Conveyancing  Act,  1881  (i), 
has  repealed  the  enactment  previously  mentioned, 
except  as  to  anything  properly  done  thereunder,  and 
substituted  new  statutory  powers  of  sale  and  other 
clauses.  These  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
approved  of  by  conveyancers,  which,  consequently,  may 
now  be  properly  omitted. 


{g)  L<i€on  V.  MtrtinB^  3  Atk.  i,  4. 
(A)  23  &  24  Vict  a  145,  as.  1 1-25. 
(»)  44  &  45  Vict  0.  41. 
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Conveyancing  The  Act  applies  to  every  mortgage  made  after  the 
3 1  St  of  December  1881,  except  so  far  as  its  applica- 
tion appears  by  the  mortgage  deed  to  be  limited  or 
excluded.  It  provides  (y)  that  the  mortgagee  shall 
have  power,  when  the  mortgage  money  has  become 
due,  to  sell,  or  to  concur  with  any  other  person  in 
selling,  the  mortgaged  property,  or  any  part  thereof, 
either  subject  to  prior  charges  or  not,  and  either  to- 
gether or  in  lots,  by  public  auction  or  private  contract, 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  he  thinks  fit,  with  power 
to  vary  any  contract  for  sale,  and  to  buy  in  at  an 
auction,  or  to  rescind  any  contract  for  sale  and  to 
resell,  without  being  responsible  for  any  loss  occasioned 
thereby.  As  between  the  mortgagee  and  the  mort- 
gagor the  former  is  not  to  exercise  the  power  of  sale 
conferred  by  the  Act  unless  and  until  notice  requiring 
payment  of  the  mortgage  money  has  been  served  on 
the  mortgagor,  or  one  of  several  mortgagors,  and 
default  has  been  made  in  payment  of  the  mortgage 
money  for  three  calendar  months  after  such  service ;  or 
unless  some  interest  under  the  mortgage  is  in  arrear 
and  unpaid  for  two  calendar  months  after  becoming 
due ;  or  unless  there  has  been  a  breach  of  some  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  mortgage  deed,  or  in  the  Act, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  mortgagor,  or  of  some  person 
concurring  in  making  the  mortgage,  to  be  observed  or 
performed,  other  than  and  besides  a  covenant  for  pay- 
ment of  the  mortgage  money  and  interest  thereon  (k). 
The  Act  goes  on  to  provide  (I)  that  where  a  conveyance 
is  made  in  professed  exercise  of  the  power  of  sale 
conferred  by  the  Act,  the  title  of  the  purchaser  shall 
not  be  impeachable  on  the  ground  that  no  case  had 
arisen  to  authorise  the  sale,  or  that  due  notice  had 
not  been  given,  or  that  the  power  was  otherwise 
improperly  or  irregularly  exercised  ;   but  any  person 

0')  a.  19. 

{k)  44  &  45  Viot  0.  41,  ■.  2a 
{I)  S.  21. 
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exercise  of  the  power  is  to  have  his  remedy  in  damages 
against  the  person  exercising  the  power.  The  money 
arising  from  the  sale  after  discharging  or  providing 
for  any  incumbrances  to  which  the  sale  is  not  made 
subject,  is  to  be  appUed  by  the  mortgagee,  first,  in 
payment  of  his  costs  and  expenses  of  sale ;  secondly, 
in  discharge  of  the  mortgage  debt ;  and  the  residue 
is  to  be  paid  to  the  person  entitled  to  the  mortgaged 
property,  or  authorised  to  give  receipts  for  the  proceeds 
of  sale  thereof.  The  mortgagee,  his  executors,  admini- 
strators, or  assigns  are  not  to  be  responsible  for  any  loss 
incurred  in  or  about  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  sale  ; 
and  his  or  their  receipt  in  writing  is  (m)  to  be  a 
sufficient  discharge  for  any  money  arising  under  the 
power  of  sale,  and  a  person  paying  the  same  to  him  or 
them  is  not  to  be  concerned  to  inquire  whether  any 
money  remains  due  under  the  mortgage.  The  Act 
also  provides  (n)  that  any  notice  required  to  be  served 
on  the  mortgagor  shall  be  sufficient,  although  only 
addressed  to  him  by  that  designation  without  his  name, 
or  generally  to  the  persons  interested,  without  any  name, 
and  notwithstanding  that  any  person  to  be  affected  by 
the  notice  is  absent,  under  disability,  unborn,  or  unas- 
certained.  And  the  notice  wiU  be  sufficiently  served 
if  it  is  left  at  the  mortgagor's  last  known  place  of 
abode  or  business,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  is 
affixed  or  left  for  him  on  the  land,  or  on  any  house  or 
building,  comprised  in  the  mortgage.  If  the  mortgagee 
be  dead,  his  executors  or  admiuistrators  can  not  only 
sell  the  property  but  also  convey  the  legal  estate  in  it, 
whatever  its  tenure  may  be  (p).  Hence,  the  clause 
which  it  was  formerly  necessary  to  insert  in  mortgage 
deeds  of  freeholds,  that  the  mortgagee's  heirs  should,  in 
such  case,  concur  in  the  deed,  is  no  longer  necessary. 
It  may  be  added  that  although  the  Act  efficiently 
protects  a  purchaser  who  buys  from  the   mortgagee 

(m)  S.  22. 
{n)  S.  67. 
(0)  S.  30. 
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without  notice  that  there  is  any  improprieiy  in  the 
Bale,  it  will  not  avail  him  if  he  knows  that  the  sale  is 
irregolar  (p).  With  regard  to  the  clause  empowering 
the  mortgagee  to  give  receipts  for  the  sale  moneys,  it 
has  been  held,  on  a  similar  clause  contained  in  a 
mortgage  deed,  that  it  does  not  oblige  the  mortgagee 
actually  to  receive  the  purchase-money,  provided  he 
accounts  for  it  to  the  mortgagor ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, his  having  allowed  part  of  it  to  remain  on  a 
new  mortgage  of  the  property  is  a  good  exercise  of 
his  power,  and  does  not  keep  alive  the  original  mort- 
gagor's equity  of  redemption  (q). 

ApplioAtion  of  It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  mortgagee  is  to 
i^e.  '°  hand  over  to  the  mortgagor  any  surplus  salo-money 
which  remains  after  the  discharge  of  prior  claims. 
The  result  is  that  the  mortgagee  is  in  the  position 
of  a  fiduciary  vendor  (r),  and  he  cannot,  therefore, 
purchase  the  property  which  he  is  selling  under  his 
power.  But  this  rule  does  not  extend  to  a  second 
mortgagee  with  the  ordinary  power  of  sale,  for  he  may 
purchase  from  the  first  mortgagee,  and  on  doing  so 
stands  in  the  position  of  any  other  purchaser,  thus 
putting  an  end  to  the  mortgagor's  equity  of  redemption 
(s).  Whether  he  can  purchase,  if  his  own  mortgage 
has  taken  the  form  of  a  trust  for  sale,  does  not  seem 
to  be  quite  clear  (t).  It  follows  from  the  fact  of  a 
mortgagee  selling  under  his  power  being  looked  upon 
as  a  fiduciary  vendor,  that  he  is  bound  to  take  every 
reasonable  precaution  to  prevent  the  property  being 


(j>)  Jenkina  v.  Jones,  2  Giff.  99 ;  and  aee  ParhinMon  v.  ffanhwy,  2  De 
6.  J.  &  S.  450^  452. 

iq)  Davey  v.  Dwrantf  i  De  6.  &  J.  535  ;  Thtaiow  ▼.  Maekuon,  L.  R. 
4  Q.  B.  97. 

(r)  JefUcins  ▼.  Jonei,  2  Giff.  99,  108 ;  J>avey  ▼.  Jhtrranl,  i  De  G.  & 
J.  535. 

(f)  Shato  V.  Bunny,  II  Jur.  (N.  S.)  99  ;  Kirkwood  v.  HumpMon^  2 
De  G.  J.  &  8.  613,  618  ;  Watkim  v.  McKtUer,  7  Grant,  584. 

[t)  See  Parkinson  v.  Eanbui-y,  2  De  G.  J.  k  S.  450, 455  ;  and  anUrd 
Kirkwood  v.  Thompson,  2  De  G.  J.  &  S.  613. 
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iBacrified  at  the  sale  (u).  If  the  mortgagor  has  died 
before  a  sale  of  the  property  under  the  power,  the 
person  entitled  to  the  surplus  process  of  sale  will  be 
his  heir  or  devisee,  unless  he  has  himself  provided 
otherwise. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1 860,  already  Receiver, 
referred  to,  it  was  requisite  to  insert  in  a  mortgage 
deed  power  for  the  mortgagee  to  appoint  a  person  to 
receive  the  income  of  the  mortgaged  property  and 
pay  it  over  to  him.  The  above-mentioned  Act 
contained  provisions  which  rendered  such  a  clause 
unnecessary;  and  although  the  sections  of  it  which 
related  to  this  point  have  been  repealed  by  the  Con- 
veyancing Act,  1 88 1 ,  so  far  as  regards  mortgages  made 
after  the  latter  Act  came  into  operation,  they  have  been 
in  substance  re-enacted  by  it.  The  Act  of  1881  (v) 
gives  the  mortgagee  power,  when  he  has  become 
entitled  to  exercise  his  power  of  sale,  to  appoint  a 
receiver  of  the  income  of  the  mortgaged  property,  or 
of  any  part  thereof,  by  writing  under  his  hand.  The 
receiver  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  the  agent  of  the  mort- 
gagor, who  alone  is  to  be  responsible  for  his  acts  and 
defaults,  unless  the  mortgage  deed  otherwise  provides. 
He  is  to  demand  (and,  if  necessary,  to  recover  by 
action  or  otherwise)  all  the  income  of  the  property,  and 
is  to  apply  it,  first,  in  payment  of  all  outgoings  of  the 
property  and  of  the  interest  on  any  prior  mortgages, 
next,  of  his  own  commission,  after  that,  of  the  interest 
on  the  mortgage  in  right  whereof  he  is  receiver,  and 
then  hand  over  any  surplus  to  the  mortgagor.  He 
is  also  to  have  power  to  give  efiectual  receipts  for  all 
income  which  he  receives,  and  a  person  paying  money 
to  him  is  not  to  be  concerned  to  inquire  whether 
any  case  has  happened  to  authorise  the  receiver  to 
act  (w). 

(«)  m^JHond  ▼.  Evant,  8  Grant,  508  ;  LeUch  ▼.  Furlong,  12  Grant,  303. 
\v)  44  ft  45  Vict  0.  41,  M.  19,  24. 
(v)  S.  24. 
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AttommentKy  If  the  m(Htg»gor  is  in  actual  occupation  of  the 
m^"^^^-*"  mortgaged  property,  the  mortgage  d^  sometimes 
contains  a  third  Witnessing  Part,  in  which  the 
mortgagor  declares  himself  to  be  tenant  to  the  mort- 
gagee in  respect  of  all  the  mortgaged  premises,  and 
agrees  to  pay  a  yearly  rent  accordingly.  This  rent, 
both  in  its  amount  and  time  of  payment,  corresponds, 
Qsoally,  with  the  interest  payable  by  the  mortgagor, 
for  which  it  is,  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  an 
equivalent,  so  fiur  as  the  two  amounts  are  equal  (x) ; 
any  excess  of  rent  over  interest  going  in  reduction  of 
the  principal  sum  lent.  The  attornment  gives  the 
mortgagee  a  power  to  distrain  for  any  rent  which  may 
be  in  arrear,  and  thus  affords  him  a  ready  means  of 
enforcing  payment  of  the  interest,  or  instalments,  due 
from  the  mortgagor.  As  between  the  mortgagor  and 
the  mortgagee  the  rent  reserved  may  be  of  any  amount 
they  please,  but  if  the  mortgagor  becomes  bankrupt, 
the  mortgagee  will  not  be  allowed  to  enforce  the 
attornment  clause  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  rent 
greatly  exceeds  the  annual  value  of  the  property ;  for 
the  clause  will,  in  that  case,  be  looked  upon  as  a 
device  for  evading  the  provisions  of  the  bankruptcy 
laws  (y).  Moreover,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  an 
attornment  clause  is  of  no  value  unless  the  mortgage 
deed  is  registered  under  the  Bills  of  Sale  Acts. 

The  reservation  of  rent  would,  if  standing  alone, 
create  a  yearly  tenancy  between  the  mortgagor  and 
the  mortgagee,  which  could  not  be  put  an  end  to 
without  six  months'  notice.  In  order  to  obviate  this, 
the  attornment  clause  should  be  followed  by  a  proviso 
enabling  the  mortgagee  to  enter  upon  the  premises 
at  any  time,  without  notice,  and  thus  to  determine 
the  tenancy  created  by  the.  attornment.  The  eificiency 
of  such  a  clause  as  enabling  the  mortgagee,  whatever 


[x)  BampUm  y.  PeUovM,  L.  R  6  £q.  575. 

(y)  Ex  parte  WiUutnuf,  7  Ch.  D.  138 ;  i^  parte  Jaek§on,  14  Ch.  D. 
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may  be  the  meaning  of  the  clause  of  attornment,  to 
enter  at  any  time  without  notice,  has  been  decisively 
established  (z).  And  it  would  seem  that  the  same 
result  may  be  obtained  even  without  it,  by  expressly 
stating  the  tenancy  to  be  one  at  will ;  and  that  dis- 
training for  rent  in  such  a  case  is  not  a  recognition  of 
a  yearly  tenancy  (a). 

The  deed  is  concluded  by  the  ordinary  Testimonium, 
and  should  have  the  mortgagor's  receipt  for  the  money 
paid  to  him  indorsed  on  the  back,  if  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  such  receipt  is  not  contained  in  the  body  of 
the  deed.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  by  the  virtue  of 
the  Conveyancing  Act,  i88i  (6),  every  person  entitled 
to  redeem  a  mortgage  is  entitled,  from  time  to  time, 
at  reasonable  times,  on  his  request  and  at  his  own 
cost  and  on  payment  of  the  mortgagee's  costs  and 
expenses  in  that  behalf,  to  inspect  and  make  copies 
or  abstracts  of,  or  extracts  from,  the  documents  of  title 
relating  to  the  mortgaged  property  in  the  custody  or 
power  of  the  mortgagee.  This  right  exists  only  where 
the  mortgage  is  made  after  the  31st  December  1 881, 
but,  in  that  case,  is  to  have  effect  notwithstanding 
any  stipulations  to  the  contraTy. 

A  mortgage  deed  of  land  sometimes  requires  to  be  Registration 
registered  under  the  Bills  of  Sale  Acts.  This  occurs  of  sale  Act& 
when  the  mortgage  deed  contains  an  attornment  clause, 
or  where  the  security  comprises  such  fixtures  as  come 
within  the  definition  of  trade  machinery.  The  enact- 
ments upon  this  subject  are  the  Bills  of  Sale  Acts, 
1 878  and  1882  (c),  which  are  to  be  read  as  one.  The 
former  Act  says  (d)  that  every  attornment,  instrument, 
or  agreement,  not  being  a  mining  lease,  whereby  a 

{z)  Doe  ▼.  Olley,  12  A.  &  E.  481  ;  Doe  v.  Tom,  4  Q.  B.  615 ;  MorUm 
▼.  Woods,  L.  R.  3  Q  6.  658. 
(a)  Doe  V.  Cox,  11  Q.  B.  122. 
(6)  44  &  45  Vict,  a  41,  8.  16. 
(c)  41  &  42  Vict.  c.  31  ;  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  43. 
{d)  41  &  42  Vict  a  31,  B.  6. 
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power  of  distress  is  given,  or  agreed  to  be  given,  b^ 
any  person  to  any  other  person  by  way  of  security  for 
any  debt  or  advance,  and  whereby  any  rent  is  reserved, 
or  made  payable,  as  a  mode  of  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  such  debt  or  advance,  or  otherwise 
for  the  purpose  of  such  security  only,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  bill  of  sale,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  of 
any  personal  chattels  which  may  be  seized  or  taken 
under  such  power  of  distress.  The  same  Act  (e)  ex- 
empts ordinary  fixtures  from  the  necessity  of  registra- 
tion, when  they  are  assigned  together  with  a  freehold 
or  leasehold  interest  in  any  land  or  building  to  which 
they  are  annexed ;  but  the  word  ^'  fixtures  "  is  not  to 
include  any  trade  machinery  used  in  or  attached  to 
any  factory  or  workshop,  except  fixed  motive-powers, 
or  fixed  power,  machinery,  or  pipes  for  gas,  steam,  or 
water  (/).  With  these  exceptions,  trade  machinery 
comes  under  the  definition  of  personal  chattels.  The 
term  ''bill  of  sale"  includes  any  assurance  of  per- 
sonal chattels  made  by  way  of  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  (g),  and  the  Acts  provide  that  every 
bill  of  sale,  together  with  the  prescribed  affidavit,  is 
to  be  registered  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  in  a  local  registry  (A),  within  seven 
days  after  the  making  thereof;  otherwise  it  will  be 
altogether  void  (i).  Moreover,  the  chattels  comprised 
in  a  bill  of  sale  must,  in  general,  be  specifically  de- 
scribed in  a  schedule  to  it,  and  the  grantor  must  be  the 
true  owner  of  them  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  failing 
which  the  bill  of  sale  will  be  void  except  as  against  the 
grantor  (j)  ;  but  this  does  not  apply  to  fixtures,  plant,  or 
trade  machinery,  which  have  been  substituted  for  others 
already  specified  in  the  schedule  to  a  bill  of  sale  (k). 

[e)  S.  4. 
(/)  S.  5. 

(a)  41  &  42  Vict,  c  31, 1.  4 ;  44  &  45  Vict  c  43, 1.  3. 
(/i)  41  &  42  Vict,  a  31, 1.  13 ;  44*^  45  Vict  a  43,  ■.  11. 
(•)  44  &  45  Vict  a  43,  t.  K 

U)  S«.  4,  5. 
(it)  ad. 
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It  follows  from  the  above,  that  where  a  mortgage 
deed  of  land  has  an  attornment  clause,  or  when  it  com- 
prises trade  machinery,  and  is  not  registered  within 
seven  days  from  the  date  of  its  execution,  the  attorn- 
ment  clause  will  cease  to  be  operative,  and  the  trade 
machinery  will  no  longer  form  a  part  of  the  security  ; 
the  Act  of  1882  having  introduced  a  sweeping  change 
in  the  law,  by  making  every  bill  of  sale  which  is  not 
registered  within  the  prescribed  time  wholly  void  as 
against  every  person,  including  the  grantor  himself, 
and  not  merely,  as  formerly,  void  only  as  against  his 
execution  creditors,  or  the  person  appointed  his  trustee 
in  the  event  of  his  becoming  bankrupt.  And  in  the 
latter  case  if  the  mortgagor  is  a  trader,  even  registra- 
tion will  not  avail  as  against  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy, 
so  far  as  regards  any  chattels  which  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  his  bankraptcy  were  in  his  possession,  order, 
or  disposition,  with  the  consent  of  the  mortgagee  (I). 
It  will  also  be  observed  that  registration  does  not 
make  the  mortgage  deed  valid,  except  as  against  the 
grantor,  so  far  as  regards  personal  chattels,  unless  they 
are  specifically  mentioned  in  a  schedule  to  the  deed, 
and  the  grantor  is  the  true  owner  of  them  at  the  time 
when  he  executed  it,  or  unless  they  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  other  chattels  previously  specified  in  the 
schedule. 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1 88 1 , 
has  in  a  schedule  some  forms  of  statutory  mortgage 
and  transfer  of  mortgage.  But  these  apply  only  to 
the  simplest  cases,  and  even  so  as  not  to  appear  to  have 
any  practical  advantage  over  the  forms  generally  used. 


(Q  44  &  45  Vict.  0.  43,  t.  15  ;  32  &  33  Vict  c  71, 1.  15  ;  Badger  ?. 
law.  20  L.  J.  Q.  B.  7\, 


Shaw,  29  L.  J.  Q.  B.  73. 
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CHAPTER   VL 

OF  SETTLEBfEMTS. 

Hitherto  we  have  dealt  only  with  instruments  having 
for  their  object  the  alienation  of  land,  either  absolntely 
or  temporarily ;  we  torn  now  to  those  which  seek  to 
prevent  its  alienation,  so  far  as  the  law  will  allow. 
This  object  may  be  attained  either  by  wills  operating 
as  settlements,  or  by  settlements  proper.  These  latter 
again  are  divided  into  family  settlements,  whereby 
provision  is  often  made  for  several  branches  of  one 
family,  and  marriage  settlements,  the  benefits  of  which 
are  primarily  conferred  only  on  two  persons  about  to 
marry,  and  their  issue.  Settlements  made  by  wills,  or 
by  means  of  family  settlements,  may,  evidently,  take 
almost  innumerable  forms,  varying  with  the  wishes  of 
each  individual  settlor,  and  cannot  be  properly  dealt 
with  in  an  elementary  work  like  the  present.  We 
will,  therefore,  confine  our  attention  to  the  less  com- 
plex subject  of  marriage  settlements  of  land,  selecting 
as  a  specimen  the  most  ordinary  form ;  that,  namely, 
which  is  usually  known  as  a  ^'  strict "  settlement  (a). 

A ''strict"  The  object  of  such  an  instrument  is  to   give  the 

sett  ement.  gg^tled  property  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  marriage  in 
tail  male,  subject  to  its  providing  a  life  income  for  the 
husband  and  wife  and  portions  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren :  the  deed  containing,  in  addition  to  the  clauses 
apt  for  these  purposes,  some  which  provide  for  various 
contingencies,  and  others  whereby  the  wishes  of  the 
settlors  can  be  more  efiectually  carried  out. 

(a)  The  fonn  of  Bettlement  is  taken  chiefly  from  '*  Wolstenhohne  and 
Turner's  Settled  Land  Act" 
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The  settlement,  after  the  usual  formal  introduction,  Parties, 
states  the  parties  to  the  deed.  These  con^st  of  the 
intended  husband  and  wife  respectively,  and  of  two 
different  sets  of  trustees,  whose  functions  we  shall 
presently  consider ;  the  two  sets  being  composed  of 
the  same,  or  of  different  persons,  as  may  be  preferred. 
Supposing  that,  as  is  more  ordinarily  the  case,  the 
estate  to  be  settled  belongs  to  the  future  husband,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  keep  it  in  his  absolute 
possession  until  the  marriage  is  solemnised.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  shifting  use,  the  appli- 
cation of  which  to  this  purpose  is  one  of  the  many 
advantages  derived  firom  the  passing  of  the  Statute 
of  Uses.  With  this  object  the  deed  proceeds  to 
witness  that,  in  consideration  of  the  intended  marriage, 
and  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  agreement,  the  hus- 
band, as  settlor,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  wife, 
conveys  the  property  in  fee-simple  to  the  second  set  of 
trustees,  whom  we  may  distinguish  as  the  ''  general 
trustees,"  the  first  set  being  called  the  "  portions 
trustees."  This  he  does  by  assuring  it  to  them  by 
means  of  the  same  words  of  conveyance  and  clauses 
as  are  usually  contained  in  purchase  deeds  ;  the 
habendum  being  to  the  use  of  himself  (the  husband) 
in  fee-simple  until  the  solemnisation  of  the  marriage ; 
thus  effecting  no  change  in  his  ownership  until  that 
event  takes  place. 

Where  the  husband  conveys  as  settlor,  he,  by  virtue  Conveyance 
of  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1881  (6),  enters  into  ang/ttlor.  "  ** 
implied  covenant  that  he,  and  every  person  deriving 
title  under  him  by  deed,  or  act,  or  operation  of  law  in 
his  lifetime  subsequent  to  the  settlement,  or  by  testa- 
mentary disposition  or  devolution  in  law  on  his  death, 
will,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times,  after  the 
date  of  the  settlement,  at  the  request  and  cost  of  any 
person  deriving  title  thereunder,  execute  and  do  all 


(6)  44  &  45  Vict.  0. 41. 

2  C 
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Buch  lawful  assurances  and  things  for  further  or  more 
perfectly  assuring  the  settled  property  to  the  trustees 
and  those  deriving  title  under  them,  as  shall  be  reason- 
ably required.  These  provisions  of  the  Act  only  apply 
to  settlements  made  after  the  31st  December  188 1. 
In  settlements  of  land  made  before  that  date,  the 
husband  will  generally  be  found  to  have  entered  into 
the  ordinary  covenants  given  by  a  vendor  on  a  sale  ; 
and  in  settlements  prepared  after  that  date  he  is  some- 
times made  to  covenant  as  beneficial  owner,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  implies  all  those  covenants.  But  since 
covenants  for  title,  excepting  that  for  further  assurance, 
are  of  small  practical  value,  there  appears  to  be  no 
advantage  in  the  husband's  covenant  going  beyond 
what  is  implied  by  his  conveying  as  settlor. 

Wife's  pin-  The  settlement  then  proceeds  to  state  the  uses  which 

°"*^'  are  to  take  effect  after  the  marriage.     Of  these  the 

first  limitation  is  to  the  use  that  the  wife  may  during 
the  joint  lives  of  herself  and  her  husband  receive  oat 
of  the  income  of  the  property,  by  way  of  pin-money, 
for  her  separate  use  and  without  power  to  deprive 
herself  of  it  by  anticipation,  a  yearly  rent-charge  of 
a  specified  amount.  Pin-money  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
money  applicable  to  the  personal  expenses  of  the  wife, 
for  her  dress  and  for  her  pocket-money  (c).  It  is  not 
like  other  money  given  to  her  for  her  separate  use, 
for  she  cannot  claim  more  than  one  year's  arrears  of 
it  (d)y  nor  can  she  even  claim  this  if  her  husband, 
instead  of  paying  her  money,  has  furnished  her  at  his 
own  expense  with  clothes  and  other  necessaries  (e). 
Neither  have  her  personal  representatives  any  claim 
for  arrears  of  it,  under  any  circumstances,  after  her 
death  (/)  ;  it  being  given  in  order  that  she  may  be 
enabled  to  dress  so  as  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  her 


(e)  See  on  this  subject  Sug.  Law  of  Property,  16511. 

{d)  Tovmaend  ▼.  Windhnmj  2  Ves.  Senr.  i,  6. 

(e)  Thamai  v.  Bennett,  2  P.  W.  339 ;  Fovler  v.  F<noUr,  3  P.  W.  353, 354. 

</)  toward  V,  Digby,  2  CL  &  F.  634. 
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hosband,  and  she  being  under  an  implied  obligation  to 
spend  it  for  that  purpose  and  not  accumulate  it  (g). 

It  was  formerly  customary  to  secure  the  payment  of  Term  for 
the  wife's  pin-money  by  linuting  a  term  of  ninety-nine  money*not'^ 
years  to  trustees,  and  declaring  the  trusts  of  it  to  be  n«o«M*JT- 
that  they  should,  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  husband 
and  wife,  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  property, 
or  by  sale  of  the   timber  or  minerals,  or  by  mort- 
gage of  the  property  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
term,  raise  the  amount  necessary,  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  payment  of  the  pin-money,  and,  subject  thereto, 
and  to  the  payment  of  their  expenses,  should  allow  the 
rents  to  be  received  by  the  husband  or  his  assigns. 
This,    however,    is    now    unnecessary.     The    Married  Mamcd^^ 
Women's  Property  Act,  1882  (A),  enables  a  married  pertJ^Act,  ^ 
woman  to  hold  any  real  or  personal  property  as  her  ^^^*- 
separate  property  without  the  intervention  of  any  trus- 
tee, and  the    Conveyancing  Act,    1881    (t),  provides  ConTeyancing 
that  where  a  person  is  entitled  to  receive  out  of  any    ° ' 
land,  or  out  of  the  income  of  any  land,  any  annual  sum, 
payable  half-yearly  or  otherwise,  and  whether  by  way  of 
rent  charge  or  otherwise,  not  being  rent  incident  to  a 
reversion,  then  such  person,  if  the  annual  sum  or  any 
part  thereof  is  in  arrear  for  twenty-one  days,  may  dis- 
train upon  the  land  for  the  amount  so  due,  and  dispose 
of  the  distress  in  order  to  pay  the  sum  due  and  all  the 
costs  of  the  distress ;  and  if  the  annual  sum  or  any 
part  thereof  is  in  arrear  for  forty  days  after  it  is  due, 
the  person  so  entitled  may  enter  upon  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  land  and  receive  the  rents  until  all  the 
arrears   and   costs    are  fully  paid ;  or  may,   whether 
taking  possession  or  not,  by  deed  demise  the   land 
charged,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  a  trustee  for  a  term  of 
years,  with  or  without  impeachment  of  waste,  on  trust, 
by  mortgage,  or  sale,  or  demise,  for  all  or  any  part  of 


(g)  JodrtU  v.  JodreU^  9  Beav.  45. 
(A)  45  k  46  Vict  c  75,  b.  i. 
(i)  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  41,  B.  44. 
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the  term,  of  the  land  charged  or  any  part  thereof,  or 
by  receipt  of  the  income  thereof,  or  by  any  or  all  those 
means,  or  by  any  other  reasonable  means,  to  raise  and 
pay  the  annual  sum  due,  or  to  become  due,  together 
with  all  the  costs  and  expenses  occasioned  by  non- 
payment of  the  annual  sum,  or  incurred  in  compelling 
payment  of  it. 

The  limitation  of  the  rent  charge  to  the  use  of  the 
wife  gives  her  a  legal  rent  charge  in  the  land,  in  the 
same  way  as  if  it  had  been  granted  to  her  directly. 
For  the  Statute  of  Uses  (j)  enacts  that  where  any 
person  shall  be  seised  of  any  land  to  the  use  and  intent 
that  some  other  person  shall  have  any  annual  rent 
thereout,  the  person  that  has  such  use  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  in  possession  and  seisin  of  the  same  rent,  of  and 
in  such  like  estate  as  they  had  in  the  use  of  it ;  and  as 
if  a  sufficient  grant  of  such  rent  had  been  made  to 
them  by  the  persons  seised  of  the  use. 

Subject  to  the  rent  charge  for  securing  the  wife's 
pin-money,  the  next  use  is  to  the  husband  for  life 
without  impeachment  of  waste :  thus  giving  him  the 
legal  estate  in  the  property  during  his  lifetime,  with 
as  much  power  over  it  as  is  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  remainder-men.  He  is,  therefore,  in 
a  position  to  deal  with  the  estate  much  as  a  prudent 
man  would  deal  with  one  of  which  he  was  absolute 
owner ;  being  allowed  to  make  leases,  open  mines  and 
quarries,  pull  down  buildings  when  necessary,  and 
cut  ordinary  timber  for  his  own  benefit  (k)  ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  cannot  commit  that  which  is 
known  as  '' equitable  waste,"  such  as  pulling  down 
the  mansion-house  of  the  estate  (/),  or  cutting  orna- 
mental timber  (m).    He  can  also,  as  we  have  seen,  now 

ij)  27  Hen.  Vin.  c.  10,  s.  6. 
ik)  SotoUa'  Oatet  1 1  Rep.  jg^ ;  and  Tn.  L.  C.  37. 
{I)  Vane  v.  Barnard^  2  Ver.  738. 

(m)  DownBhWt  v.  Sandys,  6  Vee.  107 ;  aee  alw>  the  notes  to  Oartk  t. 
Cotton,  I  L.  C.  751.  / 
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sell  all  or  any  part  of  the  settled  estate,  in  which  case 
the  pnrchase-money  will  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of 
the  persons  entitled  under  the  settlement. 

Provisions  having  been  thus  made  for  the  wife  Wife's  join- 
during  the  coverture,  and  for  the  husband  during  his  '*"* 
life,  the  next  thing  is  to  give  an  income  to  the  wife  in 
case  she  survives  her  husband.  With  this  object  the 
next  limitation  is  to  the  use  that  if  the  wife  survive 
the  husband  she  may  receive  during  her  lifetime,  in 
lieu  of  all  dower  and  freebench,  a  specified  yearly 
sum  for  her  jointure,  such  sum  being  charged  upon 
the  property,  and  payable  quarterly ;  the  first  payment 
being  made  at  the  expiration  of  three  ccdendar  months 
from  the  death  of  the  husband. 

The  word  "  jointure  "  is  synonymous  with  "  pro-  Meaning  of 
vision  "  (n) ;  the  old  way  of  securing  a  jointure  was  ^^^^  ^'^ 
to  set  aside,  for  that  purpose,  the  rents  and  profits  of 
some  particular  estate  belonging  to  the  husband ;  and 
in  most  great  famiUes  the  same  estate  was  commonly 
so  settled  from  generation  to  generation.  Hence  the 
frequent  occurrence,  on  large  estates,  of  a  house  dis- 
tinguished as  ''  the  jointure  house." 

A  jointure  made  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Statute  of  Uses  (0)  will  bar  the  widow's 
right  to  dower ;  but  it  is  usual  to  state  in  the  deed 
that  the  provision  thus  made  for  her  is  to  be  in  lieu 
of  all  dower  and  freebench,  because  the  intention  to 
bar  dower  must,  in  order  to  operate  under  the  statute, 
be  either  expressed  (p)  or  clearly  implied  (g),  and 
because,  although  jointure  may  act  as  a  bar  to  free- 
bench in  equity  (r),  the  statute  itself  does  not  extend 
to  copyholds. 

(ft)  See  ffervey  v.  ffervey,  i  Atk.  560^  562. 
(o)  27  Hen.  YIII.  c.  xo,  8.  6. 
(p)  Co.  Litt  36^ 

(q)  Co.  Litt.  36^,  note  B. ;  Vkard  v.  Longdale^  cited  3  Atk.  8  ;  Garth* 
there  V.  Chalie,  10  Yes.  I  ;  Bamilton  v.  Jackton,  2  Jo.  &  L.  295.  , 
(r)  Walker  v.  Walker,  i  Vee.  Senr.  54. 
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The  widow's  remedies  for  compelling  payment  of 
her  jointure  will,  of  course,  be  the  same  as  those 
which  a  wife  has  in  respect  of  her  pin-money. 

Termforteciir-      The  husband  and  wife  being  thus  provided  for,  the 
ing  po  lonB.     gji^jjjg  Qf  j^Yie  yotmger  children  have  next  to  be  attended 

to ;  for  this  purpose  a  long  term  is  limited  to  the  use 
of  the  portions  trustees  without  impeachment  of  waste, 
the  trusts  of  this  term  being  set  out  later. 

Then  comes  the  limitation  which  gives  the  property, 
subject  to  the  various  estates  and  charges  which  we 
have  enumerated,  to  the  first  and  other  sons  succes- 
sively of  the  marriage  in  tail  male,  with  remainder 
to  the  sons  in  tail  general ;  and,  in  default  of  sons 
and  their  issue,  to  the  daughters  in  equal  shares  as 
tenants  in  common  in  tail  general,  with  a  proviso 
that  in  the  event  of  any  daughter  not  having  issue, 
or  of  such  issue  failing,  her  share  shall  go  over  to 
the  other  daughters  and  their  issue ;  the  final  limita- 
tion in  default  of  such  issue  being  to  the  husband, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  ever. 


Trnitt  of  the 
term  to 
■ecare  por- 
tionB. 


Next  comes  the  declaration  of  the  trusts  of  the 
term  which  has  been  limited  to  the  portions  trustees. 
These  trusts  are  that  the  trustees,  after  the  death  of 
the  husband,  or  in  his  lifetime  with  his  consent  in 
writing,  shall  by  mortgage  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  premises,  or  by  the  sale  of  the  minerals  or 
timber  thereof,  or  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
estate,  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  the  portions  of  such  of 
the  children  (other  than  the  first  or  only  son,  or  than 
any  son  who  before  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one 
shall  become  entitled  to  the  property  as  first  tenant  in 
tail  male)  as,  being  sons  or  a  son,  shall  attain  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  or  being  daughters  or  a  daughter, 
shall  attain  that  age  or  marry  under  that  age.  The 
sum  thus  raisable  generally  varies  in  amount,  being 
gradually  increased  according  to  the  number  of  such 
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children,  but  with  a  fixed  rruiaAmwni  which  is  not 
to  be  exceeded  in  any  case.  The  result  of  this  form 
of  trust  is,  that  no  child  can  acquire  a  vested  in- 
terest in  a  portion  except  on  attaining  majority,  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  daughter,  on  attaining  majority  or 
being  married:  and  this  plan  seems  preferable  to 
making  the  number  of  portions  raisable  depend 
merely  on  the  number  of  children  bom,  for  under  such 
an  arrangement  a  younger  child  who  happens  to  be 
the  only  survivor  amongst  several  others  may  get  a 
portion  very  much  larger  than  that  raisable  under 
the  settlement  in  the  event  of  there  being  only  one  who  may  take 
younger  child  bom  («).  It  will  be  observed  that  the  *  ^^^^^^ 
firstborn  son  of  the  marriage  is  entirely  precluded 
from  having  any  share  of  the  portions  fund,  but  that 
a  younger  son  who  happens  to  succeed  to  the  estate 
will  not  necessarily  lose  his  portion,  except  when  he 
has  become  tenant  in  tail  before  attaining  his  majority. 
But  if  it  is  intended  that  he  should  be  so  favoured, 
there  must  be  an  express  statement  to  that  effect  in  the 
settlement,  for  the  general  rule  is,  that,  unless  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  to  the  contrary,  as  where  the  words 
used  are  the  same  as,  or  similar  (t)  to,  those  employed 
here,  a  son  who  at  any  time  before  his  father's  death 
becomes  entitled  to  the  estate  (v)  shall  not  have  any 
share  in  the  portions  fund,  even  though  an  appointment 
of  part  of  it  has  been  already  made  in  his  favour  (y). 

The  clause  next  goes  on  to  point  out  when,  and  how.  Time  for  pay- 
children  enabled  to  take  a  portion  shall  be  entitled  to^IS^^  ^^ 
payment  of  it.     It  says,  therefore,  that  if  there  is  only 
one  such  child,  and  he,  or  she,  shall  not  attain  twenty- 
one,  or,  if  a  daughter,  attain  that  age,  or  marry,  until 
after  the  death  of  the  husband,  such  child's  portion  is 

(<)  See  Hemming  v.  Oriffith,  2  Gift,  403  ;  Knapp  v.  Knapp,  L.  R.  12 
Eq.  238. 

(()   Windham  v.  Oraham,  i  Rtm.  331,  344. 

(u)  EUison  V.  Thamoi,  I  De  G.  J.  &  &  18,  27 ;  CoUingwood  v.  SUm- 
hepe^  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  43. 

(v)  Chadwiek  t.  DoUman,  2  Ver.  527;  Teynham  v.  Wdbb,  2  Vea. 
Senr.  197.  i; 
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Hotohpot 
Clause. 


to  be  paid  at  once,  at  majority  or  marriage  as  the 
case  may  be.  If,  however,  the  husband  is  alive  at 
that  time,  then  the  payment  of  the  portion  is  to  be 
postponed  until  after  his  death.  When  there  are  two 
or  more  younger  children  in  a  position  to  take  por- 
tions, the  portions  fund  is  either  to  be  divided  amongst 
such  of  them,  and  in  such  shares,  and  at  such  age  or 
time  (not  earlier  than  their  majority,  if  sons,  or  major- 
ity or  marriage,  if  daughters),  and  in  such  manner, 
as  their  father  shall  appoint;  or,  in  default  of  his 
making  any  appointment,  each  such  child  is  to  receive 
an  equal  portion,  which  is  to  be  paid  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  already  stated  in  the  event  of  there 
being  one  such  younger  child  only.  It  follows  that, 
subject  to  any  appointment  by  the  husband,  the  time 
for  payment  of  the  portions  does  not  arise  until  after 
his  death,  although  the  time  when  they  become  vested 
may  be  earlier  in  date.  It  is  necessary  to  state  in  the 
settlement  that  the  payment  of  the  portions  is  not  to 
take  place  during  the  husband's  lifetime,  for  the  gene- 
ral rule  is  that  if  there  is  nothing  more  than  a  limit- 
ation to  the  parent  for  life,  with  a  term  to  raise  por- 
tions at  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  at  marriage,  the 
portions  must  be  raised  as  soon  as  they  are  vested, 
by  selling  or  mortgaging  the  term  creati  for  raising 
them,  although  the  term  itself  is  still  reversionary  (w). 
In  order  to  prevent  any  one  child  from  getting  an 
undue  share  of  the  portions  ftmd,  there  comes  next  a 
"  hotch-pot "  clause,  providing  that  no  child  in  whose 
favour  any  appointment  has  been  made  shall  have  any 
share  in  the  unappointed  part  of  the  fund,  unless  he 
throws  into  it  the  share  which  he  has  received  already, 
and  thus,  as  it  is  technically  expressed,  brings  the 
latter  into  hotch-pot. 


Truat  for 
maintenanoe. 


Of  the  other  trusts  of  this  term,  the  first  provides  for 


(to)  Oreavet  v.  MtUtisont  T.  Joneii,  20i  ;  CodringUm  v.  FttUy^  6  Ves. 
364*  379 ;  SmyOi  ▼.  FoUy,  3  Ya  &  C.  (£z.)  142 ;  Ma$»jf  ▼.  LUfyd^  10 
H.  L.  C.  248. 
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the  case  of  the  husband's  dying  before  all  the  younger 
children  have  become  entitled  to  their  respective  por- 
tions. It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  trustees  shall,  after 
the  death  of  the  husband,  raise  a  sum  out  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  the  estate,  and  apply  it  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  such  children.  The  amount  of  this  sum  is  not 
to  exceed,  in  the  case  of  any  child,  what  the  interest 
of  his  or  her  expectant  portion  would  come  to  at  £4 
per  cent,  per  annum,  and,  subject  to  this  condition,  is 
to  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  husband's  appoint- 
ment, if  he  has  made  any ;  if  he  has  made  none,  its 
amount  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees.  This 
is  followed  by  a  clause  which  empowers  the  trustees,  AdvaDcement 
after  the  death  of  the  husband,  or  on  his  written  re-  *'"*" 
quest  during  his  lifetime,  to  raise  a  sum  not  exceeding 
one-half  of  the  then  expectant  or  presumptive  portion 
of  any  son  (daughters  not  being  usually  included),  and 
apply  the  same  for  the  advancement  of  the  son,  as  the 
husband,  during  his  lifetime,  or  the  trustees,  after  his 
death,  shall  think  fit.  The  advancement  clause  ends 
with  a  proviso  that  no  advancement  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  part  of  the  amount  raisable  for  portions,  unless  the 
child  in  whose  favour  it  is  made  becomes  afterwards 
competent  to  take  a  portion ;  or  unless  the  sums 
advanced  would,  together  with  those  still  to  be  raised, 
exceed  the  maximum  amoant  allowed  by  the  settle- 
ment for  portions,  in  which  latter  case  the  sums  still 
raisable  are  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such 
excess.  The  object  of  this  proviso  is  to  throw  any 
advance  made  to  a  son  who  afterwards  dies  before 
attaining  twenty-one  upon  the  estate,  and  not  upon 
the  portions  fund,  so  long  as  the  limit  fixed  for  portions 
is  not  in  any  case  exceeded  :  thus  enlarging,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  scope  of  the  clause  which  charges  the 
estate  only  in  favour  of  children  who  may  attain  their 
majority,  or  marry,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A  further  proviso  enables  the  husband  to  require  Proviso  for 
the  trustees  to  raise,  in  his  lifetime,  the  whole  or  part  Sow  during. 
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the  huBband*!  of  the  poition  in  whicli  any  child  has  aoqnired  a  nested 
uieiime.  interest :  but  the  trustees  may  in  sach  a  case,  at  their 

option,  instead  of  actually  raising  any  portion,  mort- 
gage a  sufficient  part  of  the  property  to  the  child  by 
way  of  secority  for  it,  and  pay  him,  or  her,  interest  on 
snch  mortgage,  so  as  to  provide  an  income  in  lieii  of 
that  which  would  otherwise  be  derived  from  the  severed 
portion.  They  may  also,  if  they  think  fit,  include  in 
such  mortgage  the  husband's  life  interest  in  the  estate, 
in  -which  case  he  will  be  bound  to  keep  down  the 
interest  on  the  sum  so  raised;  receiving  the  surplus 
income  only,  after  providing  for  all  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  trustees  in  the  execution  of  their  trust. 

Appointment  Until  the  passing  of  recent  statutes,  it  was  necessary 
for* the^pur-  ^  fP^^  ^®  general  trustees  powers  for  the  management 
potee  ofthe  of  the  estate,  and  application  of  the  rents,  in  the  event 
Act,  x88x,  of  the  next  succeeding  tenant  in  tail  being  an  infant 
Land  Act!^  at  the  time  of  the  husband's  death.  These,  however, 
1882.  hAve  been  rendered  unnecessary,  in  the  case  of  a  settle- 

ment made  after  the  31st  December  1881,  by  the 
Conveyancing  Act  of  that  year,  which  enacts  (x)  that 
if  and  so  long  as  any  person  who  would,  but  for 
the  enactment,  be  beneficially  entitled  to  the  possession 
of  any  land  is  an  infant,  and  being  a  woman  is  also 
unmarried,  the  trustees  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  settlement  may  enter  into  possession  of  the 
lands,  and,  in  that  case,  shall  have  the  large  powers 
enumerated  in  the  Act  for  dealing  with  the  land  in  a 
proper  and  due  course  of  management ;  paying  their 
expenses  thus  incurred  out  of  the  income,  applying 
such  part  of  the  rest  of  it  as  they  may  think  fit 
for  the  maintenance  or  education  of  the  infant,  and 
investing  the  residue  and  accumulating  it  at  com- 
pound interest  in  trust  for  the  infant  on  attaining 
twenty-one  years,  or  if  a  female  attaining  that  age  or 
marrying ;  failing  which  the  fund  is  to  be  held  in  trust 


(«)  44  &  45  ▼»<*•  «•  41.  ••  41.  .i 
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for  the  persons  designated  by  the  settlement.  And  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882  (y), 
has  given  to  every  tenant  for  life  of  land  full  powers 
of  disposition  over  the  settled  estate,  the  only  check 
(if  sach  it  can  be  called)  upon  his  exercise  of  them 
being  that  he  must  (z)  give  previous  notice  to  the 
trustees  of  the  settlement,  of  whom  there  must  be  at 
least  two,  imless  the  settlement  provides  otherwise  (a), 
and  who  will,  ordinarily,  receive  any  proceeds  of  sale 
or  other  capital  money  produced  by  the  exercise  of  his 
powers,  and  invest  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  for 
the  time  being  entitled  to  the  land.  Hence  all  that  is 
requisite  at  the  present  day,  instead  of  the  powers  of 
management,  &c,,  formerly  given  to  the  general  trustees, 
is  to  appoint  them  trustees  for  the  purposes  of  the  two 
Acts ;  and,  if  so  desired,  to  declare  that  their  powers 
under  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  may  be  exercised 
by  a  sole  trustee.  It  may  be  added  that  the  last- 
mentioned  Act  (b)  enables  the  trustees,  during  the 
minority  of  an  infant  tenant  in  tail  in  possession,  to 
exercise  on  his  behalf  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
Act  on  a  tenant  for  life. 

After  these  clauses  come  others,  whereby  the  hus-  Power  to  hns. 
band  is  enabled  to  appoint,  in  favour  of  any  future  ture  tatxm 
wife,  a  rent  charge  of  a  specified  amount  by  way  of  ^^®' 
jointure,  with  or  without  its  being  in  bar  of  dower. 
He  is  also  empowered,  in  the  event  of  his  marrying  And  to  clmrge 
again,   to   charge    the    estate  with    portions  for   the  ^uaren  of*^ 
children   of  any    future   marriage,    under    conditions ' !»*^re  mar- 
similar  to  those  already    stated  in  the   case  of  his 
having  younger  children  by  his  first  marriage;   and 
with  the  usual  maintenance  and  advancement  clauses. 

These    clauses    are    sometimes   followed  by  others  Additional 
enlarging  the  powers  conferred  on  the  tenant  for  life    ®^®"- 

(y)  45  As  46  Vict.  0.  38. 
(«)  S.  45. 

(a)  S.  39. 
(fr)  &6a 
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by  the  Settled  Land  Act.  For  instance,  that  Act 
does  not  enable  a  tenant  for  life  to  sell  or  lease  the 
principal  mansion-house  on  the  property,  or  any  lands 
usually  held  therewith,  without  the  consent  of  the 
trustees,  or  an  order  of  the  Court,  unless  the  settle- 
ment expressly  authorizes  him  so  to  do  (c).  And  it 
is  sometimes  desired  that  he  should  have  this  power. 
Also  it  is  not  unusual  to  insert  a  clause  enabling 
any  capital  money  which  may  become  subject  to  the 
trusts  of  the  settlement  to  be  invested  in  a  greater 
variety  of  securities  than  those  mentioned  in  the  Act. 

Power  of  Next  comes  a  clause  which  relates  to  the  appoint- 

new^trSrtees.  ^^^^  ^f  ^®^  trustees  of  the  settlement.  Under  the 
Conveyancing  Act,  1881  (rf),  where  a  trustee,  either 
original  or  substituted,  and  whether  appointed  by  the 
Court  or  otherwise,  is  dead  or  remains  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  more  than  twelve  months,  or 
desires  to  be  discharged  from  the  trusts  or  powers 
reposed  in  or  conferred  on  him,  or  refuses,  or  is  unfit, 
or  incapable,  to  act  therein,  then  the  person  or  persons 
nominated  for  this  purpose  by  the  instrument,  if  any, 
creating  the  trust,  or  if  there  is  no  such  person,  or  uo 
such  persons  able  and  willing  to  act,  then  the  surviving 
or  continuing  trustees  or  trustee  for  the  time  being,  or 
the  personal  representatives  of  the  last  surviving  or 
continuing  trustee,  may  appoint  a  new  trustee  or  new 
trustees.  It  is  generally  considered  desirable  that  the 
appointment  of  new  trustees  should  rest  with  the 
person,  if  of  full  age,  who  for  the  time  being  is 
entitled  to  the  possession  or  to  the  receipt  of  the 
rents  and  profits  of  the  land.  The  clause  in  question 
therefore  declares  that  such  person  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  a  new  trustee  or  new  trustees  of  the  settle- 
ment. The  deed  sometimes  contains  a  proviso  that  the 
settlement  shall  be  altogether  void  unless  the  marriage 
is  solemnized  within  a  specified  time.  It  concludes 
with  the  ordinary  Testimonium  clause. 

(r)  45  k  46  Vict  c  3^  ■.  15. 
(rf)  44  &  45  Vict  c  41,  a.  31. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

OF  WILLS. 

The  sabject  for  oar  consideration  in  this,  onr  final 
chapter,  is  a  Will  of  Land.  In  the  previous  chapters 
of  this  part  of  our  work  we  have  gone  through  the 
clauses  of  a  simple  form  of  the  particular  instrument 
under  discussion,  in  order  to  show  how  the  practical 
work  of  conveyancing  is  made  to  comply  with  the  rules 
of  law.  But  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  wills  it 
is  not  possible  for  us  to  adopt  our  usual  plan.  All  the 
other  instruments  to  which  our  attention  has  hitherto 
been  directed,  however  much  they  may  vary  in  detail, 
have  some  parts  common  to  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.  The  covenants  in  a  mortgage  deed,  the  lessee's 
covenants  in  a  lease,  the  limitations  in  a  strict  settle- 
ment, vary  only  within  moderate  limits;  and  the  obser- 
vation, therefore,  of  any  one  set  of  them  serves  as  a 
guide  in  framing  all  other  assurances  of  a  like  nature. 
But  with  wills  the  case  is  different.  There  may  be, 
and  often  is,  a  similarity  between  one  will  and  another. 
The  conveyancer  may  be  able  to  lay  his  finger  upon 
this  and  that  form,  and  say  that  they  ought,  respec- 
tively, to  be  made  use  of  in  certain  cases,  but  he  can- 
not say  of  any  of  the  important  parts  of  any  one  will 
that  they  are  matters  of  common  form. 

We  will,  therefore,  after  a  few  words  on  the  quali- 
fications necessary  to  enable  a  person  to  make  a  wUl, 
arrange  our  subject  under  three  headings,  namely : — 
I  st,  the  execution  and  attestation  of  wills ;   2nd,  the  Proposed 
estates  and  interests  in  land  which  can  be  disposed  of  gu^j^t!  ^  ^  ^ 
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by  will ;  and  3rd,  the  revocation  of  wills ;  the  first  and 
third  of  these  divisions  applying  to  all  wills  equally. 

The  principal  rules  which   govern  the  making  of 
wills  at  the  present  day  are  to  be  found  in  the  7  Wm. 
The  Willi  Act.  IV.,  and  I  Vict.,  c.  26  (generally  known  as  the  Wills 
Act),  which  applies  to  all  wills  made  in  England  and 
Wales,  or  Ireland,  since  the  3i8t  of  December  1837. 
Who  may        The  Act  first  says  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  every 
"    •'^  •     person  (a)  to  make  a  will,  and  subsequently  excepts 
Infanta  may     two  classes  from  this  general  rule.     These  are,  perscms 
o^rwlipro.^'    under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  (6),  and  married 
perty.  women,  except  in  so  &r  as  they  might  have  made  a 

will  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  (c).     To  the  incapa- 
city of  an  infant  to  make  a  will  of  real  property  (an 
BxoeptioD  as  to  exception  to  his  general  incapacity  being  made,  by 
perty.  another  section  (d)  of  the  Act,  with  regard  to  a  will 

of  personalty  by  a  soldier  or  sailor  who  is  an  infant  (e)  ) 
we  may  add  that  of  persons  who  cannot  make  a  will 
on  account  of  natural  or  temporal  incapacity,  such  as 
idiots,  lunatics,  those  who  from  old  age  or  other  causes 
have  outlived  their  understanding,  or  who  are  subject 
to  undue  influence,  and  of  persons  who  are  disabled  by 
statute  (/)  on  account  of  their  being  sentenced  to 
death,  or  undergoing  penal  servitude,  for  any  crime. 

Wills  of  Married  women,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  under  the 

women.  Same   disability  as  before   the  Act  (g).     By   an  old 

statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth  relating  to  wills  (A),  but 

repealed  by  the  present  Wills  Act  (i),  it  was  enacted  (j) 

that  no  will  made  of  any  lands,  manors,  or  other  here- 


(a)  a  3. 

(6)  S.  7. 
(c)  S.  8. 

((2)a  II. 

(e)  Re  MeMurdo,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  K.  540. 
(/)  33  *  34  Vict  c.  23. 

{g)  See  Thomas  y,  JoneM,  2  J.  &  H.  475,  483. 
W  34  *  35  Hen.  VIII.  a  5. 

(f )  7  Wm.  rV.  ft  I  Vict  c.  26,  8.  2. 
(»a  14.  .. 
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ditaments,  by  any  married  woman,  should  be  effectual. 
A  married  woman  is,  therefore,  unable  to  make  a  will 
of  freeholds  or  copyholds,  not  belonging  to  her  for  her 
separate  use,  except  in  execution  of  a  power  of  appoint- 
ment ;  which  must,  moreover,  in  the  case  of  copyholds, 
have  been  created  by  a  surrender  in  her  favour  (k). 
But  if  the  power  exists,  it  is  no  objection  to  her  exer- 
cise of  it  that  she  has  thereby  a  dominion  over  land, 
and  is  not  merely  an  agent  carrying  out  the  wishes  of 
the  person  who  created  the  power  (I).  She  may  dis- 
pose by  will  of  her  estate  or  interest  in  any  land  which 
has  been  settled  to  her  separate  use  (m),  or  to  which 
she  has  become  entitled  for  her  separate  use  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Divorce  Acts  (n),  or  of  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Acts  {0) ;  since  in  respect  of  these 
she  is  considered  a  /erne  sole,  the  statute  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  being  held  not  to  apply  to  land  settled  to  a 
married  woman's  separate  use,  inasmuch  as  this  form 
of  property  did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  the  Act 
was  passed.  She  may  also  dispose  by  will  of  leaseholds, 
although  not  held  to  her  separate  use,  provided  her 
husband  gives  his  consent  to  her  doing  so  by  somd 
specified  will  (/?),  does  not  die  during  the  coverture 
(for  this  operates  as  a  revocation  of  his  assent  (q)  ),  and, 
if  he  survives  her,  either  expressly  repeats  his  assent  (r), 
or  does  not  revoke  it  before  her  will  is  proved  (s). 

We  next  come  to  the  execution  and  attestation  of  Execution  and 
wills.     Before  the  passing  of  the  Wills  Act,  a  will  of  ^.V'*''"' ^"^ 
personal  estate  might,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
made  by  parol,  and  if  in  writing  did  not  require  any 


{k)  Doe  ▼.  BarUe,  5  B.  &  Aid.  492,  Sug.  Wills,  9. 
U)  Sug.  Pow.  153. 
(m)  Taylor  v.  Meadt,  13  W.  R  394. 

in)  20  ft  21  Viot.  o.  85,  BB.  21,  25  ;  21  ft  22  Vict  c.  108 ;  re  BUioU, 
L.  R.  2  P.  ft  M.  274. 
io)  33  &  34  Vict  a  93 ;  45  *  4^  Vict  a  75. 
(p)  A.  V.  Bettestoorth,  Sir.  891. 
(9)  NoUe  Y.  WiUockj  L.  R.  8  Ch.  778. 
(r)  Moot  V.  Sh^field,  i  Rob.  364. 
(«)  I  Wms.  Exon.  55. 
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attestation.  A  will  of  real  estate,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  invalid  unless  attested  by  three  witnesses.  The 
present  Act  has  established  a  nniform  rule  for  the 
execution  of  every  kind  of  will.  It  enacts  (t)  that  no 
will  (a  term  which  includes  a  codicil  to  a  will)  shall 
be  valid  unless  it  shall  be  in  writing  and  executed  in 
the  manner  thereinafter  mentioned;  (that  is  to  say) 
it  shall  be  signed  at  the  foot  or  end  thereof,  by  the 
testator,  or  by  some  other  person  in  his  presence 
and  by  his  direction ;  and  such  signature  shall  be 
made  or  acknowledged  by  the  testator  in  the  presence 
of  two,  or  more,  witnesses,  present  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  such  witnesses  shall  attest  and  shall  subscribe  the 
will  in  the  presence  of  the  testator,  but  no  form  of 
attestation  shall  be  necessary.  It  is  further  enacted  (u) 
that  no  appointment  made  by  wiU  in  exercise  of  any 
power  shall  be  valid,  unless  the  same  be  executed  in 
the  manner  required  by  the  Act  for  the  execution  of 
wills :  and  that  every  will  so  executed  shall,  so  far  as 
regards  the  execution  and  attestation  thereof,  be  a 
valid  execution  of  a  power  of  appointment  by  will, 
notwithstanding  it  shall  have  been  expressly  required 
that  a  will  made  in  exercise  of  such  power  should  be 
executed  with  some  additional  or  other  form  of  execu- 
tion or  solemnity. 

WiU  need  not.  The  writing  of  a  will  need  not,  necessarily,  be  in 
inlnf.*  ^'  ink  :  pencil  writing  will  be  sufficient,  although  objec- 
tionable both  on  account  of  its  liability  to  obliteration, 
and  because  where  a  will  is  partly  in  ink  and  partly 
in  pencil,  the  words  in  pencil  may  be  rejected  if  the 
will  is  sensible  without  them  (v).  The  will  may  con- 
sist also,  in  part,  of  a  printed  form  filled  up  in  writing, 
or  may  even  be  in  numbers  and  letters  (w)  explained 
by  a  key,  but  the  first-mentioned  form  of  will  may 


(0  S.9. 
(tt)  S.  la 

[v)  Re  Adam*,  L.  R.  2  P.  ft  M.  367. 

(w)  £att  Y.  Twyfordf  4  H.  L.  C.  517. 
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give  rise  to  difficulties  in  probate  (a;),  whilst  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  second  are  obvious. 

If  the  will  is  in  writing,  nothing  inserted  in  it  by 
the  testator  before  its  execution  can  be  altered  after 
his  death.  In  a  modem  case  (y),  the  residuary  clause 
of  a  will  was  in  the  following  terms : — "  The  trustees 
to  stand  possessed  of  all  the  residue  of  my  real  estate 
in  trust/'  &c.  It  was  proved,  conclusively,  that  the 
testator  had  intended  to  include  his  personal  estate  in 
this  clause,  and  the  Court  of  Probate  was  asked  to 
carry  out  his  wishes  by  striking  out  the  word  "  real," 
but  the  judge  (Sir  J.  Hannen)  refused  to  do  so,  hold- 
ing that,  in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  mistake  made 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  testator,  the  Court  has 
no  jurisdiction  to  correct  any  error  which  may  have 
crept  into  a  will.  With  respect  to  changes  made  in 
a  will  after  its  execution  the  case  is  different,  for  the 
Act  says  (z)  that  no  obliteration,  interlineation,  or 
other  alteration,  made  in  any  will  after  the  execution 
thereof,  shall  be  valid  or  have  any  effect,  except  so 
far  as  the  words  or  effect  of  the  will  before  such 
alteration  shall  not  be  apparent,  unless  such  alteration 
shall  be  executed  and  attested  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  will.  But  it  is  provided  that  such  alteration  shall 
be  duly  executed  if  the  signature  of  the  testator  and 
the  subscription  of  the  witnesses  be  made  in  the 
margin  of  the  will  near  such  alteration,  or  near  a 
memorandum  referring  to  such  alteration,  and  written 
in  some  part  of  the  will.  If,  therefore,  there  is  an 
unattested  alteration  in  a  will,  and  the  will  is  intel- 
ligible without  such  alteration,  the  latter  will  be  struck 
out  of  the  will  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
made  before  the  will  was  executed.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  is  no  presumption  of  law  that  an  alteration 
was  made  at  any  particular  time,  but  that  the  onus  of 

(x)  See  2  Rob.  1150 ;  i2«  Dilkes,  L.  R.  3  P.  &  K.  164. 
(y)  Harter  ▼.  Marttr,  L.  R.  3  P.  &  M.  li. 
(t)  S.  21. 

♦  2D 
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proving  that  it  was  made  before  execation  lies,  gene- 
rally speaking,  upon  the  person  who  would  derive 
advantage  from  it  (a).  In  another  case  (6),  however, 
a  distinction  was  made  between  interlineations  and 
any  other  alterations  ;  it  being  held  that  the  Court  is 
not  precluded,  by  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  from 
considering  the  nature  of  an  interlineation  and  the 
internal  evidence,  if  any,  furnished  by  the  document 
itself;  but  may  admit  the  interlineation  to  probate, 
although  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  made  before 
the  will  (c).  However,  it  is  always  better  to  attest 
every  alteration  in  a  will,  although  it  may  have  been 
made  before  the  will  was  executed ;  since,  unless  the 
signature  (d),  or  the  initals  (e),  of  the  testator,  and 
of  the  witnesses,  are  placed  in  the  margin  near  the 
alteration,  or  unless  there  is  some  attested  memorandum 
referring  to  the  alteration,  the  Court  of  Probate  will 
require  evidence  that  it  was  made  before  the  execution 
of  the  will. 

Signature.  The  next  point  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  will  must 

Position  of  the  be  signed  at  the  foot  or  end  thereof.  Non-compliance 
ngnaturet.  ynth  this  apparently  simple  direction  formerly  made 
WilUAct  many  wills  invalid  (/),  and  consequently  there  was 
Amendment    ^^^^^  ^^^   ^yj^   ^^^   Amendment   Act  (g\  which 

applies  to  every  will  which  had  not,  prior  to  the  17th 
of  June  1852,  been  pronounced  to  be  defectively 
executed.  This  Act  provides  (h)  that  a  will  shall  be 
valid  if  the  testator's  signature  shall  be  so  placed  at,  or 
after,  or  following,  or  under,  or  beside,  or  opposite  to, 
the  end  of  the  will  that  it  shall  be  apparent  on  the 
face  of  the  will  that  the  testator  intended  to  give  effect 

(a)  Per  V.  C.  Wood,  WiUiami  v.  AihU>%  I  J.  &  H.  II5,  I18. 
(6)  JU  Cadge,  L.  R.  I  P.  &  M.  $43. 

(c)  And  866  Re  Hindmarch,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  M.  507  ;  Ikneh  v,  Jknek, 
2  P.  D.  6a 

(d)  Re  Wingrope,  15  Jur.  91. 

(e)  Re  Hindi,  16  Jur.  1 161. 

(/)  See  the  cases  collected  in  Deane  on  Wills,  pp.  75,  et  «eg. 
(g)  15  ft  16  Vict,  c  24. 
(*)  S.  I. 
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by  sach  his  signature  to  the  writing  signed  as  his 
will ;  cmd  that  no  sach  will  shall  be  affected  by  the 
circumstance  that  a  blank  space  shall  intervene 
between  the  concluding  word  of  the  will  and  the 
signature ;  or  by  the  circumstance  that  the  signature 
shall  be  placed  amongst  the  words  of  the  testimonium 
clause,  or  of  the  clause  of  attestation  ;  or  shall  follow, 
or  be  after,  or  under,  or  beside,  the  names,  or  one  of 
the  names,  of  the  subscribing  witnesses ;  or  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  signature  shaU  be  on  a  side,  or 
page,  or  other  portion  of  the  paper  or  papers  contain- 
ing the  will,  whereon  no  clause,  or  paragraph,  or 
disposing  part,  of  the  will  shall  be  written  above  the 
signature;  or  by  the  circumstance  that  there  shall 
appear  to  be  sufficient  space  on  or  at  the  bottom  of 
the  preceding  side  or  page,  or  other  portion  of  the 
same  paper  on  which  the  will  is  written,  to  contain 
the  signature.  Under  this  Act,  a  will  has  been  held 
to  be  well  executed  where  the  testator's  signature 
and  the  attestation  of  the  witnesses  were  alone  written 
across  a  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  of  which  two  other 
sheets  were  filled  up  by  the  words  of  the  will  (t)  ; 
and  where  they  were  written  alone  on  one  of  several 
sheets  of  paper,  although  there  was  room  for  them  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  sheet  (/). 

The  will  may  be  signed  either  by  the  testator  or  Siginature  by 
by   some  other  person   in   his   presence   and  by  his 
direction;  but  such  signature  must  be  made  or  ac- 
knowledged  by  him  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more 
witnesses,  present  at  the  same  time.     If  the  testator 
cannot  write,  or  is  too  ill  to  write,  he  may  either  make  Signature  on 
his  mark  (k),  or  direct  his  signature  to  be  made  for  testator. 
him.     This  may  be  done  by  one  of  the  attesting  wit- 

(»)  Re  Wright,  4  Sw.  &  Tr.  35  ;  iZe  Co<mht,  L.  R.  I  P.  ft  M.  302  ; 
Et  JqmMj  13  W.  R.  414  ;  Rt  Archer,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  M.  252. 

(j )  He  Willianu,  L.  R  I  P.  ft  M.  4  ;  Hunt  v.  Hunt,  L.  R.  I  P.  ft  M. 
209  ;  see  alao  Re  Aintvorth,  L.  R  2  P.  ft  Bl  151  ;  Re  Arthur,  L.  R.  2 
P.  ft  M.  273  ;  Re  WotUm,  L.  R  3  P.  ft  M.  159. 

{k)  See  I  Jmt.  Wills,  iia 
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nesses  (T) ;  and  it  will  be  a  good  execution  if  the 
witness  signs  his  own  name,  stating  in  the  will  that  he 
does  80  on  behalf  of  the  testator,  in  his  presence,  and 
by  his  direction  (m).  But  it  is  essential  that  the  tes- 
tator should  know,  and  approve  of,  the  contents  of  the 
will  at  the  time  of  its  execution  (n). 

Sicn&ture  or  Both  the  witnesses  must  be  present  when  the  will 
ment  bj  the  is  signed  Or  when  it  is  acknowledged  (o),  but  although 
teatator.  |j^g  ^^^  requires  the  signature  to  be  made  in  the  pre- 

PreBenoeof  the  sence  of  two  witnesses,  it  does  not  make  it  requisite 
vitneauB.       ^.j^^^^^  ^j^^y.  g]jQ|j|^  actually  see  the  testator  write.     It  is 

sufficient  if  they  see  him  in  the  act  of  writing  what  is 
presumably  his  signature  (p) ;  or  even  if  they  are  in 
such  a  position  that  they  may,  if  they  please,  see  him 
in  the  act  of  writing  (q).  It  is,  however,  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  possibility  of  the  witnesses  seeing  the 
testator  write,  and  that  his  signature  should  be  made 
before  those  of  the  witnesses  are  affixed  to  the  will  (r). 
Signature  by  If  he  has  already  affixed  his  signature  to  the  will,  he 
can  acknowledge  it  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses. 
No  particular  form  of  acknowledgment  is  necessary, 
nor  need  the  testator  say  in  so  many  words  that  the 
signature  is  his  (s) ;  and  very  slight  acts  on  his  part  wiU 
be  held  to  amount  to  an  acknowledgment  (t).  The 
witnesses  must,  at  the  time  of  the  acknowledgment,  see, 
or  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  the  signature  of  the 
testator,  and  if  such  be  not  the  case,  the  will  will  not  be 
properly  acknowledged,  even  though  the  signature  is  in 
fact  affixed  to  it,  and  the  testator  states  to  the  witnesses 


(l)  Re  Bailey,  i  Curt  914 ;  Smith  v.  HarrU,  I  Rob.  262. 

(m)  Rt  Clark,  2  Curt.  329. 

(n)  ffadUow  v.  StobiCy  L.  R.  I  P.  &  M.  64  ;  see  deare  v.  CUarej  L. 
R.  I  P.  ft  M.  655 ;  Alter  v.  Atkinson,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  M.  665. 

(0)  Re  Ayling,  I  Curt  913 ;  iZe  Mansfield,  1  No.  Cas.  362. 

(p)  Smith  V.  SmUh,  L.  R.  I  P.  &  M.  143. 

(oj  Newton  v.  Clarke,  2  Curt.  320 ;  and  see  Caeioin  ▼.  Dade,  I  Bro. 
C.  C.  98. 

(r)  Re  Olding,  2  Curt.  865  ;  Re  Byrd,  3  Curt.  117. 

(«)  Ktigwin  v.  Keigvsin,  3  Curt.  607,  61 1. 

(0  See  Re  Warden,  2  Curt.  334;  Oau  v.  Oaze,  3  Curt  451. 


witneuei. 
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that  the  document  before  them  is  his  will  (u).  A 
witness  may  sign  by  means  of  a  mark,  which  will  be  a 
good  signature  although  a  wrong  surname  is  written 
opposite  to  it,  if  it  is  clear  that  the  will  was  otherwise 
properly  attested  (y) ;  and  a  witness  may  make  a  mark 
even  though  he  can  write  (;w).  The  testator  must  be 
in  such  a  position  that  he  can  see  the  witnesses  sign 
(x)j  and  must  also  be  aware  that  they  are  signing  (y) ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  one  witness  should  sign  in 
the  presence  of  the  other. 

The  witnesses  must  not  only  subscribe  the  will :  Attestation  of 
they  must  also  attest  it.  Now  to  "attest"  a  will*^*'''^^ 
means  to  put  one's  name  to  it  as  bearing  witness  to 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  signed  by  the  testator. 
A  signature,  therefore,  appended  without  the  inten- 
tion of  attesting  the  will  does  not  constitute  the  per- 
son signing  a  witness.  Where,  for  instance  (e),  a 
will  was  signed  at  the  end  of  the  first  page  by  the 
testator  and  by  one  other  person  as  a  witness,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  next  page  there  was  a  memorandum 
referring  to  the  testator's  property,  followed  by  the 
signatures  of  three  other  persons,  it  was  held  that 
these  last  had  not  signed  as  witnesses,  and  that  the 
will  was,  therefore,  invalid.  But  the  fact  of  a  witness 
signing  also  in  another  capacity, — as  where  a  man 
witnessed  a  will,  and  wrote  opposite  his  name 
"  executor,"  instead  of  "  witness," — will  make  no  dif- 
ference (a). 

The  Act  says  that  no  form  of  attestation  shall  be  Form  of  at- 
necessary ;  and  it  has  been  decided  that  this  obviates  *®****^**"^ 
the  necessity  of  any  form  at  all,  not  merely  of  any 

(11)  Be  OunsUin,  7  P.  D.  102. 
(v)  Jie  Athmore^  3  Curt.  756. 
{w)  Re  AmitSt  2  Kob.  1 16. 

{x)  Newton  v.  Clarke,  2  Curt.  320 ;  Norton  v.  Bazett,  3  Jur.  (N.S.) 
1084. 
(y)  Jenner  v.  Finch,  5  P.  D.  106. 
(2)  JU  Wi/9on,  L.  B.  I  P.  ft  M.  269. 
(a)  Onfithi  V.  QrifUJis,  L.  K  2  P.  &  M.  30a 
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particular  form  (b).  But  it  is  always  desirable  to  add 
an  attestation  clause  to  a  will,  since,  without  it,  pro- 
bate  will  not  be  granted  unless  evidence  is  giren,  if 
obtainable,  that  all  the  formalities  required  by  the  Act 
have  been  complied  with  (c). 

Selection  of  In   Selecting  witnesses  for  a  will,  care  should  be 

wi  nesaei.  taken  not  to  include  any  persons  on  whom  any  benefit 
is  conferred  by  the  will.  For  the  Wills  Act  enacts  (d) 
that  if  any  person  shall  attest  the  execution  of  any  will 
to  whom,  or  to  whose  wife  or  husband,  any  beneficial 
devise,  estate,  interest,  or  appointment,  of,  or  affect- 
ing, any  real  or  personal  estate  (other  than  chaises 
and  directions  for  the  payment  of  debts),  shall  be 
thereby  given,  such  devise,  estate,  interest,  or  appoint- 
ment shall,  so  far  as  regards  such  person,  or  the  wife 
or  husband  of  such  person,  be  utterly  null  and  void ; 
but  such  person  may  still  be  admitted  as  a  witness  to 
prove  the  execution  of  the  will.  It  is  also  provided 
that  a  creditor  who  attests  a  will  providing  for  pay- 
ment of  debts  (e),  or  a  person  attesting  a  will  of  which 
he  is  appointed  executor  (/),  shall  be  competent  to 
prove  its  due  execution.  The  fact  of  a  person  to  whom 
a  gift  is  made  upon  trust  being  a  witness  does  not 
invalidate  the  gift,  even  when  the  particular  way  in 
which  it  is  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  object 
designated  is  left  to  his  discretion  (g),  K  a  will  has 
been  inadvertently  attested  by  two  persons,  one  of 
whom  takes  some  benefit  under  it,  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  make  a  new  will ;  for  a  codicil  witnessed  by  two 
indifferent  persons,  and  confirming  the  will,  makes  the 
gift  valid  (A).  When  a  will  has  been  signed  by  the 
testator  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  and  afterwards 


(6)  Re  Thomat,  7  W.  R.  270 ;  Bryan  v.  WhUe,  2  Roh.  315. 

(c)  lU  Diaper,  3  N.  R  215. 

{d)  8.  15. 

(e)  S.  16. 

(/)  S.  17. 

iff)  Cresawefl  v.  OresnoeUf  L.  R.  6  Eq.  69. 

(/«)  Ander9<m  v.  Anderson,  L.  R.  13  ]fiq.  381. 
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a  third  person  adds  his  name,  the  Court  of  Probate  will 
not,  without  cogent  evidence,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  that  third  person  signed  as  a  witness,  and  will 
therefore  incline  to  strike  out  his  name  (i).  But  if  he 
has  signed  as  a  witness,  although  after  the  other  two, 
and  the  will  has  been  admitted  to  probate  with  the 
names  of  the  three  as  witnesses,  he  cannot  take  any 
benefit  under  the  will  (J).  It  would  seem  to  be  clear 
that  the  subsequent  marriage  of  a  witness  to  a  person 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  devise  or  bequest  would 
not  invalidate  that  devise  or  bequest  (A;). 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  a  will  of  land  is  By  what  law 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  the  land  governed, 
is,  not  by  that  of  the  country  where  the  testator  is 
domiciled.  Hence,  a  will  devising  real  estate  situate 
in  England  must,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  be  made  in 
compliance  with  the  law  of  this  country ;  if  written  in 
a  foreign  language  it  must  contain  expressions  which 
would,  if  translated  into  English,  comprise  and  destine 
the  land  in  question,  and  it  must  be  executed  and  at- 
tested in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  made 
in  England  (J).  And  although  a  will  of  personal  pro- 
perty is,  generally  speaking,  governed  by  the  law  of 
the  testator's  domicile,  an  exception  obtains  to  this 
rule  in  the  case  of  leaseholds ;  since  leasehold  property 
is  part  of  the  territory  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
situate,  and  a  will  disposing  of  leasehold  estate  in 
England  must,  therefore,  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  English  law  (m). 

The  Wills  Act  also  defines  the  estates  and  interests  what  property 
in  land  which  may  be   disposed  of  by  will.     These  ^^d  of  by 

will. 

(t)  Re  Skcarwian,  L.  B.  I  P.  ft  M.  661,  663;  Rt  Purtglove,  26  L.  T. 

(N.S.)  405- 
U)  Cozens  t.  Grout,  W.  N.  (1873)  144. 
{k)  Hay  ft  Jar.  Wills,  2^^. 
{I)  I  Jar.  Wills,  I. 
(m)  Fnke  v.  Carberyt  L.  R.  16  Eq.  461. 
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include  (n)  all  real  and  all  personal  estate  to  which 
a  testator  is  entitled,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  at 
the  time  of  his  death ;  and  which,  if  not  so  devised, 
bequeathed,  or  disposed  of,  would  descend  upon  the 
heir  at  law  or  customary  heir  of  him,  or,  if  he  became 
entitled  by  descent,  of  his  ancestor,  or  upon  his  exe- 
cutor or  administrator.  It  is  also  provided  that  the 
power  of  disposition  by  will  shall  extend  to  copyholds, 
notwithstanding  that  the  testator  may  not  have  sur- 
rendered the  same  to  the  use  of  his  will,  or  notwith- 
standing that,  being  entitled  as  heir,  devisee,  or  other- 
wise, to  be  admitted  thereto,  he  shall  not  have  been 
admitted  thereto,  or  that  the  same,  but  for  the  Act, 
could  not  have  been  disposed  of  by  will.  The  power 
of  disposition  extends,  moreover,  to  estates  pur  autre 
vie;  to  all  contingent  and  future  interests  in  real  or 
personal  estate ;  and  to  rights  of  entry,  including  also 
such  of  the  above-mentioned  estates  and  interests  as 
the  testator  may  be  entitled  to  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
notwithstanding  that  he  may  have  become  entitled  to 
the  same  subsequently  to  the  execution  of  his  will. 

The  Act,  therefore,  enables  a  testator  to  devise  and 
bequeath  all  estates  in  land  except  those  held  in  joint- 
tenancy,  or  for  an  estate  tail,  or  an  estate  in  quasi  tail, 
that  is,  an  estate  pur  autre  vie  given  to  a  man  and 
the  heirs  of  his  body ;  for  since  none  of  these  estates 
descend  to  a  man's  heir,  executor,  or  administrator, 
they  do  not  come  within  the  Act.  The  statute  enlarges 
Changes  made  the  former  rule  of  law,  by  enabling  a  man  to  devise  all 
Freeholds.'  ireeholds  to  which  he  is  entitled  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  although  he  may  have  acquired  them  subse- 
quently to  the  date  of  his  will ;  whereas,  previously  to 
the  Act,  a  devise  of  freeholds  could  only  include  those 
belonging  to  the  testator  at  the  time  when  he  made 
his  will ;  even  though  the  will  purported  to  devise  all 
lands  which  he  should  have  at  the  time  of  his  decease  (o). 

(n)  S.  3, 

(o)  BunUr  v.  Coke^  Salk.  237. 
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The  Act  also  increases  the  power  of  devising  copyholds,  Copyholds, 
for  a  former  Act  {p)j  which  partially  did  away  with 
the  necessity  of  a  surrender  of  such  estates  before  they 
could  be  disposed  of  by  will,  did  not  extend  to  the  case 
of  a  devise  by  a  devisee  (q),  or  by  a  purchaser  (r),  who 
had  not  himself  been  admitted.  Bat,  notwithstanding 
the  expression,  "  which  if  not  so  devised  would  devolve 
upon  his  customary  heir,"  the  Act  has  not  done  away 
with  the  old  rule  that  a  devise  of  copyholds  conveys 
no  title  to  the  property  until  the  devisee  has  been  ad- 
mitted; and  the  legal  estate  therefore,  in  such  a  case, 
still  remains  in  the  heir  of  the  copyholder  until  the 
admittance  of  the  devisee  {$). 

In  order  stiU  more  effectually  to  guard  against  awiiutobe 
testator's  dying  intestate  as  to   any  part  of  his  pro- Jpg"^*^j ". 
perty,  the  Act  provides  that,  unless  a  contrary  inten-  ?®^*f^*J  ^: 
tion   shall   appear  by  the  will,   every  will  shall    be  of  the  testator, 
construed,   with   reference  to   the  real  and   personal 
estate  comprised  in  it,  to  speak  and  take  effect  as  if 
it  had  been  executed  immediately  before  the  death  of 
the  testator  (t) ;  that  a  residuary  devise  shall  include  Besjdaary 
estates  comprised  in  lapsed  and  void  devises  (u) ;  that  ciudri^ed 
a  ireneral  devise  of  the  land  of  the  testator,  or  of  his  apd^oidde- 

®     ,  ,  '  vises. 

land  in  any  place,  or  in  the  occupation  of  any  person.  General  devise 
or  otherwise   described   in    a    general  manner,  shall  ^-J" jjj Jj  ^^ 
include   copyhold  and  leasehold  as  well  as    freehold  leaseholds, 
land  (v) ;  that  a  general  devise  or  bequest  of  the  real  SappSiSment 
or  personal  estate  of  a  testator  shall  include  any  real  executed  by 

,  general  devise. 

or  personal  estate  which  he  may  have  power  to 
appoint  in  any  manner  he  may  think  proper  (w) ;  and 
that  a  devise  of  real  estate    without  any   words  of  Devise  without 

words  of 

(P)  55  C^^o*  HL  c.  192. 
(9)  Doe  V.  Lawt,  7  A.  ft  £.  195. 
(r)  Matthew  v.  Osborne^  13  G.  B.  919. 

(f )  Olau  V.  RichartUon,  2  De  G.  M.  &  G.  658 ;  Garland  v.  Meadt  L. 
R  6  Q.  R  441,  449. 
(0  S.  24., 
(u)  a  25. 
(9)  S.  26. 
{w)  S.  27. 
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limiiatioii  to    limitation  shall  pass  the  whole  of  the  estate  or  interest 
umpleT         therein  which  the  testator  had  power  to  dispose  of  by 
will  (x). 

How  contrary       In  Considering  whether  property  passes  by  virtue 
ihown.  of  any  of  these  sections,  the  test  is  whether  the  lan- 

guage of  the  will  necessarily  prevents  it  from  so  doing. 
If  it  does,  of  coarse,  the  sections  do  not  apply.  Thus, 
in  a  case  (y)  where  a  testator  devised  ^'all  the  real 
estate  of  which  I  am  now  seised,"  bequeathed  his 
personal  estate  without  any  such  form  of  expression, 
and  in  other  parts  of  his  will,  when  using  the  word 
"  now,"  clearly  alluded  to  the  time  when  he  was  making 
his  will :  it  was  held  that  this  devise  did  not  pass  real 
estate  which  he  had  acquired  after  the  date  of  his 
will.  Again,  where  (z)  a  testator  devised  "all  my 
freehold  estate  which  I  purchased  from  B,"  it  was 
held  that  this  particular  description  of  the  property 
as  "freehold"  prevented  the  will  from  passing  a 
piece  of  leasehold  land,  mixed  up  with  the  fr^eehold, 
which  the  testator  had  purchased  from  B.,  and  the 
freehold  reversion  in  which  he  had  acquired  after  the 
date  of  his  will  But  the  mere  use  of  words  which 
might  refer  to  the  date  of  the  will  does  not  prevent 
after-acquired  property  fix.m  passing,  when  such 
words  are  only  used  as  part  of  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  property  included  in  the  will.  Hence,  a 
devise  of  "  the  house  in  which  A.  now  resides "  has 
been  held  to  pass  a  garden  purchased  by  the  testator 
after  the  date  of  his  will,  and  attached  to  the  house  (a). 
On  the  same  principle,  a  devise  of  "real  estate  of 
which  I  am  seised,"  has  been  held  to  include  after- 
acquired   property  (&);  and  a  gift  of  "my  mansion 


{x)  S.  28. 

(y)  Cole  ▼.  SeoU,  I  M.  ft  G.  518. 

(z)  Emuu  y.  Smithy  2  De  G.  ft  Sm.  722. 

(a)  lU  MidUmd  Ry,  Co,,  34  Beav.  525. 

(6)  LUford  V.  Powytkeck,  30  Beav.  300  ;  Langddle  v.  Brxggt,  8  De  G. 
M.  ft  G.  391  ;  and  see  Ooodlad  t.  BumtU^  I  K  ft  J.  341, 348  ;  OToofe 
V.  Browne,  3  E.  ft  B.  572. 
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called  0.  Court,"  to  comprehend  lands  afterwards 
purchased,  and  thrown  into  the  grounds  attached  to 
the  mansion  (c).  As  regards  a  contrary  intention 
appearing  in  the  will  by  a  reference  to  the  tenure  of 
property,  it  was  decided,  in  one  case,  that  the  mere 
description  of  land  as  '^  leasehold ''  did  not  prevent  the 
whole  of  the  testator's  estate  in  it  firom  passing  by  the 
will,  although  he  had,  after  the  date  of  his  will,  pur- 
chased the  fee-simple  reversion  in  the  land,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  its  character  of  leasehold  (d).  And  in 
a  more  recent  case,  where  a  testator  had  bequeathed  to 
his  wife  "  all  my  term  and  interest  in  the  leasehold 
dwelling-house  in  which  I  now  reside,"  and  afterwards 
purchased  the  fee-simple  reversion  of  the  property,  it 
was  held  that  the  will  passed  the  whole  fee-simple  to 
the  wife  (e). 

In  enacting  that  a  general  devise  of  the  testator's  land  change  made 
shall  include  leaseholds,  unless  the  will  shows  a  contrary  ^^f  it!^©^ 
intention,  the  Act  has  made  another  change  in  the  law  ^^idi. 
of  wills.  Formerly  a  devise  of  "  lands,"  or  of  "  lands 
and  tenements,"  did  not  include  leaseholds,  unless,  at 
the  time  of  the  devise,  the  testator  had  no  freehold 
lands  which  could  pass  by  his  will  (/).  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  the  presumption  is  that  such  words 
do  include  leaseholds  (^).  And  not  only  the  word 
"  lands,"  standing  alone,  but  even  additional  expres- 
sions, which  would  seem  to  apply  particularly  to  free- 
holds, may  now,  when  used  in  a  general  devise,  pass 
the  testator's  leaseholds.  Thus,  in  one  case  (A), 
leaseholds  were  held  to  be  included  in  a  devise  of  ^^  all 
my  lands  and  all  other  my  real  estate ; "  and  the 
same  effect  was  given  to  a  devise  of  ''  all  my  freehold 


{e)  CadU  r.  Fox,  L.  R.  1 1  £q.  542. 

id)  Cox  ▼.  Benniu,  L.  K  6  £q.  422  ;  and  Bee  Mile»  v.  MiU$,  L.  R  I 

.  462. 

e)  SaxUm  v.  Saxtmt,  13  Gh.  B.  359. 

(/)  Xose  ▼.  Bartlett,  Cro.  (>r.  292 ;  Thompaon  r.  LawUy,  2  Boa.  & 
PuL  303- 
[g)  See  Preicott  ▼.  Barker,  L.  R.  9  Ch.  174,  186. 
{k)  Wilion  V.  Eden,  21  L.  J.  ^Q.  B.)  3S5. 
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land,"  when  the  leasehold  property,  sought  to  be 
included  in  this  devise,  was  one  of  which  the  testator 
had  the  reversion  in  fee^imple  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years  from  the  end  of  his  term  (t). 

Ai  to  land  of  A  general  devise  of  real  and  leasehold  estate  would, 
ii  trustee  or  before  the  Wills  Act,  have  passed  aD  land  of  which 
mortgagee,  ^j^^  testator  was,  at  the  time  of  making  his  will,  seised 
or  possessed  as  a  trustee  or  as  a  mortgagee  (/), 
unless  there  was  something  in  the  will  inconsistent 
with  such  a  construction  (k).  And  the  rule  was 
extended  by  the  operation  of  the  statute  to  all  estates 
or  interests  so  vested  in  the  testator  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  question  whether  a  general  devise  of 
land  which  the  will  also  charged  with  payment  of 
the  testator's  debts,  or  of  legacies  bequeathed  by  him, 
would  pass  land  of  which  he  was,  when  he  died,  sole 
trustee  or  mortgagee,  gave  rise  to  considerable  differ- 
ence of  judicial  opinion  ([),  But  such  questions 
cannot  arise  in  regard  to  wills  coming  into  operation 
after  the  31st  December  1881,  for,  as  to  these,  the 
Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  has  enacted  (m)  that  where 
an  estate  or  interest  of  inheritance,  or  limited  to  the 
heir  as  special  occupant,  in  any  tenements  or  heredi- 
taments, corporeal  or  incorporeal,  is  vested  on  any 
trust,  or  by  way  of  mortgage,  in  any  person  solely, 
the  same  shall,  on  his  death,  notwithstanding  any  testa- 
mentary disposition,  devolve  to  and  become  vested  in 
his  personal  representatives  or  representative  from 
time  to  time,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  same  were  a 
chattel  real  vesting  in  him  or  them.  And  for  the 
purposes  of  that  section  the  personal  representatives, 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  deceased  are  to  be  deemed  in 


(t)  MaUhewa  v.  Mattheufi,  L.  R  4  Eq.  278  ;  and  see  OuU^  v.  Davit^ 
L.  R.  10  Eq.  562. 

{j )  WaU  V.  Bright,  I  J.  ^  W.  494  ;  Braybrolce  v.  Inkkip,  8  Ves.  417. 

(k)  Ex  parU  Marshall,  9  Sim.  555  ;  Rackham  v.  Siddall^  16  Sim.  297. 

{I)  See  Jie  Stevens,  L.  R.  6  Eq.  597  ;  JU  Brown  aiul  Sibl^*t  Oontraei^ 
3  Ch.  D.  156  ;  Be  BeUiu*  TruaU,  5  Ch.  D.  504. 

(m)  44  ft  45  Vict.  e.  41,  a.  3a 
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law  his  heirs  and  assigns  within  the  meaning  of  all 
trusts  and  powers. 

The  old  rule  as  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  A»  to  powers  of 
appointment  by  will  was  that  a  general  devise  did  not  ^^^"^  ^^^ 
operate  as  an  execution  of  a  power,  unless  the  testator 
showed  by  his  will  an  intention  that  it  should  have 
that  effect ;  the  presumption,  therefore,  being  against 
the  power  having  been  so  exercised  (n).  Now,  under 
the  Act,  the  rule  is  the  other  way,  and  the  presumption 
is  that  the  testator  did  intend  to  exercise  his  power ; 
and  any  one  maintaining  the  negative  must  establish 
his  case  by  showing  that  a  contrary  intention  appears 
by  the  will.  In  a  case  (0)  where  there  were  two 
settled  estates,  A.  and  B.,  the  testator,  who  had  no 
power  of  appointment  over  estate  A.,  but  a  general 
power  of  appointment  over  estate  B,,  with  a  remainder, 
in  default  of  his  appointment,  in  favour  of  other 
persons,  in  his  will  referred  to,  and  confirmed,  the 
deeds  by  which  both  estates  had  been  settled,  and 
then  made  a  general  devise  of  his  real  estate ;  it 
was  held  that  the  reference  to  the  settlement  applied 
only  to  estate  A.,  and  that  the  general  devise  operated 
as  an  execution  of  his  power  to  appoint  estate  B., 
especially  as  he  had  no  real  estate  besides  A.  and 
B.  (p).  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Act  only  speaks 
of  a  power  to  appoint  in  any  manner  the  testator  may 
think  proper.  A  general  devise  cannot,  therefore, 
operate  under  the  Act  as  the  execution  of  a  power  to 
appoint  in  such  manner  as  the  testator  may  think 
fit,  but  amongst  specified  objects  only  (q). 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Wills  Act,  a  devise,  by  an  ai  to  devise 
owner  in  fee-simple,  of  "  lands,"  or  even  of  "  lands,  J*  j^^taSo^ 
tenements,  and  hereditaments"  (r),  conferred  on  the 

(fi)  CUre't  Cote,  6  Rep.  1 7^ ;  Andrewt  ▼.  EmmoUf  2  Bro.  C.  C.  297, 30a 

(o)  Lake  ▼.  Currie,  2  De  G.  M.  ft  G.  536,  5^0. 

{p)  And  see  Hutehint  v.  0«6ame,  3  De  G,  i  J.  142. 

\q)  CUnt  ▼.  Afodry,  12  Beav.  604. 

(r)  HopewtU  ▼.  AeUand,  Salk.  238. 
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devisee  an  estate  for  life  only,  nnless  the  devise  con- 
tained words  of  limitation.  Now,  as  we  have  seen, 
such  a  devise  will,  in  the  absence  of  apparent  intention 
to  the  contrary,  give  an  estate  in  fee-simple.  It  has 
been  decided  (s)  that  a  general  devise  to  A.,  followed 
by  an  expression  of  intention  that  B.  should  enjoy  all 
the  testator's  estate,  which  was  to  be  absolutely  at  his 
free  will  and  disposal,  gave  A.  an  estate  for  life  only ; 
the  fact  that  the  gift  to  B.  could  have  no  effect  if  A. 
took  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  being  considered  a  suf- 
ficient indication  of  an  intention  that  the  latter  should 
not  take  more  than  a  limited  estate.  But  a  gift  to  a 
person  of  ''  the  house  she  now  lives  in,''  although  with- 
out words  of  limitation,  was  held  not  to  show  any 
intention  to  give  her  a  life  estate  only ;  she  therefore 
took  the  whole  of  the  testator's  estate  in  the  property 
in  question  (t).  And  an  intention  to  confer  a  limited 
estate  will  not  be  implied  firom  the  fact  that  proper 
words  of  inheritance  have  been  employed  in  conferring 
estates  in  fee  in  other  parts  of  the  will  (t^). 

Reyooation  of       The  next  branch  of  our  subject  is  the  Revocation  of 

*ii 

By  maiTiBffe.  ^il'^s.  Before  the  passing  of  the  WiUs  Act,  a  man's 
will  was  presumed  to  be  revoked  by  the  fact  of  his 
subsequently  marrying  and  having  a  child  bom  to  him. 
But  this  presumption  might  be  rebutted  by  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  as  when  the  testator  had,  by 
such  a  will,  provided  for  a  future  wife  or  for  future 
children  (v),  or  where  the  children  of  the  marriage 
could  obtain  no  benefit  by  the  revocation  of  the  will  (w). 
A  woman's  will  was  absolutely  revoked  by  her  marriage 
alone,  although  she  might  happen  to  survive  her  hus- 
band. The  law  relating  to  the  will  of  a  woman  re- 
mains almost  unaltered,  but  a  change  is  made  by  the 


(a)  Gravenor  ▼.  Watkins,  L.  R  6  G.  P.  500. 

(0  Reap  T.  Jtawlintonf  29  Beav.  88. 

(ti)  Witden  V.  Wiiden,  2  Sm.  ft  Giff.  396»'405. 

{v)  Sug.  WaiB,  58. 

(v)  See  Sheath  v.  York,  I  Yea.  ft  B.  390. 
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present  Act  with  regard  to  the  will  of  a  man.  For  it 
is  enacted  (x)  that  every  will  made  by  a  man  or 
woman  shall  be  revoked  by  his  or  her  marriage,  ex- 
cept a  will  made  in  exercise  of  a  power  of  appointment, 
when  the  real  or  personal  estate  thereby  appointed 
would  not,  in  default  of  such  appointment,  pass  to  his 
or  her  heir,  customary  heir,  executor,  or  administrator, 
or  the  person  entitled  as  his  or  her  next  of  kin  under  the 
Statute  of  Distributions  (y),  A  will  is  revoked  under 
this  section  if  made  on  the  same  day  as,  but  previously 
to,  the  testator's  marriage,  even  though  it  appears 
firom  the  terms  of  the  will  that  he  did  not  intend  it  to 
take  effect  until  after  the  marriage  (z).  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  keep  alive  any  will  made  before  marriage, 
except  the  fact  that  its  revocation  cannot  give  the 
property  in  question  to  any  of  the  persons  mentioned 
in  the  Act.  And  the  rule  is  not  affected  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  revocation  of  the  will  cannot  pos- 
sibly benefit  any  future  husband,  wife,  or  children. 
Thus  (a),  a  woman  who  had  a  general  power  of  ap- 
pointment over  freeholds,  with  remainder,  in  default  of 
such  appointment,  to  her  heirs  and  assigns,  exercised 
the  power  in  favour  of  her  two  children  by  a  first 
marriage,  and  then  married  again :  it  was  held  that 
her  will  was  revoked,  although  the  only  result  of  this 
was  to  give  the  whole  property  to  one  of  those  two 
children,  as  her  heir-at-law,  without  conferring  any 
benefit  on  the  children  of  the  second  marriage.  But 
a  will  made  in  exercise  of  a  power  of  appointment  is 
not  revoked  when  its  revocation  could  only  give  the 
appointed  property  to  the  same  persons  as  would 
take  under  the  settlement  in  default  of  appointment, 
although  they  would  take  in  that  case  as  next  of  kin 
of  the  deceased  (h). 

{x)  S.  18. 

iy)  See  Sug.  Wills,  55-60. 
(2)  Otvfay  V.  Sadleir,  33  L.  T.  46. 
(a)   Vau/ghan  v.  Vandtritegtn^  2  Drew.  165,  168. 
(6)  JU  Fenwick,  L.  R.  I  P.  ^  M.  319  ;  i2e  ifc  Viear,  L.  R.  I  P.  ft  M. 
671 ;  JU  Worthingtcn,  ao  W.  K  26a 
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By  preiump-         The  Act  goes  on  to  say  that  no  will  shall  be  revoked 
tioa.^  "^  °"   ^y  *^y  presumption  of  an  intention  to  that  effect, 
founded  on  an  alteration  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
testator  (c) ;  and  that  no  conveyance,   or  other  act, 
made  or  done  subsequently  to  the  execution  of  a  will 
of,  or  relating  to,  any  real  or  personal  estate  therein 
comprised  (except  any  act  declared  by  the  statute  to 
amount  to  a  revocation),  shall  prevent  the  operation  of 
the  will  with  respect  to  such  estate  or  interest  in  such 
real  or  personal  estate  as  the  testator  shall  have  power 
to  dispose  of  by  will  at  the  time  of  his  death  (d).     This 
enactment  puts  an  end  to  the   former  unsatisfactory 
rule  that  a  devise  should  not  take  effect  unless  the 
estate  to  which  the   testator   was   entitled  when  he 
made  his  will  remained  unaltered  until  the  time  of  his 
death.     The  result  of  this  rule  was  that  a  fine  or  re- 
covery,  made  expressly  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a 
will,  operated  instead  as  a  revocation  of  it;  and,  in 
like  manner,  that  a  devise  of  an  estate  was  revoked 
if  the  testator  mortgaged  it  after  making  his  will,  even 
though  it  was  re-conveyed  to  him  during  his  lifetime. 
The  Act  does  not,  however,  apply  to  cases  where  the 
thing  meant  to  be  given  is  altogether  gone.     If,  for  in- 
stance, a  man  by  his  will  gives  an  estate  in  land,  and 
afterwards  sells  that  estate,  the  devisee  has  no  claim  to 
the  purchase-money,  even  though  the  purchase  is  not 
completed  until  after  the  testator's  death  (e).     But  if  the 
contract  is  not  carried  out,  the  devisee  is,  of  course, 
unaffected  by  it,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  devise  of  an 
estate  stated  in  the  will  to  be  already  contracted  to 
be  sold  would  give  the  devisee  the  purchase-money 
of  the  estate  (f).     If  there  is  a  specific  devise  of  land, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  testator  a  person  purchases 
that  land  in  pursuance  of  an  option  given  to  him  by 


(c)  a  19. 

{d)  S.  23. 

(e)  Parrar  ▼.   Winitriw,  $  Beav.  i ;  and  see  Moor  t.  Baubeek,  12 
Sim.  123. 
(/)  Sug.  V.  ft  P.  191. 
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the  testator  during  his  lifetime,  the  devisee  will  be 
entitled  to  the  purchase-money  if  the  will  was  made 
after  the  option  to  purchase  had  been  given,  but  not 
otherwise  (y). 

With  regard  to  revocation  by  other  means,  the  Act  Other  modes 
provides  (A)  that  no  will  or  codicil,  or  any  part  thereof, 
shall  be  revoked  otherwise  than  as  aforesaid;  or  by 
another  will  or  codicil  executed  in  the  manner  required 
by  the  Act ;  or  by  some  writing  declaring  an  intention 
to  revoke  the  same,  and  executed  in  the  manner  in 
which  a  will  is  required  by  the  Act  to  be  executed ;  or 
by  the  burning,  tearing,  or  otherwise  destroying  the 
same  by  the  testator,  or  by  some  person  in  his  pre- 
sence and  by  his  direction,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
voking the  same.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  subsequent  By  wiU  or 
will  or  codicil  need  not  be  expressly  stated  to  be  a  " 

revocation  of  a  former  will.  If,  therefore,  there  are 
two  properly  executed  wills,  making  different  disposi- 
tions of  the  same  property,  the  former  of  them  will  be 
revoked,  so  far  as  concerns  that  property,  by  the  mere 
making  of  the  latter  (t) ;  even  though  the  disposition 
of  property  contained  in  the  first  fails  to  take  effect 
owing  to  its  being  contrary  to  law  (j) ;  but  if  the  first 
of  two  such  wills  disposes  of  property  which  does  not 
pass  under  the  second,  then  the  first  is  not  revoked,  so 
far  as  that  disposition  is  concerned,  by  the  fact  that  the 
second  will  begins  with  the  words  "  this  is  my  will  ** 
(i),  or  even  with  the  words  "  this  is  my  last  will "  (/). 
Similarly,  a  codicil  to  a  will  confirms  such  parts  of  it 
as  it  does  not  revoke  (m).  If,  however,  the  second 
will,  or  the  codicil,  expressly  revokes  all  former  wills, 
no  previous  will  can,  in  general,  be  admitted  to  probate, 

iff)  Weeding  r.  Weeding,  I  J.  &  H.  424. 
(A)  S.  2a 

(t)  ffenfrey  ▼.  ffenfirey,  2  Cart.  468. 
U)  Baker  r.  Story,  31  L.  T.  N.  S.  631. 
{k)  Stoddart  ▼.  Qrant,  19  L.  T.  305. 

(/)  Freeman  r.  Freeman,  5  De  G.  M.  ft  G.  704 ;  Lemaje  v.  Ooodhem^ 
L.  R.  I  P.  ft  M.  57 ;  iZe  PeteheU,  L.  B.  3  P.  ft  M.  153. 
(m)  Be  Howard,  L.  R.  x  P.  ft  M.  636. 

♦  2  K 
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even  thongh  it  may  be  referred  to  by  the  sabeequent 
reyoking  will  (n),  or  though  such  revoking  will  cannot 
be  found  (o).  But  if  the  clanfie  of  revocation  in  the 
second  will  can  be  clearly  proved  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  mistake,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  testa- 
tor, probate  will  be  granted  of  the  will  without  the 
clause  (p). 

By  writing  A  will  may  also  be  revoked  by  a  writing  not  in  any 

wiU.**  *  ^*y  dealing  with  the  testator's  property,  provided  it 
be  executed  like  a  will  and  declare  an  intention  to 
make  a  revocation.  Consequently,  in  a  case  where  a 
testator  in  a  letter,  signed  by  him  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses,  directed  his  brother  to  obtain  his  will 
from  a  third  pereon  and  bum  it  without  reading  it; 
this  was  held  to  be  a  writing  declaring  an  intention  to 
revoke  the  will,  which  was  consequently  pronounced 
invalid  (y). 

By  aestrnction      The  Other  ways  in  which  a  will  can  be  revoked  are 
®  ^  ®^   •      the  burning,  tearing,  or  otherwise  destroying  it,  by 
the  testator,  or  by  some  person  in  his  presence  and  by 
his  direction,  with  the  intention  of  revoking  the  same. 
Cancellation     Before  the  Wills  Act  any  part  of  a  will  cancelled  by  a 
ti^n.*  ^^^^^'    testator  became  thereby  revoked,  but  cancellation  does 
not  now  revoke  any  part  of  a  will  unless  the  will  is 
afterwards  re-executed  (r) ;  for  the  words  "  otherwise 
destroying  "  only  include  acts  of  a  nature  similar  to  those 
just  before  enumerated.    This  rule  must  often  have  dis- 
appointed the  intention  of  testators  who  had  imagined 
that  they  had  sufficiently  revoked  the  whole  or  part 
of  their  wills.     For  instance,  a  will  was  held  valid  in 
one  case  (s),  notwithstanding  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  will  was  struck  through  with  a  pen,  the  name  of 

(n)  Ite  Sinelair,  3  Cart.  746. 

(o)  Wood  V.  Wood,  L.  R  I  P.  ft  M.  309. 

ip)  Re  Oswald,  L.  R.  3  P.  &  M.  162. 

Iq)  Re  Durance,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  M.  406. 

(r)  Sug.  Willfl,  47. 

{t)  Stephens  y,  TapreU,  2  Curt.  458. 
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the  testator  crossed  out,  and  the  attestation  clause  and 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  likewise  run  through  with 
a  pen ;  and  in  another  case  {t)j  notwithstanding  that 
the  testator  had  written  the  word  "  cancelled ''  across 
his  signature,  and  added  a  written  declaration  that  the 
will  in  question  was  revoked,  and  that  he  intended  to 
make  another  will.  And  the  fact  that  a  testator,  besides 
cancelling  his  will,  had  thrown  it  away  amongst  a  heap 
of  waste  papers,  has  been  held  to  make  no  difference  (u). 
But  of  course,  a  complete  obliteration  of  any  part  of  an 
executed  will  revokes  that  part ;  such  a  case  coming 
within  those  provisions  of  the  Act  (v)  which  give  effect 
to  alterations  so  made  that  words  contained  in  the  will 
before  such  alterations  are  no  longer  apparent  (w). 

As  to  the  various  modes  of  destroying  a  will  which  How  destnic- 
are  mentioned  in  the  Act,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  S>TOmpli»i^ 
are  two  things  requisite  to  make  them  effectual  revo- 
cations. The  first  is  that  the  destruction,  if  not  the 
act  of  the  testator  himself,  must  be  in  his  presence  as 
well  as  by  his  direction.  Thus,  where  a  person  who 
had  made  a  will,  afterwards  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses  expressed  a  wish  to  revoke  it,  and  desired 
them  to  take  it  into  another  room  and  bum  it,  which 
was  done,  it  was  held  that  this  did  not  amount  to  a 
revocation,  and  probate  was  accordingly  granted  of  a 
draft  copy  of  the  will  (x).  And,  of  course,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  will  after  the  testator's  death,  although  done 
in  pursuance  of  his  written  request  to  that  effect,  is 
inoperative  as  a  revocation  of  the  will  (y).  The  other 
point  is,  that  the  destruction  of  a  will  must,  in  order 
to  be  effectual,  be  accompanied  by  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  testator  to  revoke  it.  Hence,  where  a 
testator  tore  up  his  will  under  a  mistaken  impression 

(t)  lU  Brewster,  6  Jar.  N.  S  56. 

(tt)  CheeH  V.  Lav^oy,  2  P.  D.  251. 

(v)  S.  21. 

(w)  Townley  ▼.  WaUon^  3  Curt.  761. 

(x)  Re  Dadda,  29  L.  T.  99  ;  and  see  Booke  v.  Langdon^  2  h.  T.  495. 

iy)  StockweU  ▼.  MUherton,  i  Bob.  661,  667. 
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that  it  was  invalid,  and  then  on  second  thoughts  col* 
lected  and  preserved  the  pieces,  it  was  held  that  there 
had  been  no  revocation  of  the  will  (z).  And  a  similar 
decision  was  given  in  a  case  (a)  where  a  testator, 
having  torn  up  his  will  when  suffering  from  delirium 
tremens,  on  his  recovery  expressed  his  regret  for  what 
he  had  done,  and  preserved  the  pieces,  which  had  been 
collected  at  the  time  (b).  It  must  also  be  clearly 
proved  that  the  intention  to  revoke  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  will  being  destroyed  ;  subsequent  declarations 
by  a  testatrix  that  she  had  destroyed  her  will  with  the 
intention  of  revoking  it  having  been  held  insufficient  (c). 
The  Court  of  Probate  will,  however,  presume  that  a 
will  which  has  remained  in  the  custody  of  a  deceived 
person  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  non-existence 
of  which  at  his  death  is  clearly  proved  ((2),  has  been 
revoked  by  him  during  his  lifetime  (e).  But  if  a  will 
has  been  lost,  and  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  it  has 
not  been  intentionally  destroyed  by  the  testator,  verbal 
evidence  may  be  given  as  to  its  contents,  and  such 
evidence  may  consist  of  declarations  made  by  the  tes- 
tator, or  of  statements  by  a  witness  who  has  seen  the 
will  and  remembers  its  contents  (/). 

It  may  be  added  here  that  whereas  formerly  a 
codicil  was  revoked  whenever  the  will  to  which  it  be- 
longed was  revoked,  a  codicil  now  takes  effect  inde- 
pendently of  a  will,  unless  revoked  by  one  of  the  modes 
indicated  by  the  Wills  Act.  Thus,  in  one  case,  a 
testator  had  executed  a  will  and  a  codicil  to  that 
will,  and  after  his  death,  his  will,  not  being  forth- 
coming, was  presumed  to  have  been  revoked :  it  was 
held,  nevertheless,  that  the  codicil  having  been  duly 


(«)  GiUi  V.  Warren,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  M.  401. 

(a)  BrurU  v.  Brunt,  L.  K.  3  P.  &  M.  37. 

(6)  And  see  Powell  v.  Potoell,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  M.  209,  212. 

(c)  Re  Weston,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  M.  63^. 

(<2)  Finch  V.  Pinch,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  M.  371. 

(e)  Bekerdey  v.  Piatt,  L.  R.  I  P.  &  M.  281,  284. 

(/)  Suffdcn  V.  St.  Leonards,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  M.  154. 
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executed,  mast  be  admitted  to  probate  as  a  will  (g). 
Neither  does  a  codicil  revoking  a  will  necessarily  re- 
voke a  prior  codicil  to  that  will.  Where  a  testator  had 
made  a  will  and  two  codicils,  and  afterwards,  by  a 
third  codicil,  revoked  the  will  except  as  to  a  bequest 
stated  to  have  been  made  by  it,  the  two  codicils  re- 
mained valid,  notwithstanding  the  revocation  of  the 
will  (A). 

The  sections  of  the  Act  which  have  been  referred  Revival  of  a 
to    on  the   subject  of  revocation   are    completed    by  ^   ' 
another  (i)  which  provides  that  no  will  or  codicil,  or 
any  part  thereof,  which  shall   be  in  any  manner  re- 
voked, shall  be  revived  otherwise  than  by  the  re-exe- 
cution thereof,  or  by  a  codicil  executed  in  the  man- 
ner required  by  the  Act,  and  showing  an  intention  to 
revive  the  same ;  and  that  when  any  will  or  codicil 
which  shall  be  partly  revoked  and  afterwards  wholly 
revoked  shall  be  revived,  such  revival  shall  not  extend 
to  so  much  thereof  as  shall  have  been  revoked  before 
the  revocation  of  the  whole  thereof,  unless  an  intention 
to  the  contrary  shall  be  shown.     Under  the  old  law,  if  Former  mleat 
a  man  made  a  will,  and  then  a  second  will  revoking  ^  "^*^'^ 
the  first,  and  aft^erwards  revoked  the  second,  it  would 
be  presumed,  if  the  first  remained  in  existence,  that 
the  testator  had  intended  to  give  it  the  same  efiect  as 
if  it  had  never  been  revoked  (f).     The  Wills  Act  re-  Change  made 
quires   either  that   the    will   should    be    re-executed,  ^^  *^*  ^^^' 
which   is  tantamount  to  making  a  new   will  in  the 
same  terms,  or,  where  the  will  is  revived  by  a  codicil, 
that  the  intention  of  which  it  speaks  should  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  codicil,  either  by  express  words  refer- 
ring to  the  will  as  revoked  and  importing  an  intention 
to  revive  it,  or  by  a  disposition  of  the  testator's  pro- 
perty inconsistent   with    any  other   intention,   or  by 

(g)  Black  y.  Jobling,  L.  R.  I  P.  &  M.  685  ;  and  see  Re  Savage,  L.  R. 
2  P.  &  K.  78  ;  ^«  Turner,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  M.  403. 
(A)  Farrer  v.  SL  Catharine*8  College  Cambridge,  L.  R.  16  £q.  19. 
(i)  S.  22. 
Ij )  Goodwright  ▼.  Olasier,  Burr.  2512. 
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some  other  expressions  conveTmg  with  reasonable 
certainty  the  existence  of  the  intention  in  question. 
In  other  words,  it  was  designed  by  the  statute  to  do 
away  with  the  revival  of  wills  by  mere  implication  (k). 
Therefore  the  fact  that  a  codicil  refers  to  a  previous 
revoked  will  is  not  a  sufficient  indication  of  an  inten- 
tion to  revive  that  will,  when  it  appears  from  the  codi- 
cil itself  that  the  reference  to  the  will  was  made  by 
mistake  (l).  Neither  can  a  codicil  revive  a  will  which 
has  been  destroyed  with  the  intention  of  revoking  it, 
for  in  that  case  the  will  has  ceased  to  exist  both  in 
law  and  in  fact,  and  a  will  or  codicil  cannot  incorpor- 
ate, or  revive,  a  document  which  has  no  existence  at 
the  time  when  the  will  or  codicil  is  executed  (m). 

Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  just  as  a  codicil  is 
not  necessarily  revoked  by  the  revocation  of  the  will 
to  which  it  belongs,  so  it  is  not,  after  having  been 
revoked,  revived  by  another  codicil  reviving  the  will, 
unless  the  subsequent  codicil  shows  an  intention  to 
revive  the  revoked  codicil  as  well  as  the  will  (n).  On 
the  other  hand,  a  codicil  revoking  part  of  a  will  is  not, 
in  its  turn,  revoked  by  a  subsequent  codicil  confirming 
the  will :  the  effect  of  the  subsequent  codicil  being  to 
confirm  the  will  only  so  £Ekr  as  is  consistent  with  the 
revoking  codicil  (o). 


(*)  JU  Steele,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  M.  575,  578. 
(Q  Re  WiUon,  L.  R.  i  P.  &  M.  582. 

(m)  Hale  v.  Tokelove,  2  Rob.  318 ;  Newton  ▼.  Newton,  5  L.  T.  (N.S.) 
218  ;  Jiogert  y.  Ooodenough,  2  Sw.  k  Tr.  342,  35a 
(n)  JU  Reynold^  L.  R.  3  P.  &  M.  35. 
(0)  Qreen  ▼.  Tribe,  9  Ch.  D.  231. 
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ABSTRACT— 

Definition  of  an,  322. 

Condition  of  sale  as  to  sending  in  reqaisitions  after  deliTery  of  the, 

338. 
Vendor  mnat  deliver  a  perfect,  ib. 

ACCOUNT— 

Between  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  when  taken  with  rests,  264. 
Money  lent  on  a  joint,  helongs  now  to  sorTivor  both  at  law  and  in 
equity,  388. 

ACCUMULATION— 

Of  income,  restrictions  on,  2x91 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT— 

B7  married  woman,  to  bar  an  estate  tail,  124. 

Written,  extends  time  for  recoTery  of  land,  146. 

Of  mortgagee's  rights  to  principal  and  interest,  259,  26a 

Beqaired  by  Statutes  of  Limitation,  need  not  be  formal,  26a 

Of  mortgagor's  title,  by  a  mortgagee,  265. 

Of  mortgagor's  title,  by  a  trustee  who  is  one  of  se?eral  mortgagees, 

268. 
Of  mortgagee's  title,  by  mortgagor,  273,  274. 
Of  right  to  production  of  title-deeds,  358. 
Of  a  will,  by  the  testator,  witnesses  must  be  present  at  the,  4aa 

ADMDOSTBATOR— 

Of  a  lessee,  how  protected,  66. 

Of  a  tenant  for  life,  must  remove  fixtures  within  a  reasonable  time, 

X06. 
Of  a  tenant  for  life,  is  entitled  to  emblements,  xiz. 
Of  a  tenant  in  tail,  right  of  to  nmOTC  fixtures.  1x5. 
Of  a  tenant  in  tail,  is  entitled  to  emblements,  127. 

ADMITTANCE— 

New  tenant  of  a  manor  requires,  x62. 

Surrender  and,  theory  of,  ib. 

Enactments  relating  to  surrender  and,  x62-x65. 

Of  tenant  of  manor,  may  take  place  within  or  without  the  manor, 

and  without  holding  any  court,  X64. 
Of  new  tenant,  to  be  immediately  inroUed,  {&. 
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AjyhLTrTA}^CE~-{eontinved. ) 

When  made,  dates  baok  to  lairender,  165. 

Lord  cannot  compel,  of  a  pnrchaser  of  copyholda,  z66i. 

Of  heir  of  copyholder,  may  be  oompultory,  167. 

Fine  payable  on,  to  leTeral  copyhold  tenement!,  z68. 

Fine  payable  on,  of  more  than  one  tenant,  to  copyholds,  168. 

Fine  payable  on,  of  tenant  for  life  and  remainder-man  to  copyholds,  ii. 

Fine  payable  on,  of  joint  tenants  to  oopyholds,  169. 

Fine  payable  on,  of  heir  or  densee  of  an  unadmitted  copyholder,  A. 

ADVANCEMENT— 

Power  of,  in  a  marriage  settlement,  409. 

AOREEMENT— 

For  sale  of  any  interest  in  land,  mnst  be  in  writing,  314. 

For  sale  of  land,  what  most  be  contained  in  an,  t6. 

For  sale,  need  not  be  contained  in  one  document,  3x6. 

For  sale,  parol  cTidence  when  admissible  to  prove  terms  of  an,  «6. 

For  sale,  when  enforced  on  the  ground  of  part  performance,  317. 

For  sale,  signature  to  an,  ib. 

Difference  between  an,  and  Conditions  of  Sale,  3x91 

For  a  lease,  two  kinds  of,  359. 

For  a  lease,  must,  as  a  rule,  be  in  writing,  360. 

For  a  lease,  may  be  enforced  on  the  ground  of  part  performance,  ih. 

Express,  for  leases  not  usually  desirable,  361. 

Stipulations  to  be  inserted  in,  for  leases,  ib. 

For  a  lease,  should  be  stated  to  be  such,  ib. 

For  a  lease,  should  specify  all  the  ooTcnants  to  be  inserted  in  the 

lease,  ib. 
For  a  lease,  may  arise  by  operation  of  law,  363. 

AIDS- 

Definition  of,  15. 

At  first  Toluntary  but  afterwards  regular  inddenta  of  tenure,  ib. 

Abolished,  31. 

ALIEN— 

liay  now  acquire  and  hold  land  like  a  natunJ-bom  British  subjeet, 
133. 

ALIENATION— 

Of  land,  restrictions  formerly  imposed  on,  33. 

Of  land,  permitted  by  statute  of  Quia  Emptorti*  34. 

Of  land,  by  will  formerly  unknown,  37. 

Of  a  term  of  years,  64-73. 

Of  an  estate  for  life,  106,  Z07. 

Of  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  134-Z49. 

Of  copyholds,  177-179. 

Of  equitable  estates,  196. 

Of  a  rcTersion  or  a  remainder,  199. 

Of  a  possibility  coupled  with  an  intoratt,  szo. 

Of  powers,  337. 

Of  a  tenancy  in  common,  336. 
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ANCIENT  DEMESNE— 
What  are  lands  of,  14. 
Villein  Socage  called  aUo  tenure  by,  iK 
Probable  origin  of,  i&. 

APPOINTMBNT— 

General  deviie  may  be  exeroiie  of  general  power  of,  224. 

apportionment- 
No,  formerly,  on  death  of  tenant  for  life,  zo8. 
Statutes  relating  to,  108,  109,  zxo. 
Act  1870,  applies  to  all  instruments  whether  coming  into  operation 

before,  or  not  until  after,  its  passing,  ib. 
Of  rent  on  lease  made  by  a  tenant  in  tail,  126. 
Of  rent  reserved  by  tenant  in  fee-simple,  148. 

ASSETS— 

JBSitote  pur  aiUre  vie  in  hands  of  heir  chargeable  as,  by  descent,  94. 

ASSIGNEE— 

Of  a  rcTersion,  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  corenants  or  condi- 
tions in  a  lease  on  which  the  reTersion  was  expectant,  60. 
Of  part  of  a  reyersion  on  a  lease,  now  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  all 

oonditions,  contained  in  the  lease,  6a. 
Of  a  term,  is  liable  on  the  covenants  of  the  lease,  65. 
Of  a  term  must  indemnify  his  assignor,  ib. 
Mesne,  of  a  term  must  indemnify  original  lessee,  ib. 
Of  a  mortgagee,  when  may  consolidate  securities,  282. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

Of  a  term  of  years,  65. 

Of  a  lease,  must  be  by  deed,  66. 

Bestriction  against,  not  effectual  as  against  a  lessee*s  trustee  in 

bankruptcy,  ib. 
Of  an  estate  for  life,  must  be  by  deed,  106. 
Oovenant  against,  in  a  lease,  376. 

ATTENDANT  TERM— 
How  term  became  an,  78^ 
Satis6ed  term  formerly  presumed  to  be  an,  i^ 
Satisfied  term  is  not  now  an,  81. 
When  term  considered  an,  82. 

ATTESTATION— 

A  will  requires,  421. 

Of  a  will,  need  not  be  formal,  tb. 

Of  a  will,  advantages  of  a  formal,  422. 

ATTORNMENT- 
Definition  of,  199. 

Formerly  necessary  on  transfer  of  a  fee,  ib. 
Transfer  of  a  fee  now  complete  without,  ib. 
By  mortgagor,  to  mortgagee,  396. 
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AUCnON- 

Sale  bj,  eondnet  of,  39s. 

8ftl«  by,  subject  to  rwit^d  price  most  be  io  stated,  333. 

Sale  bj,  it  witbin  tbe  Statute  of  Frauds,  324. 


BANKRUPT— 

Trustee  of,  maj  lease  land  belonging  to,  4a 
Trustee  of,  may  disclaim  lease,  66. 

BANKRUPTCY— 

Effect  of,  wben  baakmpt  bas  an  estate  in  land,  140. 
Effect  of,  on  powers,  330. 

BARGAIN  AND  SALE- 

ConToyance  by,  before  tbe  Statute  of  Uses,  303. 
CouTeyance  by,  after  tbe  Statute  of  Uses,  304. 


BASE 

Definition  of  a,  isa 

Can  be  enlarged  into  fee-simple,  133. 

Not  to  be  merged,  134. 

BENEFICIAL  OWNER— 

Implied  coTenants  by  person  oouTeying  freeholds  as.  350. 

Who  must  convey  as,  351. 

Implied  coTenants  by  person  oonyeying  leaseholds  as,  353. 

BLACKSTONE- 

His  canons  of  descent,  149,  153. 

BOROUGH  ENGLISH— 
Custom  of,  14. 

BURGAGE  TENURE— 
Definition  of,  14. 


CAPITAL  MONEY— 

Under  Settled  Land  Act,  1883,  how  may  be  applied,  103,  Z04. 

CESSER— 

ProTiso  for,  78. 

CESTUI  QUE  TRUST— 
Who  is  a,  33. 

In  actual  occupation  is  tenant  at  will,  ib. 
Substituted  for  eettui  qu€  tue,  193. 
CoTenants  for  title  to  be  entered  into  by  a.  353. 

CESTUI  QUE  USE— 
Meaning  of  term,  193. 

CESTUI  QUE  VIE— 
Definition  of,  93. 
Production  of,  may  be  ordered,  94. 
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CHAKGB- 

Tenant  for  life  in  poeeeesion  ii  bound  to  keep  down  the  interest  on. 

affecting  the  estate,  xoo. 
Tenant  for  life  paying  off,  may  keep  it  aliye  for  his  own  benefit,  zoi. 
Tenant  in  tail  is  not  bound  to  keep  down  the  interest  on,  1x5. 
Tenant  in  tail  paying  off,  is  presumed  to  have  done  so  for  the  benefit 

of  the  inheritanoe,  ii. 

CHATTBLS— 

What,  are  exempted  from  distress,  5a 
Of  a  lodger,  protected  from  distress,  ib. 

CHILD— 

£n  veiUre  $a  m«rf,  considered  in  existence,  ao8. 
What,  entitled  to  a  portion,  under  a  marriage  settlement,  407. 
Time  for  payment  of  portion  given  to  a,  ib. 
Trust  in  a  marriage  settlement  for  maintenance  of  children,  408. 
Trust  in  a  marriage  settlement  for  advancement  of  children,  409. 
Proviso  in  a  marriage  settlement  for  raising  the  expectant  portion 
of  a,  ib, 

CITY  OP  LONDON— 
Custom  of  the,  14. 

CODICIL— 

Must  be  executed  and  attested  like  a  will,  416. 

Revocation  of  a  will  by  a,  433. 

Revival  of  a  will  by  a,  437. 

Revival  of  a,  by  another  codicil,  438. 

Revocation  of  a  revocatory,  by  subsequent  codicil  reviving  revoked 

will,  438. 

COMMON— 

Different  kinds  of,  174. 

Copyholder^s  right  to,  is  founded  on  prescription,  ib. 

Copyholder's  prescription  to  rights  of,  must  be  reasonable,  175. 

COMPENSATION— 

Conditions  of  sale  as  to,  330,  333. 

Doctrine  of  the  common  law  as  to.  on  sales,  330^ 

Doctrine  of  equity  as  to,  on  sales,  ib. 

Purchaser  when  bound  to  fulfil  contract  and  take,  ib. 

Condition  of  sale  as  to,  cannot  cover  wilful  mis-statements,  33a. 

Condition  of  sale  as  to,  only  applies  to  small  errors,  333. 

CONDITION— 

Stranger  to  a,  could  not  formerly  take  advantage  of  it,  6a 

Was  held  to  be  indivisible,  U>, 

Present  law  as  to  conditions  in  leases,  6a,  63. 

CONDITIONAL— 

Fee,  meaning  of,  26, 

Estate  tail  in  a  manor  is  a  conditional  fee,  except  under  a  custom,  x6a 

Limitations,  before  the  Statute  of  Uses,  aia. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  SALB- 

Difference  between,  and  an  agreement,  319. 

General  roles  for  preparation  of,  321. 

Ab  to  eondnot  of  sale  by  auction,  33a. 

Bnaotments  relating  to,  323,  325,  326,  327,  329,  330,  337. 

As  to  payment  of  a  deposit,  324. 

As  to  valuation  of  fixtures  and  timber,  t&. 

As  to  title  to  be  shown  by  a  vendor,  325. 

As  to  dower,  328. 

As  to  recitals,  329. 

As  to  expenses  of  searches,  329. 

As  to  identity  of  property,  33a 

As  to  compensation,  ib. 

As  to  payment  of  purchase-money,  334. 

As  to  rents  and  out-goings,  and  payment  of  interest  by  the  pur- 
chaser, ib» 

As  to  title-deeds,  337. 

As  to  objections  and  requisitions,  and  resdsion  of  the  contract  of 
sale,  338. 

As  to  forfeiture  of  the  purchaser's  deposit,  341. 

CONSOLIDATING  SECURITIES— 
Definition  of,  28a 

Provision  of  Conveyancing  Act,  1881,  as  to,  281. 
Distinction  between,  and  tacking,  ib. 
Bight  of,  extends  to  foreclosure  action,  281. 
Assignee  of  a  mortgagee  has  right  of,  282. 

Right  of,  when  may  be  exercised  against  mortgagor's  assignee,  16. 
No  right  of,  against  distinct  equities  of  redemption,  283. 
When  second  mortgagee  may  have  right  of,  285. 

CONTRACT.— See  Aqbesmsnt. 

CONVICT— 

Administrator  of,  may  lease  land  belonging  to,  40. 

CO-PARCBNARY— 

Estate  in,  236. 

Always  arises  by  operation  of  law,  A. 
Alienation  of  an  estate  in,  237. 
Partition  of  estates  in,  237-239. 

COPYHOLD— 

Tenure,  origin  of,  21. 

Tenure,  stiU  considered  base,  ib. 

Tenure,  cannot  be  created  at  the  present  day,  157. 

Estates,  incidents  of,  z65-i77. 

Land,  may  be  extended  under  the  Judgment  Acts,  177. 

Land,  may  be  forfeited  to  the  lord,  t6. 

Land,  may  be  devised  without  previous  surrender,  178. 

Land,  devise  of,  on  trust  for  sale,  ib. 

Land,  descent  of,  179. 

Land,  enfranchisement  of,  i8a 

Land,  statutes  relating  to  enfranchisement  of,  180-185. 

Land,  form  of  mortgage  of,  381. 

Devise  of  a,  does  not  pass  the  legal  estate  to  the  devisee  until  admit- 

tanoe,  425. 
A  general  devise,  indndes  devise  of  a,  t& 
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COPYHOLDER— 

DeriTation  of  the  word,  at. 

Fine  is  due  to  lord,  on  death  of  a,  i66. 

May  be  liable  to  a  fine  on  change  of  lord,  and  for  license  to  demiBe,  169. 

Cannot  cut  timber  or  dig  for  minerals,  except  by  custom,  173. 

Bight  of,  to  common  is  founded  on  prescription,  174. 

Prescription  of,  for  rights  of  commons  must  be  reasonable,  175. 

Alienation  of  estate  of  a,  177-179. 

Estate  of  a,  may  be  seised  under  a  judgment,  177. 

Estate  of  a,  may  be  subject  to  forfeiture,  f6. 

CORPORATION— 

Ecclesiastical,  leases  by,  41. 

Honicipal,  leases  by,  42. 

Religious  and  charitable,  restrictions  on  acquiring  land,  t6. 

Power  of  a,  to  hold  land,  130. 

Charitable,  Mortmain  Act  relating  to,  t&. 

Not  charitable,  has  a  limited  power  of  holding  land,  13a. 

CORPOREAL  HEREDITAMENTS - 
Definition  of,  x. 

COUNTERPART— 

Of  a  lease,  what  is  the.  346. 

Of  a  lease,  expense  of  preparing,  primd  fade  borne  by  the  lessor, 

363. 
Rule  where,  inconsistent  with  lease,  379. 

COURT  BARON— 

Incident  to  every  manor,  za. 
Object  of  holding,  f 6. 
Feu  into  disuse,  t6. 

COVENANT— 

Contained  in  a  lease,  formerly  put  an  end  to  by  merger  or  surrender 

of  the  rcTersion,  47. 
Now  presenred,  notwithstanding  merger  or  surrender  of  the  rever- 

sion,  48. 
As  to  fixtures,  effect  of,  59. 

Stranger  to  a,  could  not  formerly  take  advantage  of  it,  6a 
Statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth  relating  to  coTenants  in  leases,  i6. 
In  a  lease,  when  runs  with  the  land,  63. 
To  stand  seised,  303. 

What  are  usual  and  proper  covenants  in  leases,  36a. 
In  a  lease,  to  pay  rent,  37a. 
In  a  lease,  to  pay  taxes,  ib. 
In  a  lease,  to  repair,  374. 

In  a  lease,  to  permit  lessor  to  enter  and  view  the  state  of  repair,  ib. 
In  a  lease,  to  insure,  375. 

In  a  lease,  not  to  use  premises  for  purposes  of  trade,  376. 
In  a  lease,  not  to  assign  or  underlet,  ib. 
In  a  lease,  to  deliver  up  the  premises  in  good  repair,  377, 
In  a  lease,  lessor's  for  quiet  enjoyment,  378. 
In  a  mortgage  deed,  for  payment  of  sum  lent,  38X 
In  a  mortgage  deed,  for  payment  of  interest,  385. 
Covenants  for  title,  in  a  marriage  settlement,  399. 
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OOVKNANTS  FOB  TITLB— 

Implied,  on  ooDTeyanoe  of  freefaoldi  by  benefioial  owner,  350. 
*  Implied,  on  oonTeymnee  of  freehold!  by  husbend  uid  wife,  352. 
Implied,  on  oonveyance  by  tnutee  or  mortgagee,  ib. 
Crown  doee  not  enter  into,  on  a  sale,  ib. 
Implied,  on  oonveyance  of  leaaeholdi  by  benefioial  owner,  353. 
Implied,  on  oonTeyance  by  mortgagor,  383. 

CROWN— 

May  make  ordinary  leaiei  for  tbirty-one  yean  or  tbree  liTea,  4a. 
Hay  make  repairing  leasei  for  fifty  yean,  t6. 

Commissionen  of  Woode  and  Foresta  may  grant  leasee  of  lands  belong- 
ing to  the.  ib. 
Debts  due  to  the,  when  a  charge  on  land,  140. 
Never  enters  into  ooTenante  for  title  on  a  sale,  35a. 

CROWN  DEBTS— 

Estate  taU  is  liable  for,  126. 
Present  law  relating  to,  X4a 

CURTESY— 

Estate  by,  is  a  legal  estate  for  life,  84. 

When  husband  entitled  to  estate  by,  89. 

Cannot  be  out  of  an  estate  for  lives,  ib. 

May  be  barred  by  instrument  oonferring  the  wife's  estate,  ib. 

Takes  eflfeot  out  of  both  legal  and  equitable  estates,  ib. 

Husband  may  have  out  of  land  belonging  to  wife  for  her  separate 

use,  90. 
But  she  may  deprive  him  of  it.  ib. 
None  in  a  manor  except  by  custom,  176. 
In  manors,  birth  of  issue  not  always  necessary  for.  A. 
In  manors,  may  be  in  equitable  estates,  ib. 

CUSTOM— 

All  dealings  in  manors  are  regulated  by.  159. 

Grants  in  manors  must  conform  to  the,  x6z. 

Amount  of  fine  on  admittance  to  a  manor  depends  upon  the,  166. 

As  to  amount  of  fine  on  admittance  must  be  reasonable,  ib. 

May  be  a  special,  compelling  admittance  of  a  copyholder's  heir,  z68. 

Amount  of  steward's  fees  in  a  manor  regulated  by  the,  170. 

Heriot,  origin  of,  171. 

No  curtesy  in  manors  ezoept  by,  176. 

No  freebench  in  manors  except  by,  ib, 

CUSTOMARY  COURT— 
Establishment  of,  ao. 

All  customary  tenants  bound  to  attend,  t6. 
Lord's  steward  judge  of,  ib. 
Proceedings  at,  i6. 

Lord  or  steward  of  a  manor  may  hold,  although  no  tenant  be  present, 
259. 

CUSTOMARY  MANOR— 
Definition  of,  158. 
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CY  PRBS— 

Doctrine  of,  205. 

Application  of  doctrine  of,  in  limitations  by  will,  t6. 


DE  DONIS,  STATUTE  OF— 
Reaaon  for  pasting,  s6. 
Enactments  of,  ib. 
Remained  in  force  until  the  year  1473,  <i^* 

DEBTS— 

Crown,  when  a  charge  on  land,  140. 

Payment  of,  out  of  real  estatOt  141,  142. 

DEED— 

Usually  accompanied  livery  of  seisin,  iz. 
What  leases  must  be  made  by,  45. 
Assignment  of  a  term  of  years  must  be  made  by,  66. 
Surrender  of  a  term  of  years  when  to  be  made  by,  74. 
Creation  of  an  estate  for  life  by,  9a 
Assignment  of  an  estate  for  life  must  be  by,  106. 
Surrender  of  an  estate  for  life  must  be  by,  107. 
Barring  an  estate  tail  must  be  inroUed,  125. 

Containing  protector's  consent  to  barring  an  estate  tail  must  be  in- 
rolled,  ih. 
Barring  a  qucui  estate  tail  need  not  be  inrolled,  125. 
Giving  land  in  mortmain  requires  inrolment,  13a 
Barring  an  estate  tail  in  copyholds  requires  inrolment,  160. 

DEFEASANCE— 
Deed  of,  30Z. 
Deeds  of,  have  long  fallen  into  disuse,  i6. 

DEMISE- 

Grant  of  a  term  of  years  is  called  a,  36. 
Words  of,  in  a  lease,  368. 

DEPOSIT— 

Condition  of  sale  as  to  payment  of  a,  324. 

Payment  of  a,  is  part  payment  of  the  purchase-money,  ib. 

Condition  of  sale  as  to  forfeiture  of  purchaser's,  341. 

DESCENT— 

Of  a  fee  simple,  148-156. 

Of  copyholds,  179. 

Of  equitable  estates,  196. 

DEVISE— 

Of  leaseholds  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  England, 

433- 
Of  copyholds  does  not  pass  the  legal  estate  to  the  devisee  until 

admittance,  425. 

Besiduary,  includes  lapsed  and  void  devises,  ih. 

General,  includes  copyholds  and  leaseholds,  ib. 

Power  of  appointment  may  be  exercised  by  a  general,  ib. 

Without  words  of  limitation  may  pass  a  fee-simple,  ib. 
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DISTRESS— 

For  rent  at  common  law,  on  what  dependent,  49, 

Definition  of,  ib. 

Chattels  exempted  from  by  common  law,  5a 

Lodgers'  goods  when  exempt  from,  ib. 

When  allowed  off  the  demised  premises,  ib. 

For  rent,  in  pnrsaance  of  oommon  law  right,  waiTes  lessor's  right  to 

a  forfeiture,  69. 
By  lessor  under  statutory  power,  74. 
Power  of,  to  secure  a  wife's  jointure,  390. 

DOUBLE  VALUE- 

Tenant  holding  oTer  liable  to  pay,  73. 

DOWER— 

Estate  in,  is  a  legal  estate  for  life,  84, 

Definition  of  estate  in,  t6. 

Former  law  of,  85. 

Inoonyenience  of  former  law  of,  86. 

What  arrears  of,  may  be  claimed,  i6. 

Act,  relating  to,  87. 

Widow  may  now  have,  in  equitable  as  well  as  in  legal  estates  of  a 

deceased  husband,  ib. 
Widow's  chance  of,  dependent  upon  her  husband's  pleasure,  87. 
Covenant  not  to  bar,  will  be  enforced,  88. 
Condition  of  sale  as  to,  328. 
Is  barred  by  jointure,  405. 


EASEMENT— 

Definition  of  an,  356,  note  {y). 

Grant  of,  usually  unnecessary  in  a  purchase  deed,  356. 

ELEGIT— 

Effect  of  writ  of,  under  the  Statute  of  Westminster,  135. 
Sheriff  may  now  take  aU  debtor's  land  under  a  writ  of,  136. 

EMBLEMENTS— 
Definition  of,  33. 

Tenant  at  will  when  entitled  to,  ib. 
Statute  relating  to,  ib. 

Executors  or  administrators  of  a  tenant  for  life  are  entitled  to,  ixi. 
Executors  or  administrators  of  a  tenant  in  tail  are  entitled  to,  127, 

ENFRANCHISEMENT— 
Of  copyholds,  180. 
Of  copyholds,  statutes  relating  to,  185. 

EQUITABLE  ESTATES— 

Rules  relating  to,  similar  to  those  governing  legal  estates,  193. 

Creation  and  transfer  of,  ib. 

Creation  and  transfer  of,  how  to  be  proved,  194, 

Form  of  words  for  creating  or  transferring,  195. 

Incidents  of,  196. 

Alienation  of,  ib. 

Descent  of,  ib. 
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EQUITY  OF  REDEMPTION— 
Ii  the  result  of  a  mortgage,  248. 
Did  not,  at  one  time,  exist,  t6. 
Origin  of  an,  249. 
Creation  of  an,  i&. 
Is  an  estate  in  land,  250. 

Incidents  of  an,  similar  to  those  of  a  legal  estate,  ib. 
Cannot  in  general  he  excluded,  251. 
Who  may  have  an,  253. 

May  he  destroyed  hy  mortgagee's  possession,  265. 
Mortgagee's  possession,  to  bar,  must  be  adverse,  967. 

ESCHEAT— 

Derivation  of  word,  16,  note  {t). 

When  ocoarred,  t6. 

Became  an  incident  of  villein  tenure,  19. 

ESCUAOK- 

Meaning  of  term,  18. 

Became  universal  in  time  of  Henry  III.,  ib. 

Tenure  by  knight-service  sometimes  called  tenure  by,  ii. 

Tenant  in  socage  liable  to  payment  of,  «& 

Tenure  by,  abolished,  21. 

ESTATE— 

In  land,  definition  of,  2. 

Reason  for  use  of  the  term,  ix. 

In  land  is  either  freehold  or  less  than  freehold,  31. 

In  a  manor,  how  to  be  granted,  x6x. 

ESTATE  AT  WILL— 
Definition  of  an,  32. 

Must  be  at  the  will  of  both  lessor  and  lessee,  ih. 
Usually  arises  by  implication  of  law,  16. 
May  exist  by  express  agreement,  33. 
Incidents  of  an,  ib. 
How  put  an  end  to,  34. 
Not  favoured  by  the  law,  35. 

ESTATE  BY  SUFFERANCE— 
Definition  of  an.  32. 

Can  only  arise  by  implication  of  law,  ib. 
Any  recognition  of  an,  converts  it  into  an  estate  at  will,  ib. 

ESTATE  FOR  LIFE— 

Is  an  estate  of  freehold,  83. 

Two  kinds  of,  ib. 

Who  may  create  a  conventional,  ib. 

Tenant  for  years  cannot  create  an,  ib. 

Mode  of  creating  ao,  84. 

Legal  estates  for  life,  ib. 

Conventional,  may  be  created  by  deed,  9a 

May  be  created  by  will,  91. 

Form  of  worda  for  creating  an,  ib. 

Incidents  of  an,  95. 

*  2  F 
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BSTATE  FOR  UFZ-{eotUin%ud,) 

Asaignment  of  an,  mast  be  by  deed,  xo6. 

Surrender  of  an,  must  be  bj  deed,  107. 

Will  not  now  be  forfeited  by  tenants*  making  a  feoffment.  t6. 

Given  to  a  husband  by  a  marriage-settlement,  404. 

ESTATE  FOB  TEARS— 
Origin  of,  a8. 
Is  less  than  freehold,  29. 
Was  always  alienable,  ib. 
Is  a  "term,"  35. 
Definition  of  an,  ib. 

May  be  for  shorter  period  than  a  year,  ib. 
Who  may  create  an,  36-42. 
Hay  arise  by  implication  of  law,  44. 
For  more  than  three  yean  cannot  be  created  by  parol  or  by  writing, 

45. 
Where  rent  reserved  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  full  improred 

valne  of  the  land,  cannot  be  created  by  parol  or  by  writing,  ib. 
Formal  words  not  necessary  to  create  an,  ib. 
Incidents  of  an,  46. 

May  be  determined  by  bankmptcy,  66. 
Determined  by  forfeiture,  68. 
Determined  by  effluxion  of  time,  71, 

ESTATE  IN  FEE-SIMPLE— 
Is  absolute  or  qualified,  128. 
By  whom  created,  ib. 
Restrictions  on  holding  an,  ^29. 
How  may  be  created,  133. 
Incidents  of  an,  ib. 
Alienation  of  an,  134. 

May  be  taken  in  execution  under  the  Judgment  Acts,  ib. 
Descent  of  an,  148-156. 
Act  relating  to  inheritance  of  an,  148-156. 
May  be  devised  without  words  of  limitation,  425. 

ESTATE  PUR  AUTRE  VIE— 
Meaning  of  term,  25. 
Limitation  of  an,  92. 

Not  devisable  before  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  ib, 
Oeneral  occupant  of  an,  ib. 
Special  occupant  of  an,  93. 
General  occupancy  in  an,  now  abolished,  ib. 
Is  chargeable  in  hands  of  the  heir,  as  assets  by  descent,  94. 
If  no  special  occupant  of  an,  it  goes  to  executor  or  administrator.  •& 
In  hands  of  executor  or  administrator  to  be  applied  as  personal 
estate,  ib. 

BSTATE  TAIL— 

Different  kinds  of,  112. 

Quati,  1x3. 

Who  can  create  an,  t6. 

May  be  created  by  deed  or  by  will,  ib. 

Form  of  words  for  creating  an,  t6. 

Rule  in  Shelf ejf*t  due  applicable  to  an,  114. 
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ESTATE  TAIL-{continued.) 
InoidenU  of  an,  114. 
Former  ways  of  barring  an,  iz6. 

Right  of  Boffering  a  recovery  waa  inseparable  from  an,  118. 
How  barred,  under  the  Fine*  and  Recoveries  Abolition  Act,  iao-134. 
How  barred,  when  tenant  is  a  married  woman,  124. 
Assurance  barring  an,  muat  be  inroUed,  ib, 
Quati,  how  barred,  125. 
Alienation  of  an,  i6. 

Kay  be  taken  in  execution  under  the  Judgment  Acts.  126. 
Is  liable  for  debts  due  to  the  Crown,  t6. 
Determination  of  an,  t6. 
None,  in  a  manor,  except  by  custom,  i6a 
In  manors  how  barred,  ib, 

ESTOPPEL- 
Lease  by,  43, 

ESTOVERS— 

Definition  of,  53. 

Tenant  for  years  is  entitled  to,  ib. 

Tenant  for  life  is  entitled  to,  95. 

EXCHANGE— 

Definition  of,  299. 

Of  what  property  could  formerly  be  made,  ib. 
Livery  of  seisin  was  not  necessary  for,  30a 
May  be  made  under  the  Indosure  Acts,  310. 

EXECUTOR— 

Of  a  lessee,  how  protected,  66. 

Of  a  tenant  for  life  must  remove  fixtures  within  a  reasonable  time, 

106. 
Of  a  tenant  for  life  is  entitled  to  emblements,  zii. 
Of  a  tenant  in  tail,  right  of,  to  remove  fixtures,  115. 
Of  a  tenant  in  tail  is  entitled  to  emblements,  127. 
Of  a  tenant  in  fee-simple,  right  of,  to  remove  fixtures,  133, 
Implied  covenant  for  title  on  conveyance  by,  352. 

EXECUTORY  DEVISE— 
Origin  of,  2x4. 

Blackstone's  definition  of  an,  215. 
Of  a  term,  ib, 

EXECUTORY  INTEREST— 

A  consequence  of  the  Statute  of  Uses,  2x2. 

Rules  for  the  creation  of  an,  2x6-219. 

None,  where  limitation  can  take  effect  ss  a  remainder,  216. 

Time  within  which  an,  must  take  effect,  2x8. 

Alienation  of  an,  221. 

EXTINGUISHMENT— 
Of  powers,  229. 
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FEALTY— 

Meaning  of,  8. 

A  principal  incident  of  tenure  by  Knight  Servioe,  i&» 

Mode  of  taking  oath  of,  ib. 

Wat  an  incident  of  socage  tenure,  eo» 

FEE— 

Steward  of  a  manor  when  entitled  to  a,  from  tenant,  170. 
Occasions  on  which  steward  of  a  manor  is  entitled  to  a,  regnlafad  by 

custom,  ib. 
Amount  of  steward's,  in  a  manor  must  be  reasonable,  tb. 

FEE^IMPLE— 

Distinguished  from  Fee-tail,  27. 

FEE-TAIL— 
Origin  of,  25. 

Originally  known  as  conditional  fee,  26. 
Reason  of  name,  27. 
For  long  time  inalienable,  ib, 

FEOFFEE— 

Meaning  of  word,  22. 

FEOFFMENT - 

Was  accompanied  by  livery  of  seisin,  296. 
Was  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  deed,  297. 
Former  tortious  operation  of  %  i6. 
Changes  in  the  law  relating  to  feoffments,  308. 
Has  not  now  a  tortious  operation,  310. 

FEUD  OR  FEB— 
Meaning  of,  5. 

Ultimate  ownership  of  a,  remained  with  the  lord,  6. 
All  fees  granted  at  the  Conquest  held  by  Knight  Servioe,  7. 
Originally  descended  only  to  the  tenant's  issue,  22. 
If  tenant  had  no  issue,  escheated  to  the  lord,  ib. 
Consent  of  lord  and  of  heir  at  <me  time  neoeesary  for  its  alienation, 

as- 
Made  alienable  by  Quia  Emptores,  24. 

Base,  meaning  of  term,  120. 

FEUDAL  SYSTEM— 
Description  of,  6. 

FINE— 

Was  an  incident  of  tenure  by  Elnight  Service,  15. 

When  paynble,  ib. 

Amount  of,  at  first  arbitrary.  17. 

Amount  of,  afterwards  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  land,  ib. 

Became  an  incident  of  villein  tenure,  19. 

Levying  a,  to  bar  an  estate  tail,  118. 

Less  efficacious  than  a  recovery,  ib. 

Levying  a,  recognised  by  statute,  X19. 

And  recovery,  abolished,  120. 
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HSB—ieorUinued, ) 

Lord  of  a  manor  ii  entiil«d  to  a,  on  the  admittanee  of  erery  new 
tenant,  165. 

On  admittanoe,  ia  not  dne  nntil  after  admittanee,  ib, 

Amonnt  of,  on  admittance  to  copyholds  depends  upon  oustom,  166. 

Bale  as  to  amount  of,  on  admission  of  one  tenant  to  a  single  tene* 
ment,  ib. 

Amount  of,  on  admission  to  several  copyhold  tenements,  168. 

Amount  of,  on  admittance  of  more  than  one  tenant  to  copyholds,  ib. 

Amount  of,  on  admittance  of  tenapt  for  life  and  remainder-man  to 
copyholds,  ib. 

Amount  of,  on  admittance  of  joint  tenants  to  copyholds,  169. 

Amount  of,  on  admittance  of  heir  or  deyisee  of  an  unadmitted  copy- 
holder, ib. 

Copyholder  may  he  liahle  to  pay,  on  change  of  lord  and  for  license  to 
demise,  ib, 

FIXTUEE&- 

Defiuition  of,  55. 

Kight  to  remove,  gradually  estahlished,  56. 

Trade,  when  removable  by  lessee,  ib. 

Domestic,  lessee's  right  to  remove,  ib. 

Agricultural,  not  formerly  removable,  57. 

Present  law  as  to  removal  of  agricultunJ,  i6. 

Bight  to  remove,  by  lessee  should  be  exercised  during  his  term,  58. 

Effect  of  covenant  as  to,  59. 

Bules  as  to,  between  tenant  for  life  and  remainder>man,  zo6. 

Executors  of  tenant  for  life  may  remove,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
ib. 

Tenant  in  tail  may  remove  any,  115. 

Bight  of  executor  or  administrator  of  a  tenant  in  tail  to  remove,  ib. 

Tenant  in  fee-simple  may  remove  any,  133. 

Bight  of  executor  or  administrator  of  a  tenant  in  fee-simple  to  re- 
move, ib. 

Oondition  of  sale  as  to  valuation  of,  324. 

When  passed  by  operative  part  of  a  mortgage-deed,  369, 

Trade  machinery  not,  within  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  398. 

FOBECLOSUBE— 

Action  by  mortgagee  for,  268. 

Action  for,  judgment  in.  ib, 

Final  order  for,  necessary,  ib. 

Extension  of  time  under  judgment  for,  369. 

Be-opened  by  mortgagee's  receipt  of  rent,  270. 

Be-opened  by  mortgagee's  parting  with  the  mortgaged  property,  and 

by  other  acts,  i6. 
Sale  instead  of,  when  ordered  by  the  Court,  a/i. 
Action  for,  by  second  mortgagee,  984. 
Sale  instead  of,  may  be  ordered  at  the  request  of  a  second  mortgagee, 

285. 
Equitable  mortgagee  may  obtain,  39a 

FOBFBITUBE— 

When  took  place,  in  feudal  tenure,  16. 
Of  a  lease,  68. 
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FORKKITUKB— (Mnttmiecl.) 

Lenor't  right  to  &,  when  prenuned  to  have  been  wmived.  68« 
Belief  against,  under  Conveyancing  Act,  i88z,  69. 
Copyholder's  land  may  be  sabject  to,  177. 
Of  a  pnrchaier't  deposit,  oondition  of  ssle  as  to,  541. ; 

FRANKALMGION- 

Tenure  in,  14. 

Fealty  not  dne  from  tenant  by,  15. 

Exists  at  the  present  day,  ih, 

FBBEBENCH^ 

Definition  of,  176. 
None,  except  by  onstom,  ib. 
Husband  may  defeat,  %b. 
Dower  Act  does  not  apply  to,  t5. 

FBBBHOLD— 

What  are  estates  of,  31. 

Land,  f onn  of  mortgage  of,  365, 

FRBEHOLDERr- 
Who  is  a,  39. 


QAyELKnn>~ 

Custom  of,  14. 

Still  prevails  in  Kent,  ib. 

Characteristics  of,  ib, 

GENEBAL  WORDS— 

No  longer  inserted  in  purchase  deeds,  356. 

GRAND  SERJEANTY— 
Tenure  by,  21. 

GRANT— 

Of  estates  in  copyholds  must  conform  to  the  custom  of  the  manor, 

161. 
Fitness  of  lord  or  steward  to  make,  in  copyholds  is  immaterial,  A. 
What  property  formerly  passed  by,  398. 
Lying  in,  and  lying  in  livery,  ib. 
All  freeholds  now  lie  in,  3za 

GUARDIAN— 

Lord  was,  of  infant  tenant  by  Knight  Service,  16. 

Lord  not,  of  infant  tenant  by  socsge,  19. 

Of  infant  tenant  by  socage  was  his  nearest  relation  not  capable  of 

ancoeeding  him  by  descent,  ib. 
Of  infant  tenant  by  socage  was  bound  to  account  on  the  infuuVs 

attaining  majority,  tb. 
Of  infant  tenant  by  socage  could  gain  no  benefit  by  his  marrisge,  ib. 
Of  infant,  may  make  leases  of  infant's  land,  39. 
Of  infant,  may  surrender  lease  belonging  to  him,  76* 
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HABENDUM— 

Office  of  the,  in  a  deed,  357* 

ICay  restrict  the  worda  of  conveyance,  iK 

In  a  lease,  370U 

In  a  mortgage-deed,  383, 

HBIR— 

Who  ifl,  u 

Word  "  hein  "  originally  lynonymona  with  issne,  22. 

Extension  of  meaning  of  word.  t6. 

Ck>nsent  of,  at  one  time  necessary  for  the  alienation  of  a  fee,  23, 

Consent  of,  to  alienation  became  onnecessazy,  t6. 

HEREDITAHENTS— 
Derivation  of  word,  t. 
Are  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  t(. 
Definition  of  corporeal,  2. 
Definition  of  incorporeal,  tb, 

HERIOT— 

In  villein  tenure  corresponded  to  relief  in  other  tenures,  19* 

Custom,  origin  of,  171. 

Custom,  distinguished  from  heriot  service,  «6» 

When  lord  can  claim  t^  172. 

HOLDING  OVBBr- 

By  tenant,  penalty  for,  73. 

HOMAGE— 

Characteristic  of  fees,  8* 

Mode  of  doing,  ib. 

Consequences  of,  to  lord  and  tenant,  9. 

Could  be  enforced  by  process  of  law,  ib. 

Sometimes  done  by  socage  tenant,  zo. 

Tenants  at  customary  court  called  the  homage,  20. 

Tenure  by,  abolished,  21. 

HOTCHPOT— 

Clause  in  a  settlement,  408. 

HUSBAND- 

When  entitled  to  an  estate  by  curtesy,  89. 

Estate  by  curtesy  of  a,  may  be  barred,  ib. 

Bights  of,  at  common  law  in  respect  of  wife's  property,  240-242. 

Rights  of  a,  to  wife's  property,  how  limited  in  equity,  242. 

Rights  of  a,  to  wife's  property,  how  affected  by  statute,  244-247. 

On  sale  of  wife's  real  estate  enters  into  implied  covenant  as  beneficial 

owner,  351. 
Implied  covenant  for  title  by  the,  in  a  marriage-settlement,  401. 
Estate  for  life  given  to  the,  by  a  marriage-settlement,  404. 
Proviso  in  a  marriage-settlement  for  raising  portions  during  the  life* 

time  of  the,  409. 
Power  of,  in  a  marrisge-settlement,  to  jointure  a  future  wife,  4x1. 
Power  of,  in  a  marriage*settlement,  to  charge  portions  for  children 

of  a  future  marriage,  t6. 
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IHPB0VEMENT8— 

Statutory  powers  of  tenant*  for  life  to  make,  103. 
Expenditure  upon,  of  capital  money  under  the  Settled  Land  Act, 
x88a,  X04. 

INCOME- 

Reitrictiont  on  acoumulation  of,  219. 

Tax,  covenant  to  deduct  from  rent  is  superfluous,  372. 

Of  wife,  term  for  securing  unnecessary,  403. 

INCORPOREAL  HEREDITAMENTS— 
Definition  of,  a. 
No  general  occupancy  of  an  estate  jmr  anlirt  vie  in,  93. 

INFANT— 

Guardian  of,  may  make  lease  of  lands  belonging  to,  39, 
Cannot  make  a  will  of  real  property,  414. 

INHERITANCE— 

Of  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  148-156. 
Act  relating  to,  ib, 

INROLBIBNT— 

Of  assurance  barring  an  estate  tail,  125. 

Of  deed  oontaining  protector's  consent  to  barring  an  estate  tail,  ib. 

Deed  barring  a  quasi  estate  tail  does  not  require,  ib. 

Deed  giving  land  in  mortmain  requires,  13a 

Deed  barring  an  estate  tail  in  copyholds  requires,  x6a 

INSURANCE- 

Lessor's  having  received  money  for,  does  not  relieve  leasee  from  lis* 

biltty  on  covenant  to  repair,  374. 
Covenant  in  a  lease  to  effect  an,  375. 

INTERESSE  TERMINI— 
Meaning  of  term,  46. 
Lessee  has  only  an,  until  entry,  ib. 

INTEREST— 

Tenant  for  life  must  keep  down,  of  charges  on  the  inheritance,  loa 

Tenant  in  tail  is  not  bound  to  keep  down,  of  charges  on  the  inherit- 
ance, Z15. 

Equitable  mortgagee  is  entitled  to,  at  £4  per  €etU,t  291. 

Condition  of  sale  as  to  payment  of,  by  a  purchaser,  336. 

Doctrine  of  equity  as  to  proviso  in  a  mortgage  deed  for  raising  rate 
of.  386. 

JOINT-TENANCY— 
Essentials  of  a,  232. 
Creation  of  a,  233. 
Form  of  words  for  creating  a,  ib. 
Incidents  of  a,  232-235. 
Release  of  a,  234. 
Severance  of  a,  ib. 
Estate  in,  survives,  ib. 
Cannot  be  disposed  of  by  will,  235. 
Partition  of  estates  in,  237-239. 
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JOINT-TBNANT— 

Fine  payable  on  admittance  of,  to  oopyholda,  169. 
May  separately  put  an  end  to  his  demise,  934. 
Cannot  dispose  of  bis  estate  by  will,  235. 

JOINTURB— 

Meaning  of  word,  405. 

Made  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Uses  bars 

dower,  ib. 
Widow's  remedies  for  compelling  lutyment  of,  406. 

JUDGMENT— 

Estate  tail  may  be  seized  under  a,  X26. 
Former  law  of,  135. 
Present  law  of,  136-139. 
Registration  of,  137. 

Entered  np  after  the  38th  of  July  1864,  does  not  affect  land  not  actu- 
ally delivered  in  execution,  139. 
Oopyholds  may  be  extended  in  pursuance  of  a,  177. 


KNIGHT  SERVICE— 
Definition  of,  7. 

All  fees  granted  at  the  Conquest  held  by,  ib. 
Principal  incidents  of,  were  originally  fealty  and  homage,  t6. 
Other  incidents,  15. 
Tenure  by,  turned  into  common  socage  tenure,  ax. 


LAND— 

Has  acquired  the  name  of  real  property,  i. 

Alienation  of,  by  will  not  formerly  permitted,  37. 

Present  power  of  disposition  of,  28. 

Estates  in,  are  freehold  or  less  than  freehold,  31. 

Restrictions  on  holding,  in  mortmain,  13a 

Alien  may  now  hold,  like  a  natural-bom  British  subject,  133. 

Subject  to  judgments,  136-139. 

Subject  to  crown  debts,  140. 

Owner  of,  may  lose  it  by  bankruptcy,  ib. 

Estate  in,  may  be  lost  under  the  Statutes  of  Limitation,  143-148. 

Action  to  recover,  must  be  brought  within  twelve  years  from  time 

when  right  first  accrued,  143. 
Will  of,  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  is  situate^  423. 

LEASE— 

By  tenant  in  tail,  36. 

By  tenant  for  life,  37. 

By  married  woman,  38. 

By  guardian  of  an  infant,  39. 

By  committee  of  a  lunatic,  ib. 

By  trustee  of  a  bankrupt,  40. 

By  administrator  of  a  convict,  ib. 

By  the  Crown,  ib. 

By  ecclesiastical  corporation,  41. 

By  municipal  corporation,  4a. 
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LRASR—ieoHtin^d, ) 

By  estoppel,  43. 

By  implication  of  land,  44. 

For  term  greater  than  three  yean  mut  be  by  deed,  4^ 

Beterving  rent  greater  than  two-thirda  of  the  full  improved  ralue  of 
the  property  demiied  miut  be  by  deed^  t6. 

For  altematire  period,  option  of  determining  ui  with  leeiee,  46. 

Tenant  under  ordinary,  mutt  enter  on  the  property,  {6. 

Mnit  be  surrendered  by  deed,  75. 

Statutory  power  of  tenant  for  life  to  grant,  loi. 

By  joint- tenants,  may  be  determined  by  a  joint-tenant  separately,  234. 

Formerly  required  no  writing  or  ceremony  for  its  validity,  299. 

Agreement  for  a,  two  kinds  of,  359. 

Agreement  for  a,  must,  as  a  rule,  be  in  writing,  360. 

Agreement  for  a,  may  be  enforced  on  the  ground  of  part  perform- 
ance, t6. 

Express  agreement  for  a,  not  usually  desirable,  361. 

Stipulations  to  be  inserted  in  an  agreement  for  a,  i6. 

Agreement  for  a,  should  be  stated  to  be  such,  ib. 

Agreement  for  a,  should  specify  all  the  covenants  to  be  inserted  in 
the,t6. 

Usual  and  proper  covenants  in  a,  362. 

Agreement  for  a,  may  arise  by  operation  of  law,  363. 

Intended  for  a  term,  may  create  a  yearly  tenancy,  366. 

Agent  to  make  a.  how  must  be  authorised,  367. 

Component  parts  of  a,  ib» 

Prenuses  in  a,  -i6. 

Parties  to  a,  i&. 

Becitals  in  a.  are,  generally,  unnecessary,  368. 

Words  of  demise  in  a,  t&. 

Parcel!  in  a,  importance  of  accuracy  in  framing,  ib. 

Habendum  in  a,  370. 

Beddendum  in  a,  370. 

Covenant  in  a,  to  pay  rent,  37a* 

Covenant  in  a,  to  pay  taxes,  ib» 

Covenant  in  a,  to  repair,  374. 

Covenant  in  a,  to  permit  lessor  to  enter  and  view  the  state  of 
repair,  ib. 

Covenant  in  a,  to  insure,  375. 

Covenant  in  a.  not  to  use  premises  for  purposes  of  trade,  376. 

Covenant  in  a,  not  to  assign  or  underlet,  t6. 

Covenant  in  a,  to  deliver  up  the  premises  in  good  repair,  377. 

Proviso  for  reentry  in  a,  ib. 

Lessor's  covenant  in  a,  for  quiet  enjoyment,  378. 

Testimonium  in  a,  379. 

Of  land  belonging  to  a  married  woman  must  be  acknowledged  by 
her,  ib. 

Statutory  provisions  as  to  leases,  ib. 

Statutory  power  to.  of  trustees  of  settlements,  41a 


LEASE  AND  EELEASB— 
Introduction  of,  305. 
Mode  of  conveyance  by,  ib. 
Conveyance  by,  no  longer  employed,  310^ 
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LEASEHOLDS— 

Title  to  be  shown  on  sale  of,  326. 

Ck>Tenuits  on  sale  of,  341. 

Forms  of  mortgage  of,  365. 

Will  of.  is  governed  by  the  law  of  England,  410* 

A  general  devise  includes  a  devise  of,  412. 

LESSEE— 

Meaning  of  word,  28. 

Was  originally  a  bailiff,  ib, 

Qradual  improvement  in  position  of,  ib, 

Conld  bring  an  action  of  ejectment  against  his  lessor,  29. 

Allowed  to  prove  that  action  against  his  lessor  was  fictitious,  ib. 

Does  not  hold  from  the  lord  paramount,  ib. 

Formerly  entitled  to  hold  his  land  without  paying  any  rent  if  his 
lessor's  estate  had  been  merged  or  surrendered,  48. 

Now  bound  to  pay  rent  notwithstanding  such  mei^er  or  surrender,  ib. 

Course  to  be  pursued  by,  if  lessor  distrains  for  rent,  50. 

Must  pay  income  tax  and  deduct  it  from  rent,  53. 

Taxes  payable  by,  in  absence  of  agreement,  ib. 

May  deduct  from  rent  taxes  which  he  was  not  bound  to  pay,  ib. 

Cannot  recover  amount  of  taxes  if  he  has  paid  rent  without  deduct- 
ing it,  ib. 

Is  bound  to  keep  premises  wind  and  water  tight,  53. 

Is  not  bound,  except  by  agreement,  to  do  substantial  repairs,  ib. 

Is  liable  for  permissive  waste,  ib. 

Is  entitled  to  estovers,  ib. 

Must  keep  distinct  boundaries  between  his  own  land  and  his 
lessor's,  54. 

Is  under  implied  covenant  to  cultivate  the  premises  in  a  husband-like 
manner.  54. 

Is  not  entitled  to  commit  waste,  ib. 

Writ  of  waste  against  under  old  law,  55. 

Present  law  as  to  restraining  waste  by,  ib, 

la  entitled  to  emblements,  ib. 

When  may  remove  trade  fixtures.  56. 

Bight  of,  to  remove  domestic  fixtures,  ib. 

Could  not  formerly  remove  agricultural  fixtures,  57. 

Present  law  as  to  removal  of  agricultural  fixtures  by  a,  ib. 

Should  remove  fixtures  during  his  term,  58. 

May  assign  his  term,  unless  he  has  covenanted  to  the  contrary,  65. 

Assigning  his  term  remains  liable  on  the  covenants  of  his  lease,  ib. 

Assigning  his  term  entitled  to  a  covenant  of  indemnity,  ib. 

When  may  obtain  relief  against  forfeiture,  69-71. 

May  quit  without  giving  notice,  when  his  lease  is  determined  by 
effluxion  of  time,  71. 

When  liable  to  a  penalty  for  holding  over,  73. 

When  precluded  from  investigating  lessor's  title,  326. 

LBSSOBr- 

Meaning  of  word,  28. 

Proceedings  by,  when  distraining  for  rent,  49. 

When  may  follow  tenant's  goods  for  distress,  5a 

Is  not  bound  to  repair,  unless  by  agreement,  54. 

Covenanting  to  repair  is  entitled  to  notice  of  want  of  repair,  i6. 
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hSaSOB,— {continued, ) 

When  prMumed  to  have  waived  Us  rigbt  to  a  forfeiture,  68. 

Need  not,  in  general,  give  notice  to  quit  to  lowoe  whoee  tenn  haaoome 

to  an  end  bj  effluxion  of  time,  73. 
When  presumed  to  have  waived  notiee  to  quit.  73. 
When  entitled  to  double  value  from  lessee  holding  over,  ih. 
Statutory  power  of,  to  distrain  for  rent,  74. 
Title  of  a,  law  as  to  showing,  336. 

UCBNCB- 

Former  effect  of  a,  by  lessor,  6x. 
Present  law  as  to  a,  by  lessor,  63. 

Covenant  in  a  lease  not  to  use  premises  for  purposes  of  trade  with- 
out, 376. 
Oovenaat  in  a  lease  not  to  assign  or  underlet  without,  i6. 

UMITATION- 

Conditional,  before  the  Statute  of  Uses,  aia. 

By  way  of  use,  after  the  Statute  of  Uses,  313. 

Not  considered  an  executory  interest  when  it  can  take  effeot  as  a 

remainder,  ai6. 
Of  an  executory  interest,  when  must  take  effect,  218. 
Devise  without  words  of,  may  pass  a  feewiimple,  425. 

LIMITATION,  STATUTES  OF— 

Arrears  of  rent  recoverable  under  the,  51. 

Time  for  bringing  action  to  recover  rent  how  limited  by  the,  ift. 

Arrears  of  dower  recoverable  under  the,  86. 

Time  for  bringing  action  to  recover  land  how  limited  by  the,  X43>i48. 

Acknowledgments  under  the,  146,  260,  268,  273. 

Time  for  bringing  an  action  to  recover  interest  limited  by  the,  258. 

Time  for  bringing  an  action  to  recover  money  secured  by  mortgage 

limited  by  the,  259. 
Equity  of  redemption  may  be  barred  by  the,  265. 
Mortgagee's  right  to  Iknd  may  be  barred  by  the,  271. 
Time  for  suing  on  covenants  for  title,  under  the,  353. 

LIVERY  OF  SEISIN— 
Meaning  of,  la 

Applied  to  every  tenant  by  EJEiight  Service  or  by  socage,  t6. 
Various  modes  of  making,  t6. 

Tenant  to  whom  livery  had  been  made  became  enfeoffed,  11. 
Usually  accompanied  by  charter  or  deed,  ib. 
And  feoffment,  297. 

Was  not  necessary  for  an  exchange,  30a 
Was  neoessary  for  a  partition,  ib. 

LOCKE  KING'S  ACTS- 

Change  in  law  made  by,  293-294« 

LODGER— 

Course  to  be  pursued  by,  if  goods  are  seized  for  distress,  49. 

LORD- 

Derivation  of  the  word,  6. 

Holding  by  Knight  Service  liable  to  performanee  of  military  and 
other  duties,  ift. 
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Wm  guardian  of  infant  tenant  by  Knight  Serriee,  17. 

Not  guardian  of  infant  tenant  by  aooage,  19. 

Consent  of,  formerly  necesaary  for  the  alienation  of  a  fee,  23. 

Of  cnatomary  manor  ia  boand  to  renew  lires,  159. 

May  exercise  presoriptive  rights  in  a  reputed  manor,  t6. 

Of  a  manor  may  hold  Customary  Court  though  no  tenant  present,  ib. 

Fitness  of,  to  grant  estates  in  copyholds  is  immaterial,  i6x. 

Of  a  manor  may  admit  tenant  within  or  without  the  manor,  and 

without  holding  any  court,  164. 
Of  a  manor  is  bound  to  observe  the  confidence  on  which  an  estate  is 

surrendered  to  him,  265. 
Of  a  manor  cannot  demand  payment  of  a  fine  until  after  the  tenant's 

admittance,  t6. 
Of  a  manor  is  bound  to  admit  the  person  entitled,  ib. 
Of  a  manor  cannot  compel  the  admittance  of  a  purchaser,  166. 
Of  a  manor  may  make  proclamation  on  death  of  a  tenant,  167. 
Of  a  manor,  when  may  seise  absolutely,  or  quotuque^  ib. 
Of  a  manor  cannot  seise  as  against  persons  under  disability,  ib. 
Of  a  manor,  when  entitled  to  quit  rents,  xyz. 
Of  a  manor,  when  entitled  to  a  heriot,  ib. 

Of  a  manor  and  tenant,  rights  of,  as  to  timber  and  minerals,  172. 
Of  a  manor  not  entitled  to  out  timber  or  dig  for  minerals  on  tenant's 

land  except  by  custom,  173. 

LORD  PARAMOUNT— 
Meaning  of  term,  11. 
Sovereign  is,  ib* 
Entitled  to  oath  of  fealty  from  every  owner  of  land,  ib, 

LUNATIC— 

Committee  of  a,  may  make  lease  of  land  belonging  to  him,  39. 


MAINTENANCE— 

Trust  for,  in  a  marriage  settlement,  409. 

MANOR— 

Description  of,  7. 

Part  of,  kept  to  form  the  lord's  demesne,  the  remainder  distributed 

amongst  his  vassals,  ib. 
New,  cannot  be  created  at  the  present  day,  157. 
Quasi,  may  be  created  by  statute,  158. 
Different  kinds  of,  ib. 
Customary,  t6. 
Reputed,  159. 

All  dealings  in  a,  are  regulated  by  custom,  t6. 
Requisites  of  custom  of  a,  t6. 
Estates  in  a,  how  to  be  granted,  160. 
No  estate  tail  in  a,  except  by  custom,  ib. 
Barring  estates  tail  in  a,  ib. 

Grants  of  estates  in  a,  must  conform  to  custom,  i6t. 
Fitness  of  lord  or  steward  to  grant  estates  in  a,  is  immaterial,  ib. 
Form  of  words  for  granting  estates  in  a,  162. 
Every  new  tenant  of  a,  must  be  admitted,  »6. 
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MANOR— (eontmu«{.) 

Tenant  of  a,  selling  hii  estate  mnst  surrender  it,  162. 

No  curtesy  in  a,  except  by  custom,  176. 

Birth,  of  issue  not  always  necessary  for  curtesy  in  a,  ifr. 

No  freebenoh  in  a,  except  by  custom,  ib. 

Freebench  in  a,  husband  may  defeat,  t6. 

Freebenoh  in  a,  Dower  Act  does  not  apply  to,  ih, 

HARRIAQE-- 

Meaning  of  term  in  tenures,  t6. 
Claims  of  lords  in  respect  of,  t6. 
Values  and  forfeitures  for,  abolished,  az. 
ReTOoation  of  a  will  by,  430. 

MARRIED  WOMAN— 

Lease  by,  under  Fines  and  Recoveries  Abolition  Act,  38. 

How  must  bar  an  estate  tail,  124. 

Common  law  rights  of  husband  in  respect  of  property  of  a,  240-242. 

Husband*s  rights  to  property  of  a,  how  limited  in  equity,  242, 

Power  of  disposition  over  separate  estate,  243. 

Property  of  a,  how  protected  by  statute,  244-247. 

Can  hold  property  without  a  trustee,  245. 

Can  sue  and  be  sued  in  respect  of  her  separate  property,  245. 

Carrying  on  separate  trade  can  be  made  bankrupt,  ib. 

Wages  and  earnings  of  a,  belong  to  her  for  her  separate  use,  ib. 

Cannot  make  settlement  to  defeat  ante-nuptial  creditors,  246. 

Pin-money  of  a,  meaning  of  term,  402. 

Statutory  powers  of  compelling  payment  of  pin-money  and  jointure 
given  to  a,  403,  406. 

Jointure  of  a,  meaning  of  term,  405. 

Has  limited  power  of  making  a  will,  414. 

May  dispose  by  will  of  personal  property  if  husband  gives  his  eon- 
sent,  415. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  SALE— 

Condition  of  sale  as  to  purchaser's  signing,  324. 
Auctioneer  can  sign,  for  purchaser,  i6. 
Vendor  should,  in  general,  be  named  in,  341. 

MESNE  LORD— 

Meaning  of  term,  11. 

MILITARY  SERVICE— 

Liability  to,  was  at  one  time  an  incident  of  the  possession  of  land,  5. 
A  characteristic  of  tenure  by  Knight  Service,  7. 

MINERALS— 

Rights  as  to,  of  a  lord  and  tenant  of  copyholds,  172. 

In  the  absence  of  custom  neither  lord  nor  copyholder  can  take,  173. 

Trustee  may  sell,  apart  from  the  land,  226. 

MINES— 

Tenant  for  life  may  work,  if  they  have  been  lawfully  opened  by  a 
preceding  tenant,  95. 
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MOBTOAGE— 

Statutory  power  of  tenant  for  life  to  make,  of  settled  estate,  loi. 

Equity  of  redemption  is  inseparable  from  a,  251. 

Distinction  between  a,  and  a  sale  with  proviso  for  re-purchase,  252. 

By  deposit  of  title-deeds,  how  viewed  in  equity,  279. 

By  deposit  of  title-deeds,  may  secure  future  advances,  t6. 

Equitable  mortgagee  is  entitled  to  a  legal,  280. 

Form  of,  of  freeholds,  380. 

Form  of,  of  leaseholds,  ib. 

Form  of,  of  copyholds,  381. 

Of  trade  machinery  requires  registration,  398. 

MORTGAGE  DEED— 

Introductory  part  in  a,  382. 

Recitals  in  a,  i6. 

Covenant  in  a,  for  re-payment  of  sum  lent,  ib. 

Operative  part  in  a,  383. 

Parcels  in  a,  ib. 

Habendum  in  a,  ib. 

Proviso  for  redemption,  384. 

Covenant  in  a,  for  payment  of  interest,  385. 

Declaration  of  joint  account  in  a,  on  loan  by  trustees,  no  longer 

necessary,  388. 
Covenants  by  the  mortgagor  in  a,  389,  390. 
Statutory  power  of  sale  in  a,  391, 
Testimonium  in  a,  397. 

MORTGAGEE— 

Mortgagor  may  be  tenant  to  his,  254. 

May  exercise  his  rights  concurrently.  258. 

Action  by,  on  mortgagor's  covenants  for  payment,  i&. 

May  lose  right  of  suing  mortgagor,  260. 

In  possession,  is  bound  to  take  due  care  of  the  property,  261. 

Rights  of,  if  mortgaged  estate  is  an  insufficient  security,  262. 

In  possession,  must  account  for  rents,  ib. 

In  possession,  may  charge  mortgagor  with  reasonable  ezx>enses,  ib. 

In  possession,  must  not  unnecessarily  increase  the  value  of  the  estate, 
263. 

Cannot  charge  for  personal  expenses,  {6. 

May  appoint  a  receiver,  ib. 

In  occupation  of  mortgaged  premises,  must  pay  an  occupation  rent,  ib. 

In  possession,  power  of  leasing  under  Conveyancing  Act,  x88i,  263. 

In  possession,  must  account,  264. 

In  possession,  when  to  account  with  rests,^t6. 

Possession  of  a,  may  destroy  the  equity  of  redemption,  265. 

Possession  of  a,  to  bar  equity  of  redemption  must  be  adverse,  267. 

Acknowledgment  of  mortgagor's  title  by  a,  when  one  of  several  trus- 
tees, 268. 

When  may  bring  action  for  foreclosure,  ib. 

May  re-open  foreclosure  by  receipt  of  rent,  270. 

May  lose  his  security,  under  the  Statutes  of  Limitation,  271. 

Right  of  a,  to  recover  land  is  not  barred  by  his  own  possession  in 
another  capacity,  274. 

Rights  of  a,  against  tenant  of  mortgagor,  ib. 

When  entitled  to  tack,  277-28a 
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UORTQXOEE— {continued, ) 

When  entitled  to  ooniolidate  his  laoiixitiea,  381-383. 
Anignee  of  a,  may  ooniolidate,  383. 
When  may  coneolidato  against  mortgagor's  assignee,  «&. 
Equitable,  is  entitled  to  a  legal  mortgage,  a9a 
Rquitable,  may  obtain  a  judgment  for  foreclosure,  ib. 
Equitable,  entitled  to  interest  at  £4  per  oeni.,  891. 
Hay  be  postponed,  ib. 

Implied  covenant  by  person  conveying  as,  353. 
Statutory  powers  of  a,  391-396. 
Attornment  to,  by  mortgagor,  396. 

Real  estate  rested  in  a  sale,  on  his  death  devolTM  upon  his  personal 
representatiTes,  438. 

MORTGAGOR— 

May  be  tenant  for  a  term  to  his  mortgagee,  354. 

Position  of  a,  when  not  a  tenant,  355. 

In  occupation,  not  bound  to  account  for  rents  and  profits,  «6. 

May  act  in  some  cases  as  owner,  ib. 

When  can  bring  action  to  recover  rent  or  for  trespass,  i6. 

Power  of  a,  to  make  loases,  356. 

When  entitled  to  redeem,  ib. 

Implied  covenant  by  person  conveying  as,  383. 

Attornment  by  a,  to  mortgagee,  396. 

MORTBIAIN— 

Meaning  of  term,  139. 
Acts  relating  to,  13a 

notice- 
To  quit  need  not  be  given  when  a  term  has  eome  to  an  end  by 

effluxion  of  time,  71. 
To  quit  demised  premises,  when  may  be  given  by  paiol,  73. 
To  quit  demised  premises  must  usually  be  half  a  year's  notice,  ib. 
To  quit  where  tenancy  is  within  the  Agricultural  Iloldings  Act,  1875, 

must  be  a  year's  notice,  ib. 
To  quit  demised  premises,  when  must  be  served  personally  on  tenant, 

ib. 
To  quit  given  by  lessor  how  waived,  73. 


OCCUPANT— 

General,  of  an  estate  pt4r  autre  vie,  93. 

Special,  of  an  estate  pur  autre  vie,  93. 

General,  could  not  bo  of  an  estate,  pur  amtre  vie  m  mn  inoeiporeal 

hereditament,  ib. 
Cannot  be  a  general,  now,  94. 

OPERATIVE  PART— 

Of  a  purchase  deed,  what  is  the,  348. 
Receipt  clause  in  the,  of  a  purchase  deed,  t(. 
In  a  mortgage  deed,  383. 

PARCELS— 

Meaning  of  term,  355. 

Should,  when  practicable,  be  the  same  as  in  former  title-deeds,  ib. 
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PARCELS— (eofi^tnued) 

Deacription  of,  by  reference  to  »  plan,  355. 
May  be  set  out  in  a  schedule,  t6. 
In  n  lease,  importance  of  aeouraey  in  framing^  368. 
In  a  mortgage  deed,  383. 

PABTICULARS— 

Of  property  to  be  sold,  rales  for  f rsming,  300, 
Maps  and  plans  are  rabjeet  to  iasM  rules  ae,  331* 

PABTIES- 

To  a  deed,  who  should  be,  345. 
Order  of  arrangement  of,  in  a  deed,  ib. 
How  to  be  described  in  a  deed,  Uk 
To  a  marriage  settlement,  40X, 

PABTITION— 

Of  what  estates  mi^t  be  made,  3Da 

Livery  of  seisin  was  necessary  for,  ib. 

Hay  be  made  under  the  Inolosure  Acts,  3x0. 

PERPETUITY— 

Object  of  rule  against  a,  318. 
Necessity  for  guarding  against  the  creation  of  a,  t6. 
Present  rule  against  the  creation  of  a,  ib. 
limitation  is  void  which  may  oreftte  a«  aig^ 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY— 
Derivation  of  term,  x« 
A  term  of  years  is,  9w 

PIN-MONEY— 

Meaning  of  term,  402. 

Wife  cannot  claim  more  than  one  year's  arrears  of,  ib» 
Wife's  representatives  have  no  claim  to  arrears  of,  i6. 
Term  for  securing  unnecessary,  403. 

PORTIONS— 

Term  to  secure,  406. 

Who  entitled  to,  407. 

Time  for  payment  of,  ib. 

Proviso  for  raising,  during  the  father's  life-time,  410. 

HuBband*s  power  to  charge,  for  children  of  a  future  marriage,  411. 

POSSIBILITY— 

Coupled  with  an  interest,  alienation  of  a,  a  10. 

POWERS— 

Of  appointment,  aai. 

May  be  particular  or  general,  (5. 

Collateral,  and  not  simply  collateral,  33a. 

Appendant,  and  in  groas,  ib. 

Creation  of,  ib. 

Exercise  of,  ib. 

May  be  exercised  without  being  referred  to,  333. 

Observance  of  formalities  in  exercise  of,  334. 

*  2  G 
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POWERS— (eD«<»ii«eci. ) 

Dif eetiT*  exeeation  o^  aided,  995. 

NoB-cxeeation  of,  not  aided,  296. 

Tnutee  having,  to  eell  land,  may  diipoM  of  minerala  separately,  ib. 

Deetmetion  and  alienation  of,  337-23I. 

Not  simply  eoUateial,  cannot  in  general  be  destroyed  or  alienated. 


ProTision  of  ConTeyaacing  Act,  i88a,  as  to  disclaimer  of,  ih. 

Simply  coUatersl,  may  be  destroyed  or  alienated,  ib, 

Sospension  of,  t6. 

Sxtingaisbment  o^  339. 

Release  of,  330. 

Inrolnntary  alienation  of,'i&L 

Statutory,  conferred  on  mortgagees,  391-396. 

Wife's,  of  distress  and  entry  to  secure  pin-money  or  jointure.  403, 406. 

Of  advancement,  in  a  marriage  settlement,  409. 

Of  trustees  of  a  marriage  settlement,  appointed  for  pniXKSses  of  Con- 

Teyancing  Act,  188 1,  and  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  41a 
Of  bnsband,  in  a  marriage  settlement,  to  jointure  future  wife,  411. 
Of  husband,  in  a  marriage  settlement,  to  charge  portions  for  children 

of  a  future  marriage,  ib. 
Of  appointment  may  be  executed  by  a  general  devise,  435. 

PRESCRIPTION— 
Definition  of,  174. 

Copyholder's  right  to  common  is  founded  on,  ib, 
Por  common  must  be  reasonable,  174. 

PRESKNTMKNT— 

Of  surrender  of  copyholds  formerly  necessaxy,  164. 
Of  surrender  of  copyholds  not  now  required,  ib. 

PRIMER  SEISIN— 
Mesuing  of  term,  17. 
Abolished,  si. 

PRIORITY— 

Where  obtunable  by  a  second  mortgagee,  385-388. 

PROCLAMATION— 

For  person  entitled  to  copyholds  to  come  in  and  be  admitted,  167. 

PRODUCTION— 

.  Of  eettui  que  vie,  when  may  be  ordered,  94. 
Effect  of  acknowledgment  of  right  to,  of  deeds,  358. 

PROTECTOR— 

Of  a  settlement  creating  an  estate  tail,  isi. 
Who  to  be,  of  a  settlement,  Z33. 
Settlor  may  appoint  a,  ib. 
Vacancy  in  office  of,  may  be  filled  up.  133. 
Surriving,  may  execute  office,  ib. 
Powers  of  a,  ib. 

Not  to  be  subject  to  any  control,  134. 
Cannot  revoke  consent  formally  given,  t&. 

Deed  containing  consent  of  a,  to  barring  an  estate  tail,  must  be 
inrolled,  125. 
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PEOVISO— 

For  re-entry,  in  a  lease,  377. 
For  redemption,  in  a  mortgage  deed,  384. 

In  a  marriage  settlement,  for  raising  portiona  during  the  hosband^s 
lifetime,  409* 

FUBOHASE  DEED— 

Division  of  an  ordinary,  344* 

Parties  to  a,  345. 

Beeitals  in  a,  345-348. 

When  recitals  should  be  inserted  in  a,  347* 

Operative  part  of  a,  348. 

Implied  covenants  in  a,  350-353. 

Words  of  conveyance  to  be  employed  in  a,  354, 

Parcels  in  a,  355. 

Habendum  in  a,  357. 

Acknowledgment  of  right  to  production  of  deeds,  in  a,  358, 

Testimonium  in  a,  ib, 

PUBCHASEB— 

Definition  of  a,  in  the  Inheritance  Act,  150. 

Length  of  title  which  a,  may  require,  325. 

Expenses  of  searches,  &c.,  thrown  by  Conveyancing  Act,  z88i,  upon, 

330. 
When  bound  to  fulfil  contract  and  take  compensation,  ih. 

When  bound  to  pay  interest  on  his  purchase-money,  336. 

Condition  of  sale  as  to  requisitions  by  a,  338. 

May  make  further  requisitions  arising  out  of  answers  to  his  first, 

339. 
Is  not  bound  by  condition  of  sale  as  to  requisitions,  when  vendor  has 
no  title,  i6. 


QUIA  EMPTORES,  STATUTE  OF— 
Permitted  alienation  of  fees,  24. 
Forbad  subinfeudation,  25. 

QUIT-RENT— 
Origin  of,  171. 
When  lord  of  a  manor  can  claim,  t6. 


REAL  property- 
Is  a  name  given  to  land,  i. 
Derivation  of  the  term,  ib. 
Payment  of  debts  out  of,  i4i, 

RECEIPT— 

For  purchase-money,  effect  of,  348,  349. 

RECEIVER— 

Mortgagee's  statutory  power  of  appointing,  395. 

RECITAIJ3— 

Conditions  of  sale  as  to,  329. 
Made  evidence  by  statute,  ib. 
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KBCITALS— (<»ii<intMi. ) 
*       Narrative,  object  of,  345. 

Narrative,  how  far  ahould  go  baek,  Ai 

iDtroduetory.  object  of,  346. 

When  ahould  be  inierted  in  a  purchaae  deed,  ti*. 

Should,  as  a  rule,  be  in  general  tenns,  347. 

Operation  of,  bj  estoppel,  348. 

Are  not  generally  uaed  in  leaaei,  368. 

In  a  mortgage  deed,  38a. 

RBCOVBEY— 

Buffering  a,  117. 

With  double  Toucher,  118. 

Effect  of  auffering  a,  t&. 

Right  to  auffer  a,  waa  inseparable  from  erery  estftte  tasl,  it. 

Fine  and,  abolished,  120, 

REDDENDUM— 
In  a  lease,  37a 
In  a  lease  should  not  state  to  whom  rent  is  to  be  paid,  371. 

REDEMPTION— 

Action  for,  when  necessarj,  357. 
Judgment  under  an  action  for,  ib. 
Proviso  for,  in  a  mortgage  deed,  384. 

REGISTRATION— 

Of  mortgage  deed  under  Billa  of  Sale  Aets,  wh«i  neeesMry,  398. 

RELEASE— 

Form  of  conveyance  by,  300. 
What  estates  conveyed  by,  ib, 

RELIEF— 

When  payable,  15. 

Derivation  of  word,  note  (r),  ib. 

Became  an  incident  of  villein  tenure,  18. 

Against  forfeiture  of  lease  for  breach  of  covenants,  69. 

REMAINDER— 

Definition  of  a,  36,  197. 

Creation  of  a,  ib. 

Is  always  created  by  act  of  parties,  ib. 

May  be  created  by  deed  or  will,  198. 

None,  in  a  term  of  years,  ib. 

Alienation  of  a,  199. 

Attornment  formerly  necessary  for  the  transfer  of  a,  t6. 

Determination  of  a,  200. 

May  be  vested  or  contingent,  201. 

Vested,  example  of,  ib. 

Contingent,  example  of.  ib. 

Rules  for  the  creation  of  a,  202-205. 

Contingent,  rule  as  to  vesting,  206. 

Contingent,  destruction  of,  how  provided  against  by  ataftiitey  tof. 

Contingent,  trustees  to  preserve  forfuerly  roquiredy  aio. 
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REBCAINDEB-MAN— 
Definition  of  a,  36. 

Not  formerly  bound  by  leaae  made  by  tenant  in  tail.  ih. 
Ii  now  bound  by  lease  made  in  ponuanoe  of  the  Fines  and  Be- 
eoreriea  Abolition  Act,  37. 

RENT  OE  RENT  SERVICE— 
Definition  of,  46. 
How  may  be  paid,  t5. 
Is  incident  to  the  reversion,  47. 

Presumed  to  be  equivalent  to  annual  value  of  the  premises  de- 
mised, i&. 
Formerly  lost  by  destruction  of  the  reversion,  ib. 
Due  to  lessee  from  an  under-tenant,  formerly  lost  by  surrender  of  the 

lease,  48. 
Now  preserved,  notwithstanding  merger  or  surrender  of  the  rever* 

•  sion,  ib. 
Must  be  reserved  out  of  corporeal  hereditaments,  49. 
Must  be  reserved  to  the  lessor,  Uk 
Must  be  certain,  ib. 
Distress  for,  ib. 

Time  for  bringing  action  to  recover,  51. 
Arrears  of,  recoverable,  ib. 

Right  to,  not  barred  so  long  as  there  is  a  subsisting  tenancy,  52. 
Lessee's  liability  to  pay,  ib. 

Acceptance  of,  may  waive  lessor's  right  to  a  forfeiture,  68. 
Action  for,  may  waive  lessor's  right  to  a  forfeiture,  ib. 
Gommon  law  distress  for,  waives  lessor's  right  to  a  forfeiture,  69. 
Relief  sgainst  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of,  ib. 
Acceptance  of,  by  lessor,  when  a  waiver  of  notice  to  quit,  73. 
Not  formerly  apportionable  on  death  of  tenant  for  life,  io8. 
Statutes  relating  to  apportionment  of,  toS,  109,  no. 
On  lease  made  by  a  toiant  in  tail  may  be  apportioned,  126. 
Covenant  in  a  lease  to  pay,  373. 

REPAIRS— 

Lessee  not  bound,  except  by  agreement,  to  do  substantial,  53. 
Covenant  in  a  lease  to  do,  374. 

Covenant  in  a  lease  to  permit  lessor  to  enter  and  view  state  of  re- 
pair, i6. 
Covenant  in  a  lease  to  deliver  up  the  premises  in  good  repair,  377. 

REPUTED  MANOR- 

Definitionof,  159. 

REQUISITIONS— 
Definition  of,  329. 
Condition  of  sale  as  to,  338. 

Purchaser  may  make  further,  arising  out  of  answers  to  his  first,  339. 
Unwillingness  of  vendor  to  comply  with,  iembU  must  be  reasonable, 

340. 
The  fact  of  a  purchaser's  making,  does  not  of  itself  entitle  a  vendor 

to  rescind,  ib» 
May  be  referred  to  a  judge  in  chambers,  34a. 
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RBSCINDINO  CONTRACT— 
Condition  of  sale  lu  to,  339. 
When  vendor  has  right  of,  34a 
Value  of  condition  of  sale  as  to,  i&. 

RKVERSION— 

Definition  of,  36,  193. 

Rent  reserved  on  a  lease  for  years  is  ineident  to  the,  46. 
Destruction  of  a,  formerly  put  an  end  to  rent  ineident  to  it,  47. 
Assignee  of  the,  on  a  lease,  now  entitled  to  benefit  of  all  covenants 

and  conditions  contained  in  the  lease,  62,  63. 
Creation  of  a,  197. 

Is  always  created  by  operation  of  law,  ib. 
Alienation  of  a,  199. 

Attornment  formerly  necessary  on  alienation  of  a,  tft. 
Determination  of  a.  aoo. 

REVERSIONER- 
Definition  of  a,  36. 

Not  formerly  bound  by  lease  made  by  tenant  in  tail,  i&. 
Is  bound  by  lease  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Fines  and  Recoveries 
Abolition  Act,  37. 

REVOCATION— 

Of  a  will,  by  marriage,  430. 

Of  a  will,  by  will  or  codicil,  433. 

Of  a  will,  by  a  writing  executed  like  a  will,  434. 

Of  a  will,  by  destruction,  ib. 

Cancellation  of  a  will  is  not,  ib. 


SALE— 

Of  settled  estate  by  tenant  for  life,  loa,  X03. 

Instead  of  foreclosure,  when  ordered  by  the  Court,  971. 

Instead  of  foreclosure,  may  be  ordered  at  the  request  of  a  second 

mortgagee,  285. 
Agreement  for,  of  any  interest  in  land  must  be  in  writing,  314. 
Agreement  for,  of  land,  what  must  contain,  ib. 
Agreement  for,  need  not  be  contained  in  one  document,  316. 
Agreement  for,  parol  evidence  when  admissible  to  prove  terms  of,  ib. 
Agreement  for,  when  enforced  on  ground  of  part  performance,  317. 
Agreement  for,  signature  to,  ib. 
By  auction,  conditions  as  to  conduct  of,  322. 
By  auction,  subject  to  reserve  price  must  be  so  stated,  393. 
By  auction,  is  within  the  Statute  of  Frauds,  324. 
Memorandum  of,  attached  to  conditions  of  sale,  34i« 

SATISFIED  TERMS— 

When  were  attendant  on  the  inheritance,  78. 

Advantages  of,  79. 

Disadvantages  of,  8a 

Abolition  of,  8x. 

May  still  be  attendant  on  the  inheritance,  83. 
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SEISIN— 

Livery  of,  meaning  of  term,  io« 
Lirery  of,  how  made,  ilK 
Leewe  hiu  not,  29. 

8EIZUBB— 

Of  copyholds  abeolntely  or  quoutque,  167. 

Copyhold  tenants  under  disability  protected  against,  ib» 

SEPARATE  ESTATE— 

Wife's  power  of  disposition  over,  243. 
Is  liable  for  wife*s  debts,  245. 

SEPARATE  USE— 
Doctrine  of,  342. 
Form  of  words  to  create,  ib. 
Property  of  wife  married  after  31st  December  z88z,  belongs  to  her 

for  her,  244. 
Property  held  to,  of  a  married  woman  belonging  to  her  for  her,  ii 

liable  for  the  fulfilment  of  her  contracts,  2461 

SETTLED  ESTATES— 

Leases  of,  may  be  authorised  by  the  Court  of  Chanoeiy,  38. 
Sale  of,  by  tenant  for  life,  Z02. 

SETTLEMENT— 

Protector  of  a,  creating  an  estate  tail,  121. 
Marriage,  object  of  a,  40a 
Marriage,  parties  to  a,  401. 
Marriage,  implied  corenant  by  husband  in  a,  ib. 
Marriage,  life  estate  given  to  husband  by  a,  404. 
Marriage,  estate  tail  created  by  a,  4061 
Marriage,  hotchpot  clause  in  a,  408. 

Marriage,  trust  in  a,  for  maintenance  of  younger  children,  i6. 
Marriage,  advancement  clause  in  a,  409. 

Marriage,  proviso  in  a,  for  raising  portions  during  the  husband's  life- 
time, ib, 

le,  powers  of  trustees  of  a,  410. 


SETTLOR— 

Of  an  estate  tail  may  appoint  a  protector,  122. 

May  direct  vacancies  in  protectorship  to  be  filled  up,  123. 

Implied  covenant  by  person  conveying  as,  401. 

SHELLEY'S  CASE- 
Rule  in,  114, 

signature- 
To  an  agreement  for  sale,  what  is  sufficient.  318. 
To  conditions  of  sale,  by  auctioneer,  ib. 
To  conditions  of  sale,  by  auctioneer's  clerk,  ib» 
To  a  will,  4x8-421. 
By  a  testator,  4x9. 
On  behalf  of  a  testator,  ib. 

Witnesses  to  a  will  must  be  present  at  the  testator's,  420. 
By  witnesses  to  a  will,  ib. 
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SOOAOB  TENUBE— 

Had  exUted  in  England  before  ib«  Cottqaett,  9, 

Beoogniaed  by  Normana,  ib. 

DeriTation  of  name,  9,  note  (A). 

ChaFacteriatiot  of,  la 

Did  not  invoWe  military  serrioe,  ib, 

Oradoally  adopted  by  Normana  thcfluelyea,  t6. 

Inddenta  of ,  ItM  bvrdenioHie  tlian  thoae  of  tennre  by  Knight  Serrioe, 

18. 
Wardship  of  infant  tenant  by,  belonged  to  hia  neareat  relatien  net 

eapable  of  raoceeding  by  deaeent,  19. 
Tenure  by  Knight  Senrioe  turned  into,  si. 

STATUTES  OITED  OB  BEFEBRED  TO— 
LL  Hen.  L,  p.  04. 
9  Hen.  IIL,  e.  32,  p.  23. 
t.  36,  p.  199. 
ao  Hen.  IIL,  0.  4,  p.  175. 
53  Hen.  III.,  e.  33,  p.  98. 

6  Edw.  I.,  e.  5,  pp.  55,  98. 

e.  zi,  p.  29. 

7  Edw.  L.  e.  z,  p.  199. 

13  Edw.  I.,  e.  f,  pp.  26,  z6a 
e.  18,  pp.  134,  135. 
18  Edw.  I.,  Stat,  z,  p.  94. 

e.  z.  pp.  25,  Z57. 
e.  2,  p.  25: 
0.  II,  p.  29. 
atat.  4,  p.  ZZ9. 
I  Edw.  HI.,  0.  12,  p.  24. 
Z5  Ric.  II.,  e.  5,  p.  130. 
zi  Hen.  VII.,  e.  ao,  p.  Z2i. 
21  Hen.  VIII..  c.  15.  p.  29. 

27  Hen.  VIIL,  e.  10,  pp.  186,  209,  212,  213,  214,  215.  216,  296,  303. 

s*  I,  p.  189. 
a.  6,  pp.  85.  404,  405. 
e.  16,  p.  304. 

31  Hen.  VHL.  e.  i,  p.  238. 

32  Hen.  VIIL,  c  i.  pp.  27,  214,  306. 

0.  28,  pp.  36,  37.  84. 
a.  I,  p.  41. 

fc  at  p.  41. 
0.  32,  p.  238. 

o.  34,  p.  60. 

0.  36,  pp.  119,  121. 

33  Hen.  VUL,  0.  39,  p.  126. 

34  k  35  Hen.  VIIL,  c  5,  p.  414. 
21  Jao.  L,  0.  16,  p.  266. 

12  Oar.  IL,  0.  24,  pp.  2Z,  28,  165.  215,  306^ 

29  Car.  IL,  c.  3.  pp.  44.  92.  a37t  307,  34if  359.  365. 

a.  I.  pp.  45,  90,  308,  363. 

a.  2,  pp.  308,  363. 

•.  3«  PP-  ^»  74.  308. 

•.  4,  pp.  I94f  389,  313,  360,  363. 

••  7,  pp.  194.  308. 
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STATUTES  CITED  OB  BEFSBBED  TO—(<»fifciiir«l). 
39  Gar.  II.,  o.  3.  i.  8,  p.  308. 

I.  9.  p.  194. 
•.  10,  p.  IBS. 
1. 12,  p.  93. 

•.  14.  p.  X3S- 
».  15.  p.  135. 
■.  17.  p.  315- 

2  Will,  k  Mary.  0.  5, 1.  i,  p.  49. 

3  Will,  k  Mary,  0.  14,  p.  141. 

4  Ac  5  Will.  &  Mary,  e.  ao,  a.  3.  p.  136. 
zo  &  II  Will,  k  Mary,  0.  92,  p.  208. 

7  Will,  m.,  0.  12  (It.),  p.  314. 

7  &  8  Will,  m.,  o.  37,  p.  130. 

I  Anne,  o.  i,  ■.  5>  P*  4<>* 

4  &  5  Anne,  0.  3,  a.  9,  pp.  2oo»  309. 

a.  10,  p.  20a 

•.  37,  p.  a33. 
6Aime,  c.  72,  i*  i,  p^  94- 

a.  S»  P«  95. 

8  Anne,  c  18,  p.  69. 

a.  6,  p.  .74. 

a.  7.  p.  74- 

II  Anne,  0.  2  (Ir.),  p.  71. 

9  Geo.  I.,  e.  29,  p.  167. 

4  Geo.  IL.  0.  28,  i.  I,  p.  73- 

a.  2,  p.  377. 
a.  4,  p.  70. 
a.  6,  p,  48. 
9  Geo.  n.,  e.  36,  p.  43. 

a.  I,  p.  13a 
a.  a,  p.  131. 

»•  3.  p.  I3I- 
II  Geo.  II.,  c.  19.,  a.  i,  pp.  50,  73,  ia6. 

a.  2,  p.  50. 

a.  8.  p.  49. 

a.  II,  p.  3oa 

a.  IS,  p.  108. 

a.  18.  p.  73. 
14  Gea  II.,  c.  20.  p.  93. 

5  Geo.  III.,  c.  17,  pp.  41,  84, 
14  Geo.  III.,  &  781  P*  52. 

a.  83,  p.  389. 

39  Ac  40  Geo.  m.,  0.  98,  a.  i,  p.  aao, 

a.  2,  p.  3SO. 
47  Geo.  III.,  0.  74.  P-  14a. 
55  Geo.  III.,  0.  19a,  pp.  162,  169,  307,  425. 
10  Geo.  IV,,  c.  50,  a.  22,  p.  4a 

a.  33,  p.  40. 

a.  24,  p.  40. 

a.  25.  P*  40. 
a.  26,  p.  40. 

a.  37.  P*  40. 
g.  28,  p.  40. 

a.  39,  p.  4a 
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STATUTES  GITBD  OR  BEFERBED  TO— {continftecL) 
zo  0«a  lY.,  o.  50^  ■.  30,  p.  4a 

■.  3h  p.  40- 
g.  3a,  p.  4A. 
■.  33»  p.  40- 
II  Geo.  IV.  k  I  WilL  IV.,  o.  47,  p.  142- 

c.  65,  ■.  5,  p.  167. 

I.  6,  p.  167. 

■.  7,  p.  167. 

t.  9,  p.  167. 

s.  12,  p.  75. 

■.  16^  p.  76. 

•.  17,  p.  39- 

3  &  4  wai.  rv.,  e.  97,  pp.  238, 274. 

1. 1,  pp.  143. 147. 

I.  2,  p.  272. 

•.  3.  p.  144. 
a.  4.  p.  144. 

•.  7,  p.  144- 
■.  8,  p.  144. 

■.  9,  p.  144. 

g.  14,  pp.  146.  27a. 

■.  as,  p.  147. 

s.  26,  p.  148. 

■.  28,  p.  265. 

■.  36.  p.  55. 

•.  40.  P«  259« 

■.  41,  p.  86. 

i.  42.  pp.  51,  258. 
c-  42,  pp.  Sh  352. 
••  3.  p.  259. 
■.  4,  p.  51. 

■.  Si  pp.  S'l  aS9* 
c  74,  PP-  «>»t  309- 
g.  2,  p.  12a 

g.  14,  p.  Z2I. 

■.  15.  pp.  36»  "'• 

g.  Z6,  p.  Z2I. 

g.  18,  p.  9a 

■•  19*  pp.  zai,  123. 

g.  22,  pp.  121,  Z22. 

g.  23,  p.  122. 

g.  24,  p.   122. 

g.  26,  p.  122. 

g.  27,  p.  Z22. 

g.  28,  p.  122. 

g.  32,  p.  122. 

g.  34,  p.  123. 

••  35,  p.  "3. 
g.  36,  p.  124. 

g.  39,  p.  124. 

g.  40,  pp.  38.  124. 

g.  4i>  PP*  36,  38.  "6,  125,  160. 

g.  42,  p.  125. 

■.  44,  p.  xa4* 
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BTATT7TES  CITBD  OR  REFERRED  TO- (conHntud.) 

3  &  4  WilL  lY.,  G.  74,  ■.  46,  p.  135. 

«.  so,  pp.  16  r,  178. 
•.  57-72,  p.  125. 

■•  77i  pp.  38.  129,  24^ 
I.  79,  pp.  I29»  241. 
I.  80,  p.  124. 
8.  90,  p.  178. 

I.  91.  .pp.  124.  129. 
e.  104,  p.  142. 
e.  105.  pp.  84,  177,  196,  328. 

g.  z,  p.  87. 

g.  2,  p.  87. 

8.  3,  p.  87. 

8.  4,  p.  87. 

8.  s,  p.  88. 
8.  6,  p.  88. 
8.  7,  p.  88.  ' 
8.  8.  p.  88. 
8.  9.  p.  88. 
8.  10,  p.  87. 
8.  II,  p.  88. 
8.  14,  pp.  87,  88. 
e.  106,  pp.  149,  309. 
8.  I,  p.  isa 
8.  2,  p.  150. 

».  6>  p.  153- 
•.  7,  p.  154. 
».  8,  p.  155. 

■.  9»  p.  153. 

4  &  5  Will.  IV.,  e.  22,  p.  126. 

8.  2,  p.  109. 
8.  3,  p.  iia 
7  WilL  IV.  k  I  Vict.,  0.  26,  8.  2.  p.  414. 

8.  3,  pp.  28,  93,  107,  163,  178,  210,  307, 
414.  424. 

8.  4,  p.  169. 

8.  6,  pp.  93,  107. 

••.7.  pp.  129,  414. 

8.  8,  pp.  129,  414. 

8.  9,  pp.  224,  307,  416. 

8.  10,  pp.  224,  416. 
8.  ZI,  p.  414. 

8.  14,  p.  414. 
8.  IS,  p.  422. 
8.  16,  p.  422. 
8.  17,  p.  422. 
8.   18,  p.  431. 

■•  19.  P-  432. 
8.  20,  p.  433. 

8.  21,  pp.  417,  43S. 

«.  22,  p.  437. 
.        8.  23.  p.  432. 

a.  24,  p.  425. 
».  25,  p.  425- 
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STATUTES  CITBD  OR  REFERRED  TO—icmtinued.) 

7  Will.  IV.  k  I  Vict,  c  a6.  i.  26^  p.  4*5. 

■.  27,  pp.  234,  425. 
g.  28,  pp.  92,  426. 
6.  28,  pp.  273,  274, 

1  &  2  Yiot,  e.  Z06,  s.  28,  p.  4a, 

0.  ixoy  pp.  126,  278. 

I.  xz,  pp.  136,  X77- 
I.  13,  pp.  X37,  mjn. 
1.  18,  p.  137. 

I.  i9>  P<  137* 

2  &  3  Viot,  c  XI,  pp.  126,  278. 

».  S,  P-  138. 
■.  8,  p.  X4a 

3  &  4  Viot.,  o.  82,  p.  X38. 

4  &  5  Vict.,  0.  2x.  p.  309. 

0*  3S»  »•  'i  P»  '80. 
■.  2.  p.  180. 

I.  52,  p.  x8o. 

M.  73-78,  p.  i8i, 

I.  79.  p.  X82. 

■.  81,  p.  X82. 

s.  86,  p.  X59. 

1.  87,  p.  164. 

g.  88,  p.  X64. 

8.  89,  p.  164. 

8.  90,  p.  165. 

5  &  6  Vioi,  0.  27,  p.  4X. 

o.  35,  »•  73'  PP-  S3.  37a- 
0.  X08,  p.  84. 

I.  X,  p.  41. 

■.  4f  p.  41. 
I.  20,  p.  4X. 

6  &  7  Vict.,  0.  23,  8.  13,  p.  x82. 

8.  x6,  p.  182. 

7  &  8  Vict.,  0.  55,  8.  5,  p.  x83. 

o.  76,  8.  4,  p.  364. 

8  &  9  Vict,  c  56,  p.  103. 

c.  X06,  pp.  45,  48,  237. 
8.  2,  p.  310. 

•.  3,  pp.  45.  66.  75.  91.  »o6,  X07,  309,  365. 
a.  4,  pp.  107,  310. 

■.  5.  p.  367. 
8.  6,  p.  2x0. 

8.  8,  p.  207. 

0.  XX2,  p.  78. 

8.  X,  p.  8x. 

8.  2,  p.  8X. 

0.  xx8,  8.  147,  p.  310, 
gk  to  Vict.,  c.  loi,  p.  X03. 
xo  &  II  Vict.,  c.  u,  p.  X03. 
c  XXX,  p.  3x0. 
XI  Ac  12  Vict.,  c.  99,  8.  13,  pp.  239,  3x0, 

c.  X19,  p.  X03. 
12  k  13  Vict.,  o.  83,  p.  3x0. 
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STATUTES  CITED  OR  REFERRED  TO^continti^) 
la  k  1$  Vict.,  c  io6,  s.  145,  p.  67. 

13  k  14  Vict.,  0.  31,  p.  103, 

14  k  IS  Vict,,  c.  as,  ■.  i,  p.  33, 

1.  3f  p.  57. 

15  k  16  Viot./o.  34.  f.  I,  p.  4x8. 

c.  51,  8.  I,  p.  Z83. 

M.  a-8,  p.  184. 

i.  9.  p.  184. 

I.  27,  p.  184, 

I.  45,  p.  184. 

s.  48,  p.  184. 
c  76, 1,  aio,  p.  71. 

s.  azi,  p.  71. 

I.  aza.  p.  71. 

«.  79.  P-  310. 

c  86,  t.  48,  pp.  371,  377, 

16  k  17  Vict,  0.  70. 1.  139,  p.  39. 

>•  i30»  p.  40. 
s.  131,  p.  40- 
■.  133.  p.  40- 
c  137,  p.  13a. 

17  k  18  Vict.,  c.  97,  p.  310. 

0.  113,  p.  393. 

18  k  19  Vict..  0.  13,  p.  40. 

«.  IS.  p.  138. 
c-  43.  ».  I.  pp.  84,  X13. 
8.  a,  pp.  84,  113. 

■.4.  p.  84. 
0.  134,  p.  133. 

19  ft  30  Vict.,  c.  9,  p.  103. 

0.  97,  I.  I,  p.  138. 

0.  108,  u.  63-76,  p.  49* 

0.  I30,  p.  398. 

8.  36,  p.  41. 

30  &  31  Vict,  c.  31,  p.  310. 

8.  7,  p.  339. 
c.  85,  p.  344. 

8.  31.  p.  415. 
8.  35,  p.  415. 

31  k  33  Vict,  c.  44,  p.  43. 

c.  57,  8.  I,  p.  41. 

c  77t  P-  398. 

0.  94,  8.  6,  p.  184. 

8.  7,  pp.  184,  185.' 

o.  108.  pp.  344,  4x5. 

33  k  33  Viet.,  c.  35,  p.  136. 

8.  I,  p.  63. 

8.  3,  p.  63. 

8.  3,  p.  6a. 

8.  13,  p.  335. 

«.  13.  pp.  98,  226. 
B.  19,  p.  151. 
8.  33,  p.  140. 

8.  37.  p.  66. 
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RENT  OB  RENT  SSRYlCK-iwntinued.) 

22 

^23 

Vict. 

►  0.43. 

p.  310. 

23 

&24 

Vict. 

C38, 

CS9, 
c.  lat 

c  145 

p.  278. 

8.  I,  p.  138. 

p.  42. 

i,  8.  I,  p.  71. 
8.  2,  p.  71. 

;.  ■.  14.  p.  39^ 

24 

Vict 

.,  c,  9, 

p.  131. 

34 

&2S 

Vict., 

c  134,  ».  X31,  p.  67. 

as 

k  26  Viot., 

c.  17, 

p.  131. 

0.  6x, 

8.  9,  p.  132. 

c.  89, 

8.  21,  pp.   132, 

318. 

0.  108 

,  8.   I,  p.  226. 
8.  2,  p.  227. 

27 

k  28  Viet. 

.  c.  13, 

p.   X3I. 

C  112 

,  pp.  126,  278, 
8.  I,  p.   139. 
8.  2,  p.  139. 

»•  4,  p.  139. 

< 

B.  1x4, 

■•  9,  P-  105. 

28&29 

Vict. 

,  C.IO4,  p.  126. 

8.  48,  p.  140. 

29 

k30 

Vict., 

.  c.  57, 

8.  1,  p.  131. 

* 

30 

&31 

Vict, 

C.48, 
0.  69. 

■.  4,  p.  323. 

»•  5.  p.  323. 
s.  6,  p.  323. 

p.  294, 

c  131 

,  8.  37,  8Ub.  8. 

2,  p.  318 

31 

ft  32 

Vict., 

C40, 

».  3.  p.  238. 

8.  4.  p.  238. 

0.  44,  p.  13'- 

C89, 

p.  310.' 

32 

and  33  Vict.,  c.  46,  p.  142. 

C71, 

8.  6,  p.  14a 

8.  14,  p.  Z4O. 
8.  15,  pp.  40, 
8.  17,  pp.  40, 
8.  23,  p.  67. 
8.  24,  p.  67. 
8.  25,  pp.  107, 
8.  45,  p.  141. 

830,399. 
107, 

125. 

33 

Vict, 

,  C.  14,  8.  2. 

p.  132. 

■.  13 

,  P-  132. 

33 

&34 

Vict., 

C23, 

C34, 
0.3s, 

0.56, 
c.  93. 

pp.  206,  414, 
8.  X,  p.  X34. 
8.  12,  p.  40. 
8.   T,  p.  132. 

■.  3,  P-  132. 

pp.   126,  148. 

8.  2,  p.  iia 

8.  5.  p.  III. 
p.   104. 
pp.  244,  415. 

34 

&3S 

Vict.. 

0.79, 

p.  50. 
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STATUTES  CrPED  OR  BEFEREED  TO^(c(mHnued,) 
34  &  35  Vict.,  c.  84,  p.  104. 

36  &  37  Vict,  0.  50,  p.  356. 

c.  66,  •.  25,  pp.  47.  100,  313,  336. 

»•  33,  p.  249- 

37  A  38  Vict.,  c.  so,  p.  244, 

«.  S7,  p.  SI. 

s.  i,.pp.  51,  143,  271,  273. 

••  2,  pp.  14s.  273. 
■•  3»  p.  147. 
8.  4,.  p.  sa. 

■•  s,  p- 147. 

s.  6,  p.  123. 
8.  7,  p.  266. 
■•  8,  p.  259, 

■•  9i  p.  273* 
8,  12,  p.  273. 
C  78,  pp.  277,  31a 

8.  1.  pp.  325,  328. 

8.  2,  pp.  326,  329,  338,  346. 
8.  9.  p.  342. 

c  83,  p.  301. 

0.  96,  8.  z,  p.  i6o, 

38  &  39  Vict.,  0.  77,  p.  313. 

C.  87,  8.  129,  p.  277. 
C.  92,  8.  SI,  p.  7a- 

■.  53.  p.  58. 

39  &  40  Vict.,  c.  17,  p.  238. 

40  &  41  Vict,,  c.  18,  pp.  37,  38. 

c.  31,  p.  104. 

0.  33.  .PP-  207,209, 
8.  49,  p.  76. 
c.  34,  p.  294, 

41  k  42  Vict.,  c.  19,  p.  244. 

0.  31,  8.  4,  p.  398. 

«.  5,  p.  398. 
8.  6,  p.  397. 

8.  13.  p.  398. 

42  &  43  Vict.,  0.  59,  p.  206. 

44  *  45  Vict.,  c.  41,  pp.  $3,  310^  39a  40X, 

■•  3i  pp.  327,  329. 
■.  7,  pp.  349i  351,  353»  383. 
».  9»  p.  358. 
8.  lOfcP.  63. 
8.  II,  p.  63, 
8.  12,  p.  63, 
8.  14,  pp.  69,  378. 
8.  16,  pp.  388,  397, 
8.  17,  p.  281. 
B.  18,  pp.  256,  263. 
8.  19,  pp.  262,  263,  391.  395. 
8.  20,  p.  392. 
8.  21,  p.  392. 
8.  22,  p.  393. 

8.  24,  pp.  263,  39$,     . 
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STATUTES  CrnCD  Om  &BFKR1lRn  TO_fa»^i]ftiM(?.l 

44  &  45  Vict., 

c  41, 1.  25.  pp.  271,  285, 

».  30,  pp.  393,  4a«. 

■•  31,  Pw  4xa- 

1.  41,  p.  4x1. 

■.  44,  p.  403* 

■.  4%  p.  354. 

.    «.  5it  pp.  114.  "33- 

•-  54,  p.  348. 

■.  55.  p.  34a» 

•.  59.  pp.  35»f  354- 

■.  63,  p.  351. 

•.  67,  p.  393* 

«-  43.  p.  397. 

».  3.  p.  398. 

■.  4,  p.  398- 

■.  5,  p.  398. 

•.  6,  p.  398W 

■.8,  p.  398. 

1.  zx,  p.  39A. 

■•  15,  p.  399" 

45  &  46  Viei, 

c  38,  pp.  37,  38,  lox,  31CV 

■.  2,  pp.  lox,  Z05, 

fc  3,  p.  lOI. 

8.  4,  p.  lOZ, 

■.  6,  p.  zoi. 

a.  ^,  p.  loi. 

B.  10,  p.  ZOI. 

1.  ZZ,  p.  Z02. 

■.  13.  p.  75. 

■.  Z5,  pp.  zox,  28a,  4ta. 

s.  z8,  p.  Z02. 

1.  2Z,  p.  Z02. 

1.  25,  p.  Z04. 

8.  26,  p.  Z04. 

■.  28,  p.  Z05, 

1.  30,  p.  ZO5. 

».  39i  p.  4". 

s.  45.  p.  411. 

s.  48,  pp.  Z05,  iftx 

8.  51'  p.  loz. 

1.  52,  p.  zox. 

s.  58,  p.  zz6. 

s.  60,  pp.  76,  41X. 

■.  6x,  p.  76, 

1.  62,  p.  76. 

c  39.  p.  3x0. 

■•3,P.»79. 

8.  6,  p.  229. 

8.  7,  p.  129^ 

8.  22,  p.  288. 

c.  so,  p.  84. 

8.  X08,  p.  49, 

8.  XO9,  p.  43. 

c-  75»  p.  4XS 

I 
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STATUTES  CITED  OB  BEFERBED  TO— {continued,) 
45  &  46  Viot.,  c.  75,  8.  1.  pp.  244,  403. 

8.  a,  p.  245. 

■.  3.  p.  a4S- 
■•  S.  p.  245- 

18.  6-H9,  p.  246. 
8.  IX,  p.  346. 

8.  za,  p.2346. 

8.  13,  p.  246. 
8.  14,  p.  246. 
8.  17,  p.  246. 
8.  19.  p.  246, 

STEWARD— 

Of  the  xxumor  kept  the  manor  roll,  12. 

Was  judge  of  the  Oastomary  Court,  20. 

Entered  on  the  manor  roll  matters  presented  at  the  Customary 

Court,  f&. 
Of  a  manor  may  hold  a  Customary  Court  although  no  tenant  be 

present,  159. 
Fitness  of,  to  make  grants  in  copyholds  is  immaterial,  z6i. 
Of  a  manor  may  admit  a  new  tenant  within  or  without  the  manor 

and  without  holding  any  court.  164. 
Of  a  manor,  when  entitled  to  fees  from  tenants,  170. 
Of  a  manor,  amount  of  fee  to,  must  be  reasonable,  ib. 

SUBINFEUDATION— 
Definition  of,  24. 
Forbidden  by  the  statute  of  Quia  Empiarei,  25. 

SECOND  MORTGAGEE— 
Definition  of  a,  283. 

Bights  of  a,  different  from  those  of  a  legal  mortgagee,  284. 
Action  for  foreclosure  by  a,  t6. 
Has  not  a  right  to  a  sale,  285. 
Court  may  allow  sale  by  a,  instead  of  foreclosure.  (6. 
Bight  of  a.  to  tack  and  consolidate,  285*289. 
How  a,  may  obtain  priority,  285-289. 

8UBBENDEB— 

Of  a  lease,  when  must  be  by  deed,  75. 

Of  a  lease,  when  implied,  ifr. 

Of  leases  belonging  to  persons  under  disability,  76. 

Of  a  lease  by  a  married  woman,  ib. 

Of  leases  made  under  the  Leases  and  Sales  of  Settled  Estates 

Acts.  1*6. 
Of  an  estate  for  life  must  be  by  deed,  107. 
Bequired,  when  copyholder  sells  his  estate,  162. 
And  admittance,  theory  of,  ib. 
And  admittance,  enactments  relating  to,  i62*i64. 
To  use  of  a  will,  no  longer  necessary,  163. 
May  be  made  within  or  without  the  manor,  and  without  holding  any 

court  for  the  purpose,  z64« 
Of  copyholds,  to  be  immediately  in  rolled,  »fr. 
Of  copyholds  is,  practically,  a  mode  of  oonTeyance,  165. 
Former  mode  of  conveyanoe  by,  301. 

♦  2  H 
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SUSPENSION— 
Of  poven.  238. 


TACKING— 

Dsfinitioo  of,  3761 

Advaatagw  of  ri^ht  of,  tft. 

Mortgagee  eUiming  right  of,  matt  hare  a  legal  estate,  377. 

Mortgagee  eUiming  right  of,  mnrt  have  made  his  adrance  on  the 

eredit  of  the  mortgaged  estate,  278. 
Mortgagee  claiming  right  of,  most  hold  securities  in  the  same  right, 

279. 
Mortgagee  claiming  right  of,  most  not  have  had  notice  of  sahseqaent 

incombraooe,  i6w 
When  second  mortgagee  may  have  right  of,  285. 


What,  are  pajahle  hy  lenee  in  absence  of  agreement,  53. 

Not  properly  payable  by  lessee  may  be  deducted  from  rent,  i6. 

Lessee  paying,  when  not  bound,  cannot  recoTcr  amount  if  he  hss  paid 

rent  without  deduction,  i&. 
OoTcnant  in  a  lease  to  pay,  372. 

TENANCY  AFTER  POSSIBILITY  OF  ISSUE  EXTINCT— 
Is  a  legal  estate  for  life,  84. 
I>eftnition  of  a,  90. 

Tenant  who  has  a,  may  commit  waste.  t&. 
Assignee  of,  is  not  unimpeachable  of  waste,  Z07. 

TENANCY  FROM  YEAR  TO  YEAR— 
la  determinable  at  end  of  any  year,  72. 
What  notice  requisite  to  determine  a,  »6. 
May  be  created  by  an  instrument  intended  as  a  lease  for  a  term,  366. 

TENANCY  IN  COMMON— 
When  a,  occurs,  235.  J 
Creation  of  a,  ib. 
Form  of  words  for  creating  a,  ib. 
Incidents  of  a,  235,  236. 
Alienation  of  a,  236. 
Does  not  surviYC,  ib. 
Partition  of  estates  in,  237-239. 

TENANT— 

In  capUe,  meaning  of  term,  xi. 

Free  tenants  bound  to  attend  the  court  baron,  12. 

Tenants  at  the  court  baron  acted  as  judges,  ib. 

Customary  tenants  bound  to  attend  the  customaiy  court,  ao. 

Customary  tenants  did  not  act  as  judges,  t6. 

By  copy  of  court  roll  called  copyholder,  21. 

Jn  capite  allowed  to  alienate  his  land  on  payment  of  a  fine  to  the 
king,  24. 

New,  of  a  manor  must  be  admitted,  162. 

Of  a  manor,  selling  his  estate,  must  surrender  it,  ib. 

Of  a  manor,  may  be  admitted  within  or  without  the  manor  and  with- 
out holding  any  court,  164. 

Of  a  mortgagor,  mortgagee's  rights  against,  274. 


TENANT  AT  WILL- 

Ctiltii  que  Inut  in  actnal  oocnpation  ii  a,  33. 

Not  lublfl  for  permiuiTfl  wuta,  ib. 
'       Whan  entitled  to  embUmeota,  it. 

TENANT  FOR  UFE- 

KemBiningin  pouauion  aftai  dstermuutioD  of  m  eiitie  pur  avtrt 

CM  U  >  treaputar,  95. 
I*  entitled  to  eitoven,  ti. 
Haj  take  itoae  Tor  Tspain,  <A. 
Ha7  cut  UDderweod,  ib. 
b  astitled  to  thiDoingi  of  some  treei.  tb. 
Ha7  work  minei  opened  bj  a  preceding  tenant,  96. 
Hay  fell  timber  for  repair),  ib. 
Hay  not,  ordinarilj,  eommit  waete,  ih. 

Cannot  charge  tfae  eipenee  of  improremenli  on  the  inheiitimee.  f&. 
Mn.7  be  reatraiaed  from  committing  waste,  ib. 
Is  liable  at  law,  though  not  in  equity,  for  penniaaive  waate,  td. 
Hag  special  property  in  timlwr  ot  bnildinga  which  are  blown  down,  97. 
Not  allowed  to  benefit  by  sale  of  timber  which  he  has  wrongfully 

BMriTes  income    derived    from    sale    of    timber   cat  by  order  of 

Court,  a. 
Hay  be  made  nnimpeaehablo  of  waste,  98. 

Can  hare  no  property  in  timber  until  it  is  actually  serered,  ib. 
Huit  keep  down  chains  carrying  interest,  100. 
Not  bound  to  pay  arrears  of  interest  due  from  a  fonner  tenant,  ib. 
Paying  o&  a  charge  on  the  estate  is  entitled  to  keep  it  alive  for  his 

own  benefit^  101, 
Statutory  powers  of.  to  sell,  lease,  and  make  improremants,  iai-104. 
Is  entitled  to  ouatodj  of  title-daedi,  105. 
When  entitled  to  remofg  flitures,  ib. 
BepressntatiTea  of  a,  may  remove  fiitans  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Bent  is  apportionable  on  death  of  a,  loe-rio. 
Executors  or  administrators  of  a.  are  entitled  to  emblements,  in. 
And  remainder-man,  fine  payable  on  admittance  of  to  copyholds,  169. 
Implied  covenants  for  title  to  1m  entered  into  by  a,  353. 

TENANT  m  common- 
Is  nearly  in  the  same  position  as  an  independent  tenant,  335, 
In  fee'SimpIe  hat  been  restrained  from  committing  waste,  336. 

TENANT  IN  FEE-SIMTLE- 

Hai  abiolute  power  over  hia  eatate,  133. 

Hay  deal  at  will  with  fixtures  during  hia  lifetime,  ib. 

Right  ot  eiecator  or  administrator  of  a,  to  fixtures,  ii. 

TENANT  IN  TAIL— 

Lease  by  a.  did  not  at  one  time  Und  his  issue,  36. 

ProTlsions  of  the  3a  Hen.  VIII.,  c  aS,  as  to  leases  by  a,  ih. 

Can  make  binding  leases  under  the  Fines  and  Becoveiiea  Abolition 

Aot,  37. 
Hay  eommit  any  kind  ot  waate,  115. 
Cannot  be  bound  by  covenant  not  to  oommit  waste,  tb. 
Is  not  bound  to  keep  down  interest  on  charges  affecting  tfaa  estata,  ib. 
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TENANT  IN  TAIL-{conHnued.) 

Fajing  off  charges,  presumed  to  have  done  10  for  the  benefit  of  the 

inheritance,  115. 
Entitled  to  cnitody  of  title-deedi,  ib. 
May,  whilst  in  poaseeaion,  remove  fixtures  pat  up  by  himself  or  by  a 

preTions  tenant,  Z15. 
Executor  or  administrator  of  a,  has  a  right  to  remove  fixtures,  ib. 
Can  bar  the  estate  tail,  121. 
Restrictions  on  power  of  a,  to  bar  estate  tail,  ih. 
Mode  of  barring  an  estate  tail  by  a,  when  married  woman,  124. 
Apportionment  Acts  apply  to  leases  made  by  a,  126. 
Executor  or  administrator  of  a,  is  entitled  to  emblements,  lay. 

TENURE— 

By  the  family,  4. 

By  Knight  Serriee,  8. 

Socage,  9. 

Villein,  12. 

Villein  socage,  13. 

By  ancient  demesne,  24. 

Burgage,  id. 

In  frankalmoign,  ib. 

By  Knight  Serrice,  abolished,  2Z, 

TERM— 

Of  years  is  personal  property,  a. 

Any  tenancy  of  definite  duration  is  a,  35. 

Grant  of  a,  is  called  a  demise,  36. 

Is  a  chattel  real,  ib. 

Effect  upon,  by  disclaimer  of  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  67, 

Determination  of  a,  68. 

Long  terms,  advantages  of,  76. 

Satisfied,  when,  78. 

Satisfied,  were  presumed  to  be  attendant  on  the  inheritance,  ib. 

Satisfied,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  79,  8<x 

Satisfied  terms  abolished,  81. 

Satisfied  when  considered  as  subsisting,  8a. 

Of  years  no  remainder  in,  198. 

Of  years  to  secure  portions,  406. 

TESTATOR— 

Who  may  be  a,  4x4. 
Signature  by  a,  419. 
Signature  on  behalf  of  a,  ib. 
Acknowledgment  by  a,  420. 

Witnesses  to  a  will  must  be  present  at  the  signature  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  the,  ib. 
Witnesses  to  a  will  must  be  able  to  see  the,  affix  his  signatnre,  ib. 
Must  be  able  to  see  witnesses  affix  their  signatures,  431. 

TESTIMONIUM- 

In  a  purchase  deed,  358. 
In  a  lease,  379. 
In  a  mortgage  deed,  397. 
In  a  settlement,  4x2. 
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TIMBER— 

Tenant  for  life  xnay  fell,  for  repairs,  96. 

Tenant  for  life  not  entitled,  as  a  rule,  to  cut,  ib. 

If  blown  down  daring  a  tenadcy  for  life,  should  be  fold  and  proceeds 

inrested,  97. 
If  wrongfully  seyered,  course  to  be  pursued,  i6. 
Application  of  fund  formed  by  sale  of,  under  order  of  the  Court,  97. 
Tenant  for  life  can  have  no  property  in,  until  severance,  ib. 
Mistaken  appropriation  of  proceeds  of  sale  of,  may  be  rectified  by 

the  Oourt,  98. 
Tenant  for  life  cannot  cut  ornamental,  99. 
Bights  as  to,  of  a  lord  and  tenant  of  copyholds,  17a. 
In  the  absence  of  custom,  neither  lord  nor  copyholder  can  out,  173. 
Condition  of  sale  as  to  valuation  of,  324, 

TITLB— 

To  be  shown,  conditions  of  sale  as  to,  325-328. 

Iiength  of,  which  a  purchaser  may  require,  under  Vendor  and  Pur- 

ohaser  Act,  1874,  325. 
Seleotion  of  a  root  of,  326. 

On  sale  of  leaseholds,  provisions  of  Convejranoing  Act,  z88i,  as  to,  327. 
Covenants  for,  in  purchase  deeds,  349-353. 
Covenants  for,  by  husband  on  sale  of  wife's  real  estate,  352« 
Covenant  for,  by  trustee,  t6. 
Covenant  for,  by  mortgagee,  ib. 
Covenant  for,  by  executors,  ib. 
Covenants  for,  by  eeittU  que  truit,  t6. 
Covenants  for,  by  tenant  for  life,  ib. 
Crown  does  not  enter  into  covenants  for,  t&. 
Covenants  for,  limitation  of  time  for  suing  on,  353. 
Lessor's  covenant  for,  378. 
Covenants  for,  in  a  marriage  settlement,  40Z. 

TITLE-DEEDS— 

Tenant  for  life  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of,  105. 

Tenant  in  tail  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of,  1x5. 

Mortgage  by  deposit  of,  how  viewed  in  equity,  289. 

Mortgage  by  deposit  of,  may  secure  future  advances,  29a 

All  the,  of  an  estate  need  not  be  deposited  to  make  a  mortgage,  ib. 

Condition  of  sale  as  to,  337. 

Recent  enactment  as  to  retention  of,  by  a  vendor,  338. 

Acknowledgment  of  right  to  production  of,  358. 

TRUSTEE— 

Of  a  bankrupt  may  disclaim  lease,  66, 

Of  a  bankrupt  who  is  tenant  in  tail,  powers  of,  125. 

To  preserve  contingent  remainders,  210. 

Having  power  to  sell  land  may  dispose  of  minerals  separately,  221. 

Acknowledgment  of  mortgagor's  title  by  one,  of  several  who  are 

mortgagees,  257. 
Implied  covenant  by  person  oonveying  as,  352. 
Declaration  in  a  mortgage  deed,  on  loan  by  trustees,  375. 
Appointment  of  trustees  for  purposes  of  Conveyancing  Act,  x88z, 

and  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  410. 
Power  of  appointing  new  trustees,  412. 
Real  estate  vested  in  a  sole,  on  his  death  devolves  upon  his  personal 

representatives,  428. 
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TRUSTS— 

Utet  before  the  Statnte  of  Utei  wen,  X87. 
Be-eatabliahment  of,  after  the  Statute  of  Uiei,  19a. 
Exeoated  and  executory,  diatinotion  between,  195. 
Execntoiy,  how  given  eifect  to,  f&. 
Changes  in  the  law  reUting  to,  508. 

USES— 

Introdnction  of,  x86. 

Definition  of.  before  the  Statute  of  Usei,  187. 

At  one  time  not  recognised  by  the  Common  Law,  bat  always  enforced 

by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  ib. 
Not  subject  to  the  rules  of  law,  ib. 
Resulting,  188. 
Objections  to  system  of,  ib. 
Statute  of  Uses,  189. 
Recognised  by  the  law,  19a 
Rules  of  law  relating  to,  190-192. 
Limitations  by  way  of,  after  the  Statute  of  Uses,  213. 
Springing,  definition  of,  2x4. 
Shifting,  definition  of,  ib. 
Shifting,  employment  of,  in  marriage  settlements,  401. 

VASSAL- 

Meaning  of  the  word,  6. 

Originally  held  his  land  at  the  pleasure  of  his  lord,  ih. 
Afterwards  allowed  an  estate  for  life,  i6. 
Subsequently  received  a  fee  descendible  to  his  issue,  ib, 

VENDOR— 

Must  deliver  a  perfect  abstract,  338. 

When  entitled  to  rescind  the  contract  of  sale,  340. 

Unwillingness  of,  to  answer  requisitions,  temble  must  be  reasonable,  ib. 

VILLEIN— 

Meaning  of  term,  12. 
Was  at  first  the  property  of  his  lord,  13. 
Gradual  improvement  in  the  condition  of  a,  19. 
Most  villeins  free  by  time  of  Edward  VL,  ib, 

VILLEIN  SOCAGE— 

Bracton*8  account  of,  X3. 

Partook  of  nature  of  both  free  and  base  tenures,  14, 
Only  found  in  lands  of  ancient  demesne,  t6. 
Called  also  tenure  by  ancient  demesne,  i6. 

VILLEIN  TENURE— 
Origin  of,  X3. 
Was  base,  ib. 

Tenant  by,  could  not  quit  without  his  lord*s  permission,  »6. 
Gradual  improvement  in,  19. 
Change  in  form  of  grant  of  land  held  by,  ih. 
Incidents  of,  ib. 

Lands  granted  in,  came  to  be  held  by  the  custom  of  the  manor,  ao. 
Privileges  of  tenants  by,  t6. 
Became  copyhold  tenure,  21, 
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WAIVEF— 

Of  forfeiture  of  a  lease,  when  presnmed,  68. 

Of  forfeiture  of  a  lease,  lessor's  acts  which  are  not,  69 

By  lessor,  of  notice  to  quit,  when  presumed,  73. 

WARDSHIP— 
Origin  of,  16. 

Lord  had,  of  infant  tenant  by  Knight  Service,  tb. 
Duration  of,  ib. 
In  socage  tenure,  19. 
Abolished,  21. 

WARRANTY— 

Vouching  to,  Z17. 

By  tenant  in  tail,  after  the  31st  December  of  1833,  is  void  against 
issue  in  tail  and  remainder-men,  lai, 

WASTE— 

PermissiYe,  what  is,  33. 

Tenant  at  will  is  not  liable  for  permissive,  i&« 

Tenant  for  years  is  liable  for  permissive,  54. 

Definition  of,  ib. 

Lessee  may  not  commit,  id. 

Writ  of,  under  old  law,  55. 

How  restrained,  ib. 

Tenant  for  life  may  not,  ordinarily,  commit,  96. 

Tenant  for  life  liable  at  law,  though  not  in  equity,  for  permissive,  97. 

Tenant  for  life  mny  be  made  unimpeachable  of,  98. 

Equitable,  definition  of,  99. 

Tenant  for  life  cannot,  in  any  case,  commit  equitable,  ib. 

Principle  of  Court  of  Chancery  as  to  equitable,  adopted  by  Judicature 

Act,  1873,  100. 
Tenant  in  tail  may  commit  any  kind  of,  1x5. 
Tenant  in  common  in  fee-simple  has  been  restrained  from  commit- 

ting,  236. 

WIDOW— 

Cannot  claim  more  than  six  years'  arrears  of  dower,  86. 
Bight  of  a,  to  dower  may  be  barred  by  husband,  87. 
Married  since  the  Dower  Act  is  not  barred  of  dower  by  old  form  of 
conveyance  to  bar  dower,  89, 

WIFE.— See  Mabbisd  Woman. 

WILL- 

Alienation  of  land  by,  formerly  unknown,  37, 

Permitted  by  sUtnte  of  Henry  VIII.,  ib. 

Extended  by  statute  of  Victoria,  38. 

Surrender  of  copyholds  to  use  of  a,  no  longer  necessary,  178. 

Changes  in  the  law  relating  to  wills,  306,  307. 

Who  may  make  a,  414. 

Infant  cannot  make  a,  of  real  property,  i6. 

Of  a  married  woman,  ib. 

Execution  and  attestation  of  a,  415* 

Need  not  necessarily  be  in  ink,  416. 

Alterations  in  a,  417. 
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WILlr— (continued*) 

laterlineation  in  a,  147, 

Signature  to  a,  4x8. 

Signature  to  a,  on  behalf  of  the  testator,  419. 

Acknowledgment  of  a,  bj  the  testator,  420. 

Witneatea  must  be  present  at  signature  or  acknowledgment  of  a,  i6. 

Signature  by  witnesses  to  a,  t6. 

Attestation  of  a,  491. 

Selection  of  witnesses  to  a,  422. 

Of  land  is  governed  by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  is  litoated,  433. 

Of  English  leaseholds,  must  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 

England,  ib» 
What  property  may  be  disposed  of  by,  ib. 
Of  copyholds  does  not  pass  the  legal  estate  until  the  deriaee  is 

admitted,  435. 
To  be  construed  as  speaking  from  moment  of  testator's  death,  ib, 
Besiduaiy  devise  in  a,  to  include  lapsed  and  void  devises,  f6. 
General  devise  in  a,  to  include  copyholds  and  leaseholds,  ib. 
Power  of  appointment  may  be  exercised  by  a  general  devise  in  a,  ib. 
Devise  in  a,  without  words  of  limitation  may  pass  a  fee-simple,  ib, 
Hevocation  of  a,  by  marriage,  430. 
Revocation  of  a,  by  will  or  codicil,  433. 
Revocation  of  a,  by  writing  executed  like  a  will,  434. 
Revocation  of  a,  by  destruction,  t&. 
Cancellation  of  a,  is  not  revocation,  ib. 
Revival  of  a,  437. 
Destroyed,  cannot  be  revived,  438. 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR— 

Grants  of  land  by,  after  the  Conquest,  7. 
Probably  founded  villein  socage  tenure,  14. 

witness- 
To  a  will  may  sign  it  on  behalf  of  the  testator,  490. 
To  a  will  most  be  present  when  it  is  signed  or  acknowledged  bj  the 

testator,  ib. 
To  a  will  must  be  able  to  see  the  testator  sign  it,  ib. 
To  a  will,  signature  of  a,  ib. 
To  a  will  must  attest  it,  431. 
Selection  of  witnesses  to  a  will,  432. 
To  a  will  cannot  take  any  benefit  under  it,  ib, 

WORDS  OF  CONVBYANCE- 
Office  of  the,  in  a  deed,  354. 
Appropriate,  in  a  purchase  deed,  ib. 
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With  Notes  explanatory  of  the  different  Causes  of  Action  and  Grounds  of  Defence  ;  and 

an  Introductory  Treatise  on  the  Present  Rules  and  Principles  of  Pleading  as 

illustrated  by  the  various  Decisions  down  to  the  Present  Time. 

By  JOHN  CUNNINGHAM,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Bamster-at-Law, 

Author  of  the  '*  Law  Relating  to  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections  ; "  and 

MILES  WALKER  MATTINSON,  of  Gra/s  Inn,  Barrister^t-Law. 

BXVISWS. 

' '  The  notes  are  very  pertinent  and  satisfactory :  the  introductory  chapters  on  the  present  system  of  pleading 
are  excellent,  and  the  precedents  will  be  found  very  useful." — Irish  Law  Times, 

"For  pupils,  also,  and  beginners  at  the  bar,  the  book  will  be  very  useful ;  because  these,  never  having 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  old  system,  are  very  apt  to  omit  allegations,  essential  in  certain  cases  to  the 
validity  of  a  pleading.  The  authors  of  the  book  before  us  have  introduced  their  collection  of  forms  to  the 
reader  by  an  essay  on  pleading  under  the  new  rules ;  and  we  think  that^  a  perusal  of  thb  essay,  which  is 
written  in  an  attractive  style,  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  both  to  barristers  and  masters.  .  .  .  We  th|nk 
that  the  authors  have  deserved  well  of  the  jMrofession^and  that  they  have  produced  a  book  likely  to  grow 
in  favour  even  among  those  who  at  first  might  conceive  a  prejudice  against  a  work  of  this  kind."~Z«w 

*' A  work  which.  In  the  compass  of  a -single  portable  volume,  eontmns  a  brief  Treatise  on  the  Principles 
and  Rules  of  Pleading,  and  a  carefully  annotated  body  of  Forms  which  have  toa^reat  extent  gone  through 
the  entirety  separate  sifHng  processes  of  Chambers,  Court,  and  Judges'  Chambers,  cannot  fiul  to  be  a  most 
nsefiil  companion  in  the  Practitioner's  daily  routine." — Law  MagnzBte  tutd  Review. 

The  work  contains  a  treatise  on  the  new  rules  of  pleading  which  is  well  written,  but  would  bear  com- 
pression. To  most  of  the  precedents  there  are  notes  referring  to  the  decisions  which  are  most  useful  to  the 
pleader  in  connection  with  the  particular  cause  of  action  involved.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  this  is  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  work.  It  is  extremely  convenient  to  have  some  work  which  collects  note«  of 
this  sort  in  connection  with  pleading.  "--vS>/fVf/»rT70wf7M/. 


8  STEVENS  ^   HAYNES,    BELL    YARD,    TEMPLE   BAR, 


In  royal  i2mo,  price  2Qr.y  doth. 

EMDEN'S    LAW    RELATING   TO 

BUILDING  LEASES  «  BUILDING  CONTRACTS, 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  LAND  BY,  AND  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF,  BUILDINGS. 

WITH   A   FULL   COLLECTION    OF   PREOCOENT8  OF  ARRANGEMENTS   FOR 

BUILDING  LEASES,   BUILDING  LEASES,   CONTRACTS   FOR    BUILDING, 

BUILDING  GRANTS,   MORTGAGES,  AND  OTHER   FORMS   WITH 

RESPECT  TO  MATTERS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING. 

1X)GETHER  WITH  THE 

STATUTES    RELATING    TO    BUILDING, 

WITH   NOTES   AND  THE   LATEST   CASFLS   UNDER  THE  VARIOUS   SECTIONS. 

« 

By   ALFRED    EMDEN, 

or  THE  IK>:SK  TBMPLS,   ESQ.,   BAXBISTB«*AT-LAW. 


well  as  lawrfers throughout  the  pages  there  is  not  a  paragraph  to  be  discovered  which  is 

not  Deifectly  clear.**— y**  Arckittct, 

*'Mr.  Emden's  very  useful  handbook,  which  supplies  a  desideratum  long  felt  by  lawyers,  architects, 
and  others  engaged  in  preparing  leases,  contracts,  and  in  building  operations  generally.  The  work  is  wdl 
printed,  and  marginal  references  are  given  throughout." — Bnildinf  News. 

"To  supply  this  want  is  the  writer's  object  in  publishing  thu  work,  and  we  have  i>o  hesitation  fin 
expressing  our  opinion  that  it  will  be  found  valuable  by  several  distinct  classes  of  (tersmts  ....  it  secns 
to  us  a  good  and  useful  book,  and  we  recommend  the  |>urchase  of  it  without  hesitation."— T'ilr  Buiidtr. 

"  We  are  aware  of  no  other  work  which  desds  exclusively  with  the  law  relating  to  buildii^  and  contracts 
to  build.  Mr.  Emden  writes  in  an  unusually  clear  style  for  the  compiler  of  a  law  book,  and  has  not 
failed  to  note  the  latest  decisions  in  the  law  courts.    His  list  of  precedents  is  very  full." — The  FitU. 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  practical  utility  the  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  tne  greatest  use  to  all  who 
require  a  little  law  in  the  course  of  their  building  operations.  They  will  find  both  a  sound  arrangement 
and  a  clear  sensible  style,  and  by  perusing  it  with  ordinary  attention  many  matters  of  which  they  were 
before  doubtful  will  become  quite  comprehensible." — City  t*rtss. 

—  -  --_  t    it  I  ■-   — ' —  -     -  -    -  ^^-^-^"^^ 

Now  ready,  royal  i2mo,  price  2x.  6</.^  cloth. 

EMDEN'S    METROPOLIS  MANAGEMENT   AND 

BUILDINGS  ACTS  (AMENDMENT)  ACT,  1882.  wth  Not« 

to  the  Sections,  and  an  Index.     Forming  a  Supplement  to  the  "  Law  Relating  to 
Buildii^  Leases,  Building  Contracts,"  &c.    By  Alfred  Emden,  of  the  loner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
"  There  is  a  copious  index  to  the  work,  and  the  architect  and  surveyor  who  require  to  be  well  infonned 

**i**J?^"i.***'**"'***^'*'"'*^^  will  obtain  this  Supplement  to  Mr.  Emden's  valuable  handbook-- 
—Bmlding  Amur. 


*'  The  present  treatise  of  Mr.  Emden  deals  with  the  subject  in  an  exhaustive  manner,  whidi  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired." — The  Times. 

*'  It  IS  obvious  that  the  number  of  persons  interested  in  the  subject  of  building  is  no  small  one.  To 
supoly  the  wants  of  this  class  by  providing  a  treatise  devoted  exclusively  to  tne  law  of  baildiag  and 
kinaml  matters  ha.^  been  accordingly  the  main  object  of  Mr.  Emden's  labours.  We  are  able  on  the  whole 
to  say  with  confidence  that  his  emnts  deserve  reward.     His  arrangement  of  the  subject  is  dear  and 

perspicuous It  may  be  said  without  hesitation  that  they  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  manner  which 

ments  higjh  commendation.  — Lmw  Times. 

"  This  IS  a  careful  digest  of  a  branch  of  the  law  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet  been  felly 

treated I1ie  book  seems  to  us  a  very  comirfete  and  satisfactory  manual,  alike  for  the  lawyer  as 

for  the  architect  and  the  builder." — S^KcUpt^  JonmaL 

"Mr.  Emden  has  obviously  given  time  and  labour  to  Ms  task,  and  therefore  will  save  time  and  labour 
to  those  who  happen  to  be  occupied  in  the  same  field  of  enquiry."— Z^rw/mvrmi/. 

*|  In  this  work  Mr.  Emden  has  collected  and  systematically  arranged  a  mass  of  legal  lore  relating  to 
Building  Leases,  Building  Contracts^  and  generally  to  the  improvement  of  land  b>'  buikSings  and  their 
construction.  The  lawyer,  the  architect,  Mid  the  contractor  will  here  find  brought  into  a  focus  and 
readily  avulable,  information  which  would,  but  for  this  oonvenimt  volume,  have  to  be  sought  for  in 
various  quarters." — Laxu  Meigusitte. 

*'  It  may  safely  be  recommended  as  a  practical  text -book  and  guide  to  all  people  whofic  fortune  or 
misfortune  it  is  to  be  interested  in  the  construction  of  buildings  and  other  ^in3/tV&.—SaimtU^  Renew.  j 

"  In  such  cases  it  is  serviceable  to  possess  a  book  like  Mr.  Emden's  on  '  the  Law  of  Budding  '  "^^ 


STEVENS   <&*   HAYNES,    BELL    YARD,    TEMPLE   BAR, 


SALE 


In  one  volume,  royal  8vo,  price  30f.,  cloth, 
THE    LAW    RELATING    TO    THE 

OF  GOODS  AND  COMMERCIAL  AGENCY. 

By  ROBERT  CAMPBELL,  M.A., 

OF  Lincoln's  inn,  barristek-at-law;  advocate  of  thk  scotch  dar; 

AUTHOR  OF  THE   "LAW  OF   NEGLIGENCE,"  ETC. 

*'  His  book  willy  we  are  convinced,  prove  of  great  service  ax  a  thoughtful  and  clear  exposition  of  a  branch 
of  law  of  practical  interest,  not  only  to  the  legal  profession,  but  aUo  to  the  merchant,  the  shipper,  the 
underwriter  and  the  broker,  and  to  the  mercantile  community  in  general.  The  Table  of  Contents  is 
analytical  and  remarkably  full ;  beine,  in  fact,  almost  an  Index  within  an  Index." — Law  Afagasine. 

**  Notwithstanding  the  existence  ofthe  works  referred  to  by  the  author  in  his  preface,  he  has  produced 
■a  treatise  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  utility  to  practising  lawyers,  and  to  increase  his  own  reputation.**-* 
Lanv  Ti nil's. 

In  one  volume,  8vo,  1879,  price  20ir.,  cloth, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  RULES  WHICH  GOVERN 

THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  EFFECT 

OF  STATUTORY  LAW. 

WITH    AN    APPENDIX 

of  certain  words  and  expressions  used  in  statutes,  which 
have  been  judicially  ok  statutably  construed. 

By    henry    HARDCASTLE, 

OF  THK   IN'NER  TEMPLE,    BARRISTER-AT-LAW ; 

EDITOR  or  "bUSHBY'S  ELECTION   LAW,"  "hARDCASTLK's  ELECTION   PETITIONS,"  AND 

JOINT-EDITOR  OP    *'  ELECTION    PETITION    REPORTS." 


"  We  should  be  doing  less  than  justice,  however,  to  the  useftilness  of  Mr.  Hardcastle's  book 
if  we  did  fnot  point  out  a  valuable  special  feature,  consisting  of  an  appendix  devoted  to  the  1 
collection  of  a  list  of  words  which  have  been  judicially  or  statulably  explained.  M'ith  reference  I 
to  the  cases  in  which  they  arc  so  explained.  We  believe  this  is  a  feature  iieailiar  to  Mr.  Hard- 
dstle's  Treatise,  and  it  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the  profession." — Law 
Magazine  and  Review, 

*'  A  vast  amount  of  information  will  be  found  in  its  pages — much  of  it  arranged  so  as  to  be 
got  at  without  much  difficulty  ;  the  chapters  and  sections  being  headed  with  lines  of  indication. 
We  can  onlv  hope  Mr.  Hardca&tle  will  receive  that  measure  of  success  to  which  the  amount  of 
labour  which  he  has  evidently  bestowed  upon  the  work  entitles  him."  —Law  Times, 

"  Its  method  and  object  are  excellent,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  fruit  of  much  careful  study." — 
Daily  Scioi. ^^ 

In  one  volume,  Svo,  price  2Sj.,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  WORSHIP ; 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 

/Clatteris  of  Uttual  anii  (Drnamentatton, 

AND  THE  MEANS  OF  SECURING  THE  DUE  OBSERVANCE  THEREOF, 

AND  CONTAINING  IN   EXTENSO, 

WITH    NOTES    AND    REFERENCES, 

THE  PUBLIC  WORSHIP  REGULATION  ACT,  1874;  THE  CHURCH  DISCIPLINE  ACT; 
THE  VARIOUS  ACTS  OF  UNIFORMITY;  THE  LITURGIES  OF  1549,  «55a,  and  xs59. 

COMPARED  WITH 

THE  PRESENT  RUBRIC;  THE  CANONS:  THE  ARTICLES;  AND  THE  INJUNCTIONS, 

ADVERTISEMENTS,  &  OTHER  ORIGINAL  DOCUMENTS  OF  LEGAL  AJTHORllX 

•  By     SEWARD     BRICE,     LL.D., 

or  THE  INNER  TBMPLB,    BARRISTBR'AT-LAW. 


"  To  the  vast  number  of  people  'who  in  various  ways  are  interested  in  the 
working  ofthe  Act,  Mr,  Bricks  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome.  It  is  well  con» 
ceived  and  carefully  executedP—IWL  TIMES. 
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Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  6j.  6^.,  cloth. 

THE  CUSTOMS  AND  INLAND  EEVENUE  ACTS, 

1880  and   1881 

(43  Vict.  Cap.  14,  and  44  Vict.  Cap.  12.) 

So  far  as  they  Relate  to  the  Probate,  Legacy,  and  Succession  Duties,  and  the  Duties  on 
Accounts.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  By  Alfred  Hanson,  Esq.,  Comp- 
troller of  Legacy  and  Succession  Duties. 

*«*  This  formH  a  Supplement  to  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Probate,  Legacy,  and  Succession  Doty 
Acts,  by  the  same  Author. 


Third  Edition,  in  8vo,   1876,  price  25^.,  cloth, 

THE  ACTS  RELATING  TO  PROBATE,  LEGACY,  AND 

SUCCESSION  DUTIES.  Comprising  the  36  Geo.  IIL  c.  52  ;  45  Geo.  III. 
c.  28  ;  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184;  and  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  51  ;  with  an  Introduction, 
Copious  Notes,  and  References  to  all  the  Decided  Cases  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  An  Appendix  of  Statutes,  Tables,  and  a  full  Index.  By  Alfred 
Hanson,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Ksq.,  Baj-rister-at-Law,  Comptroller  of  Legacy 
and  Succession  Duties.  Third  Edition.  Incorporating  the  Cases  to  Michaelmas 
Sittings,  1876. 

"  It  is  the  only  complete  book  upon«a  subject  of  great  importance. 

'*  Mr.  Hanson  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  be  the  adviser  at  such  a  time.  Hence  a  volume 
without  a  rival" — Law  Times. 

"His  book  is  in  itself  a  most  useful  one ;  its  author  knows  every  in  and  out  of  the  subject 
and  has  presented  the  whole  in  a  form  easily  and  readily  handled,  and  with  good  arrangement 
and  clear  exposition." — Solicitors'  youmal. 

In  royal  8vo,  1877,  price  icxf.,  cloth, 
LES  HOSPICES   DE   PARIS   ET  DE   LONDRES. 


THE  CASE  OF  LORD  HENRY  SEYMOUR'S  WILL 

(WALLACE  V.  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL). 

Reported  by  FREDERICK  W AYMOUTH  GIBBS,  C.B.,  Barristcr-at-Law, 

LATE  FELLOW  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,   CAMBRIDGE. 

In  preparation,  and  to  be  published  shortly, 

CORNER'S    CROWN    PRACTICE: 

Being  the  Practice  *of  the  Crown  Side  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Di\'ision  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice;  with  an  Appendix  of  Rules,  Forms,  Scale  of  Costs  and  Allowances,  &c 

SECOND    EDITION. 
By  FREDERICK  H.  SHORT,  of  the  Crown  Office,  and  M.  D.  CHALMERS, 


OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,    BAKKISTER-AT-LAW,    AUTHOR  OF 

BILUS  OF  KXCHANGB." 


DIGEST  OP  THE  LAW  OF 


In  8vo,  1867,  price  idf.,  cloth, 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS  ACTS,  1853, 1855, 1860; 

THE    CHARITY   COMMISSIONERS   JURISDICTION    ACT,    1862; 
THE    ROMAN    CATHOLIC    CHARITIES    ACTS: 
Together  with  a  Collection  of  Statutes  relating  to  or  affecting  Charities,  including  the 
Mortmain  Acts,  Notes  of  Cases  from  1853  to  the  present  time,  Forms  of  Decla- 
rations of  Trust,  Conditions  of  Sale,  and  Conveyance  of  Charity  Land,  and  a 
very  copious  Index.     Second  Edition. 

By  HUGH  COOKE  and  R.  G.  HARWOOD,  of  the  Charity  Commission. 

"  Charities  are  so  numerous,  so  many  persons  are  second  edition  of  a  collection  of  all  the  statutes  that 

directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  them,  th^  are  so  regulate  them,  admirably  annotated  by  two  such 

much  abused,  and  there  is  such  a  growing  cksire  to  competent  editors  as  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Harwood, 

rectify  tho«e  abuses  and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  whose  official  experience  peculiarly  qualifies  them 

commissioners  for  a  more  beneficial  application  of  for  the  task."— Z,«w  Tinus, 
their  funds,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  receive  a 
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In  one  volume,  royal  8vo,  1877,  price  30J.,  cloth, 

THE  DOCTRINES  &  PRINCIPLES  OF 
THE  LAW  OF  INJUNCTIONS. 

By    WILLIAM    JOYCE, 

or    likcoln's    inn,    barri.ster>at-law. 


"Mr.  Joyce,  whose  learned  and  exhaustive  work  on  *  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Injunctions,'  ha* 
gained  such  a  deservedly  high  reputation  in  the  Profession,  now  brings  out  a  valuable  companion  volume 
on  the  '  Doctrines  and  Principles  '  of  this  important  branch  of  the  Law.  In  the  present  work  the  Law  is 
enunciated  in  its  abstract  rather  than  its  concrete  form,  as  few  cases  as  possible  being  cited  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  no  statement  of  a  principle  is  made  unsupported  by  a  decision,  and  for  the  most  part  the  very 
langiiage  of  the  Courts  has  been  adhered  to.  Written  as  it  is  by  so  acknowledged  a  master  of  his  subject, 
andiwitn  the  conscientious  carefulness  that  might  b«  expected  from  him.  this  work  cannot  fail  to  prove  of 
the  greatest  assistance  alike  to  the  Student — %^o  wants  to  grasp  principles  freed  from  their  superincum* 
bent  details — and  to  the  practitioner,  who  wants  to  refresh  his  memory  on  points  of  doctrine  amidst  the 
oppressive  details  of  professional  work,"— Z-aw  Magazitu  and  Rctnew. 

BY   THE   SAME   AUTHOR. 


In  two  volumes,  royal  8vo,  1872,  price  7CXf.,  cloth, 

THE  UW  &  PRACTICE  OF  INJDSCTIOMS. 

EMBRACING 

ALL    THE    SUBJECTS    IN    WHICH    COURTS    OF    EQUITY 
AND    COMMON    LAW    HAVE    JURISDICTION. 

By     WILLIAM     JOYCE, 

or    Lincoln's    inn,    barrister- at-law. 


KBVUBWS. 


"  A  work  which  aims  at  being  so  absolutely 
complete,  as  that  of  Mr.  Joyce  upon  a  subject 
which  is  of  almost  perpetual  recurrence  in  the 
Courts^  cannot  fail  to  be  a  welcome  oflTering  to  the 
profession,  and,  doubtless,  it  will  be  well  received 
and  largely  used,  for  it  is  as  absolutely  complete  as 

it  aims  at  being This  work  is,  therefore, 

eminently  a  work  for  the  practitioner,  being  full  of 
practical  utility  in  every  page,  and  every  sentence, 
of  it We  have  to^  congratulate  the  pro- 
fession on  this  new  acquisition  to  a  digest  of  the 
law,  and  the  author  on  his  production  of  a  work  of 
permanent  utility  and  fame."  —  Law  Magazint 
and  Review. 

"  Mr.  Joyce  has  produced  not  a  treatise  but  a 
complete  and  compendious  exposition  of  the  Law 
and  Practice  of  Injunctions  both  in  equity  and 
common  law. 

"Part  III.  Is  devoted  to  the  practice  of  the 
Courts.  Cortiains  an  atnount  of  z*aluabU  and 
technical  matter  nowhere  else  collected. 


"  From  these  remarks  it  will  be  suflTiciently  per- 
ceived what  elaborate  and  painstaking  industry,  as 
well  as  legal  knowledge  and  ability,  has  been 
necessary  in  the  compilation  of  Mr.  Joyce's  work. 
No  labour  has  been  spared  to  save  the  practitioner 
labour,  and  no  research  has  been  omitted  which 
could  tend  towards  the  elucidation  and  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  general  principles  of  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  Injunctions." — Laxv  Journal. 

"  He  does  not  attempt  to  ^o  an  inch  beyond  that 
for  which  he  has  express  written  authority  ;  he  al- 
lows the  cases  to  spesik,  and  does  not  speak  for  them. 

"  The  work  is  something  more  than  a  treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Injunctions.  It  gives  us  the  general 
law  on  almost  every  subject  to  which  the  process  of 
injunction  is  applicable.  Not  only  English,  but 
American  decisions  are  cited,  the  aggregate  number 
being  3,500,  and  the  statutes  cited  160,  whilst  the 
index  is,  we  think,  the  most  elaborate  we  have  ever 
seen — occup^ng  nearly  3oo  pages.  The  work  is 
probably  entirely  exhaustive.'  — Law  Times. 


**• 


'This  work,  considered  either  as  to  its  matter  or  manner  of  execution,  is  no  ordinary  work.  It  is  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  treatise  both  as  to  the  law  and  the  practice  of  granting  injunctions.  It  must 
supersede  all  other  works  on  the  subject.  The  terse  statement  of  the  practice  will  be  found  of  incalculable 
value.  We  know  of  no  book  as  suitable  to  supply  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  injunctions  to  our  common 
law  friends  as  Mr.  Joyce's  exhaustive  work.  It  is  alike  indispensable  to  members  of  the  Common  Law 
and  Equity  Bars.  Mr  Joyce's  great  work  would  be  a  casket  without  a  key  unless  accompanied  by  a  good 
index.  His  index  is  very  full  and  well  arranged.  We  fee!  that  this  work  is  destined  to  take  its  place 
as  a  standard  text-book,  and  the  text-book  on  the  particular  subject  of  which  it  treats.  I'he  author 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  very  great  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  The  publishers,  as  usual,  have 
acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner  deserving  of  the  high  reputation  they  \)caLr."'^anada  Law  Journal. 
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IJ  STEVENS   &•  JUAYNES,    BELL    YARD,    TEMPLE   BAR. 


HIGGINS'S    DIGEST    OF    PATENT    CASES. 


Price  2IJ.» 

A   DIGEST    OF    THE    REPORTED    CASES 

RELATING  TO  THE 

LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OF  LETTERS 
PATENT  FOR  INVENTIONS, 

Decided  from  the  passing  of  the  StattUe  of  Monopolies  to  the  present  time  ; 

Together  with  an  Appendix,  giving  the  Reported  Cases  from  June,  1875,  ^^  Mah:b,  i88o» 

as  also  some  Cases  not  reported  elsewhere. 

By   clement    HIGGINS,   M.A.,   F.C.S., 

OF     THE    INNER     TEMPLBf     BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


"  Mr.  Hirains  %  work  will  be  tuefixl  as  a  work  of  reference.  Upwards  of  700  cases  are  digested  :  ami, 
besides  a  table  of  contents,  there  is  a  full  index  to  the  subject-matter ;  and  that  index,  which  greatly 
enhances  the  value  of  the  book,  mast  have  cost  the  author  much  time,  labour  and  thought." — Law  Jaumnl. 

"  'ThLs  is  essentially,'  says  Mr.  Higgins  in  his  prefiftce,  '  a  book  of  referenoe.'  It  remains  to  be  added 
whether  the  compilation  is  reliable  and  exhaustive.  It  is  only  fair  to  sav  that  we  think  it  is ;  and  we  will 
add,  chat  the  arrangement  of  tubject-matter  (chronological  under  each  neading,  the  date,  and  double  or 
even  treble  references  b^ng  ap|pended  to  every  decision)  and  the  neat  and  carefully-execttted  index  (which 
is  decidedly  above  the  average^  are  such  as  no  reader  of  *  essentixilly  a  book  of  reference'  could  quarrel 
with." — Solicitomt  7tntmal. 

"On  the  whole  Mr.  Higgins's  work  has  been  well  aocooipHshed.  It  has  ably  fulfilled  its  object  by 
supplying  a  reliable  and  autnentic  sumnury  of  the  reported  patent  law  cases  dedded  in  English  courts  m 
law  and  equity,  while  presenting  a  complete  history  of  legal  doctrine  on  the  points  of  law  and  practice 
relating  to  its  subject.' — Irish  Lmv  Times, 

"Mr.  Higgins  Km,  with  wonderful  and  accurate  research,  produced  a  work  which  is  much  needed,  since 
we  have  no  collection  of  patent  cases  which  does  not  terminate  years  ago.  We  consider,  too,  if  an  inventor 
furnishes  himself  with  this  Digest  and  a  little  treatise  on  the  law  of  patents,  he  will  be  able  to  be  as  much 
his  own  patent  lawyer  as  it  is  safe  to  be." — Scientific  and  LAttrarjf  Rtview. 

**  Mr.  Hi^gins's  object  has  been  to  supply  a  reliable  and  exhaustive  summary  of  the  reported  patent  cases 
decided  in  LnglLsh  courts  of  law  and^  e<^uity,  and  this  object  he  appears  to  have  attained.  The^  classifica- 
tion  is  excellent,  being  as  Mr.  Hi^ns  very  truly  remarks,  that  which  naturally  sug^sts  itself  from 
the  practical  working  of  patent  law  lights.  The  lucid  style  in  which  Mr.  Higgins  has  written  hU  Digest 
will  not  fail  to  recommend  it  to  all  who  may  consult  his  book  ;  and  the  very  copious  index,  together  with 
the  table  of  cases,  will  render  the  work  especially  valuable  to  professional  men.'  — Mining  JoHmai. 

"  llie  appearance  of  Mr.  Higgins's  Digest  is  exceedingly  opportune.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  definite 
and  simple.  We  consider  that  Mr.  Higgins,  in  the  production  of  this  work,  has  met  a  Iong>felt  demand. 
Not  merely  the  legal  profession  and  patent  agents^  but  patentees,  actual  or  intending  inventors,  manu&c- 
turcrs,  and  their  scientific  advisers  will  find  the  Digest  an  invaluable  book  of  reference." — Chetnical  Nevs. 

*'  The  arrangement  and  condensation  of  the  main  principles  and  facts  of  the  cases  here  digested  render 
the  work  invaluable  in  the  way  of  reference." — Standard.  _        ^ 

"  The  work  constitutes  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  Ls  likely  to  prove  of  much  service  as  a  guide, 
a  by  tio  means  immaterial 'point  in  its  favour  being  that  it  includes  a  number  of  comparatively  recent 
cases." — En^nctr. 

"  From  these  decisions  the  state  of  the  law  upon  any  point  connected  with  patents  may  be  deduced. 
In  fine,  we  must  pronounce  the  book  as  invaluable  to  all  whom  it  may  concern.  — Quarterly  Jommai  of 
Science, 

In  8vo,  price  6j.,  sewed, 
A   DIGEST   OF   THE   REPORTED    CASES 

RELATING  TO  THE 

\m  AND  PRACTICE  OF  LEHERS  PATENT  FOR  INVENTIONS 

DECIDED  BETWEEN  JUNE,   1875,   AND   MARCH,   i88o: 
TOGETHER   WITH    SOME   UNREPORTED   CASES 

rORUIMC 

AK  APPENDIX  TO   DIGEST   OF  PATENT   CASES. 

By    clement    HIGGINS, 

BASRISTEK-AT'LAW. 


STEVENS  ^  HAYNES,    BELL    YARD,    TEMPLE   BAR.  \i 

In  8vo,  price  25^.,  cloth^  1 

THE  LAW  OF  COMPENSATION  FOR  LANDS,  HOUSES,  M 

UNDER  THE   LANDS  CLAUSES,    RAILWAY  CLAUSES  CONSOLIDATION   AND 

METROPOLITAN    ACTS, 

THE    ARTIZANS    AND    LABOURERS'    DWELUNGS    IMPROVEMENT    ACT     1875. 

WITH  A  FULL  COLLECTION  OF  FORMS  AND  PRECEDENTS.  • 

FIFTH  EDITION,    Enlarged,  with  Additional  Forms,    including 

Precedents  of  Bills  of  Costs. 

By    eyre    LLOYD, 

OP  THB  INNER  TBMPLB,   BARRISTBR-AT'LAW. 


"  The  work  is  emmently  a  practical  one,  aiid  is  of  great  value  to  practitsonert  who  have  to  deal  with 
compensation  cuK%."^Soluit4frs'  J^Hmal. 

**A  fourth  edition  qf  Mr*  Lioytfs  XHiluabie  treatise  has  just  been  puUished.  Few  hvuches  qf  the  law 
Hffect  so  many  and  such  important  interests  as  that  which  gives  to  private  individuals  compensation  for 
propetiy  compulsority  tahen/or  the  ^r^se  of  public  improi'emeitts.  The  questions  which  arise  under ^  the 
different  Acts  if  Pariiament  now  tn  force  are  x'ery  numerous  and  difficult  and  a  collection  of  decided 
cases  epitomised  and  \oell  arranged^  as  they  are  in  Mr.  Lloyds  worh,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  library  qf  all  who  are  interested  in  landed  property  ^  whether  as  owners,  ioMd  ogtMis,  public  officers 
or  solicitors*' — Midland  Coi;ntibs  Herald. 

*'  It  is  with  much  gratification  that  we  have  to 
express  our  unhesitating  opinion  that  Mr.  Lloyd's 


treatise  will  prove  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the 
profesmon,  and  to  the  public  at  large.    Thoroughly 


sattsfi&ctory  it  appears  to  us  in  every  point  of 
view — comprehensive  in  its  scope,  exhaustive  in  its 
treatment,  sound  in  its  exposition." — Irish  Law 
Times, 


"  In  providing  the  legal  profession  with  a  book  which  contains  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Law  and 
Equitv  upon  the  various  statutes  relating  to  the  Law  of  Cofupensatiou,  Mr.  hyre  Lloyd  has  long  situe 
left  all  competitors  in  the  distauce^  attd  his  book  tnay  now  be  considered  the  standard  work  upon  the  sub- 
ject, Thepla^  of  Mr.  Lloyds  book  is  generally  known^  and  its  lucidity  is  appreciaied;  the  present  quite 
fulfils  all  the  promises  of  the  preceding  editions^  a$ui  contains  in  addition  to  other  matter  a  complete  set 
tf forms  under  the  Artisans  and  Labourers  Act,  1875,  and  specimens  of  Bills  of  CoHs^  whichtoill  be  found 
a  novel  feature,  ejctremely  us^ul  to  legal  practitioners." — ^Jl-stick  ok  the  Peace. 

"The  work  is  one  of  great  value.  It  deals  with  of  the  compensation.  All  the  statutes  bearing  on 
a  complicated  and  difficult  branch  of  the  law,  and  it  the  subject  have  been  collated^  all  the  law  on  the 
deals  with  it  exhaustively.  It  is  not  merely  a  com*  subject  collected,  and  the  decisions  conveniently 
pilation  or  collection  of  the  statutes  bearing  on  the  arranged.  With  this  comprehensiveness  of  scope 
subject,    with   occasional   notes    and   references.        is  imited  a  clear  statement  of  principles,  and  prac- 

■ —        ^_»-  .....  ..  •■»  Jl»  ^     .*  •*  1l*1_  I'll  *_ 


Rather  it  may  be  described  as  a  comprehensive 
treatise  on,  and  digest  of,  the  law  relating  to  the 
compulsory  aojuisition  iind  purchase  of  land  by 
public  companies  and  municipal  and  other  local 
authorities,  and  the  different  modes  of  assessment 


tical  handling  of  the  points  which  are  likely-  to  be 
contested,  and  especially  of  those  in  which  the 
decisions  are  opposed  or  differently  understood.  "— 
Local  Government  Chronicle. 


In  8vo,  price  7x.,  cloth, 

THE  SUCCESSION  UWS  OF  CHRISTIAN  COUNTRIES, 

WITH    SPECIAL  RBFEBENCE  TO 

THE    LAW   OF   PRIMOGENITURE   AS    IT  EXISTS    IN    ENGLAND. 

By    eyre    LLOYD,    B.A., 

or  THE  INNER  TEMPl-E,    BARRLSTER-AT'LAW  ;  Al'THOB  OF  "  THE  LAW  OF  COMPENSATION 
LNDEB  THB   LA)a>S  CLAUSES  OONSOLlDATlON  ACTS,"  ETC. 

"  Mr.  Lloyd  has  given  as  a  \^Ty  useful  and  compendioas  little  digest  of  the  laws  of  succession  which 
exist  at  the- present  dav  in  the  principal  States  of  botn  Europe  and  America ;  and  we  should  say  it  is  a  book 
which  not  only  every  law^'er,  out  every  politician  and  statesmau,  would  do  well  to  add  to  his  library." — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Eyre  Lloyd  compresses  into  little  more  than  eighty  pages  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  both 
valuable  and  interesting  ;  and  his  quotations  from  Diplomatic  Reports  by  the  preseot  Lord  Lytton,  and 
other  dUtioguinhed  public  servants,  throw  a  picturesoue  light  on  a  narrative  much  of  which  is  necessarily 
dry  reading.  We  can  confidently  recommend  Mr.  Eyre  Lloyd's  new  work  as  one  of  great  practical 
utility,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  unique  in  our  language,  as  a  book  of  reference  on  Foreign  Succession  Law«." 
— Law  Magasine  and  Retnew. 

**  Mr.  Eyre  Lloyd  has  composed  a  useful  and  interesting  abstract  of  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  succes- 
sion to  oroperty  in  Christian  countries,  with  special  reference  to  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  England." — 
Saturday  Rewew. 

**  Thb  is  a  very  useful  little  handy  book  on  foreign  succession  laws.  It  containi  in  an  epitomUed  form 
information  which  would  have  to  be  sought  through  a  great  number  of  scattered  authorities  and  foreign 
law  treatises,  and  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  lawyer,  the  writer,  and  the  political  student." — 
Standard, 


14  STEVENS   6-   HAYNES,    BEtL    YARD,    TEMPLE   BAR, 

In  one  volume,  royal  8to,  price  jcxr.,  cloth, 

GASES  AND  OPINIONS  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW, 

AND   VARIOUS    POINTS    OF    ENGLISH   JURISPRUDENCE. 

Collected  and  Digested  from  Official  Documents  and  other  Sources;  with  Notes.  By 
William  Forsyth,  M.A.,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  Standing  Counsel  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  of  India,  Author  of  **  Hortensius,  "History  of  Trial  by  Jury," 
•*  Life  of  Cicero,"  etc.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Trom  tta«  OOJN  'X'JBMPOBART    BXYIBW.  '    relations  between  England  and  her  colonies  are 

"We  cannot  but  reganl  u4th  interest  a  book  becoming  every  day  of  more    importance.    The 

which,  within  moderate  compass,  presents  us  with  ^?^K  ^^  Mr  J^orsj-th  will  do  more  to  make  these 

the  opinions  or  rrxAwwa  of  such  lawyers  and  states-  I    rela^ons  perfectly  clear  than  any  which  has  >^ 

men  as  Somers,  Holt,  Hardwicke,  Mansfield,  and,  appeared.     Henceforth  it  will  be  the  standard  woric 

to  come  down  to  our  own  day.  Lyndhursl,  Ablngcr,  <>»  reference  m  a  variety  of  questions  which  are 

Denman,    Cranworth,    Campbell,    St.     Leonards  constantly  presenting  themselves  for  soluUon  both 

Westbui>-,  Chelmsfoid,  Cockbttra,  Calms,  and  the  •    here  and  m  our  colonies, 

present  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley.  At  the  end  of  \  "From  the  IjAW  TISOE8. 
each  chapter  of  the  'Cases  and  opinions^' ^  Mr. 
Forsyth  has  added  notes  of  his  own,  containing  a 
most  excellent  summary  a**  all  the  law  bearing  on 
that  branch  of  his  subject  to  which  the  '  Opinions' 
refer." 

From  th«  ULW  BCAGAZINX  and  laAW 

BSVISW. 

"  Mr.  Forsyth  has  largely  and  beneficially  added 

to  our  legal  stores.   His  work  may  be  regarded  as  in 

some  sense  a  continuation  of  *  Chalmers's  Opinions 

of   Eminent    Lawyers.*  .   .   .   The  constitutional 


"This  one  volume  of  560  pages  or  thereabouts 
Is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  law  not  readily  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  and  the  more  useful  because  it  is 
not  abstract  law  but  the  application  of  principles 
to  particular  cases.  Mr.  Forsyth's  plan  is  that  of 
classification.  He  collects  in  separate  chapters  a 
variety  of  opinions  bearing  upon  separate  bninches 
<k  the  law  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  to  be  read,  and 
therefore  we  recommend  it  not  to  all  lawyers  only, 
but  to  every  lawstudent.  The  editor's  own  notes 
are  not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  volume.** 


In  one  thick  volume,  8vo,  price  32/.,  cloth, 

THE  UW  OF  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

Comprising;  the  Companies  Clauses,  the  Lands  Clauses,  the  Railways  Clauses  Consoli- 
dation Acts,  the  Railway  Companies  Act,  1867,  and  the  Regulation  of  Railways 
Act,  1868  ;  with  Notes  of  Cases  on  all  the  Sections,  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1868 ;  together  with  an  Appendix  giving  all  the  other  material  Acts  relating 
to  Railways,  and  the  Standing  Orders  of  me  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons ; 
and  a  copious  Index.  By  Henry  Godefroi,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  John 
Shortt,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barristers-at-Law. 

form.   .   .   .  We  believe  that  we  have  said  enonsh 


"The  title  of  this  book  is  the  best  possible 
explanation  of  its  contents.  Here  we  have  all  the 
statutes  affecting  Railway  Companies,  with  the 
standing  orders  of  Parliament,  in  a  vplume  exqm< 
sitely  printed,  and  of  most  convenient  size  and 
— _— , , i 


to  show  that  this  book  will  prove  to  be  <^  pr^ 
eminent  value  to  practitioners,  both  before  Parlia- 
mentary committees  and  in  the  Courts  of  X.aw  and 
Equity." — Lam  J<mmal. 


In  8vo,  price  zr.  6^., 

MORIARTY  ON  PERSONATION  AND  DISPUTED  IDENTITY 

AND    THEIR    TESTS. 
In  a  handy  volume,  crown  8vo,  1870,  ppce  lor.  6^.,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  OF  SALVAGE, 

As  administered  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  County  Courts;  with  the 
Principal  Authorities,  English  and  American,  brought  down  to  the  present  time ; 
and  an  Appendix,  containing  Statutes,  Forms,  Table  of  Fees,  etc.  By  Edwvn 
Jones,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"  This  book  will  be  of  infinite  senace  to  lawyers  is  a  complete  guide,  and  is  full  of  infonnatioa 
practising  in  the  maritime  law  courts  and  to  those  upon  all  phases  of  the  subject,  tersely  and  clearly 
engaged  m  shipping.     In  short,  Mr.  Jones's  book        ymiten,"— Liverpool  yournaio/Caimmerce, 

In  8vo,  1867,  price  u.,  sewed, 

LLOYD'S  BONDS :  THEIR  NATURE  AND  USES. 

By  Henry  Jefferd  Tarrant,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 


STEVENS   ^   HAYNES,    BELL    YARD,    TEMPLE   BAR,  15    i 


SecoTul  Edifion,  in  8vo,  price  IQr.,  cloth, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BANKRUPTCY. 

WITH    AN     APPKNDIX, 

CONTAINING 

THE  GENERAL  RULES  OF  1870,  1871,  1873,  &  1878,  SCALE  OF 

COSTS,  AND  THE  BILLS  OF  SALE  ACTS,  1878  &  1882, 

AND  THE  RULES  OF  DECEMBER  1882. 

Bv    RICHARD    RINGWOOD,   B.A., 

» 
OF  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE,    ESQ.,   BAKRISTER-AT-LAW  ;  LATE  SCHOLAR  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,   DUBLIN. 


"llils  edition  is  a  considerable  improvement  on  the  first,  and  although  chiefly  written  for  the  use  of 
Students,  the  work  wiii  be  found  useful  to  the  practitioner." — Law  Times. 

*'l*he  author  of  this  convenient  handbook  seeA  the  point  upon  which  we  insist  elsewhere  in  regard  to 

the  chief  aim  of  any  system  of  Bankruptcy  Law  which  should  deserve  the  title  of  National 

lliere  can  be  no  Question  that  a  sound  measure  of  Reform  is  greatly  needed,  and  would  be  welcomed  by 
all  oarties  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Pending  this  amendment  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  Law  as  it  is, 
and  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  any  of  its  practical  legal  aspects  will  do  well  to  consult 
Mr.  Kingwood's  unpretending  but  useful  volume." — Law  Ma^azint, 

**The  above  work  is  written  by  a  distinguished  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Mr.  Rin^ood 
has  choAcn  a  most  difficult  and  unattractive  subject,  but  he  has  shown  sound  judgment  and  skill  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task.  Hu  book  does  not  profess  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise  on 
bankruptcy  law,  yet  in  a  neat  and  compact  volume  we  have  a  vast  amount  of  well-digested  matter.  The 
reader  is  not  distracted  and  puzzled  by  having  a  long  list  of  cases  flung  at  him  at  the  end  of  each  page,  as 
the  general  effect  of  the  law  is  stated  m  a  f^tfw  virell-selected  sentences,  and  a  reference  given  to  the  leading 
decisions  only  on  the  subject.  .  .  .  An  excellent  index,  and  a  table  of  cases,  where  references  to  four 
sets  of  contemporary  reports  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  show,  the  industry  and  care  with  which  the  work 
has  been  done." — Daily  Paper. 


Third  Edition^  in  royal  i2ino,  price  iSx.,  cloth, 

A    CONXISE    TREATISE    UPON 

THE  LAW  OF  BANKRUPTCY. 

WITH    AN     APPENDIX, 

CONTAINING 

Tbe  Baskniptcy  Act,  1869 ;  General  Roles  of  1870, 1871, 1873,  ft  1878 ; 

Forms   of  1870  and    1871 ;    Scale   of  Costs ;    the   Debtors  Act,    1869 ; 
Debtors  Act,    1878;    and    Bills  of  Sale   Acts,    1878   and    1882. 

By    EDWARD    T.   BALDWIN,   M.A., 

OF  THE  INN  BR  TEMPLE,   BARSISTEK>AT-LAW. 


"This  Is  an  excellent  book  ....  It  b  an  eminently  practical  treatise,  and  at  once  concise  and  exact 
....  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Baldwin's  book  will  be  found,  alike  as  a  guide  and  as  a  work  of 
reference,  most  useful  to  both  branches  of  the  profession." — Law  Magazitu. 

"  litis  edition  is  a  praiseworthy  effort  to  reduce  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy  within  moderate  limits.  It  refers 
to  all  the  important  cases  on  the  Act  of  1869.  and  coocludes  with  an  excellent  Index." — Law  Times. 

"  This  treatifte  is  certainly  the  mo«t  readable  book  on  the  subject,  and  so  carefully  is  tbe  text  annotated, 
that  it  is  perfectly  relbble.  — Law  JoumaL 


M  STEVENS  &•   HAYNES,    BELL    YARD,    TEMPLE   BAX. 

THE    LAW   OF   CORPORATIONS. 


In  one  volume  of  One  Thousand  Pages,  royal  8vo,  price  42r.,  cloth, 
A    TREATISE    ON    THE    DOCTRINE    OF 

ULTRA     VIRES: 

BEIKG 

An  Inmtigation  of  the  Principles  which  Limit  the  Capadities,  Powers,  and  Liabilities  of 

CORPORATIONS, 

AND  MORE  BSPECXALLY  OF 

JOINT      STOCK      COMPANIES. 

SECOND    EDITION. 

By    SEWARD    BRICE,   M.A.,   LL.D.   London, 

OF  THB  INNER  TEMPLE,   BAK SISTER* AT' LAW. 


RXVIXWB. 

"  DtsMU  its  unpromising  and  cahntistic  titU^  and  tfu  Uchnical  nniurt  c/  its  subject,  it  has  so  rec^m' 
mendea  itself  to  the  ^rofesuon  that  a  second  edition  is  caittd for  within  three  years  from  the  first  pmbU- 
cation  ;  aruito  this  calf  Mr,  Btice  has  responded  with  the  present  votumCy  the  development  ^  which  in 
excess  of  its  predecessor  is  remnrkahle  eifen  in  the  amusls  of  law  books.  Sixteen  hundred  new  eases  hetste 
been  introduced^  and^  instead  of  five  hundred  pages  octervo^  the  treatise  ouupies  a  ihonsassd  very  much 
larger  pages.  This  increase  in  bulk  is  partly  due  to  the  incorporation  with  the  English  law  on  thesuiyect 
of  the  more  important  American  euid  Colonial  doctrines  and  decisions — a  course  xvkich  we  think  Mr.  Brice 
7vise  in  adopting,  since  tiu  jndgtnents  of  American  tribunals  are  constantly  becoming  more  frequently 
quoted  ana  more  respectfully  considered  in  our  own  courts,  particularly  on  those  novel  and eibstruse  points 
of  lofo  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  direct  authority  in  Knelisli.  reports.  In  the  present  speculaHtv 
times,  anything  relating  to  Joint-Stock  Companies  is  of  public  importance,  and  the  points  on  tohich  the 
constitution  and  operation  of  these  bodies  are  affected  by  the  doctrine  of  Ultra  Vires  are  just  those  which 

are  most  material  to  the  interests  of  the  sliareholders  and  <if  the  community  at  large. Sotne 

qfihe  punch  disputed  ouestions  in  regard  to  corporations,  on  which  legal  opinion  is  still  divided,  are  Par- 
ticuleurly  xoell  treatea.  Thus  with  referetwe  to  the  authority  claimed  by  the  Courts  to  restrain  corpora- 
tions or  individuals  from  applying  to  Parliaauent for  fresh  powers  in  breach  of  their  e.rpress  agreements 
or  in  derogation  ofprritate  rights,  Mr.  Brice  most  .elaborately  and  ethly  rer*iews  the  confiicting  decisions 
on  this  apparent  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  subject,  which  threatened  at  one  time  to  bring  the 
Legislature  and  tlu  Courts  into  a  collision  similar  to  that  which  followed  on  the  ^vell-hnown  case  of 
Ashby\.  White.  ....  Another  very  difficult  point  on  which  Mr.  Brice' s  booh  affords  full  and  veUuabte 
it^ortnation  is  as  to  the  liability  of  Cotnpanies  on  contracts  entered  into  before  their  formation  by  the 
promoters^  emd  subsequently  ratified  or  adopted  by  the  Company,  and  as  to  the  cleums  of  promoters  thorns- 
sei9es/or  setvices  reuderoif to  the  inchoate  Company.  ....  The  chapter  on  the  If  abilities  of  corpomtions 
ex  ■6it\\cU>fdr fraud  ami  other  torts  contnatted  by  their  agenis  within  the  region  of  their  authority  seems 
to  us  remarkably  welt  done,  rcvie^tfing  as  tiroes  all  the  latest  aiui  somewhat  contradictory  dtxisious  on  the 
points  .  .  .  On  the  whole  nie  consider  Mr.  Brice' s  exhaustix'e  work  a  XMiluable  addition  to  the  literature  of 
the  profession." —Satvkuav  Review. 


"The  doctrine  which  forms  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Seward  Brice's  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  rapid  growth  in  modem 
Jurisprudence.  His  book,  indeed,  now  almost  con>- 
stitutes  a  Digest  of  the  I^w  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  Colcmies  and  of  the  United  States  on  the  Law 
of  Corporations — a  subject  vast  enough  at  home, 
but  even  more  so  beyond  the  Atlantic,  where  Cor- 
porations are  lo  numcroai  and  poweifui.  Mr, 
Scwaurd  Brice  relates  that  he  has  embodied  a  refer* 
ence  in  the  present  edition  to  about  1600  new 
cases,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  he  has  at  least 
referred  to  '  the  chief  cases.'  We  should  think 
there  can  be  few,  even  of  the  F<N«i^  Jud^cnts 
and  Dicta,  which  have  not  found  their  w-aynnto  his 
pages.  The  auestion  what  is  and  what  is  not  Ultra 
Vires  is  one  of  very  great  importance  in  commercial 
countries  like  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Seward  Brice  has  done  a  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  Comparative  Jurisprudence  b)r  his  new 
recension  of  what  was  from  the  first  a  unique  text- 


book on  the  Law  of  Corporations.  He  has  gone 
far  towards  ejecting  a  Digest  of  that  Law  in  its 
relation  to  the  Doctrine  <»  Ultra  Vires,  and  the  ! 
second  edition  of  his  most  cansfnl  and  CMRprebcn- 
sive  work  may  be  commended  with  equal  confideiMx 
to  the  English,  the  American,  and  the  Colonial 
Practitioner,  as  well  as  to  the  soenu6c  Jurisx."*— 
Law  Afagttxine  and  Review. 

"  It  is  the  Law  of  Corporations  that  Mr.  Bme 
treats  of  (and  treats  of  more  luliy,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  scientifically,  than  any  work  with  which 
we  are  acquainted]k^  not  the  law  of  principal  and 
agent  |  and  Mr.  Bnce  does  not  do  his  book  justice 
by  giving  it  so  vague  a  title." — Leew  JonmaL 

"  A  guide  of  verv  great  value.  Much  information 
on  a  difficult  and  unattractive  subject  has  been 
collected  and  arranged  in  a  manner  whidh  will  be 
of  |;reat  assistance  to  the  meeker  after  the  law  on  a 
point  involving  the  powers  of  a  oompany. "  ' 
JoumeU.    (Review  of  First  Edition.) 


"  On  this  doctrine,  first  introduced  in  the  Common  Law  Courts  in  East  Angliast  Rashumy  Co,  t. 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  Co.,  Brice  on  Ultra  Vires  may  be  read  with  advantage. "--7mi^«k/  of 
Lord  Jlstice  Bramwell,  in  the  Case  ofEvershedv.  L,  &*  N,  IV.  Ry.  Co,    (L.  R.,  3  Q.  B.  Wv,  141.) 
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Kow  Ready,  Fourth  EditSoo,  Sti  royal  8vo^  price  32^.  clothe 

BUCKLEY  ON  THE  COMPANIES  ACTS. 

FOURTH  EDITION  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

THE   LAW  AND  PRACTICE    UNDER  THE  COMPANIES  ACTS, 

1862  TO  1880, 
THE  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES  ARRANGEMENT  ACT,  1870, 

AMD 

THE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES  ACTS,  1870  TO  1872. 

^  "^rtitti^t  OR  the  ^ato  ot  Jfetnt  <^t0cii  <LtreecftiXax%, 

Containing  the  Statutes,  with  the  Rules,  Orders,  and  Forms,  relating  Proceedings  in 
the  Chancery  Division  of  the  Hi^h  Court  of  Justice  By  H.  Burton  Buckley, 
M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  late  Fellow  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  ____^____«.^.«^.«^ 

**  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  present  edition  of  this  useful  and  thorough  work  will  meet  with  as  much 
acceptance  as  its  predecessors  have."— «Sr«///M  yourutU  of  yurisffrttdtnce. 

"The  mere  arrangement  of  the  leading  cases  under  the  successive  secticms  of  the  Acts,  and  the  short 
explanation  of  their  effect,  are  of  great  use  in  saving  much  valuable  time,  which  would  be  otherwise  spent 
in  searching  the  different  digests ;  but  the  careful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Buckley  has  annouted  the  Acts, 
and  placed  the  cases  referred  to  under  distinct  headings,  renders  his  work  particularly  useful  to  all  who 
are  required  to  advise  in  the  complications  in  which  the.shareholders  and  creditors  of  companies  frequently 

find  themselves  involved The  Index,  always  an  important  part  of  a  law  book,  is  full  and  weU 

arranged." — Scottish  Journal 0/ Jurisprudence, 

In  two  volumes*  royal  8vo,  yor.  cloth, 

THE     LAW     RELATING     TO 

SHIPMASTERS  AND    SEAMEN. 

THEIR    APPOINTMENT,   DUTIES,    POWERS,    RIGHTS,   LIABILITIES^ 

AND    REMEDIES. 

By  JOSEPH    KAY,    Esq.,  M.A.,   Q.C, 

or  TRIN.   COLL.   CAMBRIDGB,  AND  OP  THS  NOKTHBRN  CIXCUXT  ; 

SOLICITOR'CENKKAL  OP  THB  COUNTY  PALATINE  OP  DURHAM  ;    ONE  OP  THE  JUDGES  OP  THE  COURT  OP 

RECORD  FOR  THE  HUNDRED  OP  SALPORD  ; 


AND  AUTHOR  OP 


u 


THB  SOCrAL  CONDITION  AND  EDUCATION  OP  THB  PEOPLE 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  EUROPE. ** 


REVIEWS     OP     THE     WORK. 

Trom  the  KAUTICAXi  ICAOAZIKX,  J11I7,  1876. 


"  It  is  rarely  that  we  find  a  book  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  both  classes — ^fuU  and  precise 
enough  for  the  lawyer,  and  at  the  same  time  intelli- 
gible to  the  non-legal  understanding.  Vet  the  two 
volumes  ty  Mr.  Kay  on  the  law  relating  to  ship- 
t$tasters  and  seamen  will,  we  venture  to  say^  be  of 
equal  service  to  the  captain^  the  iarvyer,  and  the 
Consul,  in  their  respective  capacities^  and  even  of 
interest  to  the  public  generally,  written  as  it  is  in  a 
clear  and  interesting  style,  and  treating  of  a  subject 
of  such  vast  importance  as  the  rights  and  liabilities 
and  relative  duties  of  all,  passengers  included,  who 
venture  upon  the  ocean  ;  more  than  that,  we  think 
that  any  able-seaaian  mi^ht  read  that  chajpter  on 
the  crew  with  the  certointy  of  acquiring  a  clearer 
notion  of  his  own  ]>osition  on  board  ship. 

**\Ve  can  make  no  charge  of  redundancy  or 
omisston  aeainst  our  author  :  but  if  we  were  called 
upon  to  select  any  one  out  of  the  fifteen  parts  into 
which  the  two  volumes  are  divided  as  being  espe- 
cially valuable,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  choose 
that  numbered  three,  and  entitled  *  The  Voyage.* 


There  the  master  will  find  a  succinct  and  compen- 
dious statement  of  the  law  respecting  his  duties 
general  and  particular,  with  regard  to  the  ship  and 
Its  freight  from  the  moment  when,  on  taking  com- 
mand, ne  is  bound  to  look  to  the  seaworthiness  of 
the  ship,  and  to  the  delivery  of  her  log  at  the  final 
port  of  destination.  In  Part  IV.  his  duties  are 
considered  with  respect  to  the  cargo,  this  being  « 
distinct  side  of  his  duplicate  character,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  cargo  just  as 
much  v&  the  owner  of  the  ship. 

*'  Next  in  order  ofpositton  come  '  Bills  of  Lading' 
and  '  Stoppage  in  Transitu.'  We  confess  that  on 
first  perusal  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the 
subject  of  the  delivety  of  goods  by  the  master  given 
priority  over  that  of  bills  of  lading ;  the  logical 
sequence,  however,  of  these  matters  was  evidently 
sacrificed,  and  we  think  with  advantage,  to  the 
author's  desire  for  unity  in  his  above-mentioned 
chapters  on  *  Ihe  Voyage.'  That  this  is  so  is  evi. 
denoed  by  the  fact  that  after  his  seventh  chapter 
with  the  heading  of  the  former  and  a  reference 
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STEVENS   6*   HAYNES,    BELL    YARD,  TEMPLE   BAR, 


THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  SHIPMASTERS  AND  SEAMEN. 


REVIBWft    OP   THE    yNOKYi-^rtoniimud. 


anUt  'The1  power  of  the  master  to  bind  the 
owner  by  his  penioiull  contracts,' '  Hypothecation,' 
:ind  'The  Crew^'  fom  tkcramainder  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  volume,  of  which  vre  should  be 
i^lad  to  have  made  more  mention,  but  it  U  ob^ 
ously  imposfible  to  criticize  ia  detail  a  woric  ua 


which  the  bare  Kst  of  cited  cases  occupies  ibrty> 
four  pages. 

"  The  qncstkm  of  ooonwilaory  pilotage  is  fall  of 
difficuhxes,  Which  are  well  summed  up  by  Mr.  Kay. 

'*In  c<»iclusion,  we  can  heartily  ooagxatulatc 
Mr.  Xay  upon  his  success." 


Txom  the  IiIVaBFOOIi  JOX7RNAI<  OF   OOKlCBItCT. 


" '  The  law  relatiog  to  Shipmasten  aad  Seaaaen  * 
-  such  is  the  title  of  a  .voluminous  and  important 
^irork  which  has  just  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Stwvens 
and  Haynes,  the  eminent  law  publishers,  of  London. 
The  author  is  Mr.  Joseph  Kay^  Q*C.,  and  while 
treating  generally  of  the  law  relating  to  shipmasters 
and  seamen,  he  refers  more  particularly  to  tbetr  ap> 
pointment,  duties,  rights,  liabilities,  aad  rexnedics. 
It  consists  of  two  large  volumes,  the  text  occupying 
nearly  twelve  hundrra  pages,  and  t^  valve  of  the 


I 


yiotk.  being  eiihi&Ked  by^  copious  appendices  and 
index,  and  by  the  quotation  of  a  mass  of  authori- 
ties. .  .  .  The  W0nk  mmtt  be  tut  invnluahU  one 
to  the  zfu^ovtner^  shipmaster^  or  anuul  at  a  foreign 
port.  The  language  is  clear  and  simple,  while  the 
legal  statiding  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  gnansntee 
that  he  writes  with  the  requisite  authority,  and 
chat  the  cases  mooted  by  him  are  decisive  as  legaids 
the  points  on  which  \vt  toucho*** 


From  the  I^W  JOUBNAIi. 


"The  author  tells  us  that  for  ten  years  he  has 
been  engaged  upon  it.  .  .  .  Two  large   vohinies 


and  accomplished  by  Mr.  Kay. 

"Mr.  Kay  says  that  he  has  'endeavoured  to 


compile  a  gmde  and  reference  IxxA  for  masters,  ship 
agents,  and  consuls.'  He  has  been  so  modest  as 
not  to  add  lawyers  to  the  list  of  his  pmnis  ;  but  kis 
toork  wiil,  we  think^  be  welcomed  o^  lawyers  who 
htn*e  to  do  with  shipping  transactums,  almost  as 
cordially  as  it  umdotibtedly  wiU  be  by  those  who 
occupy  their  business  in  the  great  waters.** 


In  Svo,  price  u., 

THE  "SIX  CLERKS   IN  CHANCERY;" 

Their  SUCCESSORS  IN  OFFICE^  and  the    «*H6USES"  they  Uved  in. 

A  Reminiscence. 
By  Thomas  W.  Braithwaite,  of  the  Record  and  Writ  Clerks'  Office, 


"  The  removal  of  the  Record  and  Writ  Office  to  the  new  buildii^  has  suggested  the 
publication  of  an  interesting  and  opportune  little  piece  of  legal  histor}\" — Solicitors 
jfoitmal, 

2  vols.  4to,  1876 — 77.    5/.  5 J.  calf, 
THE 

PRACTICAL  STATUTES  OF  NEW  ZEAUND. 

WITH    NOTES    AND    INDEX. 
Edited  by  G.   B.  BARTON,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  royal  Svo,  price  jor. ,  half  calf, 

THE    CONSTITUTION  OF  CANADA. 

THE  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA  ACT,   1867 ; 

Its  Interpretation,  Gathered  from  the  Decisions  of  Courts,  the  Dicta  of 
Judges,  and  the  Opinions  of  Statesmen  and  others  ; 

To  which  is  added  the  Quebec  Resolutions  of  1864,  and  the  Constitution     j 

of  the  United  States.  I 

By  JOSEPH    DOUTRE,  Q.C.,  of  the  Canadian  Bar. 
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In  one  thick  Tolum^,  Svo,  1873,  pnce  45X.,  cloth, 
THE    PRINCIPLES    OF 

THE   LAW  OF  RATING  GF  HEREDITAMENTS 

IN    THE    OCCUPATION     OF    COMPANIES. 
By    J.    H.    BALFOUR    BROWNE, 

OF  THB  MIX79LS  TEMPLE^   BAKBISTBR<AT-LAW,  AITD  VBCISTIlAft  TO  THB  BA|LWAY  C9MMISSI0NBKS. 

thai  such  a  work  is  much  needed^  and  we  are  sore 
that  all  those  who  are  interested  in^  or  have  to^  do 
with,  public  rating,-  will  find  it  of  great  service. 
Much  credit  is  therefore  due  to  Mr.  Browne  for  bis 
able  treatise— >a  work  which  his  experience  ax 
kegistrar  of  the  Railway  Commission  peculiarly 
qualified  him  to  undertake.** — Larto  Magaxint, 


"  The  tables  and  specimen  vahiations  which  iire 
printed  in  an  appemux  to  this  volume  will  be  of 
great  Service  to  the  parish  authorities,  and  to  the 
fegal  practitioners  who^  may  have  to  deal  with  the 
rating  of  those  properties  which  are  in  the  occnpo- 
taoo  of  Companies,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Browne 
on  the  production  of  a  clear  and  concise  book  of 
the  system  of  Company  Rating.   There  is  no  doubt 


In  8vo,  1875,  price  Ts,  M,,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  OF  USAGES  &  CUSTOMS : 

By    J.    H.    BALFOUR    BROWNE, 

OP  THB  MIDDLB  TEMPLB,  3ARB1STBB'AT-LAW,   AUD  K8CISTXAR  TO  THB  BAILWAY  COMMISSIONERS. 

*'  We  look  upon  thb  treatise  as  a  valuable  addition  to  works  written  on  the  Science  of  Law." — CoModa 
Law  Journals 

**  As  a  tract  upon  a  very  troublesome  department  of  Law  it  is  admirable — thc^  principles  laid  down  are 
aoand,  the  illustrations  are  well  choaen,  and  the  decisions  and  dicta  ane  harmonised  so  far  as  pouible  and 
dirtingqiahed  when  necessary."— -/nM  Law  Time*. 

**  As  a  book  of  reference^  we  know  of  none  so  comprehensive  dealing  with  this  oarticular  branch  of 
Common  Law.  ....  In  this  way  the  book  ts  invaluable  to  the  practitioner." — Ltnu  Magazine. 

In  one  volume,  Svo,  1875,  price  i8j.,  cloth, 

THE  PRACTICE  BEFORE  THE  RAILWAY  COMfflSSIONERS 

UNDER  THE  REGULATION  OF  RAILWAY  ACTS,  1873  &  1874 ; 

With  the  Amended  General  Orders  of  the  Commissioners,  Schedule  of  Forms,  and  Table 
of  Fees :  together-with  tlie  Law  of  Undue  Preference,  the  Law  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  Notes  of  their  Decisiojis  and  Orders,  Precedents  of 
Forms  of  Applications,  Answers  and  Replies,  and  Appendices  of  Statutes  and  Cases. 

By    J.    H.    BALFOUR    BROWNE, 

OP  THB  >tIDDLe  TBMl^B,    BARRISTBR-AT-LAW,  AKO  REr.lSTRAR  TO  THE  RAILWAY  COMMISSIONERS. 


V  Mr.  Browne's  book  is  handy  and  convenient  ia 
form,  and  well  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  refer- 
enoe  :  Its  treatment  of  the  subject  is  fuUy  and 
carefully  worked  out :  it  is.  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  test  it,  accurate  ana  trustworthy.    It  is  the 


work  of  a  man  of  capable  legal  attainments,  and  by 
official  position  intimate  with  his  subject ;  and  we 
therefore  think  thnt  it  cannot  fail  to  meet*  a  real 
want  and  to  prove  of  service  to  the  legal  profession 
and  the  publjc." — La7v  Magazine. 


In  8vo,  1876,  price  Ts,  6^.,  clothe 

ON  THE  COMPULSORY  PURCHASE  OF  THE  UNDERTAKINGS 

OF  COMPANIES  BY  CORPORATIONS, 

And  the  Practice  in  Relation  to  the  Passage  of  Bills  for  Compulsory  Purchase  through 
Parliament.  By  J.  H.  Balfour  Browne,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  ; 
Author  of  **  The  Law  of  Rating,"  **  The  Law  of  Usages  and  Customs,"  &c.,  &c. 


"Thw  is  a  work  of  considerable  importance  to  all 
Munidpftl  Corporations,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  every  member  of  these  bodies  sJiould  have 
a  copy  by  him  for  constant  reference.  Probably  at 
no  very  distant  date  the  property  of  all  the  existing 
gas  and  water  companies  will  pass  under  municipal 
control,  and  therefore  it  is  exceedingly  desiraole 
that  the  principles  and  conditions  under  which  such 
transfers  ought  to  be  made  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood.  This  task  is  made  easy  by  the  present  volume. 
The  stimulus  for  the  ]>ablication  of  such  a  work 
was  given  by^  the  action  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  which  last  session  passed  the  preamble 
of  the  '  Stockton  and  Middlesborough  Corporations 
Water  Bill,  .1876.*  The  volume  accordingly  con- 
tains a  full  repNort  of  the  case  as  it  was  presented 


both  by  the  promoters  and  opponents,  and  as  this 
was  the  first  time  in  which  the  principle  of  com* 
pulsory  purchase  was  definitely  recognised,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  long  be  regarded  as  a 
leading  case.  As  a  matter  of  course,  many  inci- 
dental points  of  interest  arose  during  the  progress 
of  the  case.  Thus,  besides  the  mam  question  of 
compulsory  purchase,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  any  precedent  for  the  Bill,  the 
questions  of  water  compensations,  of  appeals  from 
one  Committee  to  another,  and  other  kmdred  sub- 
jects were  discussed.  These  are  all  treated  at  length 
by  the  Author  in  the  body  of  the  woric,  which  is 
thus  a  complete  le^l  compendium  OQ  the  large 
subject  with  which  it  so  ably  deals." 
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STEVENS  <&•   HAYNES,    BELL    YARD,    TEMPLE   BAR. 


In  8vo,  1878,  price  6s.,  cloth, 
THE 


LAW  RELATING  TO  CHARITIES, 

ESPECIALLY   WITH   REFERENCE   TO  THE   VAUDITY   AND   CCINSTRUCTION    OF 

CHARITABLE  BEQUESTS  AND  CONVEYANCES. 

Bv  FERDINAND  M.  WHITEFORD,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bamster-at-Law. 


ic 


'The  Law  nelatinK  to  Charities  by  F.  M. 
Whiteford  contains  a  orief  but  clear  expomtioo  of 
the  law  relating  to  a  class  of  bequests  in  which  the 
intentions  of  donors  are  often  frustrated  by  un> 
acquaintance  with  the  statutory  provisions  on  the 
subject.      Decisions   in  reported  cases  occupy  a 


large  oortton  of  the  text,  together  with  the  ez- 
pULnations  pertinent  to  them.  The  general  tenor 
of  Mr.  Whiteford 's  work  is  that  of  a  digest  of  Cases 
mther  than  a  treatise,  a  feature,  hbwever,  vHiidi 
will  not  diminish  its  usefulness  for  purposes  of 
refercnoe." — I^am  Magazine  and  Review. 


In  8vO)  i8p,  itfioe  Jt,  td.,  dotk, 
AN    EPITOME   AND   ANALYSIS    OK 

SAYIGNY'S  TREATISE  OK  OBLIGATIOHS  IN  ROMAN  UW. 

By  ARCHIBALD  BROWN,  M.A, 

BDIN.   AND  OXON.,   AND  B.C.L.   OXON.,  OP  THE  MIDDLE  TBMPLB,   BARXISTES-AT>LAW. 


"Mr.  Archibald  Brown  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  interested  in  the  science  of  Law,  whether 
as  a  study  or  a  practice,  for  his  editicm  <^ 
Herr  von  bavigny's  great  work  on  'Obligations/ 
Mr.  Brown  has  undertaken  a  double  task — the 
translation  of  his  author,  and  the  analvsis  of  his 
author's  matter.  That  he  Kas  succeetled  in  reducing 
the  bulk  of  the  origiaal  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  ; 
the  French  translation  consisting  of  two  volnmes. 
with  some  five  hundred  pages  aptece,  as  conitiai«a 
with  Mr.  <iirown's  thin  volume  of  a  hundred  add 


fifty  pages.  At  the  same  time  the  pith  of  Von 
Savigny  s  matter  seems  to  be  veiy  saoeevfony  {■«• 
served,  nothing  which  might  be  aaefel  to  the 
English  reader  being' apparently  onuttcd. 

•'^The  new  edition  of  Savigny  will,  we  hope,  be 
extensively  read  and  referred  to  by  Enelish  lawyers 
If  it  is  not,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  translator 
and  cpttomiaer.  Far  less  win  ft  be  the  laalt  of 
Savigny  himself,  whose  dear  definkioBs  and  BCeur 
rate  tests  are  of  great  use  to  the  legal  practitiooer.* 
— Law  yawiuui 


THE    ELEMENTS    OP    ROMAN    LAW. 


In  216  pages  Svo,  1875*  price  xof.,  cloth. 
A   CONCISE  DIGEST  OF  THE 

INSTITUTES   OF   GAIUS  AND  JUSTINIAN. 

With  copious  References  arranged  in  Parallel  Columns^  also  Chronological  and 

Analytical  Tables,  Lists  of  Laws,  &*c.  6f*c, 

Primarily  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  preparing  for  Bxaminfttion  at 

Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  Inns  of  Court. 
By  SEYMOUR  F.  HARRIS,  RCL.,  M.A., 

OP  WORCESTER  COLLBGB,  OXPOSO,  AlfD  THE  INNER  TBMPLt,   BARKtSTER'AT-LAfT 
AUTHOR  or  *'  UNIVERSITIES  AND  LBGifL  BOUCATIOK.** 


*'Afr.  Harrises  digest  ought  to  have  very  great  success  among  law  studetUs  both  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  Universities,  His  booh  gives  evidence  of  praisaoorthy  atcmracy 
and  laborious  condensation.** — Law  Journal. 

**  77/ /j  book  contains  a  summary  in  English  of  the  elements  of  Roman  Law  as  coniaisud 
in  the  works  of  Gains  and  Justinian,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  reader  can  at  once  see 
what  are  the  opinions  of  either  of  these  two  writers  oft  each  point.  From  the  very  exact 
and  accurate  references  to  titles  and  sections  given  he  can  at  once  refer  to  the  original 
tvriters.  The  concise  manner  in  which  Mr,  Harris  has  arranged  his  digest  will  render 
it  most  useful^  mt  only  to  the  students  for  whom  it  was  originally  written^  hut  also  to  those 
persons  wJto,  though  they  have  not  the  time  to  wade  through  the  larger  treatises  of  Poste^ 
Sanders,  Ortolan,  and  others,  yet  desire  to  obtain  some  hurof ledge  of  Roman  Leno"— 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Undergraduates*  Journal. 

"  J/r.  Narris  deserves  the  credit  of  having  produced  an  epitome  which  will  be  of  seroice 
to  those  numerous  students  who  have  no  time  or  sufficient  ability  to  analyse  the  InstUuta 
for  themselves,'* — Law  Times. 
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In  Crown  Svo,  price  y* ;  or  Interl^ved  for  Notes,  price  41. 

,    CONTRACT    LAW. 

QUESTIONS    ON    THE    LAW    OF    CONTRACTS.       With    Notes   to   the 
Answers.    pQundsd m  **A9uon."  "  ChittyC'  and  \^ PolloeM'* 

By  Philip  Foster  Alpred,  D.C.I-j,  Hertford  CoU^se  *nd  Gxay's  Inn  ;  late 

Exdmmer  for  the  University  of  Oxib^d. 

"  This  appears  to  us  a  very  admifable  selection  of  questions,  comparing^  favourably  with  the  average 
mn  of  those  set  in  examinations,  and  useful  for  the  purpose  of  testing  progress." — Ltna  JoumcU, 


For  the  Preliminary  Examiaations  before  Botering  into  Articles  of  Clerkship 

to  Solicitors  under  the  Solicitors  Act,  1877. 

In  a  handsome  4to  volume,  with  Map  of  the  World,  price  lO/.,  cloth, 

THE  STUDENTS'  REMINDER  &  PUPILS'  HELP 

IN  PREPARING  FOR  A  PUBLIC  EXAMINATION. 

By  THOMAS    MARSH, 

PRIVATS  TUTOR,   AUTHOR  OP  AN    "BNGUSH  GRAMMAR,"  &C. 

"  We  welcome  this  compendium  with  grctt  plaawtife  «» 'being  exactly  what  is  wanted  in  this  age  of 
competitive  examinations.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  master  hand,  and  could  only  be  compiled  by  one 
thoroughly  experienced  in  the  work  of  teaching.  Mr.  Manh  has  summarised  and  analysed  the  subjects 
peqnired  for  the  nreUminary  exarainaiions  of  uw  students,  as  well  as  for  the  Umvemity  and  Civil  Service 
examinations.  He  has  paid  special  attention  to  mathematics,  but  the  compeodium  ala6  includes  andeat 
and  modem  langtiages,  geography^  dictation.  &c  It  was  a  happy  idea  to  make  it  quarto  sixei  and  the 
type  and  printing  are  dear  wid  legtble."-— /rrjtA  Lam  Timu, 

I  I  mmmmm^^       ill  ^— — ■  i.ii  . 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  in  8vo»  price  2Lr.|  cloth, 

EHGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

FROM   THE    TEUTONIC  INVASION   TO    THE   PRESENT  TIME. 

9^t|{iul>  as  »  ^cxt-hook  lor  <$tiibtiit0  ani^  others. 

By  T.  R   TASWELL-LANGMEAD,   B.C.L, 

or  Lincoln's  inn,  barrister-at*law,  latb  tutor  on  constitutional  law  and  legal 

HISTORY  TO  THE  POUR  INNS  OP  COURT,   AND   PORMERLY  VINBRIAN 
SCHOLAR  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  OXPORD. 

Second  and  Enlarged  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  in  xnany  parts  rewritten. 

**  Th«  weHc  before  vs  it  woaM  be  hardly  iManble  to  praise  too  highly.  In  style,  arrangement,  clearness, 
and  st8B«  at  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  better  00  the  real  history  of  England,  the  history  of  its 
constitutional  growth  as  a  complete  ftor}^,  than  this  volume.*'— i?«rtos  (2/.«!F.)  Littrmty  iV^rU. 

**As  It  now  stands,  we  should  find  it  hard  to  name  a  better  text-book  on  English  Constitutional 
TAxAaryr—Soluittmt'  yonmai. 

"That  the  greatest  care  and  labour  have  been  bestowed  upon  it  is  apparent  in  every  page,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  it  will  become  a  standard  work  not  likely  soon  to  die  ont.-^x/0rd  ami  Cambridge  Under' 
gradMatti  Jenrmal. 

"  As  a  text-book  for  the  lecturer  it  is  most  valuable.  It  does  not  always  observe  a  strict  chronological 
sequence,  b|it  ^mnyi  tMetW  aU  that  has>  b^  be-^id  on  a>  gtvqn  sifrt^ed  at  the  point  irhfnthat^ubject 
happens  to  t)os!*ss  4  speoal  In^Knt^nce.  "—CdnUtt^rary  fhtt^into. 

**Mr.  IVwel-LingfeaiadW  t»lB^ndium  of  the  rise  and  de^lopmaAt  of  the  fioglish  CdcMtittltlon  has 
evidently  supplied  a  want.  .  .  *  jThe  present  Edition  is  greatly  improved.  .  .  .  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  good  and  useful  work.'*-'%S^AiiS0r. 

^' We  think  Mr.  TasWeTl-Langmead  may  be  congratulated  upon  having  compiled  an  elementary  work  of 
connicuous  merit.** — Pall  Malt  Gazette. 

'*  For  students  of  history  we  do  not  know  any  woric  which  we  could  more  thoroughly  recommend." — Lava 
Timtt, 

'*  It  is  a  safe,  carelU)  uiahtwcithydigast  nidmMfial  ofadl  consitnti^al  hi«fliy  jtnd  law."— ^Z«Ar. 

"The  volume  on  E&gliM  Odottitudd^  MistaiV.'byMr.  Tiswell-Lfehgmead,  is  exactly  what  such  a 
history  should  ^n**— Standard. 

"  As  a  text-book  for  students,  we  regaid  -k  as  an  excepcionaHy  abW  and  complete  work.** — Lam  JtumaL 

"  Mr.  TaswelULangmead  has  thorousHly  grkspcni  the  bearings  of  his  subject.  It  is,  however,  in  dealing 
with  that  chief  iol^ect  ed  eoostitational  hntoty— parliameatary  govvnuneot—that  the  work  exhibits  its 
great  superiority  over  its  rivals." — Academy. 
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Sixth  Edition,  i»  8to,  I882,  price  25/.,  cloth, 

THE   PRINCIPLES  OF  EQUITY. 

INTENDED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  THE  PROFESSION. 

By   EDMUND    H.    T.    SNELL, 

or  THK  MIODLS  TSMPU,  8AIUUtTSK-AT-LAW. 

SIXTH  EDITION. 
TO  WHICH  IS  ADDED 

AN    EPITOME   OF   THE   EQUITY   PRAOTIOE. 

THIRD    EDITION. 

« 

By  ARCHIBALD  BROWN,  M.A.,  Edin.  &  Oxok.,  &  B.CL.  OxoK., 

OP  THB  MIPXOX  TBMPLK,    BARRISTtJt-AT*I*AW  *    AITTHOK  OP   *'  A  KSW  LAW  OKmONARt,** 
"an  analysis  op  &.VV1GNV  ON  OBLIGATIONS,"  AND  THB  "  LAW  OP  PIXTUKES.** 


REVIEWS. 

"  On  the  whole  we  are  convinced  that  thf  Sucth  Edition  of  Snelfs  Equity  is  destined  to  be  as  highly 
thought  of  as  its  pvedecessors,  as  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  out  and  out  the  best  work  on  the  subject  with  whidi 
it  dalB,"—€i^i^t  Urn  2^Ut, 

"  Rarely  has  a  text*book  attaibed  more  compkte  and  rapid  success  than  SneD's  '  Prindptea  of  Equity,' 
of  which  a  fifth  editioa  has  just  been  tssoed.**— >£«nr  Times* 

**  Seldom  does  it  hat»pen  that  a  work  secures  so  great  a  reputation  «s  this  book,  and  to  Mr.  Brown  is 

diieihaccaditof  ke^pyif  it  up-wiik  ths  ti<n«s •  It  is  eertacnly  thf^ most  comproKeoBiv^  «aw«iI«B 

th«  best  work  on  Eqiiiiy  Jurispau^cft  Jbi!kxistenpe.''-^JC^9in/4»Ni^  0$it^r^/^  Unif^jprnduait*  %fWhtiti, 

'  "llie  changes  Introduced  by  the  Judicature  Acts  have'  been  well  and  fully  explained  by  the  present 
edition  of  Mr.  SneU's  trsatise,  and  everything  ocoessaiy  in  the  way  of  revision  luis  been  conscientiously 
aooompUshed.  We  perceive  the  fruitful  impress  of  the  'amending  hand'  in  every  page;  the  results  of 
the  decisions  under  the  teW  system -have  been  canfully  explained,  and  engrafted  4nt6  the  original  text; 
and  in  a  word,  Snell's  yctk,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Brown,  Iws  proved  thf  fii^iacy  of  B^thainfs  descriptioo  of 
Equity  as  '  that  capricTous  a^d  inconsutent  mistress  of  our  fortune^  whose  features  no  one  is  able  to 
delineate.'  "^/HbA  Law  Timss, 


"  We  knew  of  no  better  introduction  to  the  Prindples  of  Equity.^ — 
Canada  Law  Journal. 

"  Within  the  ten  years  which  have  ekipsed  since  the  i^ipearanoe  of  die  first  edidon  cyf  this  wock,  its 
repiitadon  has  steadily  increased,  and  it  has  long  since  been  recognised  by  students,  tutors,  and  pracdcioDen^ 
as  the  best  elementary  treatise  on  the  important  and  difficnit  branch  oT  the  law  wfaidi  forms  its  snb|ect.* 
^-Ltcw  Magaxhu  and  Review, 

■  •        I      I    ■         I  . .  — ^   I    .        I       »  I  ■  1 1        I  I  ■  I  ■   . 

In  Crown  8voy  price  2.f.  6</.,  sewed, 

QUESTIONS    ON    EQUITY. 

FOR    STUDENTS   PREPARING    FOR    EXAMINATION, 

FOUNDED  ON 

SNELL'S  "PRINCIPLES  OF  EQUITY," 

By  W.  T.  WAltE, 

BAmftTSK>AT-tAW,  ROLT  SCHOLAK  OP  THE  HOMOtntABLB  SOCISTT  OP  CllAir*S  INK. 
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Second  Edition,  in  one  volume,  8vo,  nearly  Ready, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CONVEYANCING. 

A  If  ELEMENTARY  WORK  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS. 

By  henry  C   DEANE, 

OF  UNCOLM's  INN,  ^AfeKllTfeR'AT'P^W,  90MXTIMB  LBCTUIIB|I  TO^TIS  IMCOHrOKATBD  LAW  SOqSTY 

OF  THE   L'NITBD  KINGDOM. 

"  Mr.  Deane  is  one  of  the  Lecturers  of  the  Incorponited  Law  Society,  and  in  htselementary  work  intended 
for  the  use  of  students,  he  embodies  some  lectures  given  at  .the  h^  of  that  society.  It  would  weary  our 
readers  to  take  them  over  the  ground  necessarily  covered  by  Mr.  Deane.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  Cor- 
poreal Hereditaments,  and  the  second  to  Conveyancing.  1  ne  latter  is  prefaoeo  by  a  very  interesting  *  His- 
tory of  Conveyancinr,'  and  for  practical  purpooes  the  chapter  (Ch.  a,  Part  IL)  on  Conditions  of  Sale  is 
decidedly  valuable."-^J^m9  7V«Mx/  .  . 

*^Wt  hope  to  see  this  book^  like  SnelVs  Equity,  a  standard  class-hook  in  all  Law  Schools 
where  English  law  is  taught, ^^^-Ckjakhk  Law  Jouknal. 

*'  It  seems  easentially  the  book  for  young  convey- 
ancera,  and  will^  probably,  in  many  cases  supplant 
Williams.  It  is,  m  fiict,  a  modem  adaptation  oi  Mr. 
Watldn's  book  on  conveyancing,  and  is  fully  equal 
to  iu  prototype.*'— /riM  La!t»  Timet* 

'*  Extremely  useful  to  students,  and  espectally  to 
thoae  gentlemen  who  are  candidates  for  the  various 
legal  examinations.     There  are  so  many  questions 


set  now  on  case  law  that  they  would  do  well  to 
peruse  this  treatise  of  Mr.  Dcane's,  and  use  it  in 
conjunction  with  a  book  of  questions  and  answers, 
lliey  Mrill  find  a  considerable  amount  of  equity  case 
.  law|  especially  in  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Deatw's 
book,  which  comprises  in  substance  some  lectures 
delivered  by  the  author  at  the  Law  Insthucion.''— 
Law  yournai. 


Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  lOf.  6d,y  cloth, 

A    SUMMARY    OF    THE 

LAW  &  PRACTICE  IN  ADMIRALTY. 

FOR    THE    USE    OF  STUDENTS, 

By  EUSTACE  SMITH, 

or  THE  INNER  TEMPLE;  AUTHOR  OP  "a  SimiCARy  OP  OOKPANT  LAW." 

•    "Thcbook  is  #ell  arraag^,  and  fbms  a  good  iatfoddction  t^  the  sabfeci.—^WSc^tfr'^  ycurmU." 
'*  It  is  however,  \a  our  opinion,  a  well  and  carefully  written  httle  work|  and  should  be  in  the  hand*  of 

every  student  who  u  taking  up  Admiralty  Law  at  the  Final." — Law  Shtatnti  Jaumtd. 
' "  Mr.  Smith  has  a  happy  knaok  of  compressing  a  large  amount  of  useful  matter  in  a  small  compass.  The 

present  work  will  doubtless  be  received  with  satisfaction  equal  to  that  with  which  his  previous  '  Summary' 

has  been  taitC*— Oxford  and  Cantbridgt  Undetgraduatif  y<mrfuU. 

— »^.M^»— ^P»».»— ^1— — .^— »^i»i .»       ..I..1H1       Mill       ^.M»i.l         III         — .—(J^^— ^»i^^»^.^»^— — — 1»a»^— ^i— »-^^.—    ■    »i^ 

Second  Edition,  in  8vO)  price  7^.,  clothi 
A  SUMMARY  Ot  THE 

UI  AND  PRACTICE  IN  THE  EGGLESIASTIGAL  GOORTS. 

FOR    THE    USE    OF  STUDENTS. 

By  EUSTACE  SMITH, 

OP  THE  INNER  TBMPUB*,  AUTHOR  OP   "a  SUMMARY  OF  COMPANY  LAW,"  AND   "a  SUMMARY  OP 

THE  LAW  AND  PRACTtCE  IN  ADMIRALTY." 

"  His  ohject  has  been,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  to  give  the  student  and  general  reader  a  lair  outline 
<^the  scope  and  extent  of  ecclesiastical  law,  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded^  of  the  Courts  by 
whkh  it  is  enforced,  and  the  procedure  by  which  these  Courts  are  regulated.  We  thmk  the  book  well 
fulfiU  its  object.  Iu  value  is  much  enhanced  by  a  profuse  citation  of  authorities  for  the  propositions 
contained  in  it." — Bar  ExoHtimatioK  y<mrHal. 


In  8vo,  price  6s,  y  doth, 

AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  1>RQBATE  AND.  DIVORCE. 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  HONOURS  EXAMINATION. 

By  J.   CARTER   HARRISON,   Solicitor. 


. 
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;  JTiird.  Editiqiv    In  pnc  voluiv,  8vo,  pripe  ?ar.,  cloth,  . 

FRIHCIPLES  OF  THE  COMMON  LAW. 

INTENDED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  THE  PROFESSION. 

» 

SECOND   EDITION. 

i 

By  JOHN  INDERMAUR,  Solicitor, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTJC*  OF  THK  SUPREME  COURT," 
"  EPITOMES  OF  LEADING  CASES,"  AND  OTHER  WORKS. 


I 


"  The  work  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best  written  and  most  useful  dementaiy 
works  for  Law  Students  that  has  been  published."— Zou/  Times, 

**  The  praise  which  we  were  enabled  to  bestow  upon  Mr.  Indennaur's  very  useful  com- 
pilation on  its  first  appearance  has  been  justified  by  a  demand  for  a  second  edition.** — 
Lmv  Magasdtte, 

"  We  were  able,  four  years  ago,  to  praise  (he^fint  e^tiqn  of  Mr.  Indermam's  book  as 
litiely  to  be  of  ti9e  lo  students  in  aoqaifing  the  ele|netits  6i  the  law  of  toils  and  ciOn|iactft. 
Tfie  second  edition  maintains  the  character  of  the  book.  — law  Journal, 

"  Mr.  Indermaur  renders  even  law  light  reading.  He  not  only  possesses  the  faculty 
of  judicious  selection,  but  of  lucid  exposition  and  felicitous  illustration.  And  while  his 
works  are  all  thus  characterised,  his  '  Principles  of  the  Common  Law '  especially  displays 
those  features.  That  it  has  already  reached  a  second  edition,  testifies  that  oar  estimate  of 
the  work  on  its  first  appearance  was  not  unduly  favourable,  highly  as  we  then  sonified 
approval ;  nor  needs  it  that  we  should  add  anything  to  that  estimate  in  reference  to  the 
general  scope  and  execution  of  the  work.  Ji  only  remains  to  say,  that  the  present  edition 
evinces  that  every  care  has  been  taken  to  insure  thorough  accuracy,  while  including  all 
the  modifications  in  the  law  that  have  taken  pkce  since  the  original  publication  ;  and  that 
the  references  to  the  Irish  dedsfoos  wl^cb  have  been  now  introduced  are  calculated  to 
render  .the  work  of  greater  utility  to  practitioners  and  student;!,  both,  English  4nd  Iri^" 
"^Irish  Lato  Timu. 

"  This  worh,  the  author  ieUs  us  in  his  Pr^ate^  is  iffritteu  mainly  with  a  view  to  the 
examinations  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.;  but  tof  think  it  is  tihefy  to  attain  a  wider 
usefulness.  It  seems,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  parts  we  have  examined,  to  be  a 
careful  and  clear  outline  of  the  principles  qf  the  common  law.  It  is  very  readoMe  ;  astd 
not  only  students,  but  many  practitioners  find  the  public  might  benefit  by  a  perusal  of  its 
/a^«."— Solicitors*  Journal. 

*'  Mr.  Indermaur  has  very  clear  notions  of  what  a  law  student  should  be  taught  to 
enable  him  to  pass  the  examinations  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  In  this,  his  last 
work,  the  law  is  stated  carefully  and  accurately,  and  the  book  will  probably  prove 
acceptable  to  students.** — Law  Times, 

*'The  practiang  solfcitor  will  also  find  this  a  very  useful  compendium.  Care  has 
evidently  been,  taken  to  note  the  ktest  dedsions  on  important  points  of  kw.  A  full 
and  well-constructed  index  supplier  ev  ry  facility  for  ready  reference."— ZoTff  Magasine, 
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Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  icxf.  6^.,  cloth, 

A  lAHUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OP  TIE  SOPREIE  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE, 

In  tb«  Queen's  Bench  and  Cha$cery  Bivisions,      In^end^d  for  tlie  us^of  Students. 
■     ' '  By  John  Ii«n5ERMAUR,  Solicitor.  ^ " 

"  The  second  edidon  hits  followed  quiddy  «pof»  the  fir«t|  whtck  wm  pttbKjihed  in  J878.  This  fact  affords 
good  evidence  that  the  book  has  beeil  foaftd  tieful.  It  contains  sulfident  information  to  enable  the 
student  who  masters  the  contents  to  turn  to  the  standard  works  on  practice  with  advantaj^e."— Zow 
TifMti. 

**Thts  is  a  very  useful  student's  book.  «lt^  is  cleariy  written,  and  gives  such  information  as  the  student 
requires,  without  bewildering  him  with  details.    The  portion  relating  to  tlie  Chancery  Division  fwms  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  elements  tA  the  practice,  and  may 
articled  clerks,  but  also  by  pupiU  entering  thtt  duunben  of 


tion  reiatmg  to  the  i^nanoery  Liivuion  Iwms  an 
and  may  be  advantaeeotply  used^  not  only  by 
f  eqnity  draftiinen."'-2L<'/KTfori'  y^umal. 


Fifth  Edition,  in  SyQi  price  ^f**  cloth, 

AN    EPITOME   OF  LEADING    COMMON    LAW    CASES ; 

WITH  SOME  SHORT  NOTES  THEREON, 

Chiefly  intended  as  a  Guide  to  *<  Smith's  Leading  Cases."    By  John  Indermaur, 
Solicitor  (Clifford's  Inn  Prizeman,  Michaelmas  Term,  1872). 

"  We  have  received  the  third  edition  of  the  '  Eimome  6f  leading  Coniftion  Law  Cases,'  by  Mr.  Inder- 
aaar,  Solicitor.  The  fint  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  February.  1873,  the  second  in  April,  1874, 
and  now  we  have  a  third  edition  dated  September,  1875.  No  better  proofof  the  value  of  this  book  can  be 
foniahed  than  the  Ikct  that  in  less  than  three  years  it  baa  reached  a  tJiird  cditioa.''-r-Z^M9  ytmmtU* 

Fourth  Edition,  in  8vo,  1881,  price  6ir.,  cloth, 

AH  EPITOIE  OF  LEADfflfi  CONYEYAHCIMG  iHD  EQUITY  CASES; 

WITH  SOME  SHORT  NOTES  THEREON.  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS. 

By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor,  Author  of  <<  An  Epitome  of  Leading 

Common  Law  Cases. '^ 

"  We  have  received  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Indermaur's  very  useful  Epitome  of  Leading  Convey- 
andng  and  Equity  Cases.    The  work  is  very  well  done." — Lmw  Timet. 

"Ine  Epitome  well  deserves  the  continued  patronage  of  the  class— Students — for  whom  it  is  especially 
iatendod,    Mr.  Indermaur  will  soon  be  ksown  stf  the    Students'  Friend.'  '--^amnla  Lm»  y^mai. 

Third  Edition,  in  8vo,  1880,  price  5x.,  cloth, 

SELF-PREPARATION  FOR  THE  FINAL  EXAMINATION. 

CONTAINING  A    COMPLETE    COURSE   OF    STUDY,   WITH  STATUTES, 

CASES  AN9  Q^S^I'IONS  1 

And  intended  for  the  use  of  .those  ^t^^^^  ^lorks^who  ifcdd  by'themselyes. 

By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor. 

"  In  this  edition  Mr.  Indermaur  extends  his  fonnsels  to  the  whole  period  from  th^  intermediate 
examination  to  the  finaL  His  advice  is  practical  aund  senable :  and  if  the  course  of  study  he  recommends 
is  intij\igtnt^  followed,  the  articled  clerk  wil]  hMf«  Md  in  a  tfgre  of  legal  Jmowledge  more  than  siiflSdenl^ 
to  cvry  nii«.  dirotgh  the  Inal  e9u»ntnatioii"-*s^«^'l«gr'  JattrtitA 

'*  Thi4babl|  co^taifts  retqmbicndationi  ^  toin^  a  Complete  couJbc  of  study  fqjr  jtbe  above  ctaitutatiDn 
ahouid  be  carried  out,  with  reference  to  the  ]>articular  books  to  be  read  seruUim.  We  need  only  remark 
that  it  u  essential  for  a  student  to  be  set  on  the  right  track  in  his  reading,  and  that  anyone  of  ordinary 
ability,  who  folkivs  the  course  aec  oet  by  Mr.  Indefnaur»^oaght  to  paai  with  great  credit. "—£mv  yommal. 

Second  Edition*  in  8vo^  price  6r.«  cloth, 

SELF  -  PREPARATION   FOR  THE   IHTERIEDIATE    EIAUNATIONS, 

As  it  at  present  exists  on  Stephen's  Commentaries.  Containing  a  complete  course  of 
Study,  with  Statutes,  Questions,  and  Actvice  as  to  portions  of  the  book  which  may 
be  omitted,  and  of  portions  to  whifh  special  attention  should  be  given  ;  also  the 
whole  of  the  Questions  :ind  Answers  at  the  nine  Intermediate  Examinations  which 
have  at  present  been  held  on  Stephen's  Commentaries,  and  intended  for  the  use  of 
ail  Articled  Clerks  who  have  not  yet  passed  the  Intermediate  Examination.  By 
John  lNDftRMAUR«  Author  of  "  Principles  of  Common  Law,"  and  other  works. 

In  8vo»  1875,  price  6r.,  clothe 

THE    STUDENTS'    GUIDE    TO   THE    JUDICATURE    ACTS, 

AND  THE  RULES  THEREUNDER  i 
Being  a  book  of  Questions  and  Answers  intended  for  the  use  of  Law  Students. 

By  John  Indekiiauii,  Solicitor. 
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Second  £ditioiu    Ii;  8vq,  pnce  961.^  cloth,      , 

A    NEW    LAW    DICTIONARY, 

AND    INSTITUTE    OF   THE    WHOLE    LAW; 

EMBRACING   FRENCH  AND   LATIN  TERMS   AND   REFERENCES  TO  THE 

AUTHORITIES,  CASES,  AND   STATUTES. 

SECONA  edition^  r€oU«d  tkromgk^ul^  tmd  cotmtUrahly  tiUarguL 

By   ARCHIBALP;  BROWN, 

M.A.  BDIN.  AND  OXOK.,  AKO  ILCU.  pXON.,  OP  T|iB  MIDDLE  TEMPIJC,  BAHiUSTEB*AT-LAW  ;  AUTHOR  OP 
THB  "law  or  FtS^URBS,"   *' ANALYSIS  Ol»  SAVICNtV OBLIGATIONS  IN  ROMAN  LAW,"   ETC. 


Reviews  of  the  Second  Edition. 

*^S9  far  as  wt  havt  he€n  Me  to  examine  thework^  it  seems  to  have  been  most  carefttUy 
and  acemraiely  executed^  tke  j^tsent  Ediiiau^  htsidts  cotUainmg  muck  new  matter^  katntig 
been  thoroughly  revised  in  consequence  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  law  ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  it  will  hefowid  extremely  useful^  not  only  to  students  emd ^ractiticntrs^ 
but  tapuUic  min^  and  men  of,  leiiert^**'-^lMlsii  lAw  Tl»t£s* 


«« 


JIfr.  Srown  has  revised  his  Dictionary ^  and'  (uUtpted  U  to  the  changes  effected  by  the 
Judicature  Ads,  and  it  nmtr  cottstitutes  a  wy'ustfid  work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any 
student  or  articUd  clerk^  and  a  work  which  the  Jtrartitioner  will  find  of  value  for  referenced* 
— Solicitors'  Journal. 

"  //  will  prove  a  reliable  guide  to  law  stndmts^  and  a  handy  book  of  reference  for 
practitioners,'' — Law  Times. 


r  ■   ^ 


In  Rdyil  8vo.,  prifcfc  y.,  cimli, 

ANALYTIC  At  TABLES 


o* 


THE  LAW   OF  REAL  PROPERTY ; 

Drawn  up  chiefly  from  STEPHEN'S  BLACKSTONE,  with  Notes. 
By  C.  J.  TARRING,  bf  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 


JLL 


CONTENTS. 


TaBlb    I.    Teiiore& 

„      IL    Efstatti^    Roco«4iog   to   Quaolity  of 

Teoanu'  Interest. . 

.  p.     III.    Estates,  according'  to  the  time    at 

which  the  Interest  is  to  be  enjoyed. 

,r     IV.    EMatcfl,  acQoniulB  to  tbs.iMiteber  uk) 

connection  of  the  TcMuits. 


tf'ADLB     •  V.  Uses. 

„         VI.  Acqtrisitfoti  of  E«t«les  in  land  of 
't,  ireflhold  tcnwne. 

W       VII.  Incorpor^*  Hei«cfitanieflte. 

'  „     VHI.  Incorporeal  Heftdttaaitnts. 


"  Will  supply  the  law  student  wfth  heV  ^  »  kidd  fotod  ♦eiV  generally  useful  The  Ubies,  which  are 
bas^>a  Stephen's  BIatks|^a4,  Have  go(i»., through  tfie  pm<Q<*a  t^t  of  *f>eing  emi^oytd  as;  aids  jt^'tle 
hiental  arrangemeni  of  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  required  for  examinations,  and 'will  no  doubt  be  ^pre- 
dated by  the  large  and  incfcasin^  classes  whose  reqtfirem^Rtsthey  are  inteti^  to  meet."— Z^sw^^^ksiW. 

"GK«at  care  an<^  constdei^bte  skill  have  been  shown  in  the  compiktiba  of  these  tables,  wUcb  wiA  be 
found  of  much  service  to  studenu  ofthe  Lftw^  Real  IVopehy.*^£#v  Timts, 
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Second  Edition,  in  8vo,  price  2af.,  cloth, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  CROTAL  LAW. 

INTENDED  AS  A   LUCID   EXPOSITION   OF  THE   SUBJECT   FOR  THE  USE 

OF  STUDENTS  AN'D  THE  PR6FESSI0N. 

Bv   SEVMOtJR   K   HARRIS,  B.CL.,   M-A-   (Ox6n.), 

AUTHOR  OP  "a  CONCISB  DIGEST  OF  THB  INSTll'tmtl  tit  GAlUs  ANt>  JVSTllttAH.'* 

SECOND  EDITION. 

Revised  by  the  Author  and  F.  P.  TOMLINSON,  M.A., 

OP  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,  BARR|STBR-AT-LAWv 


REVIEWS, 

**  Tk€  favourabU  opinion  wc  expressed  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appears  to  have 
been  justified  by  the  reception  itJuu  mtf-miih^  '  LM^nHg  tht^kgh  this  n£W  Edition^  we  see 
no  reasqti  to  modify  the  prais^  we  bestowed  on  the  former  EdUum*  Tht  r^tmi£at$i  fuxve 
been  culled  aitd  the  provisiotu  of  the  Summary  Jftrisdiction  Act  art  noticed  in  the  chapter 
relating  to  Summary  Convictions,  The  book  is  one  of  the  best  manucUs  of  Criminal  Law 
for  tJu  studmt,"—SoLicyvovLs' }oi3K»KS^ 

••  77ter4  is  no  Icuk  of  fVorks  on  Criminal  Lmif,  but  there  was  room  for  such  a  useful 
handbook  of  Principles  as  Mr,  Seymour  Harris  hcu  supplied.  Accustomed^  by  his  previous 
labours,  to  the  task  of  analysing  the  Icnv^  Mr,  Harris  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  present 
work  qualifications  well  ad^piod  to.  ucurt  the  succts^l  acconipUshment  of  the  object  which 
hi  had  set  Uffir^Mt^  |  That  objefi  is  nqt  au-ambitious.otUj  for  ^  d^  i^  fftJUud  to  soar 
above  utility  ti  tfie  young  prtictuianer  afid  the  it^dt^tt^  for  botli,  these  claiser^  oftdfor  the 
yet  wide^  class  ibho  may  rcquire^a  hook  of  reference  on  the  subject^  'Mr,  Harris  nas  produced 
a  clear  and  cotivenient  Epitome  of  the  Law.  A  noticeable  feature  of  Mr,  Harrises  ivork, 
which  is  likely  to  prove  of  ctssistance  both  to  the  practitioner  and  the  student,  consists  of  a 
Table  of  Offettces,  with  theit  It^ <kard^tett  th^it^ pfifiishAient^'and  the  statute  under  which 
it  is  itmictitd,  together  with  a  reference  to  the  pages  where  a  Statemetit  of  the  Law  will  be 
found,  —'La}n  Magazine  and  Review, 

"  This  work  purports  to  contaia  'a  cpnoM  expovtion  of  the  nature  of  crime,  the  various  offienceftpoaish- 
able  by  the  Es^llsh  law,'  the  law  of  criminal  procedure,  and  the  law  of  summary  convictions,*  with  tables 
of  offences,  pumshmenls,  and  statutes.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  books.  Book  I.  treats  of  crime,  iu 
divisions  and  ensentials ;  of  persons  capable  of  committing  crimes ;  and  of  principals  and  accessories. 
Book  II.  deals  with  offences  of  a  public  nature ;  offences  against  private  persons ;  and  offences  ttsainst  the 
property  of  individuals.  Each  crime  is  discussed  in  its  turn,  with  as  much  brevity  as  could  welt  be  used 
consistently  with  a  proper  ej^plauuioo  of  the  U^  characteristics  of -the; several  offences.  Book  III. 
explains  oiminal  procedure,  including  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts,  and  the  various  steps  in  the  apprehension 
— ->  '-'il.of  crifitoaU iranv  apresi  xo  pumsluBenU    This  part  of  the.wofk  is^^treqKly  weU-dqne,  the 

ion  of  thf  trial  being  etc^Ikr^,  in4  |ho|oughly,calc4Utfd  to^pTcss  »e  >iind  or  thi  mii/^tiaied. 

>k  TVTfcontaths  a  sn6rt'sketch  (St  '  sulhiftary  cohVlcttomi  before  ma^strate's  out  of  quarter  sessions.  '  ^*he 

table  of  offences  ajt  ^he  end  of  the  volume  is  most  useful,  and  there  is  a  vccy.fuU  index.    Altogether  we 

ignttulate  Mr.  Haurris  on  his  adventure.*' — Law  youmal.  ' 


mustconi 


"  A/r.  Harris  has  underUdkit$  (A  ^ti^k,  i^  atir  opini^,  sf:  much  needed  that  hi  might 
diminish  its  bulk  in  the  next  edition  by  obliterating  the  apologeticpreface.  The  ap^rance 
of  his  volume  is  as  well  timed  as  its  execution  is  satisfactory.  The  author  has  shown  att 
ability  of  omission  which  is  a  good  tist  of  skill,  and  from  the  overwhelming  likut  .of  the 
criminal  law  he  hcu  discreetly  selected  just  so  much  only  as  a  learner  needs  to  knotv,  and 
has  presented  it  in  terms  which  render  tt  capable  of  being  easily  taken  into  the  mind.  The 
first  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  indictable  offences^  which  are  defined  and  explained  in 
succintt  terms  ;  the  second  half  treats  of  the  prevention  of  offences^  the  courts  of  criminal 
furisdietion,  arrtst,  preliminary  proceedings  before  magistrateSy  and  inodes  cf  prosecuting 
and  tried;  and  a  bnef  epitome  of  the  laws  of  evidence,  proceedings  after  trial,  emd  summary 
convictions,  with  a  table  of  offences,  complete  the  boolf.  The  part  on  procedure  will  be 
found  particularly  useful.  Few  young  counsel,  on  their  first  appearance  at  sessions,  have 
0tore  ffan  a  ^Itf  4iM^/^/|tfyi^:^//4^#f|iM^  tiv  whicfi  a  tmtis  amihkW^  £md\fftcH 
commit  blunaerrtffhOk^  althbugh  tfifiin^  ift  kiM;  are  ntverthetett  seriohsfy  discouraging 
g$td  amidying  A  Uutnsdmoat  tht- outset  of  their  career.  Prom  even  such  a  Klunder  as  that 
of  misfdking  ike  order  in  whkh  the  speeches  art  made  and  witnesses  examined  they  may 
be  saved  by  the  table  of  instructions  gaven  lure%  "--Solicitors'  Journal. 
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Now  Read^,  ifi  i2Tno,  price  y,  6^.,  dotby 

A  mU  TlEAmS  ON  TB£  LAf  OF  Bm  OF  IM, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  LAW^'^ERS/LAW  STUbfiNTS,  &  THfi  PUBLIC. 

• 

Embracing  the  Acts  of  1878  and  1882.  Part  I.— Of  Bills  of  Sale  generally.  Part  II.— 
Of  the  Execution,  Attestation,  and  Registration  of  Bills  of  Sale  and  satisfaction 
thereof.  Part  IJL-^Of  the  Ejects  pf  Bills  pf  Sale  as  ag?iQst  Creditors.  Part  IV. 
— Of  Seizing  under,  and  Enforcing  Bills  of  Sale.  Appendix,  Forms,  Acts,  &c. 
By  John  In  DERM  AUR,  Solicitor. 

"  The  object  of  the  book  is  thorougblv  fpctiod.  ,  Tbow  irHo'tvant  to  be  told  exactly  what  to  do  and 
where  to  go  when  they  are  registering  kwlX  of  ^e  will  find  the  necessary  information  in  this  little  book." 

'      -  I  ...  » 

Now  ready,  in  8vo,  price  2s.  6^.,  cloth, 

A  COLLECTION  OF  LATIN  MAXIMS, 

LITERALLY  TRANSLATED. 
INTENDED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  ALL  LEGAL  EXAMINATIONSL 

"The  book  seems  admirably  adapted  as  a  bo<Jc  of  reference  for  students  who  come  across  a  Latin  maxim 
in  their  reading.* — Law  yeutnat. 

"llie  collection  before  us  is  not  pretentious,  and  disarMS  eritidsm  bv  its  sSfflpUdly  and  gencfal 
ccMrrectness.  Students  would  do  well,  early  in  their  studies,  to  commit  toese  maxims  to  memory,  and 
subsequent  reading  will  often  be  systexnatiz«Kl  and  more  easily  remembered." — Canada  Lanu  JourmoL 

In  one  volume,  8yo,  price  9^.,  dotli, 

LEADING  STATUTES  SUMMARISED, 

FOR   THE   USE   OF   STUDENTS. 
By  ERNEST  C.  THOMAS, 

BACON  SCHOLAR  OP  THK  HON.  SOaETY  OP  GRAY'S  INN,  UlTB  SCHOLAR  OP  TRINITY  COLLSCS,  OZPORO; 
AUTHOR  OP  "  LBADING  CASBS  IN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  BRfEPLY  STATKD." 

"'Will  doubtless  prove  of  much  use  to  students,  f<»-  whom  itb  intended.  .  .  .  An^  student  who,  with 
this  brief  summary  as  a  ^ide,  carefullY  studies  the  enactments  themselves  in  the  Revised  Edition  of  the 
Statutes,  cannot  mil  to  gain  a  very  considerable  acqiudntance  with  every  branch  of  English  law." — Lam 
Ma£aziMe. 

I      IW^™*^.^-^^^^— ^— »-^— ^^^— —  I       ■  I  ■  I         ■■        »■  -^.— .^»— — 1  1        ■  I      »        ■  ^ 

'  Second  Edition,  in  8yo,  in  preparation. 

LEADING  CASES  IN  CONSTITUTIONAL   LAW 

Briefly  Stated,  with  iNTRODtJcrioN,  Excursuses,  and  Notes. 

BY  ERNEST  C  THOMAS, 

BACON  SCHOLAR  OP  THE  HON.  SOCIETY  OP  GRAV's  INN,  LATE  SCHOLAR  OP  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  OXPOKD. 
•I 


'  Mr.  B.  C  Thomas  has  put  together  in  a  litm  octavo  a  digest  of  the  principal  cases  ilhutntlQg  Cob 
stitutional  Law,  that  is  to  say^  aU  c^ue^oas  as  to  the  righu  or  aodMirity  of  the  Crown  or  pevsons  ODder  it, 
as  regards  not  merely  the  constttutton  and  structure  |;iven  to  the  govemii^gbodyi  but  also  the  mode  in 
which  the  sovereign  power  is  to  be  exerdsed.  In  an  introductory  essay  Mr.ThonuL^  cives  a  very  dear  and 
in telligmt  survey  of  tne  general  functions  of  the  Executive,  and  the  prindples  by  which  they  are  reindatcd  ; 
and  tMfi  CoNows  asuouniury  of  leading  c»sea."~£«/«nA|/  Xeyiiv». 


Mr.  Thomas  gives  a  sensible  introduction  and  a  brief  epitome  of  the  fanubar  leading  cases."— Z.4«p 
Times, 

— ■-     -^- ■ — •— — ■ ■ ---^ •- 'mnm-T~^-~^-i ^^--'  --i       iii  i»  iii'* ■ ^  ..—  .a ■ »_^— _^^^^fc^^^ 

In  8vo,  price  Sr.,  cloth, 

AN  EPITOME  OF  HINDU  UW  CASES.    With 

Short  liakes  theiecm.  And  Introdoctory  Chapters  on  Sooroes  of  Law,  Mjuoriige, 
AdopUiMi,  Partition,  and.  Sucoesion^  By  WiiXiAM  M.  P;  .COGHI.AM,  Bombaj 
Civil  Service,  late  Judge  and  Seaacms  Judge  of  Tanna« 
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In  a  handy'  volume,  price  $s,  6</.,  cloth, 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  AND  RAILWAY  COMPANIES: 

THEIR  DUTIES,  RIGHTS,  AND  LIABILITIES. 
With  an  Appendix  containing  Addenda  et  Corrigenda  to  Nov.  x88o. 

By  LOUIS  ARTHUR  GOODEVE, 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPI:^   BAKBtsf  ER-AT-LA#. 

*J^  Tilt  Appendix  can  be  had  separately ^  price  I  J. 

"  Mr.  Goodeve's  little  book  Is  a  Cofidse  efutome  of  the  Actx.  B^e-lawt,  and  Cases  relating  to  passengers 
and  their  personal  luggage.  It  U  clearly  written,  and  the  reader  u  able  speedily  enough  to  find  any  point 
upon  which  he  desires  to  inform  himself:" — Law  youmal. 

*'  Mr.  Goodeve  has  rendered  a  service  to  the  public  in  making  a  digest  of  the  law  relating  to  railway 
passengers,  including  the  respective  duties,  rights,  and  liabilities  of  the  Companies  on  the  one  hand  and 
passengers  on  the  other,  as  laid  down  by  the  statutes  and  the  decisions  of  the  Superior  Covfts.  The 
various  points  are  treated  in  a  clear  yet  concuse  manner  ;  and  it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  this  little  work  will  be 
widely  studied  so  that  people  may  know  what  are  their  rights,  and  take  steps  to  maintain  them." — 
Saturday  Review, 

"After  reading  the  volume  with  great  interest,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  cleaxy  compact,  and  accurate. 
Passengers  who  want  reliabU  infortnal&on  should  cdnsult  this  hwAi,"'^Skejffi€ld Post, 
"■  '  '    '  .  -  ^  -,--..  - 

EUROPEAN    ARBITRATION. 


part  I.,  price  7j.  6d^,  sewed, 

LORD    WESTBURY'S    DECISIONS. 

Reported  by  FRANCIS  S.  REILLY, 

OF  UNCOLM's  inn,  BARRI5TER-AT-LAW. 


ALBERT    ARBITRATION. 


Parts  L,  II.,  and  III.,  price  25^.,  sewed, 

LORD    CAIRNS'S    DECISIONS. 

Reported  by  FRANCIS  S.  REILLY, 

OP  LINCOLN'S  INN,  BARRISTER- AT- LAW. 
..I   ..—■..  -■■        *  ■  ,  ,  _^______««»»__«^__«_^____ 

In  8vo,  price  2ij.,  cloth, 
A  TREATISE  ON 

THE   STATUTES  OF  ELIZABETH  AGAINST 
FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCES. 

The  Bills  of  Sale  REcrsTRAxioN  Acts  and  the  Law  of  Voluntary 

Dispositions  of  Property  generally. 

By  H.  W.  MAY,  B.A,  (Ch.  Ch.  Oxford), 

AND  OF  Lincoln's  inn,  barrister-at-law. 


"This  treatue  has  not  been  published  before  it 
was  wanted.  The  statutes  of  Elizabeth  against 
fraudulent  conveyances  have  now  been  in  force  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  The  dec»ions 
under  them  are  legion  in  number,  and  not  at  all 
times  consistent  with  each  other.  An  attempt  to 
reduce  the  mass  of  decisions  into  something  like 
shape,  and  the  exposition  of  legal  principles  in* 
volved  in  the  decisions,  under  any  orcnmstances, 
must  have  been  a  work  of  great  labour^  and  we  are 
pleased  to  observe  that  in  the  book  bebxe  us  there 
has  been  a  combination  of  unusual  labour  with  con- 
siderable professional  skill.  .  .  .  We  cannot  con- 
clude our  notice  of  this  work  without  saying  that  it 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  publisher*  as  well  as  the 
author.  The  facilities  aflbrded  by  Messrs.  Stevens 
and  Haynes  for  the  publication  of  treatises  by  rising 
men  in  our  profession  are  deserving  of  all  praise. 
We  feel  a<(sured  that  they  do  not  lightly  lend  their 
aid  to  works  presented  for  publication,  and  that  in 
consequence  publication  by  such  a  firm  is  to  some 
extent  a  guarantee  of  the  value  of  the  work 
published.  — Canada  Law  Jattmai. 


"  Examining  Mr.  May's  book,  we  find  it  con- 
structed with  an  intelligence  and  precision  which 
render  it  entirely  worthy  of  being  accepted  as  a 
guide  in  this  confessedly  difficult  subjecL  'I'he 
subject  is  an  involved  one,  but  with  clean  and  clcir 
handling  it  is  here  presented  as  clearly  as  it  could 
be.  .  .  .  On  the  wnole^  he  has  produced  a  very 
useful  book  of  an  exceptionally  sdcntific  character." 
— Soiicit^rs'  Jtnimat. 

"  The  subject  and  the  work  are  both  very  good. 
The  former  is  well  chosen,  new,  an4  interc<5tinjf  ; 
the  latter  has  the  quality  which  always  distin- 
guishc:;  original  research  from  borrowed  labours." 
— American  Law  Review. 

*'  We  are  happy  to  welcome  his  (Mr.  Ma^'s)  work 
as  an  .addition  to  the,  we  regret  to  say,  brief  cata- 
logue of  law  books  conscientiously  executed.  Wc 
can  corroborate  his  own  description  of  his  labours, 
'  that  no  pains  have  been  spiired  to  make  the  book 
as  concise  and  practical  as  possiMe,  without  doing 
so  at  the  expense  of  perspicuity,  or  by  the  ooussioa 
of  any  important  points.'  "-^Law  Tim€t* 


so  STEVENS  6f-   HAYNES,    BELL    YAMD,    TEMPLE  BAR. 


In  one  volume^  8vo,  price  35/.,  cloth, 

AN  ESSAY  ON 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  CROWN 

AND  THE  PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  SUBJECT 

IN   THE   SEA   SHORES   OF   THE    REALM. 
By    ROBERT    GREAM    HALL, 

OF  LINCOLN'S  INK,   BABRISTSA-AT-LAW. 

SECOND    EDITION, 

Rrvised  and  Corrected,  together  with  extensive  Annotations, 

AND  References  to  the  later  Authorities  in  England, 

Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States. 

By    RICHARD    LOVELAND    LOVELAND, 

OP  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,    BARRISTBK-AT-LAW. 


"This  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  book.  It 
treats  of  one  of  those  obscure  branches  of  the  law 
which  there  is  no  great  inducement  for  a  legal 
writer  to  Uke  tm.  ....  Mr.  Ha^,  whose  5rst 
edition  srasi^iiea  in  x830t  was  a  wruerof  copsiaer- 
able  pD^ifer  tnd  method.  Mr.  Loveland's  cditine 
reflects  the  valuable  qualities  of  the  *  Essav '  itself. 
He  has  done  his  work  without  pretension,  but  in  a ' 
solid  and  efficient  manner.  The^ '  Summary  of  Con* 
tents '  gives  an  admirable  epitome  of  the  chief 
points  discussed  in  the  *  Essay/  and  indeed,  in 
some  twenty  propositions,  supplies  a  useful  outline 
of  the  whole  law.  Recent  cases  are  noted  at  the 
foot  of  each  paj^e  with  great  care  and  accuracy, 
while  an  Appendix  contains  much  valuable  matter;  ' 
including  Lord  Hale's  treatise  De  Jurt  MariSf 
about  which  there  has  been  so  much  controversy,' 
and  Serjeant  Merewether's  learned  argument  on 
the  rights  in  the  river  Thames,  llie  book  will,  we 
think,  take  its  place  as  the  modem  authority  on  the 
subject." — Lww  Journal. 

"The  treatise, as  orieinally puUished,  was  one  of 
considerable  value,  and  has  ever  since  beoQ  quoted 
as  a  standard  authority.  But  as  time  passed,  and 
cases  atfcumolaied,  its  valu(  diminishia,'  as  ic  was  ' 


necessary  to  sumilenTent  it  so  largely  by  reference 
to  cases  since  decided.  A  tempting  opportunity 
was,  therefore,  offered  to  an  intdligent  editor  to 
suopjy  this  Refect  in  the  work,  and  ^r.  Loveland 
has  seSad  it,  and  proved  his  capacity  in  a  very 
mscrited  taaAner.  As  very  good  ^ipedmeas  of  anno- 
tation, showing  clear  Judgment  in  selection,  we  may 
refer  to  the  subject  of  alhiVion  at  page  109,  and  the 
rights  oC  tisher>'  at  page  50.  At  the  latter  pUce  he 
begins  his  notes  bv  stating  under  what  expressioos 
a.  *  several  fishery  has  been  held  to  pass,  proceed- 
ing subsequently  to  the  evidence  which  is  sufficient 
to  support  a  claim  to  ow^ierahip  of  a  fishery.  The 
important  question  under  what  circumstances 
property  can  be  acquired  Iti  t^e  sot)  between  high 
And  low  waler  mark  is  luci«Hy  discussed  at  page  77, 
whilst  at  page  81  we  find  a  pregpnant  note  on  the 
prbpertv  of  a  gi^tee  of  wreck  in  goods  stranded 
within  hi«»  liberty. 

**We  think  we  can  promise  Mr.  Loveland  the 
reward  fbr  which  alone  he  says  he  looks— that  this 
edition  of  Hall's  £lssay  will  prove  a  most  decided 
Asadstalice  to  those  engaged  in  cases  relating  to  the 
foreshores  of  the  country." — Law  Times, 


({ 


Tht  entire  book  is  master/jfy—^AuBAHY  Law  Journal. 


In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  12;.,  cloth, 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE 

POLLUTION  AND  OBSTROCtlON  OF  WATER  COURSES ; 

Together  with  a  Brief  Summary  of  the  Various  Sources  of  Rivers 

Pollution. 

By  CLEMENT  HIGGINS,   M.A.,  F.C.S., 

OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,  BARRISTER- AT-LAW. 

his  practical  acquaintance  both  with  the  sdentiiic 
and  the  legal  aspects  of  his  subject." — I,at»  MagU' 
shut  and  Review, 


"  As  a  compendiinn  of  the  law  upon  a  special 
and  rather  intricate  subject,  this  treatise  cannot 
but  prove  of  great  practical  -  value^  and  more 
especially  to  those  who  have  to  advise  upon  the 
institution  of  proceedings  under  the  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion  Preventive  Act,  1876,  or  to  adjudicate  upon 
those  proceedings  when  brought."  —  Irish  Law 
Times. 

"  We  can  recommend  Mr.  Higgins'  Manual  as 
the  best  guide  we  po»ess."''Pudffc  J/ealtk. 

"County  Court  Judges,  Sanitary  Authorities, 
and  Riparian  Owners  will  find  in  Mr.  Higgins' 
Treatise  a  valuable  aid  in  obtuning  a  clear  notion 
of  the  Law  on  the  Subject.  Mr.  Higgins  has 
accompKshed  a  work  for  which  he  will  readily  be 
recogmsed  a»  having  special  fitness,  on  account  of 


*'  The  volume  is  veiy  carefully  arranged  through- 
out, and  will  prove  of  great  utility  both  to  miners 
and  to  owners  of  land  <«  the  banks  of  rivcra.'* — 
T/u  Mining  Jourfud. 

'*  Mr.  Higgins  writes  tersely  and  cleariy,  while 
his  facts  are  so  well  arranged  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  refer  to  his  book  for  information ;  and  altogether 
the  work  is  one  which  will  be  found  very  osefn]  by 
all  interested  in  the  subject  to  which  it  relates.** — 
Engineer, 

"A  compact  and  convenient  manual  of  the  Law 
on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates." — SoUcittri 
youmal. 
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In  8vo,  Third  Edition,  price  25s.,  cloth, 

MAYNE'S     TREATISE 

ON 

THE    LAW   OF    DAMAGES. 

THIRD    EDITION. 

BY 

JOHN       D.       MAYNE, 

OP  THE  IKNBR  TKMPLS,   BARRISTKK'AT'iAW  ; 

AND 

LUMLEY     SMITH, 

OP  THK  IKNBR  TKMPLX,  Q.C 


C« 


During  tlic  huenty-two  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  this  well-known 
work,  its  reputation  has  been  steadily  gronvingy  and  it  hcu  long  since  Become  the  recognised 
auiho9ity  on  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats,^* — ^Law  Magazine  and  Review. 


"This  edition  of  what  has  become  »  atandard 
woric  has  the  advantage  of  appeaxins  under  the 
supervision  of  the  original  author  as  well  as  of 
Mr.  Lumley  Smith,  the  editor  of  the  second  edition. 
The  result  is  most  ntisfactory.  Mr.  Lumley 
Smith's  edition  was  ably  and  conscientiously  pre* 
pared,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  ihe  reader  still 
enjoys  ^e  benefit  of  his  accuracy  and  learning. 
At  the  same  time  the  book  has  doubtless  been 
improved  by  the  reappearance  of  its  author  a<i  co- 
editor.  The  earlier  part,  indeed,  has  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  entireljr  rewritten.  ^ 

*'  Upon  the  general  principles,  accordinr  tt>  which 
damages  are  to  be  assessed  in  actions  of  contract, 
NadUy  V.  BAxendaU  (9  Ex.  ^^1)  srill  remains 
the  leading  authcvit^,  and  fumisnes  the  text  for 
the  discussion  contained  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Mr.  &Iayne's  book.  Properly  understood  and 
lijnited,  the  rule  proposed  in  that  case,  although  in 
one  tespect  not  vtfy  happily  worded,  is  a  sound 
one,  and  has  been  repeatedly  approved  both  in 
England  and  America.  The  subsequent  decisions, 
which  are  concisely  summarised  by  Mr.  Mayne. 
have  established  that  mere  knowled^  of  special 
circumstances  is  not  enough,  unless  it  can  be  in- 
ferred from  the  whole  transaction  that  the 
contractor  consented  to  become  liable  to  the  extra 
damage.  This  limitation  is  obviously  just,  especially 
in  the  case  of  persons,  such  as  common  carriers, 
who  have  no  option  to  refuse  the  contract.  Mere 
knowledge  on  their  part  of  special  circumstances 
ought  not,  and,  according  to  the  dicta  of  the 
judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Homt 
V.  Midiand  Railway  Company  (zi  W.  R.  461, 
L.  R.  8  C.  P.  13XX  would  not  involve  the  carrier  in 
additional  responsibility.  Mr.  Mayne's  criticism 
of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  this  matter  has  been 
considered  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the 
rules  he  deduces  therefrom  (pp.  3a,  33)  appear  to  us 
to  exhaust  the  subject. 


"  Mr.  Mayne's  remarics  on  damajges  in  aclions  of 
tort  are  brief.  We  agree  with  him  that  in  such 
actions  the  courts  are  governed  by  far  kxMer  princi- 
ples than  in  contracts;  indeed,  sometimes  it  is 
impossible  to  say  they  are  governed  by  any  princi- 
pies  at  all.  In  actions  for  injuries  to  the  person  or 
reputation,  for  example,  a  judge  canooc  do  more 
than  give  a  gendrel  directioli  to  the  jury  to  give 
what  the  facts  proved  in  their  judgment  required. 
And,  according  to  the  better  opinion  they  may  give 
damages  *for  example's  sake,'  and  mulct  a  rich 
man  more  heavily  than  a  poor  one.  In  actions  for 
injuries  to  property,  however,  'vindictive'  or 
'exemplary'  damages  cannot,  except  in  very  rare 
caseS)  be  awarded,  but  must  be  limited,  as  in  con* 
tract,  to  the  actual  harm  sustained. 

"  Tlie  suUect  of  remoteness  of  damage  is  treated 
at  considerable  length  by  Mr.  Mayne,  and  we  notice 
that  much  new  maiter  has  been  added.  Thus  the 
recent  case  of  Rtding  v.  Smith  f 04  W.  R.  467.  x 
Ex.  p.  9x)  furnishes  the  author  witn  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  well-known  rule  in  \Vard  v. 
Weeks  ij  Bing.  311)  that  injury  resulting  from  the 
repetition  of  a  slander  is  not  actionable.  The  rule 
has  always  seemed  to  us  a  strange  one,  if  a  man  is 
to  be  made  responsible  for  the  natural  consequences 
of  his  acts.  For  everyone  who  utters  a  slander 
may  be  perfectly  certain  that  it  will  be  repeated. 

*' It  is  needless  to  comment  upon  the  arrangement 
of  the  subjects  in  this  edition,  in  which  no  alteration 
has  been  made,  llie  editors  modestly  express  a 
hope  that  all  the  English  as  well  as  the  principal 
Iri^h  decisions  up  to  the  date  have  been  induded, 
and  we  believe  from  our  own  examination  that  the 
hope  is  well  founded.  We  may  regret  that,  warned 
by  the  growing  bulk  of  the  book,  the  editors  have 
not  included  any  fresh  American  cases,  but  we  feel 
that  the  omission  was  unavoidable.  We  should  add 
that  the  whole  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised." — 
Solicitors'  Jonmal. 


**  TJiis  text-book  is  so  well  known,  not  only  as  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject  treated 
of,  but  as  one  of  the  best  text-books  ever  written,  that  it  would  be  idle  for  us  to  speak  of  it 
in  the  words  of  commendation  that  it  deserves.  It  is  a  work  that  no  practising  lawyer  can 
do  without  "—CKHMiK  Law  Journal. 
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In  8vo,  price  ax.,  sewed, 

TASLE  of  the  FQSEION  lfl£|LOAN.TIL£  UWS  and  CODES 

in  Force  ^itt  Ac  Prfncipftl  States  of  EUROPE  and  AMERICA.  By  Charles 
Lyon-Caen,  Professeur  agr%6  4  la  Faculty  de  Droit  de  Paris ;  Professeur  i 
l*£cole  libre  des  Sciences  politiqaes.  Translated  by  Napoleon  Argles, 
Solicitor,  Paris. 

In  one  vdkune,  demy  Sto^  price  lor.  6^.,  doth, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  LAW  OF  STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU, 

RETENTION,  AND  DELIVERY. 

By  JOHN  HOUSTON,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 


'*  We  have  no  heutation  in  saying  thftt  we  think 
Mr.  Houston's  book  will  be  a  very  useful  accession 
to  the  library  of  either  the  merchant  or  the  lawyer." 
—Solicitor^  Joumai. 

'•  We  have,  indeed,  met  with  few  works  which  so 


suecessfolly  surmount  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
this  arduous  undertaking  as  the  one  before  us ;  for 
the  faufigua^  is  well  chosen,  it  is  exhaustive  of  the 
law,  and  is  systematlsed  with  great  method." — 
American  Lam  Revietu. 


doty  was  dischaiged,  and  nothing  could  be  

natural  than  that  the  reporter  should  publish  a 
separate  rejxnt  in  book  form.  This  has  been  done, 
and  Mr.  Finlason  introduces  the  report  bv  one 
hundred  pases  of  dissertation  on  the  general  law. 
To  this  we  snail  proceed  to  refer,  simply  remarking, 
before  doing  so,  that  the  charge  to.  the  jury  has 
been  carefully  re^^i^d  by  the  Lord  Chief  ji 
•— X«iv  Timet, 


will  probably  be  applied  to  future  cases.  — ^Smh 
citcr£  yeurnoL 


In  8to,  price  lor.  ddf.^  doth, 
A   REPORT   OF   THE   CASE   OF 

THE   QUEEN  v.  GURNEY  AND   OTHERS, 

In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn.  With  an 
Introduction,  containing  a  History  of  the  Case,  and  an  Examination  of  the  Cases 
at  Law  and  Equity  applicable  to  it  ;  or  Illustrating  the  Doctrine  of  Com- 
mercial Fraud.     By  W.  F.  Finlason,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"  It  will  probably  be  a  very  long  time  before  the 
proeecntion  of  the  Overend  and  Uumey  directors  is 
rorgotten.  It  remains  as  an  example,  and  a  legaJ 
precedent  of  considerable  value.  It  involved  the 
immensely  important  question  where  innocent  mi»* 
representation  ends,  and  where  fraudulent  misrepre- 
sentation begins. 

**  All  who  perused  the  report  of  this  case  in  the 
columns  of  the  Timet  must  have  observed  the 
remarkable  fulness  and  accuracy  with  which  that 

i2mo,  price  lor.  6^.,  cloth, 

i  TREATISE  ON  THE  GAME  LAWS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES: 

I 

Including  Introduction,   Statutes,   Explanatory  Notes,   Cases,   and  Index.     By  John  | 

Locke,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Brighton.    The  Fifth   Edition,  in  which  are  i 

introduced  the  GAME  LAWS  of  SCOTLAND  and  IRELAND.     By  GiLMORk  1 
Evans,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  royal  8vo,  price  lor.  6^.,  cloth, 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  EQUrTT  6T  WAT  OF  REYIYOR  AND  SUPPLEMENT. 

With  Forms  of  Orders  and  Appendix  of  Bills. 
By  LOFTUS  LEIGH  PEMBERTON,  of  the  Chancery  Registrar's  Office. 

"  Mr.  Pemberton  has,  with  great  care,  brought 
together  and  classified  all  these  conflicting  cases, 
and  has,  as  far  as  may  be,  deduced  principles  which 

-I     ■'    ■■      I  ■■    ■  '  ■"'        "  -       .    Ill     ..  .  II 

In  8vo,  price  5^.,  cloth, 

THE    LAW    OF    PRIORITY. 

A  Concise  View  of  the  Law  relating  to  Priority  of  Incumdrancks 

and  of  other  Rights  in  Property. 

By  W.  G.  ROBINSON,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"  Mr.  Robinson's  book  ma^  be  recommended  to    |    tioner  with  a  useful  supplement  to  larger  and 
the  advanced  student,  and  wiU  furnish  the  practi-    |    complete  works."— >SV»ZrV:iVtfrr'  youraai. 
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In  crown  8vo,  price  i6r.,  cloth, 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PARLIA- 

MENTARY  ELECTIONS  throughout  great  Britain  and 

IRELAND.  Comprising  the  Duties  of  Returning  Officers  and  their  Deputies, 
Town  Clerks,  Agents,  Poll-Clerks,  &c.,  and  the  Law  of  Election  Expenses, 
Corrupt  Practices,  and  illegal  Payments.  With  an  Apnehdix  of  Statutes  and  an 
Index.  By  Henry  Jeffreys  Bush«y,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Magistrates,  sometime  Recorder  of  Colchester. — ?'ifth  Edition.  Adapted  to  and 
embodying  the  recent  changes  in  the  Law,  including  the  Ballot  Act,  the  Instruc- 
tions to  Returning  Officers  in  England  and  Scotland  issued  by  the  Home  Office, 
and  the  whole  ot  the  Statute  Law  relating  to  the  subject.  Edited  by  Henry 
Hardcastle,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"  We  have  just  received  at  a  very  opportune  '  i$  known  as  one  of  the  joint  editors  of  O'Malley 

moment  the  new  edition  of  this  tueful  work.    We  I  and  Hardcastle's  Election  Reports,  has  done  his 

need^  only  aaj^  that  thoAe  who  have  to  do  with  ,  work  well For  practical  purposes,  as 

elections  will  find  '  Bushbv's  Manual '  replete  with  '  a  handy  manual,   we  can  recommend  tne  work 

information  and  trustworthy,  and  that  Mr.  Hard-  to  returning  officers,  agents,  and  candidates ;  and 

castle  has  incorporated  all  the  recent  changes  of  returning  officers  cannot  do  better  than  distribute 

the  law."— Zrtffi;  JoumaL  i  this  manual  freely  amongst  their  subordinates,  if 

they  wi«h  them  to  understand  their  work." — Soti- 

"  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  who  I  citors'  yoiimai. 


A  Companion  Volume  to  the  above,  in  crown  8vo,  price  9f.,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OF  ELECTION  PETITIONS, 

I  With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Parliamentary  Elections  Act,  1868,  the  General  Rules 
for  the  Trial  of  Election  Petitions  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Forms  of 
Petitions,  &c.  Second  Edition.  By  Henry  Hardcastle,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


"  Mr.  Hardcastle  gives  us  an  original  treatise 
with  foot  notes,  and  he  has  evidently  taken  very 
considerable  pains  to  make  his  work  a  reliable 

fuide.  Beginning  with  the  effect  of  the  Election 
'etitions  Act,  i8b8,  he  takes  hU  readers  step  by 
step  through  the  new  procedure.  His  mode  of 
treating  the  subject  of '  particulars '  will  be  found 


extremely  useful^  and  he  gives  all  the  law  and 
practice  tn  a  very  small  compass.  In  an  Appendix 
IS  supplied  the  Act  and  the  Rules.  We  can 
thoroughly  recommend  Mr.  Hardcastle's  book  as  a 
concise  manual  on  the  law  and  practice  of  election 
petitions." — Law  Tiints. 


Now  ready,  Vols.  I.,  11.,  ifc  III.,  price  73^.  ;  and  Vol.  IV.,  Pt.  I.,  price  zr.  6</., 
REPORTS    OF    THE    DECISIONS    OF    THE 

JUDGES  FOR  THE  TRIAL  OF  ELECTION  PETITIONS 

IN    ENGLAND    AND    IRELAND. 

PURSUANT    TO    THE    PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS   ACT,    1868. 
By  EDWARD  LOUGHLIN  O'MALLEY  and  HENRY  HARDCASTLE. 


In  8vQ,  price  I2x.,  cloth, 

THE    LAW    OF    FIXTURES, 

IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  RELATION  OF 

LANDLORD      AND      TENANT, 

AND  IN  ALL  OTHER  OR  GENERAL  RELATIONS. 

FOURTH  EDITION 
By   ARCHIBALD    BROWN,   M.A.  Edin.  and  Oxon.,  and  B.C.L.  Oxon., 

OF  THB  MIDDLE  TBMi'LE, '  DARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


"The  author  tells  us  that  every  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  make  this  Edition  mi  complete  as 
possible.  We  think  he  has  been  very  successful. 
Vor  instance,  the  changes  effected  by  the  Bills  of 
Sale  Act,  x878»  hanre  been  well  indicated,  and  a 
new  chapter  nas  been  added  with  reference  to  the 
Law  of  Ecclesiastical  Fixtures  and  Dilapidations. 
The  book  is  worthy  of  the  success  it  has  achieved." 
— Lam*  TimtSn 


i< 


We  have  touched  on  the  principal  features  of  this    '   — La%o  JoMrnaL 


new  edition,  and  we  have  not  space  for  further 
remarks  on  the  book  itself:  but  we  may  obs^erve 
that  the  particular  circumstanoes  of  the  cases  cited 
arc  in  all  instances  sufficiently  detailed  to  make  the 
principle  of  law  clear ;  and  though  very  many  of  the 
principles  given  are  in  the  very  wordisof  the  judges, 
at  the  same  time  the  author  has  not  spared  to  deduce 
his  own  observations  and  the  treatise  is  commend- 
able  as  well  for  originality  as  for  laboriousnesa." 
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^itttxisi  anb  3Sustu«'  S^xxt»  sd  Jlc^nrints  of  the  (Earip  '^ti^oxUx*. 
SIR  BARTHOLOMEW  SHOWBR'S   PARLIAMENTARY  CASES* 

In  8vo,  1876,  price  4/.  4^.,  best  calf  binding, 

SHOWER'S  CASES  IN  PARLIAMENT 

RESOLVED  AND  ADJUDGED  UPON  PETITIONS  6*  WRITS  OF  ERROR. 

FOURTH    EDITION. 
CONTAINING  ADDITIONAL  CASES   NOT   HITHERTO   REPORTED. 

REVISED  AND  EDITED  BY 

RICHARD  LOVELAND  LOVELAND, 

or  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,   BARRISTKR-AT-LAW  ;  ^OITOR  OF   "  KELYNG's  CROWN  CASES,**  AND 

"hall's  essay  on  the  kiuhts  op  the  crown  in  the  seashore." 

"  Messrs.  Stevens  &  Havnes,  the  successful  publishers  of  the  Reprints  of  Bellewe, 
Cooke,  Cunningham,  Brookes's  New  Cases,  Choyce  Cases  in  Chancery,  William  Kelynge 
and  Kelyng*s  Crown  Cases,  determined  to  issue  a  new  or  fourth  Edition  of  Shower's  Cases 
in  Parliament. 

"  The  volume,  although  beautifully  printed  on  old-fashioned  Paper,  in  old-fashioned 
type,  instead  of  being  in  the  quarto,  is  in  the  more  convenient  octavo  form,  and  contains 
several  additional  cases  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  previous  editions  of  the  work. 

'*  These  are  all  cases  of  importance,  worthy  of  being  ushered  into  the  light  of  the 
world  by  enterprising  publishers. 

*'  Shower's  Cases  are  models  for  reporters,  even  in  our  day.  The  statements  of  the 
case,  the  argumentsof  counsel,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Judges,  are  all  clearly  and  ably  given. 

"  This  new  edition  with  an  old  face  of  these  valuable  reports,  under  the  able  editorship    i 
of  R.  L.  Loveland,  Esq. ,  should,  in  the  language  of  the  advertisement,  *  be  welcomed  by    I 
the  profession,  as  well  as  enable  the  custodians  of  public  libraries  to  complete  or  add  to 
their  series  of  English  Law  Reports.' " — Canada  Law  Jimmal.  1 

BELLEWE'S    CASES,    T.    RICHARD    IL 

In  8vo,  1869,  price  3/.  31.,  bound  in  calf  antique, 

LES  ANS  DU  ROY  RICHARD  LE  SECOND. 

Collect'  ensembr  hors  les    abridgments    de    Statham,   Fitzherbert  et  Brooke.       Per 
Richard  Bellewe,  de  Lmcolns  Inne.     1585.     Reprinted  from    the  Original 


Edition. 

"  No  public  library  in  the  worid,  where  English 
law  finds  a  place,  should  be  without  a  copy  of  this 
edition  of  Bellewe." — Canada  Lato  yanmaL 

••  We  have  here  tk/u-simiU  edition  of  Bellewe, 
and  it  is  reallv  the  most  beautiful  and  admirable 
repiint  that  nas  appeared  at  any  time.  It  is  a 
perfect  ^em  of  antique  printing,  and  forms  a  most 
interesting  monument  of  our  early  legal  history. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  works  as  the  Year 
Book  of  £dwani  I.  and  other  similar  works  which 
have^  been  printed  in  our  own  time  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  but  is  iar 
superior  to  any  of  them,  and  is  in  this  respect 


highly  crediuble  to  the  spirit  and^  etiterpifse  of 
private  publishers  The  work  is  an  important  link 
m  our  legal  histoiy ;  there  are  no  year  books  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  11..  and  Bellewe  supplied  the  only 
sumtttute  by  carefully  extracting  and  collecting  al! 
the  cases  he  could  find,  and  he  did  it  in  the  most 
convenient  form — that  of  alphabetical  arrangement 
in  the  order  of  subjects,  so  tnat  the  work  is  a  digest 
as  well  as  a  book  of  law  reports.  It  is  in  fact  a 
collection  of  cases  of  the  ret|p  9f  Ridiard  II.. 
arranged  according  to  their  subjects  in  alphabetical 
order.  It  is  therefore,  one  of  the  most  mteUi^ble 
and  interesting  legal  memorials  of  the  Middle 
Ages." — Law  Times. 


CUNNINGHAM'S     REPORTS. 

In  8vo,  1 87 1,  price  3/.  3^.,  calf  antique, 

Cunningham's  (T.)  Reports  in  K.  B.,  7  to  10  Geo.  II. ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Proposal 
for  rendering  the  Laws  of  England  clear  and  certain,  humbly  offered  to  the 
Consideration  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Third  edition,  with  numerous 
Corrections.    By  Thomas  Townsend  Bucknill,  Barrister-at-Law. 


"The  instructive  chapter  which  jirecedes  the 
cases,  entitled  '  A  proposal  for  rendenng  the  Laws 
of  England  clear  and  certain,'  gives  the  volume  a 
degree  of  pec ifliar  interest,  independent  of  the  value 
of  many  of  the  reported  cases.  That  chapter  begins 
with  words  which  ought,  for  the  information  of 
every  people,  to  be  orinted  in  letters  of  gold.  They 
are  as   follows:  'Nothing  conduces  more  to  the 


peace  and  prosperity  of  every  nation  than  good 
laws  and  the  due  execution  of  tnem.'  The  history 
of  the  civil  law  is  then  rai»d1y  traced.  Neat  a 
historvis  given  <^  English  Repotten,  beginning 
with  the  reporters  of  the  Year  Boc^s  from  s  £dw. 
III.  to  la  Hen.  VIII. — ^beingnear  soo  ysMt    and 

afterwards  to  the  time  of  the  author.^    ^ '- 

Law  Jommal, 
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CHOYCB    CASES    IN    CHANCERY. 

In  8vo,  1870^  price  a/.  2^.,  calf  antique, 

THE  PBAOTIOE  OF  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

With  the  Nature  of  the  several  Offices  belonging  to  that  Court.    And  the  Reports  of 
many  Cases  wherein  Relief  hath  been  there  had,  and  where  denyed. 

*'  This  volume,  in  paper,  tvpe,  and  bindinSf  (11^^  "  Belleira's  Cases  ")  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  antique  edition. 
All  who  buy  the  one  should  buy  the  other." — Canada  Law  yo$tmaJ. 


In  8vo,  1872,  price  3/.  31.,  calf  antique. 

SIR  G.  COOKE'S  COMMON  PLEAS  REPORTS 

IN  THE  REIGNS  OF  QUEEN  ANNE,  AND  KINGS  GEORGE    I.   and  II. 

The  Third  Edition,  with  Additional  Cases  and  References  contained  in  the  Notes 
taken  from  L.  C.  J.  Eyre*s  MSS.  by  Mr.  Justice  Nares,  edited  by  Thomas 
TowNSEND  BucKNiLL,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 


Law  books  never  can  die  or  remain  long  dead 
so  long  as  Stevens  and  Haynes  are  willine  to  con- 
tinue them  or  revive  them  when  dead.  It  is  cer- 
tainly surprising  to  see  with  what  facial  accuracy 


•»  T  —  W.W.I..  -^„ 1: :-  1 j^-j       jm  ^jIjJ  volume  of  Reports  maybe  produced  by  these 

modem  publishers,  wnose  good  taste  is  only  equalled 


by  their  enterprise." — Canada  Law  youmat. 


BROOKE'S  NEW  CASES  WITH  MARCH'S  TRANSLATION. 

In  8vo,  1873,  price  4/.  4^.,  calf  antique. 

Brooke's  (Sir  Robert)  New  Cases  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  Edward  VI.,  and 
Queen  Mary,  collected  out  of  Brook's  Abridgement,  and  arranged  under  years, 
with  a  table,  together  with  March's  (John)  Iranslaiion  ^Brooke's  New  Cases 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary,  collected  out  of 
Brooke's  Abridgement,  and  reduced  alphabetically  under  their  proper  heads  and 
titles,  with  a  table  of  the  principal  matters.   In  one  handsome  volume.   8vo.  1873. 


"  Both  the  original  and  the  translation  having 
long  been  very  scarce,  and  the  mispaging  and  other 
errors  in  March's  translation  maxing  a  new  and 
corrected    edition    peculiarly    desirable     Messrs. 


Stevens  and  Haynes  have  reprinted  the  two  books 
in  one  volume,  uniform  with  the  preceding  volumes 
of  the  series  of  Early  Reports."— Coma^  Law 
Journal, 


KELYNGE'S  (W.)  REPORTS. 

In  8vo,  1873,  price  4^*  ^f'l  calf  antique, 

Kelynge's  (William)  Reports  of  Cases  in  Chancery,  the  King's  Bench,  &c.,  from  the 
3rd  to  the  9th  year  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  II.,  during  which  time  Lord 
Kin^;  was  Chancellor,  and  the  Lords  Raymond  and  Hardwicke  were  Chief 
Justices  of  England.  To  which  are  added,  seventy  New  Cases  not  in  the  First 
Edition.     Third  Edition.     In  one  handsome  volume.     8vo.  1873. 

KELYNG'S  (SIR  JOHN)  CROWN  CASES! 

In  8vo,  1873,  price  4/.  4^.,  calf  antique, 

Kelyng's  (Sir  J.)  Reports  of  Divers  Cases  in  Pleas  of  the  Crown  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Charles  JI.,  with  Directions  to  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  others ;  to  which  are 
added.  Three  Modem  Cases,  viz.,  Armsuong  and  lisle,  the  King  and  Plummer, 
the  Queen  and  Mawgridge.  Third  Edition,  containing  several  additional  Cases 
never  be/ore  printed^  together  with  a  Treatise  upon  the  Law  and  Proceed- 
ings IN  Cases  of  High  Treason,  first  published  in  1793.  The  whole  carefully 
revised  and  edited  by  Richard  Loveland  Loveu^nd,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

"We  look  upon  this  volume  as  one  of  the  most 
important  and  valtiable  of  the  aniqoc  reprints  of 
Messrs  Stevens  and  Haynes.  Little  do  we  know 
of  the  mines  of  legal  wealth  that  lie  buried  in  the 
old  law  books.  But  a  carefiil  examination,  either  of 
the  reports  or  of  the  treatise  embodied  in  the  volume 
now  before  us,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 


goodservice  rendered  by  Messrs.  Stevensand Haynes 
to  the  profession.  .  .  .  Should  occasion  arise,  the 
Crown  prosecutor,  as  well  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
will  find  in  this  volume  a  complete  vad4  mecum  of 
the  law  of  high  treason  and  proceedings  in  relation 
thereto."— GuMU^  Law  JoHmal. 
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In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  2$s.,  cloth, 

A    CONCISE     TREATISE    ON 

PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  JURISPRUDENCE, 

BASED  OX  THE  DECISIONS  IN  THE  ENGLISH  COURTS. 

By  JOHN  ALDERSON  FOOTE, 

or  Lincoln's  inx,  bakkistek'AT-law  ;  chanxellor's  legal  medallist  and  sbniok  whewsll  sanouut 

OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW  CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY,  1873  ;  SENIOR  STUOEXT  IN  JURISPRL'DENCS 
ti»Ji  ROMAN  LAW,  INNS  OF  COURT  EXAMINATION,  HILARY  TERM,  1874. 


"lilts  work  Mcms  to  us  likely  to  prove  of  considerable  use  to  all  EUiglish  Uwyen  who  have  to  deal  with 
questions  of  private  international  law.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Westlake's  valuable  treadsc,  twenty 
years  ago,  the  judicial  decisions  of  English  courts  bearing  upon  different  parts  of  this  subject  have  greatly 
increased  in  number,  and  it  is  full  time  that  these  decisions  should  be  examined,  and  that  the  conciusioos 
to  be  deduced  from  them  should  be  systematically  set  forth  in  a  treatise.  Moreover,  Mr.  Foote  has  dooe 
this  yHzWr—SoticiUn'M'  Jpumal. 

"  Mr.  Foote  has  done  his  work  very  well,  and  the  book  will  be  useful  to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  the 
cla«  of  cases  in  which  English  law  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  settle  the  question." — Saittrdajr  Xevuw, 
March  8,  1879^ 

"The  author's  object  has  been  to  reduce  into  order  the  mass  of  materials  already  accumulated  in  the 
shape  of  explanation  and  actual  decision  on  the  interesting  matter  of  which  he  treats ;  and  to  construct  a 
framework  of  private  international  law,  not  from  the  dicta  of  jurists  so  much  as  from  judidal  deddoos  in 
English  Courts  whkh  have  superseded  them.  And  it  is  here,  in  compiling  and  arranging  in  a  coodse 
form  this  valuable  material,  that  Mr.  Foote's  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  legal  acumen  b^u-  such  good  , 
fruit.  As  a  guide  and  assistant  to  the  student  of  international  law,  the  whole  treatise  will  be  invalnaUe : 
while  a  table  of  coses  and  a  general  index  will  enable  him  to  find  what  he  wants  vritkoot  trouble.  —  , 
Standard,  1 

'  *  llie  recent  decisions  on  pdn ts  of  international  law  (and  there  have  been  a  large  number  since  Wcsthke's  ! 
publication)  have  been  well  stated.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  no  case  of  any  importance  has  been  , 
omitted,  and  the  leading  cases  have  been  fully  analysed.  The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  criticise  the 
grounds  of  a  decision  when  these  appear  to  him  to  conflict  with  the  proper  rule  of  law.  Most  of  his 
criticisms  seem  to  us  very  just.  ....  On  the  whole  we  can  recommend  Mr.  Foote's  treatise  as  a  useful 
addition  to  our  text-books,  and  w«  expect  it  will  rapidly  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  practising  lawyers." 
-The  yonmal  of  Jurisprudence  and  Scottixk  Law  Magazine. 

**  Mr.  Foote  has  evidently  borne  closely  in  mind  the  needs  of  Students  of  Jurisprudence  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Practitioners.  For  both,  the  fact  that  his  work  is  almost  entirely  one  of  Case-law,  will  commend 
it  tA  one  useful  alike  in  Ch.ambers  and  in  Court." — Law  Magasine  and  Review. 

"  Mr.  Foote's  book  will  be  useful  to  the  student. One  of  the  best  p(rfnts  of  Mr.  Foote's  book 

is  the  '.Continuous  Summary,'  which  occupies  about  thirty  pages,  and  is  divided  into  f<Hir  parts — Perscms, 
Property,  Acts,  and  Procedure.  Mr.  Foote  remarks  that  these  summaries  are  not  in  any  way  intended  as 
an  attempt  at  codification.  However  that  may  be,  they  are  a  digest  which  reflects  high  credit  on  the 
author's  assiduity  and  capacity.  They  are  '  meant  merely  to  guide  the  student ; '  but  they  will  do  much 
more  than  guide  him.  lliey  will  enable  him  to  get  such  a  grasp  of  the  subject  as  will  render  the  reading 
of  the  text  easy  and  fruitful. "»Z,aw  youmed. 

"  ThM  book  is  well  adapted  to  be  used  both  as  a  text-book  for  students  and  a  book  of  reference  for 
practising  barristers." — Bar  E.xatMinatian  yaumai. 

"This  is  a  book  which  supplies  the  want  which  has  long  been  felt  for  a  really  good  modem  treatise  on 
Private  International  Law  adapted  to  the  every-day  requirements  of  the  English  Practitioner.  l*he 
whole  volume,  although  designed  for  the  use  of  the  practitioner,  is  so  moderate  in  sin — an  octavo  of  500 
pages  only — and  the  arrangement  and  development  of  the  subject  so  well  conceived  and  executed,  that  it 
will  amply  repay  perusal  by  those  whose  immediate  object  may  be  not  the  actual  dedsions  of  a  knotty 
point  but  the  satisfactory  disposal  of  an  examination  paper." — Oxford  and  Cambridge  UmdergmdmeUei 
yonmaL 

"Since  the  publication,  some  twenty  years  ago,  of  Mr.  Westlake's  Treatise,  Mr.  Foote's  book  is,  in 
our  opinion,  the  best  work  on  private  international  law  which  has  appeared  In  the  English  language.  •  •  . 
The  work  is  executed  with  much  ability,  and  will  doubtless  be  found  of  great  value  by  all  pcisosM  who 
have  to  consider  questions  on  private  international  law."— -W/Amtfttm. 
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Third  Edition,  in  one  vol.,  8vo,  price        ,  cloth,  in prcparoHou, 

A  TREATISE  ON  HINDU  LAW  AND  USAGE. 

By  John  D.  Mayne,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "A  Treatise  on 

I^amages,**  &c, 

"A  new  work  from  the  pen  of  so  established  an  authority  as  Mr.  Mayne  cannot  fail 
to  be  welcome  to  the  legal  profession.  In  his  present  volume  the  late  Officiating  Advocate- 
General  at  Madras  has  drawn  upon  the  stores  of  his  long  experience  in  Southern  India, 
and  has  produced  a  work  of  value  alike  to  the  practitioner  at  tne  Indian  Bar,  or  at  home, 
in  appeal  cases,  and  to  the  scientific  jurist. 

"  To  all  who,  whether  as  practitioners  or  administrators,  or  as  students  of  the  science 
of  jurisprudence,  desire  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  work  of  reference  on  Hindu  Law 
and  Usage,  we  heartily  recommend  the  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Mayne's  valuable  treatise." 
— La7v  Afar^zinc  and  Review, 

In  8vo,  1877,  price  15J.,  cloth, 

A    DIGEST    OF    HINDU    LAW. 

AS  ADMINISTERED  IN   THE   COURTS  of  the  MADRAS  PRESIDENCY. 

ARRANGED   AND   ANNOTATED 
By  H.  S.  CUNNINGHAM.  M.A.,   Advocate-General,  Madras. 


DUTCH     LAW. 

Vol.  I.,  Royat  8vo,  price  40J.,  cloth, 

VAN  LEEUWEN'S  COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  ROMAN-DUTCH 

LAW.  Revised  and  Edited  with  Notes  in  Two  Volumes  by  C.  W.  Decker, 
Advocate.  Translated  from  the  original  Dutch  by  J.  G.  Kotz£,  LL.B.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  Transvaal.  With  Fac- 
simile Portrait  of  Decker  from  the  Edition  of  1780. 

%*  Vol.  II.  is  in  course  of  preparation. 


Buchanan  (J.),  Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  CAPE  OF 
GOOD  HOPE.     1868,  1869,  1870-73,  and  74.    Bound  in  Three  Vols.    Royal  8vo. 

, 1875,  1876,  1879,  etc 

Menzies'  (W.),  Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  CAPE  OF 
GOOD  HOPE.    Vol,  I.,  Vol.  II.,  Vol.  III. 

Buchanan  (J.),  Index  and  Digest  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  CAPE 
OF  GOOD  HOPE,  reported  by  the  late  Hon.  William  Menzies.  Compiled 
by  James  Buchanan,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court.     In  One  Vol.,  royal  Sto. 

In  8vo,  1878,  cloth, 

PRECEDENTS    IN    PLEADING :   being  Forms  filed  of  Record  in 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  James  Buchanan. 

In  Crown  8vo,  price  3IJ.  6</.,  boards, 

THE    INTRODUCTION    TO    DUTCH    JURISPRUDENCE    OF 

HUGO  GROTIUS,  with  Notes  by  Simon  van  Groenwegen  \'an  der  Made,  and 
References  to  Van  der  KeeseVs  Theses  and  Schorer's  Notes.  Translated  by 
A.  F.  S.  Maasdorp,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barristcr-at-Law. 

In  i2mo,  price  15J.  nett^  boards, 

SELECT  THESES  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  HOLLAND  &  ZEELAND. 

Being  a  Commentary  of  Hugo  Grbtius'  Introduction  to  Dutch  Jurisprudence,  and 
intended  to  supply  certain  defects  therein,  and  to  determine  some  of  the  more 
celebrated  Controversies  on  the  Law  of  Holland.  By  DiONYSius  Godefridus 
VAN  DER  Kessel,  Advocate,  and  Professor  of  the  Civil  and  Modem  Laws  in  the 
Universities  of  Leyden.  Translated  from  the  original  Latin  by  C.  A«  LoRENZ, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  Wi^h  a  Biographical  Notice 
of  the  Author  by  Professor  J.  De  Wal,  of  Leyden. 
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HILARY,     1883. 
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SUBJECTS   OF  EXAMINATION. 
EXAMINATION   PAPERS,  WITH  ANSWERS. 

Real  and  Personal  Property. 

Equity. 

Common  Law. 

Roman  Law. 
LIST  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES. 
STUDENTSHIP  EXAMINATION   PAPERS. 

Edited  by 

A.    D.    TYSSEN,    D.C.L.,    M.A., 

OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,    BARRISTER-AT-LAW  ;    AND 

W.     D.     EDWARDS,    LL.B., 

OF  Lincoln's  inn,  barrister-at-law. 
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//  is  itiieitdcd  in  future  to  publish  a  Number  of  the  Journal  after  each  Examination, 


Now  published,  in  8vo,  price  iSx.  each,  doth, 

THE  BAR  EXAMINATION  JOURNAL,  VOLS.  IV.  (fcV. 

Containing  the  Examination  Questions  and  Answers  from  Easter  Term,  1878,  to 
Hilary  Term,  1880,  and  Easter  Term,  1880,  to  Hilary  Term,  1882,  with  List  of 
Successful  Candidates  at  each  examination,  Notes  on  the  Law  of  Property,  and  a 
Synopsis  of  Recent  Legislation  of  importance  to  Students,  and  other  information. 

By  A.  D.  TYSSEN  and  W.    D.  EDWARDS,  Barristers-at-Law. 


Second  Edition.     In  8vo,  price  6j.,  cloth, 

A  SUMMARY  OF  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES'  UW. 

By    T.    EUSTACE    SMITH, 

OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,    BARRISTBR-AT>LA\V. 


*'  The  author  of  this  hand-book  tellit  n%  that,  when 
an  articled  student  reading  for  the  final  examina* 
tion,  he  felt  the  want  of  iiuch  a  work  as  that  before 
us,  wherein  could  be  found  the  main  principles  of 
law  relating  to  joint-stock  companies  .  .  .  I^w 
students  may  well  read  it ;  for  Mr.  .Smith  has  very 
wisely  been  at  the  pains  of  giving;  his  authority  for 
all  his  statements  of  the  law  or  of  practice,  as  applied 
to  joint-stock  company  business  usu.'il]y  transacted 
in  solicitor's  chambers.  In  fact,  Mr.  Smith  has 
by  his  little  book  offered  a  fresh  inducement  to 
students  to  make  themselves — at  all  events,  to  some 
extent — ocqu-iinted  with  company  law  as  a  separate 
branch  of  study." — Law  Timts. 


"  These  pages  give,^  in  the  words  of  the  Preface, 
'as  briefly  and  concisely  as  possible,  a  general 
view  both  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  law 
affecting  companies.'  The  work  is  excellently 
printed,  and  authorities  are  cited  ;  but  in  no  case 
ts  the  very  language  of  the  statutes  copied.  The 
plan  is  good,  and  shows  both  grasp  ana  neatness, 
and.  both  amongst  students  andlaymen,  Air.  Smith's 
book  ought  to  meet  a  ready  sale.'  '■^Lavi  youmal. 

"  The  Dook  is  one  from  which  we  have  derived 
a  lar^  amouot  of  valuable  information,  and  we  can 
heartily  and  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  our 
readers." — Oxford  and  Cambridge  Undtrirad' 
uat€i*  JonmaL 
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In  8vo,  Fifth  Edition,  price  9j.,  cloth, 

THE  MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY  ACTS ; 

*  Z870,  1874,  and  7882, 

With  Copious  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of  the  Acts 

Relating  to  Married  Women. 

By  S.  Worthington  Bromfield,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxon.,  and  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Being  the  Fifth  Edition  of  The  Married  Women's 
Property  Acts.  By  the  late  J.  R.  Griffiths,  B.A.,  Oxon.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

^  *'  Upon  the  whole  we  are  of  opinion  that  thU  is  the  best  work^  upon  the  subject  which  has  been  issmed 
since  the  passing  of  the  recent  Act.  Its  position  as  a  well-estabHihed  manual  of  acknowledged  wonhgi>-es 
it  at  starting  a  considerable  advantage  over  new  books ;  and  this  advantage  has  been  well  maintained  by 

the  intelligent  treatment  of  the  Editor."— v9<»//«V<7r'*  7*""^''^: 

"The  notes  are  full,  but  anything  rather  than  tedious  reading,  and  the  law  contained  in  them  is  good, 

and  verified  by  reported  cases.  ...  A  distinct  feature  of  the  work  is  its  copious  index,  practically  a 

summary  of  the  marginal  headings  of  the  various  paragi^phs  in  the  body  of  the  text.    This  book  is  worthy 

of  all  success." — Law  Magazine. 


In  8vo,  price  izr.,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  OF  NEGLIGENCE. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

By  Robert  Campbell,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Advocate 

of  the  Scotch  Bar. 


new  edition  brought  down  to  date.  It  is  indeed  an 
able  and  scholarly  treatise  on  a  somewhat  difficult 
branch  of  law,  m  the  treatment  of  uriiich  the 
author's  knowledge  of  Roman  and  Scotch  Juris- 
prudence has  stood  him  in  good  stead.  We  con- 
fidently recommend  it  alike  to  the  student  and  the 


"  No  less  an  authority  than  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Willes,  in  his  judgment  in  0/>^enheim  v.  White 
Lion  Hotel  Co.^  characterised  Mr.  Campbell's 
'  Law  of  Negligence '  as  a  *  very  good  book ; '  and 
since  very  good  books  are  by  no  means^  plentiful, 
when  compared  with  the  ntunbers  of  indifferent 

ones  which  annuallv  issue  from  the  press,  we  think    |    practitioner." — Law  Magazine, 
the  profession  will  oe  thankful  to  the  author  of  this 

In  royal  8to,  price  28J.,  cloth, 

AN  INDEX  TO  TEN  THOUSAND  PRECEDENTS 

IN  CONVEYANCING,  and  to  common  and  commercial 

FORMS.  Arranged  in  Alphabetical  order  with  Subdivisions  of  an  Analytical 
Nature  ;  together  with  an  Appendix  containing  an  Abstract  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1870, 
.with  a  Schedule  of  Duties  ;  the  Regulations  relative  to,  and  the  Stamp  Duties  pay- 
able on.  Probates  of  Wills,  Letters  of  Administration,  Lef^acies,  and  Successions. 
By  Walter  Arthur  Copinger,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 


BIBLIOTHECA    LEGUM. 


In  t2mo  (nearly  400  pages),  price  2j.,  cloth, 

A    CATALOGUE  OF     LAW    BOOKS,     inching  aU  the  Reports 

in  the  various  Courts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  with  a  Supplement  to 
December,  I882,  By  Henry  G.  Stevens  and  Robert  W.  Haynes,  Law 
Publishers. 

In  small  4to,  price  2j.,  cloth,  beautifully  printed,  with  a  large  mai^n,  for  the 

special  use  of  Librarians, 

CATALOGUE   OF   THE    REPORTS    IN    THE 

VARIOUS  COURTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,    arranged  both  in  alpha- 

BETICAL  &•  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER.  By  Stevens  &  Haynes. 
Law  Publishers, 
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Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  izr.,  cloth, 

CHAPTERS  ON  THE 

LAW  RELATING  TO  THE  COLONIES. 

To  which  is  appended  a  Topical  Index  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Privy  Councii. 
on  Appeal  from  the  Colonies,  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  reported 
in  Acton,  Knapp,  Moore,  the  Law  Journal  Reports,  and  the  Law  Reports^  to 
July,   1882. 

By    CHARLES    JAMES    TARRING, 

OF   JHB  INNSK  TBMPLE,  ESQ.,   BARKISTER-AT-LAW. 

CONTENTS. 


Table  of  Cases  Cited. 

Table  of  Statvtes  Cited. 

iDtroductory. — Uefinidon  of  a  Colooy. 

Chapter  I. — The  laws  to  which  the  Colonics  are 

smbject.^ 
Chapter  II.— The  Executive. 

Section  i.«— llie  Goveroor. 

Section  3. — ^The  Executive  Council. 
Chapter  III. — ^I'he  legislative  power. 

Section  z.— Crown  Colonies. 

Section  3. — Privileges  and  powen  of 
colonial  Legislative  Assemblies. 
Chapter  lY. — I1ie  Judiciary  and  Bar. 


Chapter  V. — ^Appoils  from  the  Colonies. 

Chapter  Yl. — Section  i. — Imfienal  Statutes  relakanc 

to  the  Colonies  in  general. 
Section  3. -^Imperial  Statutes  relating* 

to  particular  Colonies. 

Topical  Index  of  Cases. 
Index  op  Topics  op  English  Law  dealt  witm 
IN  the  Cases. 

I.NDEX   OF   Na»1ES  of   CaSBS. 

GENERAL  INDEX. 


AND  A  SCALE  OF  COSTS  USUALLY  ALLOWED  TO   SOLICTORS,  ON  THE  TAXATION 
[)F  COSTS  ON  THE  CROWN  SIDE  OF  THE  QUEEN'S    BENCH   DIVISION 


In  8ro,  price  lor.  cloth, 

THE  TAXATION  OF  COSTS  IN  THE 

CROWN    OFFICE. 

COMPRISING  A  COLLECTION  OF 

BILLS  OF  COSTS  IN  THE  VARIOUS  MAHERS  TAXABLE  IN  THAT  OFFICE; 

INCLUDING 

COSTS  UPON  the  PROSECUTION  of  FRAUDULENT  BANKRUPTS, 
AND  ON  APPEALS  FROM  INFERIOR  COURTS  ; 

TOGETHER  WITH 

i  A  TABLE   OF   COURT   FEES, 

AT '"^ ' 

OF 

OF   THE   HIGH    COURT   OF' JUSTICE. 

By    FREDK.    H.    SHORT, 

CHIEF  CLBKK  IN  THF.  CROWn  OFFICE. 

"  This  is  decidedly  a  useful  work  on  the  subject  of  thow  costs  which  are  Kable  to  be  taxed  before  the 
Queen's  Coroner  and  Attorney  (for  which  latter  name  that  of  *  Solicitor '  might  now  well  be  sufastitutedX  on* 
before  the  master  of  the  Crown  Office  ;  in  fact,  such  a  book  is  ahnost  indispensable  when  preparing  costs 
for  taxatk>n  in  the  Crown  Office^  or  when  taxing  an  opponent's  costs.  Country  solicitors  will  nnd  the  scale 
rehutog  to  bankruptcy  prosecutions  c^ especial  use,  as  such  ooscs  are  taxed  in  the  Crown  Office.  The  'general 
observatiotts '  constitute  a  useful  feature  in  this  manual." — Law  Timet, 

"  This  book  contains  a  collection  of  bills  of  costs  in  the  various  matters  taxable  in  the  Crown  Office.  When 
we  point  out  that  the  only  scale  of  costs  available  for  the  Use  of  the  general  body  of  solicitors  is  that  pub- 
lished  in  Mr.  Comer's  book  on  '  Crown  Practice '  in  1844,  we  have  said  quite  enough  to  prove  the  utility  of 
the  work  before  us. 

"In  them  Mr.  Short  deals  with  *  Perusals/  'Copies  for  Use,'  'Affidavits,'  'Agencj','  'Correspondence^' 
'Ctoee  Copies,'  'CouhmI,'  'Affidavit  of  Increase,'  and  kindred  matters ;  aild  adds  some  useful  remarks  on 
taxation  of  'Costs  in  Bankruptcy  Prosecutions,'  ^Qho  Warranto*  ^ MattdamnSy  'Indictments,'  and 
'  Rules.' 

"  We  have  rarely  seen  a  work  of  this  character  better  executed,  and  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  thoroughly 
appreciated." — Law  y<ntmal, 

"The  recent  revision  of  the  old  scale  of  costs  in  the  Crown  Office  renders  the  appearance  of  this  work 
particularly  opportune,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed  by  practitioners.  Mr.  Short  gives,  in  the  first 
place,  a  scale  m  costs  usually  allowed  to  tolicitors  on  the  taxation  of  costs  in  the  Crown  Office,  and  then 
bills  of  costs  in  various  matters,    lliese  are  well  arranged  and  deariy  printed.  "^J'li/rW/crs'  JoumaL 
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In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  i6j.,  cloth, 
A    CONCISE   TREATISE   ON   THE 

STATOTE  UW  OF  THE  LIMITATIOHS  OF  ACTIONS. 

With  iKi,A{i^4ix  of  Statutes,  Qofi^us  Refotnces  to  BUglisii,  kish^  and  Americaa  Qase^ 
.   .  .aftd  to  the  Fdcn^h  Cp^e«  and  a  Copi0u$  Index. 

By    henry    THOMAS    BANNING,    M.A^ 

OK  THE  INNSK  TEMPX^   BASRISTXR-AT-LAW. 

"In  thia  work  Mr.  Baontng  has  ^[rmrokd  with  one  of  the  most  pcrplexins  brandies  of  oiul'  statute  law. 
The  law,  as  laid  down  by  the  judicial  decisions  on  the  various  Statutes  of  Limitations,  is  given  in  thirty- 
three  short  chapters  under  as  many  headings,  and  each  chapter  treats  of  a  sub-division  of  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  subject ;  thus  we  have  ten  chaptofs  devotea  to  veal  property.  This  arrangement  entails  a 
certain  amount  of  repetition,  but  is  not  without  its  advantages,  as  the  subject  of  each  chapter  is  tolcraUy 
exhaustively  treated  of  within  the  limits  of  a  few  pases.  We  think  thai  in  this  respect  the  author  haa 
exercised  a  wise  discretion.  So  far  ais  we  have  tested  the  cases  cited,  the  eflfect  of  the  numerous  decisions 
appears  to  be  accurately  ^ven — indeed,  the  author  has,  as  wc  are  informed  in  the  preface,  '  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  due  brevity,  employed  the  i^sisn'ma  vrria  of  the  tribunal ; '  and  the  cases  are  brought 
down  to  a  wery  recent  date.  ....  The  substance  of  the  book  is  satisfactcvy ;  and  we  may  commeno  it 
both  to  students  and  practitioners. ">-5'<»//V2'/«ry'  y&ttnuU. 

^ "  Mr.  Banning's  'Concise  IVeatise '  justifies  its  title.  He  brings  into  a  convenient  compass  a  fCBoal 
view  of  the  law  as  to  the  limitation  of  actions  as  it  exists  under  nnmerons  statutes,  and  a  digest  of  the 
principal  reported  cases  relating  to  the  subject  which  have  arisen  in  the  English  and  American  courts." — 
Saturday  Keview. 

*'  Mr.  Banning  has  adhered  to  the  plan  of  printing  the  Acts  in  an  appendix,  and  making  his  book  a 
running  treatise  on  the  case-law  thereon.  Ine  cases  have  evidently  b^  investigated  with  care  and 
digested  with  clearness  and  intellectuality." — Law  JoHmal. 

In  8vo,  price  &r.,  cloth. 

The  TRADE  MARKS  REGISTRATION  ACT,  1875, 

And  the  Rules  thereunder ;  THE  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT,   1862,   with  an 
Inlioduction  containine  a  SUMMARY  OF  THE  LAW  OF  TRADE  MARKS, 
'    together  with   pratticar  Notes  and   Itistniction^,  and    a   copious   INDE3C.     B^ 
Edward  Morton  Damel,  of  Xincoln's  Inn,  Banist«-at-Law. 

"  The  last  of  the  works  on  this  subject,  that' by  Mr.  Daniel,  appears  to  have  been  very  carefully  done. 
Mr.  Daniel's  book  is  a  satis&ctory  and  useful  guide." — The  Engineer. 

'*  This  treatise  contains,  within  moderate  compass,  the  whole  of  the  law,  as  far  as  practically  reqmred, 
on  the  sulyect  of  Imde  marks.  The  publication  is  oppjMtune,  Che  sidiject  being  one  which  must  neariy 
concern  a  considerable  i>ortion  of  the  public,  and  it  may  be  recommended  to  all  who  desire  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  protection  aiforded  by  registration  under  thie  new  legislation.  It  ts  practical,  and  seems  to  be 
complete  in  every  respect.    The  volume  is  well  printed  and  neatly  got  up."—  Law  Times. 

—^.■-^    ■ «i||.»»        II  I        ■■  »         .«  iii». -—  -  *  »    ■  »i  ■   I    I    «     1      I  11  I  I  Ml      ^^»»^^— 

f  ■ 

In  Svo,  price  is.,  sewed, 
\N    ESSAY    ON    THE 

ABOLITION  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Embracinfr  marc  particularly  an  Enut^ciaHon  and  AncUysis  of  the  Principlts  ef  Last*  eis 

applicable  to  Cnminals  of  the  Highest  Degree  of  Guilt. 

By    WALTER     ARTHUR     COPINGER, 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPI-E^   ESQ.,   BARItlSTKX*AT-LAW ; 

Author  of  **The  Law  of  Copyright  in  Works   of  Literature  and  Art,"  "Index  to 
Precedents  in  Conveyancing,"  "  On  the  Custody  and  Production  of  Title  Deeds.** 

"We  can  recommend  Mr.  Copinger's  book  as  containing  the  fullest  collection  we  have  seen  of  fiicts  and 
quotations  from  eminent  jurists,  statistics,  and  general  infomuition  bearing  on  the  subject  of  capital 
punishments." — Manchester  Courier, 


In  8vo,  price  3IJ.  6^.,  cloth, 

THE  INDIAN  CONTRACT  ACT,  No.  IX.,  of  1872. 

TOGETHER 

Wim  AN  INTRODUCTION  AND  EXPLANATORY  NOTES,    TABLE  OF 

CONTENTS,   APPENDIX,   AND  INDEX. 
By  H.   S.   CUNNINGHAM  and   H.  H.  SHEPHERD, 

BAKRIsrSftS^AT-LAW. 
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Second  Edhion,  in  8vo,  price  &.,  clotb, 

THE  PARTITION  ACTS,  1868  &  1876, 

A   MANUAL   OF   THE   LAW    OF    PARTITION    AND   OF    SALE 

IN    LIEU    OF    PARTITION. 

With  the  Decided  Cases,  ftnd  «n  A|»peodix  cooHining  Judgments  and  Osdefs^ 

Bv    W.   .GREGORY   WALKEH,.  .    \ 


OF  LINCOLN  S  INN,    DARXISTER'AT-LAW,   B.A.,  AUTHOR  OF  **  A  COMPBNDIUM  OF  THE  LAW  OF  KXBCUTORS 

AND  ADMINISTRATORS." 


"  This  U  a  very  ffood  manual-— {>ractical,  clcarhr 
wriUed,  and  complete.  The  subject  lendti  iiaeU 
well  to  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted  by  Mr. 
Walker,  and  in  his  notes  to  the  various  sections  he 
has  carefully  brought  together  the  cases  and  dis- 
cussed the  difficuhiea  ati^n^  upon  the  language  of 
«he  different  provisions." — Solicitors'  J oumaL 

'*The  main  body  of  the  work  is  concerned  only 
with  the  so-called  Partition  Acts,  which  are  really 
j%cts  enabling  the  Court  in  certain  cases  to  sub- 
stitute a  sale  for  a  partition.  What  these  cases  are 
is  very  well  summed  uj)  or  set  out  in  the  present 
edition  of  this  book,  wiiich  is  well  up  to  date.    The 


work  is  supplemented  by  a  very  useful  selection  of 
precedents  of  pleadings  and  9rAvrt.'*-^Lattv/0U*'Mal, 
"  This  is  a  veiv  painstaking  and  praiseworthy 
little  treatise.  Inat  such  a  work  has  now  been 
published  needs^  in  fact,  only  to  be  announced; 
for,  meeting  as  it  does  an  undoubted  re<iuirBment, 
it  IS  sure  to  secure  a  place  m  the  library  of  every 

equity  ptactitioner We  are  gratified  to  be 

able  to  add  our  assurance  that  the  practitioner  will 
find  that  his  confidence  has  not  been  misplaced,  and 
that  Mr.  Walker's  manual,  compact  and  inexpen- 
sive as  it  is,  is  equally  exhaustive  and  valuable." — 
Jrith  J.aw  Timtt. 


In  8vo,  price  sij*.,  cloth , 
A   TREATISE    ON    THE 

LAW  AND  PRACTICE  RELATING  TO  INFANTS. 

By    ARCHIBALD    H.    SIMPSON,    M.A., 


or   LINCOLN  S   INN,  .ESQ.,    BARRISTER-AT-LAW,   AND   FELLOW   Or  CHRIST  8  COLLEGE,   CAMBRIDGE. 


« 


'JJr,  Simpson's  book  comprUes  the  whole  of  the 
law  jKJating^  to  infants,  both  as  regards  their  per- 
sons and  their  property,  and  we  have  not  observed 
any  very  important  omissions.  The  author  has 
«yKlcDtlv  expended  much  trouble  and  care  upon 
his  work,  and  has  brought  together,  in  a  concise 
and  convenient  form,  the law^  upon  the  subject  down 
to  the  present  time."— .SWcVi/^rr'  youmal. 

"lu  law  is  unimpeachable.    We  have  detected 

ao  errors,  and  whilst  the  work  might  have  been 

done  more  scientifically,  it  is,  beyond  all  question, 

M  compendium  of  sound  legal  principles." — Law 

Tima, 

"  Mr.  SimpsoQ  hasarnmged  the  whole  of  the  Law 
irlating  to  Infants  with  much  fulness  of  detail,  and 
3'et  in  comparatively  little  space.  The  result  is 
due  mainly  to  the  businesslike  condensation  of  his 
«tyle.  Fulness,  however,  has  by  no  means  been 
-sacrificed  to  brevity,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been 


able  to  test  it,  the  work  omits  no  point  of  any  im- 
portance, from  the  earliest  cases  to  the  last.  In 
the  essential  qualities  of  clearness,  completeness, 
and  orderly  arrangement  it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

"  Lawyers  in  doubt  on  any  point  of  law  or  prac- 
tice will  find  the  information  they  require,  if  it  can 
be  found  at  all,  in  Mr.  Simj^n's  book,  and  a 
writer  of  whom  this  can  be  said  may  congratulate 
himself  on  having  achieved  a  considerable  success." 
— Law  Maga*int^  February,  1876. 

"ITie  reputation  of  *  Simpson  on  Infants'  is 
now  too  perfectly  established  to  need  any  enco- 
miums on  our  part :  and  we  can  only  say  that,  as 
the  result  of  our  own  experience,  we  have  invariably 
found  this  work  an  exhaustive  and  trustworthy 
repertory  of  information  on  every  question  con- 
nected with  the  law  and  practice  relating  to  its 
subject." — Iriih  Law  Times^  July  7,  1877. 


In  8vo,  price  8j.  ,  cloth, 
THE    LAW    CONCERNING  ,THfc 


REGISTRATION   OF  BIRTHS  AND   DEATHS 

IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  AND  AT  SEA. 

^ing  the  whole  Statute  Law  upon  the  subject ;  together  with  a  list  of  Registration  Fees 
and  Charges.  Edited,  with  Copious  Explanatory  Notes  and  References,  and  an 
Elaborate  Index,  by  ARTHUR  John  FlaXMAN,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister-at-X^w. 


"Mr.  Flax  man's  unpretentious  hut  admi- 
rahle  little  book  makes  the  duties  of  mil  parties 
under  the  Act  ahundantly  clear,  .  .  .  /^awyers 
will  find  the  hook  not  onfy  handj^t  bui  aUo  instruc- 
tive aftd  *tqrg4stive»  To  registrars,  and  mH Gortons 
eniag^ed  in  the  execution  o/the  law^  the  book  will 
he  invaluable.  The  index  occupies  thirty-five  jpages, 
and  is  so  full  that  information  on  a  minute  point  can 
be  obtained  without  trouble.  It  is  an  index  that 
must  have  cost  the  author  much  thought  and  time. 
The  statements  o/what  is  to  be  done^  who  may  do 
it,  and  wheU  must  not  be  done^  are  so  clear  that  it 
is  well-nigh  impossible  for  any  one  who  consults 
the  book  to  err.   Those  who  use  Flaxman's  '  Regis- 


tration of  Births  and  Deaths  will  admit  that  our 
laudatoiy  criticism  is  thoroughly  merited." — Lam 
youmal. 

"  Mr.  Ajthur  John  FUurman.  banister-atolaw,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  has  publtsned  a  small  work  on 
'  The  Law  concerning  the  Registration  of  Births 
and  Deaths  in  England  and  Wales,  and  at  Sea.' 
Mr.  Flaxman  has  pursued  the  only  possible  plan, 
giving  the  statutes  and  references  to  cases.  The 
remarkable  feattne  is  the  index,  which  fills  no  lesa 
than  35  out  of  a  total  of  xxa  pages.  ^  The  index 
alone  would  be  extremely  useful,  and  is  worth  the 
money  asked  for  the  work."— /.«iv  Tisfies. 


THE    LAW    OF    EXTRADITION. 


Second  EdiHon^  in  8vo,  price  iSf.,  cloth, 

A    TREATISE    UPON 


THE  LAW  OF  EXTRADITION, 

WITH  THE 

CONVENTIONS  UPON  THE  SUBJECT  EXISTING  BETWEEN 

ENGLAND    AND    FOREIGN    NATIONS, 

AND    THE    CASES    DECIDED    THEREON. 

By    EDWARD    CLARKE, 

OP  UNCOLN'S  INN,  Q.C. 


'*  Mr.  Clarke's  accurate  and  sensible  book  is  the  best  authority  to  which  the  English 
reader  can  turn  upon  the  subject  of  Extradition."— >Sa/f/n&>'  JReview, 

**  The  opinion  we  expressed  of  the  merits  of  this  work  when  it  first  appeared  has  been 
full^  justified  by  the  reputation  it  has  sained.  This  new  edition,  embodying  and  ex* 
phunmg  the  recent  legislation  on  extradition,  is  likely  to  sustain  that  reputation.  .  .  • 
There  are  other  points  we  had  marked  for  comment,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
heartily  commending  this  new  edition  to  the  attention  of  the  profession.  It  is  seldom  we 
come  across  a  book  possessing  so  much  interest  to  the  general  reader  and  at  the  same 
time  furnishing  so  useful  a  guide  to  the  lawyer.** — Solicitors^  JoumaL 

'*  The  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  this  treatise  does  not  surprise  us.  It  b  a 
useful  book,  well  arranged  and  well  written.  A  student  who  wants  to  leam  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  law  of  extradition  will  be  greatly  helped  by  Mr.  Clarke.  Lawyers 
who  have  extradition  business  will  find  this  volume  an  excellent  book  of  reference. 
Magistrates  who  have  to  administer  the  extradition  law  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  a  | 
(^refill  perusal  of  *  Clarke  upon  Extradition.*  This  may  be  called  a  warm  commeiida- 
tion,  but  those  who  have  read  the  book  will  not  say  it  is  unmerited.  We  have  so  often 
to  expose  the  false  pretenders  to  legal  authorship  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  a 
volume  that  is  the  useful  and  unpretending  result  of  honest  work.  Besides  the  Appendix, 
which  contains  the  extradition  conventions  of  this  country  since  1S43,  we  have  eight 
chapters.  The  first  is  *  Upon  the  Duty  of  Extradition  ; '  the  second  on  the  '  Early 
Treaties  and  Cases  ;  *  the  otners  on  the  law  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  and 
France,  and  the  practice  in  those  countries.** — Lxnv  Journals 

*'  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  legal  literature  which  it 
has  been  our  province  to  notice  for  a  long  time,  is  *  Clarke's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 

Extradition.* Mr.  Clarke*s  work  comprises  chapters  upon  the  Duty  of 

Extradition ;  Early  Treaties  and  Cases  ;  History  of  the  Law  in  the  United  States,  in 
Canada,  in  England,  in  France,  &c.,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Conventions 
existing  between  England  and  Foreign  Nations,  and  the  cases  decided  thereon  .  .  . 
The  work  is  ably  prepared  throughout,  and  should  form  a  part  of  the  library  of  every 
lawyer  interested  in  great  Constitutional  or  International  Questions.** — AU»any  Law 
JottrnaL 

The  Times  of  September  7,  1874,  in  a  long  article  upon  "  Extradition  Treaties," 
makes  considerable  use  of  this  work,  and  writes  of  it  as  "  Kfr.  darkens  useful  Work  on 
Extradition^^ 


In  8vo,  1876,  price  8.r.,  cloth, 

THE  PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE  IN  APPEALS 

FROM  INDIA  TO  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL. 

By    E.    B.    MICHELL    and    R.    B.    MICHELL, 


BAKRISTEBS-AT-LAW. 


"A  oseful  manual  amncins  the  practice  in  convenient  order,  and  giving  the  rules  in  force  in  sevctat 
Courts.    It  will  be  a  decided  acquisition  to  thoM  engaged  in  Appeals  fitxa  India."»Z«w  Timn, 
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PBACTICE    OF    COVYETAVCIVO. 


In  8vo,  price  2j.  6(/.,  cloth, 


TABLES    OF    STAMP    DUTIES 

FROM    1 815    TO    THE    PRESENT    TIME. 
By    WALTER    ARTHUR    COPINGER, 


OP  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE,   SSQl'lRE,   BARKISTBR-AT-LAW  :   AUTHOR  OP  *' THE 


•»   ti 


LAW  OF  COPYRIGHT  IN  WORKS  OP  LITERATl'RE  AND  ART,       "INDEX 
TO   PRECEDENTS   IN   CONVEYANCING,"    "  TITLE  DEEDS,"  &C 


"Conveyancers  owe  Mr.  Copinger  a  debt  of 
gratitude  /or  his  valuable  Index  to  Precedents  in 
Conveyancing :  and  we  think  the  little  book  now 
before  us  will  add  to  their  obligation;*.  Mr.  Copinger 
gives,  first  of  all,  an  abstract  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
1870,  with  the  special  regulations  affecting  con- 
veyances, mort^ges,  and  settlements  in  full.  He 
then  presents  tn  a  tabular  form  the  ad  vaiortm 
stamp  duties  on  conveyances,  mortgages,  and 
•ettlemcnuc,  payable  in  England  from  the  xst  of 
September,  1 81 5,  to  the  xoth  of  October,  1850,  and 
then  tables  of  tid  valarem  duties  payable  on  the 
three  classes  of  instruments  since  the  last*mentioned 
date,  and  at  the  present  time :  arranged  very  clearly 
in  columns.    We  cannot  pretend  to  ha.ve  checked 


the  figures,  but  thoM  we  have  looked  at  are  correct: 
and  we  think  this  little  book  ought  to  find  its  wav 
into  a  good  many  chambers  and  offices." — Salt- 

"  This  book,  or  at  least  one  containing  the  same 
amount  of  valuable  and  wcll-arranged  intormatioo, 
should  find  a  place  in  ewry  Solicitor's  office.  It  is 
of  especial  value  when  examining  the  abstract  of  a 
large  number  of  old  title  deeds." — Law  Times. 

*^His  Tmblet^Stam^  Dnties./rvm  1815  U 1878, 
have  already  been  tested  in  Chambers,  and  being 
now  published,  will  materially  lighten  the  labours 
of  the  profession  in  a  tedioas  department,  yet  one  re- 
quiring great  care." — Law  MagOMtnt  and  Revitw. 


In  one  volume,  8vo,  price  14;.,  cloth, 

TITLE    DEEDS: 

THEIR    CUSTODY,     INSPECTION,    AND    PRODUCTION,    AT    LAW.    IN 
EQUITY,  AND  IN  MATTERS  OF  CONVEYANCING, 

loclvding  Covenants  for  th«  Production  of  Deeds  and  Attested  Copies ;  with  an  Appendix 
ot  Precedents,  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  By  Walter 
Arthur  Copinger,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  Author  of  *' The 
Law  of  Copyright "  and  **  Index  to  Precedents  in  Conveyancing." 


"In  dealing  with  'documentary  evidence  at 
law  and  in  equity  and  in  matters  of  conveyancing, 
including  covenants  for  the  production  of  deeds 
and  attested  copies,'  Mr.  Copinger  h.is  shown 
discrimination,  for  it  is  a  branch  of  the  general 
subject  of  evidence  which  is  very  susceptible  of 
independent  treatment.  We  are  glad,  tnerefore. 
to  be  able  to  approve  both  of  the  design  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed. 

"The  literary  execution  of  the  work  is  good 
enou^  to  invite  quotation,  but  the  volume  is  n<t 


large  and  we  content  ourselves  with  recommend* 
ing  it  to  the  profcesion."— Zrmv  Times, 

"  A  really  good  treatise  00  this  subject  must  be 
essential  to  the  lawyer  :  and  this  is  what  we  have 
here.  Mr.  Copinger  has  supplied  a  much-felt  want, 
by  the  compilation  of  this  volume.  We  have  not 
space  to  go  mto  the  details  of  the  boo3c ;  it  appears 
well  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  fullv  elaborated. 
With  these  few  remarks  we  recommena  this  volume 
to  our  readers." — Law  youmai. 


In  8vo,  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  price  jor.,  cloth 

THE   UW   OF   GOPYRIGHT. 

In  Works  of  Literature  and  Art;  including  that  of  the  Dianm,  Music,  Engraving, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Photography,  and  Ornamental  and  Useful  Designs  ;  together 
with  International  and  Foreign  Copyright,  with  the  Statutes  Relating  thereto,  and 
Rdferences  to  the  English  and  American  Decisions.  By  Waltsk  AftTHUR 
Copinger,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 


"Mr.  Copinger's  book  Is  very  comprehensive, 
•dealtne  with  every  branch  of  his  subject,  and  ^even 
extending  to  copyright  in  foreign  ooontriea.  So  for 
as  we  have  examined,  we  have  found  all  the  recent 
authoffities  noted  up  with  scrapolous  care,  and 
there  is  an  unnsoally  good  index.  There  are 
menu  which  will,  doubtless,  lead  tp  the  placing  of 
this  edition  on  the  shelves  of  tiie  nemben  of  the 


profession  whose  business  is  concerned  with  copy- 
right ;  and  deservedly,  for  the  book  is  one  of  coo- 
sidemble  ynXyatr^-Saiicit*^'  Jemrmml 

"Meanwhile  we  lecominend  Mr.  Copinctf^* 
volume  as  a  clear  and  convenient  work  of  releience 
on  the  many  knotty  points  connected  widi  the 
existing  Law  of  Copjrright,  national  and  inter- 
national.*'—.Vi^/kv  mmdQmiriM, 
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Secfhd  Edition,  in  One  Itrg«  Volume,  8vo,  price  42s.,  doth, 

A  MAGISTERIAL  AND  POUGE  GUIDE: 

BEING    THE    STATUTE    LAW, 

INCLUDING    THE    SESSION    43     VICT,     1880. 

WITH    NOTES   AND.  REFERENCES   TO   THE   DECIDED    CASES, 

RELATING    TO    THE 

PROCEDURE,  JURISDICTION,  and  DUTIES  of  MAGISTRATES 

AND  POLICE  AUTHORITIES, 

IN  THE  METROPOLIS  AND  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

With  an  Introduction  showing  the  General  Procedure  before  Magistrates 
both  in  Indictable  and  Summary  Matters,  as  altered  by  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act,  1879,  together  with  the  Rules  under  the  said  Act. 

By  HENRY  C.   GREENWOOD, 

SnPBl«1>IAKY  MAGISTRATE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  THE  STAFFORDSHIRE  FOTTERIES  ;   AKU 

TEMPLE  C.  MARTIN, 

CHIEF  CI.ERK  OF  THE  LAMBETH   POLICE  COCRT. 


"  A  second  •edition  nai  appealed  of  Messrs.  Gteeawood  and  Martin's  valuable  and 
comprehensive  magisterial  and  police  Guide,  a  book  which  Justices  of  the  peace  should  take 
care  to  include  in  their  Libraries." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Hence  it  is  that  we  raidy  light  upon  a  work  which  commands  our  ccMnfidence.  not  merely 
by  its  research,  but  also  by  its  grasp  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  volume  beforv  us 
is  one  of  the  happy  few  of  this  latter  class,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  public  favour  will 
certainly  wait  upon  it.  We  are  moreover  convinced  that  no  ei!brt  has  been  spared  by  its 
anthors,  to  render  it  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  trustworthy  guide." — Law  JourmaL 

"Magistrates  will  find  a  valuable  handbook  in  Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Martin's 
'  Magistenal  and  Police  Guide/  of  which  a  fresh  Edition  has  just  been  published." — The 
Times. 

"  A  very  valuable  introduction,  treating'of  proceedings  before  Magistrates,and  largely  of  the 
Simimary  Jurisdiction  Act,  is  in  itself  a  treatise  which  will  repay  perusal  We  expressed  our 
high  opinion  of  the  Guide  when  it  first  appeared,  and  the  favourable  impression  then  produced 
is  increased  by  our  examination  of  this  S«:ond  Edition." — Law  Titnes, 

"  For  the  form  of  the  work  we  have  nothing  but  commendation.  We  may  say  we  have 
here  our  ideal  law  book.  It  may  be  said  to  omit  nothing  which  it  ought  to  contain." — 
Law  Times. 

"This  handsome  volume  aims  at  presenting  a  comprehensive  magisterial  handbook 
for  the  whole  of  England.  The  mode  of  arrangement  seems  to  us  excellent,  and  is  well 
carried  out." — Solicits*  Jovmal. 

"  The  Magisterial  and  Police  Guide,  by  Mr.  Henry  Greenwood  and  Mr.  Temple 
Martin,  Is  a  tnb(|Bf  v^ork  jn  its  conciseness^  &ttd„  so  far.  as  we  have  been  able  to  lest  it, 
in  coii^p)et^es4.  and ,  acairacy.  It*tught  to  te  ih  tkehatids  tfaltwho^  as  Tnagistratts  or 
otherwise,  have  authority  in  matters  of  police ''^ — Daily  News. 

*■ '  This  work  is  eminently  praetiial,  and  supplies  a  real  want.  It  plainly  and  eontisdy 
statts  the  law  on  all  points  upon  which  Magistrates  are  coiled  upon  to  adjudicate^  sysie- 
maticedly  arranged,  so  as  to  be  easy  of  reference.  It  ought  to  find  a  place  on  every  Justice* s 
tabU^  and  we  cannot  dut  think  that  its  usefulness  wUl  speedily  ensure  for  it  as  large  a  sale 
eu  its  merits  deserve.^'' — Midland  Counties  Herald. 

"  The  exceeding  arduous  task  of  collecting  together  all  the  enactments  on  the  subject 
has  been  ably  and  emciently  performed,  and  the  arrangement  is  so  methodical  and  precise 
that  one  is  aUe  to  lay  a  finger  on  a  Section  of  an  Act  almost  in  a  moment  It  is  wonderful 
what  a  mass  of  information  is  comprised  in  so  comparatively  small  a  space.  We  have  much 
pleasure  in  recommending  the  vohime  not  only  to  our  professional,  but  also  to  our 
general  readers ;  nothing  can  be  more  useful  to  the  public  than  an  acquaintance  with  the 
outlines  of  magisterial  jurisdiction  and  procedure. "-^^A^^i^  Post. 
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Now  published,  in  crown  8tO|  price  4r.,  cloth; 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  THE 

LAW  OF  PARLIAMENTARY  REGISTRATION. 

WITH  AN  APPENDIX  OP  STATUTES  AND  FULL  INDEX. 


!  By  J.  R.  SEAGER,  Registration  Agent. 

(  In  8vo,  price  5/.,  cloth,  post  free, 

THE    LAW    OF 

PROMOTERS    OF    PUBLIC    COMPANIES. 

By    NEWMAN     WATTS, 

OF  Lincoln's  inn,  barrister-at-law. 


'*  Some  recent  cases  in  our  law  courts,  which  at 
the  time  attracted  much  public  notice,  have  demon- 
strated the  want  of  some  clear  and  concise  exposi- 
tion of  the  powers  and  liabilities  of  promoters,  and 
this  task  has  been  ably  performed  by  Mf.  Newman 
Watts." — investor* s  Guardian. 


"  Mr.  Watts  has  brought  together  all  the  lead* 
ing  decisions  relating  to  promoters  and  directors, 
and  has  arranged  the  information  in  a  very  satisfac* 
toty  manner,  so  as  to  readily  show  the  rights  of 
different  parties  and  the  steps  which  can  be  legally 
taken  bv  promoters  to  further  interests  of  new  com- 
pjanies.*  — Daily  Chronicle. 


In  One  Vol.,  8vo,  price  12s.,  cloth, 

A   COMPENDIUM    OF  ROMAN   LAW, 

J^ountreli  on  tlje  JEnstitutes  of  Justinian ; 

TOGETHER  WITH 

EXAMINATION     QUESTIONS 

SET   IN    THE    UNIVERSITY   AND    BAR   EXAMINATIONS 

(WITH    SOLUTIONS), 

AND    DEFINITIONS    OP    LEADING    TERMS    IN    THE    WORDS 

OP   THE    PRINCIPAL    AUTHORITIES. 

By    GORDON    CAMPBELL, 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford ;   M.A  Trinity 
College,'  Cambridge  ;  Author  of  "An  Analysis  of  Austin^s  Jurisprudence,  or  the 


Philosophy  of  Positive  Law." 

"  Mr.  Campbell,  in  producing  a  compendium  of 
the  Roman  law,  has  gone  to  the  best  English  works 
already  existing  on  the  subject,  and  has  made  ex- 
cellent use  of  the  materials  found  in  them.  The 
volume  is  especially  intended  for  the  use  of  students 


who  have  to  pass  an  examination  in  Roman  law, 
and  its  arrangement  with  a  view  to  this  end  appears 
very  good.  The  existence  of  text-books  such  as 
this  should  do  much  to  prevent  the  evil  system  xA 
crammi  n  g. " — Saturdtiy  Rtview, 


In  8\'o,  price  Js.  6d.,  cloth, 

TITLES  TO  MINES  IN  THE  MITED  STATES, 

WITH  THE 

STATUTES    AND    REPERENCES    TO    THE    DECISIONS 
OP    THE    COURTS   RELATING    THERETO. 

By  W.  a.  HARRIS,   B.A.,   Oxon., 

OP  LINCOLN'S  IMS,    •AKKISTBIt'AT-LAW,    AND  OP  THS  AMBRICAN  BAR. 
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IN  DEX 

TO  THE  NAMES  OF  AUTHORS  AND  EDITORS  OF  WORKS  ENUMERATED 

IN  THIS  CATALOGUE. 


Aldred  (p.  F.)»  l>agc  21. 
Argles  (N.)»  32* 

Baldwin  (E.  T.),  15. 
Banning  (H.  T.),  42. 
Barton  (G.  B.),  iS. 
Beu^we  (R.)>  34*  • 
Braithwaite  (T.  \V.),  18. 
Brice  (Seward),  9,  16. 
Bromfibu)  (S.  W.),  40. 
Brooke  (Sir  R.),  35. 
Brown  (Archibald),  10,  22,  33. 
Browne  (J.  H.  Balfour),  19. 
Buchanan,  (J.)i  38. 
Buckley  (H.  B.),  17. 
BucKNiLL  (T.  T.),  34.  35» 
BusHBY  (H.  J.),  33« 

Campbell  (Gordon),  47. 
Campbell  (Robert),  9,  40. 
Chalmers  (M.  D.),  10. 
Clarke  (Edward),  44. 
Coghlan  (W.  M.),  28. 
Cooke  (Sir  G.),  35- 
Cooke  (Hugh),  la 
CopiNGER  (\V.  A.),  40,  42,  45. 
Corner  (R.  J.).  10. 
Cunningham  (H.  S.),  38,  42. 
Cunningham  (John),  7. 
Cunningham  (T.),  34- 

Daniel  (E.  M.)f  42* 
Deane  (H.  C),  23. 
De  Wal  (T.),  38- 
Doutre(j.),  18. 

Edwards  (\V.  D.),  3^« 
Em  DEN  (A.)>  8. 
Evans  (G.),  3*. 

FiNLAsoN  (W.  F.)i  32. 
Flaxman  (A.  J.),  43- 
FooTE  (J.  Alderson),  36. 
Forsyth  (W.),  14. 

Gibbs(F.  W.),  la 
Godefroi  (H.)i  14- 
GooDEVE  (L.  A«),  29. 
Greenwood  (H.  C),  46. 
Griffith  (T.  R.)i  ^o, 
Griffith  (w.  Downes),  6. 
Grotius  (Hugo),  38. 

Hall  (R.  G.),  3a 
Hanson  (A.)»  10. 
Hardcastle  (H.).  9»  33- 
Harris  (Seymour  F.)>  2a 
Harris  (W.  A.).  47* 
Harrison  Q.  C),  23. 
Harwood  (k.  G.).  10. 
Higgins  (C),  12,  30. 
Housix>N  (J.)f  32. 


Indermaur  (John),  page  24,  25,  28. 

TONF^  (K.),  14- 
JOYCE  (W.),  II. 

Kay  (Joseph),  17. 
Kelke(\V.  H.),6. 
Kelyng  (Sir  J.),  35. 

KELYNGE(\V.)t  35. 

KoTzfe  (J.  G.),  38. 

Ll^YD  (EVRE),   13. 

Locke  (J.),  32. 
LoRENZ  (C.  A. ),  38. 
LovELAND  (R.  L,),  6,  30,  34,  35 

Maasdorp  (A.  F.  S.)f  38. 
March  (John),  35: 
Marsh  (Thomas),  21. 
Martin  (Temple  C.)«  46 
Mattinson  (M.  W.),  7. 
May  (H.  W.),  29. 
Mayne  (John  D.),  31,  38. 

Menzies(\V.),  38. 
Michell  (E.  B.),  44. 
Moriarty,  14. 

O'Malley  (E.  M,  33. 

Pemberton  (L.  L.),  32. 

Reilly  (F.  S.),  29L 
Ring  WOOD  (R.),  15, 
Robinson  (W.  G.),  32. 

Savigny  (F.  C.  Von),  2a 

Seager  (T.  R.)t  47. 

Short  (I*.  H.j,  10,  41, 

Shortt  (John),  14. 

Shower  (Sir  B.),  34. 

Simmons  (F.),  6. 

Simpson  (A.  H.),  43. 

Smith  (Eustace),  23,  39. 

Smith  (F.  J.),  6. 

Smith  (Lumlry),  31.  a 

Snrll(E.  H.  T.),  22.  ^ 

Tarrant  (H.  J.).  14. 
Tarring  (C.  J.),  26,  41. 
Taswell-Langmead,  21. 
Thomas  (Ernest  C),  28. 
Ty^kn  (A.  D.),  39. 

Van  der  Keesel  (D.  G.)«  38L 
I  Van  Leeuwen,  38. 

Waite  (W.  T.),  22 
Walker(W.  G.),  6,  43. 
Watts  (C*  N.)»  47- 
Whitefori)  (F.  M.),  2a 
I   Williams  (S.  E.),  7. 
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